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HE  facrifice  of  ffly  Devotions  in  the  Dedica¬ 
tion  of  thefe  Labours  (excellent  Prince )  had 
gone  a  more  humble  way  of  Ambition,  than 
through  the  hands  of  Kings  and  Princes, 

..  r-- 

could  1  afterwards  hive  juftified  filch  humi¬ 
liations.  But  the  Tenure  of  this  work  is  a  Title-Royal, 
which  no  lapfe  of  time,  nof  alteration  of  language  can  re- 
verfe.  In  the  Original  entitled  td  a  King  ;  f°  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  Tranflation ,  and  fo  in  a  direct  line  de~ 
feends  upon  Tour  Highnefs ,  as  a  part  of  a  Royal  Patri¬ 
mony,  which  I  durft  not  alienate  by  a  lower  inferiptiori. 
% 

The  Author  is  Sir  Francis  Bacon ,  a  name  well  known  in 
the  European  World  ,  a  learned  man  >  ^ie 
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learned’ft,  that  ever  lived,  fince  the  decay  of  the  Grecian 

0  <  \  .  * 

and  Roman  Empires ;  when  Learning  was  at  a  high  pitch  * 
and  which  rife  and  fell  with  thofe  Monarchies ;  for  Sce¬ 
pters  and  Sciences  have  the  fame  revolutions,  the  fame  pe¬ 
riod.  In  the  vaft  fpaces  of  time  between  thofe  and  thefe 
laft  Ages,  Philofophy  hath  been,  as  it  were  in  a  (lumber, 
for  many  centuries  of  years.  For  after  the  Chriftian 
Faith  grew  up,  the  moft  Writers  betook  themfelves  to 
Theology  ,  and  fome  miftaking  the  right  limits  of  Faith 
and  Reafon,  fell  foul  upon  AriUotle  ,  and  other  Philofo- 
phers,  as  Patriarchs  of  Herefie,  which  were  the  Patrons 
of  Reafon.  Somewhat  awaked  from  this  fl umber  file  was 
by  the  Arabian  Writers,  the  School-Doflors,  and  Spanifli 

/-  o'  -  -  •  „  T  4 '  '  Y"  "A  V 

interpreters  }  made  more  afiive  by  the  Chymick  Philofo- 
phers,  but  never  perfeftly  recovered  until  the  days  of  this 
Author,  who  is  the  firft  that  ever  joyn’d  Rational  and  Ex¬ 
perimental  Philofophy  in  a  regular  correfpondence  *,  which 
before  was  either  a  fubtilty  of  words,  or  a  confufion  of 
•  matter.  He, after  he.had  furveyed  all  the  Records  of  An¬ 
tiquity,  after  the  volumes  q£  men,  betook  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  volume  of  the  world  }  and  having  conquer’d» 

v*  (5y  *V  *  t-  ''  } 

whatever  books  pofleft  (his  fpacious  fpirit  not  thus  bound¬ 
ed)  fee  upon  the  Kingdom  of  Nature  ,  and  carried  that 
vi&ory  very  far,  and  whiclriwas  more  than  thofe  vifto« 
ries,  himfelf  being  mortal ,  left  fuch  laws  behind  him  * 
as  may  fuffice  to  fubdue  the  reft  ,  if  Princes  encourage 
men,  and  men  be  not  wanting  to  themfelves.  This  at¬ 
tempt  of  his  ^vvas  favour’d  by  the  Stars  of  his  Nativi- 
ty.  $ov  it  w£^r  feiieity  to  live  in  the  times  of  two 
Great  Patrons  of  Learning ,  King  J  A  M  E  S  *  Tour 
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net's  Grand-father  of  blelfed  memory,  and  Your  Royal 

Father  now  Reigning;  and  it  was  their  glory  that  he 

lived  in  their  times ;  and  will  be  the  eternal  honour  of 

- 

this  Nation,  that  the  Greatejl  Kings  and  the  Qreatefi 


Philofopher  met  together  in  one  age ,  in  one  Ifland» 
By  the  favour  of  his  Prince,  who  well  knew  the  value  of 
Learning  and  Learned:  men,  Ije  was  raifed  to  the  higheft 
dignities  in  the  Civil  ftate  ;  and  by  his  own  happy  Geni¬ 
us,  to  the  higheft  degree  in  the  ftate  of  Learning.' 
which  MfcrS  the  greateft  wonder  of  the  two ;  being  fuch 
incompatible  perfections,  and  divided,  enough  to  fill  up 
the  Sphere  of  the  greateft  ablities  alive.  Yet  with  great 
applaufe  he  aCted  both  thefe  high  parts,  of  the  greateft 
Scholar,  and  the  greateft  States-man  of  his  time  .•  and  fo 
quit  himfelf  in'  bbtl  f,  as  one  and  the  fame  Perfon ,  in 
title  and  merit ;  became  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 


of  England,  and  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Nature  both  at 
once  ,  which  is  a  Myftery  beyond  the  comprehenfion  of 
his  own  times ,  and  a  Miracle  requires  a  great  meafure 
of  Faith  in  Pofterity  ,  to  believe  it.  This  is  the  Author 
I  here  prefent  unto  Tour  Highnefs,  this  his  work  , 
which  by  the  powerful  influence  of  Your  favour  flialS 
profper,  and,  it  may  be,  be  quickned  to  the  regeneration 
of  another  Phcenix  out  of  his  Allies ,  to  adorn  your 
World :  for  it  is  only  the  benign  afpeft  ,  and  irradiati¬ 
on  of  Princes,  that  infpires  the  Glob  of  Learning,  and 
makes  Arts  and  Sciences,  grow  up  and  fiourifli.  Heaven 
blefs  Tour  Highnefs  with  bleflings  on  the  right  hand,  and 
ort  the  left,  and  make  You  Heir  of  all  the  vertues  of 
your  Royal  Progenitors  j  that  the  Honour  of  Princes 
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begun  in  them,  may  be  continued  in  Your  perfon  >  and 
that  a  future  age  may  be  fo  bleffed  in  You ,  as  the  pre>« 
fent  is  in  Your  Royal  Father,  the  Glory  of  King*  and  their 
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FAVOURABLE 


HE  intended  Apologetick,  for  the  In« 
ftauratiort  of  Sciences,  and  the  juft  if- 
cation  of  this  Author,  which  Jhould  hav% 
been  prefix'd  this  work,  as  a  preparation 
thereto }  is  ?iot  publiffot,  Motive r  to  this 
refolution ,  were  divers ,  whereof fome  are 
very  concerning,  Apologe  tic  ksjf<?r/W& 

Authors  and  fuch  enterprifes  are  entertained  with  jealoufies , 
as  if  they  threatned  an  innovation  in  the  ftate  of  Learning  ; 
by  reverfing  the  judgements  of  Antiquity,  and  the  Placits  of 
the  Modern  *  and  by  bringing  in  a  new  Primum  Mobile , 
into  the  lntellettual  Globe  of  Sciences  ,  to  the  fubverfion  of 
the  Arts  received .  But  thefe  are  groundlefs  fears,  fancied 
by  fuch ,  who  either  underftand  not  the  intention  of  this  at¬ 
tempt  or,  engag'd  in  ^Profeffory  way  ,  fnfpeB  their  pro¬ 
fit  and  reputation  to  be  in  danger ,  if  fuch  defigns  jhould  take 
ejfeSl.  Our  Author  protefts  againttfucb  daring  vanities, the 
railing  of  any  new  Seft, upon  the  ruins  of  Antiquity  \and 
every  where  endeavours  to  improve  the  labours  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Writers, and  fo  mu  ft  he  do  who  defends  him, if  he 
mderftands  the  bufinefs  he  goes  about, The  point  is  not, touch¬ 
ing  what  is  already  done  nor  of  the  Abilities  of  the  Agents ) 
nor  of  the  capacity  of  their  Inftruments  \  which  could  not  be 
undertaken  without  emulous  comparisons poth  of  Perfons ,  A- 
Bions  and  Things  :  but  the  point  is  touching  propagation 
and  advancement  of  Knowledges the  improvement ,  and 
not  the  confervation  only  of  the  Patrimony  of  our  AnceHors  . 
and  that  by  opening  to  the  underftanding  a  different  way-, 
than  hath  been  known  to  former  Ages  and  clearing  than 
glafs  to  the  letting  in  of  a  more  plentiful  light .  The  ways 

and  ends  of  thefe  two  knowledges  (I  mean  of  what  we  have* 
and  of  what  we  may  have )  thus  different  j  and  the  ptinci- 
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pics  upon  which  they  proceed  fo  divers  J  both  way  confifi 
without  contradictions  and  confutations  or  the  invafions 
upon  their  difiinguifbt  rights  :  and  fo  the  propagation  of 
Knowledge,  by  the  a fp fiance ,  of  the  Father  of  Lights, way 
be  purfued,  with  the  refervation  of  the  honour  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Authors ,  and  the  Arts  in  ufe,  which  r effect¬ 
ing  the  end  whereto  they  were  infiituted,  Deputation,  Re - 
dargntion ,  and  the  like,  are  very  conducent ,  and  in  their 
way  of  perfection  highly  exalted .  And  this  is  the  firCl 

motive  of  deliberating  the  publication  of  my  Apologetic 
the  difficulty  of  the  bufwefs.  Another  is  this.  T he  times 

into  which  we  are  fallen ,  are  learned  Times ,  as  ever  were 
fincethe  Grecian  Philofophers ,  and,  their  feconds ,  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Writers  ,  which  alfo  through  the  great  advantages  of 
the  experiments  of  later  Ages ,  and  the  directions  of  Anti¬ 
quity,  in  many  particulars  have  out-gone  their  tredecejfors ; 
fo  as  he  that  dare  adventure ,  as,  f owe  do ,  to  intrude  unfiudied 
thoughts  upon  fo  learned  an  Age  as  this  is ,  neither  reve¬ 
rences  the  age  as  he  ought ,  nor  wifely  confults  his  own  repu¬ 
tation  with  Pofierity.  And  as  the  Times  are  learned ,  fa 
(which  too  frequently  falls  out)  fomewhat  confident.  Great 
U  its,  and  which  have  fortified  their  conceptions  by  booby 
and ftndy ,  are  Strongly  prepojfeft  with  almofi  impregnible  an¬ 
ticipations  ;  and  not  fo  eafily  induced ,  as  wore  inconcerned 
and  dij engaged  natures  are  j  to  know  or  mkgiow  any  thing , 
that  either  fihotdd  be  farther  inquired  into  ,  or  fbould  be  for¬ 
gotten.  And  much  within  thefe  two  Orbs  our  Apology  moves 5 
in  difeovery  of  Ignorance ,  and  of  Error  j  of  what  we  hyiow 
not,  and  of  what  we Jhould  not  know.  For  certainly  much 
knowledge  remains  yet  conceal' dy  and  the  way  to  this  difeo¬ 
very  is  by  foregoing  many  unprofitable  f  \ibtilties  ;  and  by  & 
learn  d  ignorance  falling  off  from  many  aery  peculations 
to  the  folid  fimplicity  of  the  Ancients.  Were  we  to 
cowpafs  a  Panegiricfi  in  praife  of  the  perfections  of  the 
learning  of  our  days ,  which  indeed  merits  fnch  a  fa  ori¬ 
fice  3  the  labour  were  but  half  what  it  is ,  for  laudato - 
ty  hymns  feldom  come  out  of  feafon  ,  they  need  no 
preparations  ,  and  what  might  be  wanting  in  the 
weight  of  fpeech ,  would  be  fupplied  by  an  aptitude 
to  accept  and  believe.  But  in  the  bufinefs  in  hand ,  the 
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mind  of  man,  the  principal  fubjeB  to  be  wrought  upon, 
and  her  fpeculations  ,  both  which  we  fo  admire ,  are  fo 
immur'd  and block*  up  with  corrupt  notions,  either  from  the 
pldcits  of  Philofophers,  the  depraved  Laws  of  Demonftra- 
tioH,  or  from  inherent  qualities  in  the  general  nature  of  man, 
or  individuate  temperature  of  particulars ;  that  nothing  can 
be  done  until  thefe  be  convinced ;  at  leaf,  Jubje&ed  to  ex¬ 
amination  :  which  is  another  motive  that  flays  me  upon 
the  Land.  An  other  Reafon  ( which  is  the  lafl  1  will  trou¬ 
ble  the  Reader  withall)is  this.  Time  the  meafure  of  all  our 
A&ions,  without  whofe  afliflance  our  bett  conceptions  are 
Abortives,  by  the  intercurrence  of  other  engagements  ( which 
1  might  have  difpenced  withatt,  had  I  rightly  underflood  the 
fervile  tenure  offecular  contracls'Jhathfur pric'd  me.  1  con¬ 
ceive,  which  I  pronounce  with  fomepaffton,  that  a  Scholar 
for  hisfludies  had  been  the  majler  of  his  own  hours;  but  he 
that  traftckj  with  the  world  (ball  find  it  otherwife.  Time 
which  I pre fum’d  l  could  command, and flay  as  l  do  my  W, atch, 
hath  commanded  me.  And  thefe  diverfions  were  feconded 
(  Humane  Reader  )  by  a  fad  Accident,  it  pleafed  God 
i«  the  heat  of  my  attendance  on  this  buftnefs,  to  take  away, 
by  one  of  the  terrors  of  mortality  ,  the  Stone ,  my  dear 
brother  Sir  Richard  Scot,  fervant  to  the  mott  eminent  Lord, 
the  Lord  Deputy  General  of  Ireland ;  beloved  of  his  dear 
Lord  to  the  lateft  minute  of  life  honour'd  with  his  pre¬ 
fence  to  the  farthefl  confines  of  mortality and  there,  by 
his  Noble  Piety,  deliver’d  up,  with  as  much  folemnity,  as 
a  Kingdom  could  confer ,  unto  the  immortality  of  another 
World.  This  deadly  fbaftpaffmg  through  him,  fo  wound¬ 
ed  me,  that  l  my  f elf  was  arrived  within  few  paces  of  the 
land  of  darknefs.  In  his  filent  Marble,  the  beftpart  of 
that  f mall  portion  of  joy  l  had  in  the  World',  but  all  my 
hopes  are  entombed.  This  pen  five  caf unity  fo  tookjne  off 
from  books  and  buftnefs  ,  as  for  feme  months  after,  l  could 
relijb  no  thoughts  but  what  were  mingled  with  the  content- 
plations  of  mortality. 

Sic  fugit  interea  fugit  irrevocabile  tempus.  >  * 'u  * 

Thefe  were  the  impediments  to  my  A  P  G  L  O  G  E  T I  C  K; 
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which  ( if  what  is  done  be  accented )  fball  be  prefixt  the 
NOV.  ORG.  For  of  this  Tran  flat  ion  this  is  the 
firfi  part  (  Pveader)  if  it  pleafe  thee ;  if  it  pleafe  thee 
not ,  the  lajl.  But  before  I  take  my  leave  ,  here  are  jome 
tacite  objeElions  ?  which  1  would  meet  half  way ,  and 
and  fo  weaken  their  approaches ,  lejl  they  fall  too  heavy 
upon  me .  The  firft  is ,  touching  the  Divifion  of  the  firft 
book  into  Chapters,  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  Author , 
and  the  intention  of  the  work:  This  exception  may  be  thus 
fatis  fed.  That  profit  is  to  be  preferred  before  artificial  con* 
trivance ,  where  both  cannot  fo  conveniently  be  had?  and  to 
this  end ,  diferetion  to  be  followed  before  rule.  Were  the 
Author  now  alive  and  his  vafl  defigns  going  on ,  this  altera¬ 
tion  had  been  fomewhat  bold:  but  the  inimitable  ArchiteSi 
now  dead  3  having  perfeEied  little  more  than  the  outward 
Court r,  as  it  were ,  of  his  magnifeent  Injiauration  ?  and  the 
whole  fumm  of  Sciences ,  and  the  flock,  of  Arts  in  prefent 
pojjefpon^  not  able  to  defray  the  charges  of  finifbing  this  Fa* 
brick, 5  1  thought  fit3  by  compart  it  ions  and  difiribut  ions  into 
feveral  rooms ,  to  improve  what  we  have ,  to  our  beH  advan • 
tage?  fo  it  might  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  Authors 
procedure ,  and  apt  coherence ,  which  l  hope  it  is  :  Having 
refpeEi  herein  rather  to  accommodation  than  decoration  }  for 
Houfes  (as  our  Author  fays j  are  built  to  live  in,  and  not  tQ 
look  on,  and  therefore  life  to  be  preferred  before  unifor¬ 
mity.  Another  exception  may  be  made  againft  the  draught 
of  the  Flatform  into  Anali  tick  Tables,  which  feemsfome - 
what pedantick?  and  againfi  that  common  rule ,  Artis  eft  dif- 
fimulare  Artem.  To  this  l  anfwer  thus.  Order  and  de - 
pendance  is3  as  it  were ,  the  foul  of  the  World3  of  the  Work s 
of  Nature  and  Art)  and  that  which  kgets  them  united 
without  which  all  would  fall  af under?  and  become  lik?  the 
firjl  Chaos  bef  ore  the  produElion  of  light.  And  of  all  Me¬ 
thods  that  ever  were3  at  leaH  that  ever  came  to  our  hands 3 
our  Authors  is  the  mofi  natural,  and  mofl  dependent.  For 
Truth,  as  it  refleEls  on  US)  is  a  congruent  conformity  of  the 
IntelleEl  to  the  ObjeEt  ?  and  of  the  different  faculties  thereof 
to  the  difference  of  things  :  wherefore  the  truejl  Partition  of 
hitmans  Learning ,  is  that)  which  hath  reference  to  humane 
faculties  ?  when  the  Intelle&ual  Globe,  and  the  Globe  of 
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the  World,  intermix  their  beams  and  irradiations  in  a  di - 
re&  line  of  projection,  to  the  Generation  of  Sciences.  This 
our  Author  hath  perform  d  to  admiration  ',  and  in  this  gone 
beyond  all  Antiquity  ,  yet  upon  their  grounds',  wherein  he 
can  never  be  out-gone,  nnlefs  followed  by  Poflerity.  The 
Ancients  indeed  were  men  of  moft  profound  peculations,  but 
in  the  delivery  of  themf elves,  fomewhat  involv’d,  as  appears 
by  Plotinus,  Produs,  Trifmegiftus  and  others  ',  and  many 
of  Platoes  School  writ  Dialogue-wife,  which  is  no  doStrinat 
way.  As  for  Ariftotle,  his  precepts  touching  Method  (if 
any  fuch  boo\  was  written)  they  are  perifbt,  faving  where 
hefcatters  fuch  rules  here  and  there ,  which  jhouid  have 
been  ftlenced,  and  are  not  fo  well  followed  by  himfelf.  And 
for  the  Methods  of  the  Moderns, Ramus  and  others, by  the  im¬ 
provement  of  German  Writers, impair’d',  they  knit  the  limbs 
Q-j?  knowledge  too  joon  ',  have  bedwarfed  S cience s ,  and  arc 
become  an  Art  (as  learned  Hooker  exprejfes  it)  which 
teaches  the  way  of  fpeedy  difcouife  ,  and  reftrains  the 
mind  of  man,  that  it  may  not  wax  over-wife.  The  Ex¬ 
cellency  therefore  of  our  Authors  Partitions,  induced  me  to 
thefe  delineations,  for  their  ufe  only,  who  have  not  the  lea - 
fure,  or  patience  to  obferve  it  according  to  the  merit ',  that , 
by  this  Anatomy,  the  junBures  and  arteries,  as  it  were,  of 
this  great  body  might  more  vifibly  appear.  Another  obje¬ 
ction  is,  touching  the  Allegations  in  the  Margin,  contrary 
to  the  folemn  cufiom  of  Antiquity ,  and  the  moft  of  graver 
Authors .  For  this/  had  thefe  reafons.  It  pleafed  our  Au¬ 
thor,  though  he  was  himfelf  a  living  fountain  of  Know¬ 
ledge,  and  had  a  wealthy  fioch^  of  his  own ,  yet  to  tafte  of  ae¬ 
ther  waters,  and  to  borrow  from  Antiquity,  and  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  fuch  borrowings',  He  thus  naming  his  Authors)  thought 
fit  to  note  them.  And  as  he  was  a  man  of  a  mofi  elevated 
phanfie  and  choice  conceptions -f o  was  he  in  thefeleUion  of  his 
Authors ,  and  the  paff ages  he  pleas'd  to  ma\ ?  ttfe  of:  audit 
is  worth  the  labour  tohyiow  with  whom  fuch  great  Wits  ufe 
to  converfe  to  point  to  the  Mines  where  they  dig  their  Ore  ; 
and  to  the  fijadows  where  they  repofe  at  noon.  And  as  his 
fele&ion  of  Authors  was  very  choice,  fo  was  his  application 
of  their  fayings,  very  curious  ',  and  in  afirain  beyond  the 

lulw  reach .  Places  out  of  Sacred  Scriptures  are  fo  expli - 
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cated,  fo  apply  e  d  ,  as  you  way  fearch  all  the  Comm  enters 
that  are  extant ,  and  not  find  the  like  expo  fit  ions, as  yon  pall 
find  in  him.  As  for  humane  Authors  he  betters  his  borrow¬ 
ings  from  them  ',  teaching  the  allegations  out  of  them ,  a  fence 
above  the  meaning  of  him  that  lent  it  him ’,  and  which  he 
repairs  too  with  double  interefl  for  what  he  borrowed . 
Thtfe  considerations  invited  me  to  Marginal  Citations.  Thefe 
Keafons  fet  apart ,  1  cannot  approve  this  weak,  ambition  j 
and  do,  not  without  cenfure,  read  Modern  Authors  prcfti- 
tute  to  humane  allegations  as  if  the  Truth  they  deliver , 
were  to  be  tryed  by  voices  or  having  loft  its  primitive 
Innocence  ,  muft  be  cover'd  with  thefe  fig-leaves  5  or  as  if 
the  Authors  them/ elves  were  afraid  that  it  Jhould  make  an 
efcape  out  of  their  Text,  if  it  were  not  befet  in  the  Margin 
with  Authorities  as  with  a  Watch.  The  laft  exceptionis, 
touching  Prefaces,  and  other  Introductions  prefix’d 
this  work.,  that  make  the  Gates  and  Entries  fo  wide ,  as  they 
f  ’em  to  invite  the  City  to  run  away.  This  is  thus  anfwerd i 
It  muft  be  remembred  that  this  worl ^  in  the  Defign  was 
very  fpacious  and  is  in  the  performance  of  what  is  done  fo 
ample ,  that  when  the  fecond  and  third  Parts  pall  be  added , 
(as  added  they  will  be)  the  Porches  and  Ingrefles,  in  the 
judgement  jof  any  good  Architect,  arc  proportionable  enough. 
And  if  our  Authors  rule  hold ,  that  every  fair  Fabric ^ 
Jhould  have  three  Courts  a  green  Court ,  a  fecond  Court 
more  garni fbt ,  and  a  third  to  mal{e  a  f  quare  with  the  Front  ; 
then  have  you  here  this  Epiffile  as  the  mean  Court,  Judgements 
upon  this  Author  living  and  dead,  as  the  middle  Court ,  and 
the  Authors  own  excellent  Preface  to  confront  with  the  wor\ 
it  felf.  Now  I  fliould  fay  fomething  touching  Tranflation  j 
and  as  it  is  mine.  The  very  ABion  is  fomewhat  obnoxious 
to  cenfure',  beingof  the  nature  of  thofe,  the  falling  whereof 
may  difgrace  more,  than  the  carrying  of  it  through ,  credit 
the  undertaker .  But  ,  be  fides  the  confidence  of  the  deed 
done  for  other  ends  I  could  not  have  (the  Author  now 
dead,  and  alive  mihi  nec  injuriis  nec  beneficiis  notus)  and 
that  to  be  a  Tranflator  is  more  than  to  be  an  Author ,  fiome 
finch  as  there  be and  that  it  is  no  finch  mean  office ,  to  bear 
a  light  before  a  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  :  I  Jhould 
excufe  it,  were  the  example  mine  :  fo,  writes  learned  Sa- 
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viJ  .  fo,  eloquent  Sandy  si  fo,  Malvezzi’s  Noble  Interpre¬ 
ter  i  with  whom  conferred  l  am  lefs  than  a  jhadew  :  So,  ma¬ 
ny  able  and  eminent  names  of  France  and  Italy  ,  and  other 
; Nations 5  So  the  Ancients  of  former  Ages  and  of  all  Argu¬ 
ments.  But  if  any  be  fo  folemn ,  fo  fevere ,  and  of  fuch 
primitive  tafles,  they  can  away  with  no  waters ,  which  come 
not  from  the  fpritig-head ;  nor  endure  to  dr  inf  of  Tiber, 
that  paffes  through  Thames ;  They  may  give  over  here ,  if 
they  fo  fleafe,  and  proceed  no  farther.  This  interpretation 
was  not  meant  for  fuch  faBidiom  palates,  and  yet,  it  may  be, 
for  as  dif  ingulfing  as  theirs  are.  Now  if  this  very  acti¬ 
on  be  thus  liable  to  exception  ,  much  more  mufi  my  perfor¬ 
mance  be.  Certainly  hoofs  by  Tranflation  commonly  take 
wind  in  the  effufion  and  for  ftrength  falljhort  of  their  Q- 
riginals ,  as  reflexe d  beams  are  weaker  than  diveSl :  but 
then  it  tnufl  be  underfloocl  of  Originals  ,  truly  fo.  For  if 
a  Writer  deliver  himfelf  out  of  his  Jsative  Language ,  l 
fee  not  why  a  Tranflator  rendring  him  in  it ,  may  not  come 
near  him  :  and  in  this  cafe,  the  Author  himfelf  is  the  In¬ 
terpreter)  being  he  tranflates  his  own  thoughts,  which  ori~ 
ginally  fpeah^his  mother  tongue.  Yet  for  all  this ,  Errors 
J.  kytow  there  are,  andfomelapfes  ,  which  require  a  con • 
nivence  j  and  a  Reader  hath  this  advantage ,  that  he  may 
flay  upon  one  period, as  long  as  an  Interpreter  did  on  one  page  j 
befides  his  peculiar  Genius  to  fome  jludied  paffages •  Some 
Errors  ( paffing  but  a  trafient  eye  upon  what  is  done)  l  fee 
already  }  and  could  note  them  j  but  I  would  not  willingly 
gratifie  fome  bind  of  Readers  fo  far.  They  that  are  *fu- 
ditions  and  Ingenious  too  ( for  l  would  have  no  Readers  that 
have  not  thefe  two  ingredients  in  their  compoftt ions, though 
fometimes  I  name  but  one ,  which  1  would  then,  Jbonld  be 
predominant J)  will  in  their  judgement  find  them,  and  in  their 
mercy  pardon  them.  As  for  Sophifts  and  Saty lifts,  a  dege - 
iterate  Race  of  men  ,  that  fit  upon  the  lives  and  learning 
of  aU  that  write •  who  refolvd  to  do  nothing  themf elves, 
may  with  more  fecurity  cenfure  others  :  and  them  too,  who, 
as  Learned  Don  deciphers  them  ,  iorbid  not  books ,  but 
Glen,  damning  what  ever  fuch  a  name,  hath,  or  fhali 
write  :  they  are  things  below  the  merit  of  my  indignation  ; 
cbjetts  of  [corn  which  a  little  flighted,  and  not  inflamed 
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by  oppofition ,  or  countenanced  to  a  reply  by  confutation,  will 
within  a  while ,  of  them/ elves,  extinguifij  and  vamfb  :  Ukp 
fime  clifperfed  roving  winds,  which  without  encounter  are 
difpirited  and  die .  °  And  it  concerns  me.  Courteous  Reader , 
to  put  on  fuch  a  confidence  as  this  i  for  being  1  am  likely  to 
appear  in  mine  own  per f on,  as  Ido  nowin  the  per  fin  of  a- 
mother  to  be  too  tender  •fronted  were  to  invite  injuries,  and 
to  proHitute  f uch  unfit ?af  viable  modefiy  to  abnf  ?.  He  that  will 
to  fea,  mujl  looh^fif  fome  cloudy  days  and  to  be  too  icrupu- 
lous0r  Ceremonious  touching  Times  or  Perfons^x  the  ban i 
of  bufinefs,  and  of  all  well-meant  endeavours  :  according  to 
that  of  Solomon,  Qiii  obfervat  ventum  non  feminat ,  Sc 
qui  con  fiderat  nubes,  nunquam  metet. 
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Some  of  the  Beft-learn’d  of  this  inftant  Age 
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Lthough  fevers  Inquiftors  of  truth  ,  and  fuch  who 
by  their  learned  Labours  (land  upon  publick  ixe- 
cord  in  the  approv'd  Archives  of  Eternity,  may,  m 
an  humble  diftance,  lay  claim  and  title  to  that  la- 
cred  Prerogative —  Ego  autem  ah  homine  Tefitmontr 
um  non  Capto  ,  ipfa  enim  Opera  qu£  facio  teftantur  de 

. _ _  yet  becaufe  fuch  Great  Authors ,  in  their  high  flight,  are  lo 

eflen’d  in  the  air  of  unfrequented  contemplations  5  and  takeiuc 
mbeatea  ways,  as  they  become  the  weak,  wonder  of  common  La, 
.acities,  accuftom’d  to  popular  opinions  and  authonz  d  Errors  . 
ind  in  this  admiring  Ignorance,  the  prejudice  obj  ect,  of  Emulation, 
invy ,Jealoufies,and  fuch  like  impotent  paffions  s  It  feems  (in  a  fort) 
leceffary,  that  the  way  be  clear’d  before  fuch  Writers ;  and  t 
;hev  enter  the  Theatre,  as  well  with  the  fuffrage  ot  voice  ,  to  gain 
apon  the  wills  as  with  the  ftrength  of  Reafo»,  to  convince  the  «- 

^WhelXe  not  fo  much  for  the  honour  of  this  Author,  (though 

that  is  intended  too)  as  for  the  aid  of  forne  anticipate  ^ea^er8=  ™ 
yet  manu-miffed  from  a  fervile  belief  to  the  liberty  of  the.r  ovvn 
judgements,  (fuch,  I  mean,  as  are  yet  under  the  minority  of  an  mt- 
nlicite  faith  ^  I  thought  good  to  deliver  this  imperfett  lift  ol  De¬ 
ponents,  which  the  precipitancy  of  thus  ^ditlo^  w°u  ^^er^ 
to  fill  up  vvitft  fome  other  great  Names ,  both  of  tins  Kingdom, 
of  forreLn  Nations.  What  is  wanting  here  to  the  accomplifhmen 
of  this  Catalogue ,  Time,  the  P arent  of  ‘Truth,  (hall  confummate. 

he  Sieur  MaUgars  Counfellor  and  Secretary  to  the  King  ot  France^ 
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judgements  upon 

in  the  Epiftle  to  his  Tranflation  of  a  Part  of  this  Work,  gives  our 
Author  this  Teftimony. 

Amongfl  whom  every  one  hyiows  that  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  hy  many  de¬ 
grees  off  .,  holds  the  fir  El  rani ^  ,  both  for  the  vivacity  of  his  Spirit, 
eminency  of  his  Learnings  Elegancy  of  his  file .  I  have  fludied  with 
diligence  all  his  writings  £  and  prefume  I  fiiay  do  a  performance  of fome 
merit  and  accept  ation,  in  prefenting  to  my  Country  his  Bookj  of  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Learning,  a  Work,  hath  not  been  feen  in  our  Language . 
This  is  the  Book  which  I  have  caufed  to  pafs  the  Seas  5  not  as  the  gold 
of  the  Indies,  to  cherijh  vice ,  and  corrupt  our  Manners  5  but  as  a  fo- 
veraign  Plant  of  fingular  vertue,  to  cure  the  wounds  which  ignorance 
and  Vedantifm  have  given  humane  Sciences. 

>  r*  -  v  t  r  •»  .  • 

;  .  r 

Mr ,  Peirre  D'  Ambois,  Sr  de  la  Magdelaine  ,  in  his  juft  and 
elegant  difcourfe  upon  the  life  of  our  Author ,  delivers  his  cenfiire 
thus: 

Judgement  and  Memory  never  met  in  any  man  in  that  height  and  mea - 
fure  they  met  in  him  5  fo  as  in  ffjort  time  he  became  Mafter  of  all  thofe 
Knowledges  which  are  learnt  in  S chools , 

A  page  after  5  but  as  he  ever  valued  himfelf ,  rather  born  for  other 
men ,  than  himfelf  5  now  that  he  Sould  not ,  for  want  of  imployment ,  any 
longer  endow  the  publicly  with  his  AdHve  perfections  5  he  was  dejirous 
at  leaf  to  become  profitable  in  a  Contemplative  way,  by  his  writings  and 
by  his  hooky ,  monuments  certainly  meriting  to  find  entertainment  in  all 
the  Libraries  of  the  world  5  and  which  deferve  to  be  ranged  with  the 
fairejl  worky  of  Antiquity . 

The  fame  noble  French-man  in  his  Advertijfement  to  our  Authors 
IS! at,  Hiftory  thus  exprefles  him." 

For  this  Natural  Hiftory,  where  the  quality  of  Metals ,  the  Nature  of 
Element  s,the  Caufes  of  Generation  andCorruption ,  the  divers  all  ions  of 
Bodies  one  upon  another ,  and  fetch  like  imprtjjions ,  are  difcourfed  with 
fuch  life  and  light ,  that  he  may  feem  to  have  learn' d  his  knowledge  even 
in  the  School  of  the  Firft  Man.  And  though  herein  he  may  be  thought 
to  have  paff'd  upon  the  breaches  of  Ariftotle,  Pliny  and  Cardan  5  yet 
notwithffanding  he  borrows  nothing  from  them  :  as  if  he  had  a  defign 
to  make  it  appear ,  that  thofe  great  men  have  not  fo  entirely  p off ejl  them - 
felves  of  this  feubjeB ,  but  that  there  remains  much  to  be  difeoverd.  For 
my  part ,  though  it  be  far  from  my  intention ,  to  raife  the  reputation  of  this 
Author  upon  the  ruins  of  Antiquity  5  yet  I  thinks  it  may  be  avouched 
upon  the  grounds  of  reafon ,  that  in  thisprefent  Argument  he  hath  fome 
advantage  of  them  :  being  that  the  mefl  of  the  Ancients  which  have 
written  of  things  Natural,  have  fatisfied  themfelves  in  reporting  things , 
as  the  information  of  others  hath  given  them  intelligence  5  andconfider - 
ing  ,  that  oftentimes  that  which  is  deliver'd  them  for  Hiftory,  isfar 
efloign'd  from  all  verity  5  they  have  chofen  rather ,  by  reafons  to  confirm 
the  refolutions  of  another ,  than  to  make  an  ex  all  enquiry,  and  dijeove- 
ry  themfelves.  But  Monfieur  Bacon  not  relying  upon  the  meer  word 
and  credit  of  fuch  as  went  before  him>  will  have  Experienc ejoyn'd  with 
Reafon  5  and  examines  the  receiv'd  principles  of  the  Schools ,  by  the 
ejfe&sof  Nature  5  the  Jpcculations  of  the  Intellectual  Globe,  by  the 

operation 
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operations  of  the  Corporal.  By  this  means  he  hath  found  out  fo  many 
rare  ferrets,  thereof  he  hrath  bequeath'd  us  the  invention  and  made 
many  axioms  acknowledged for falfe,  which  hithereto  have  gone  current 
amongfi  philofophers ,  and  have  been  held  inviolable. 

Tob.Adatni,  in  his  Preface  to  th e  Realis  Philofophia,  of  that  excel¬ 
lent  Philofopher  Campanula  (who  lives  to  enjoy  that  Fame,  which 
many  eminent  for  their  Learning,  rarely  poilefs  after  death)  fpeaks 

his  opinion  thus.  '  ■  .  i.  ,  . 

'  Vfpe  eretf.  n0  sett,  ejlablifi  no  Placits  of  Herefie ,  but  endeavour  to 

jranfcribe  univerfal  and  ever -veritable  Hilofophy  out  of  the  Ancient  0- 
rmnal  Copy  of  the  World  .*  not  according  to  variable  and  difputable  fpe- 
culations,  but  according  to  the  Condutfure  offenfe  and  irrefragable  de~ 
portions  of  the  Architect  himfelf ,  whofe  hands  in  works,  difients  not 
from  his  word  in  writing.  And  if  the  great  Inftauration  of  the  deep- 
mining  Philofopher ,  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam, Chancellor  of  Eng¬ 
land,  worfiof  high  expectation,  and  moft  worthy,  as  of  confi deration, 
fo  of  affiance,  be  brought  to  perfection,  it  will  perchance  appear ,  that  we 
pnrfue  the  fame  ends  5  feeing  we  tread  the  fame  foot-Jlepsjn  tracing, and, 
as  it  were,  hounding  nature ,  by  Sence  and  Experience,  efic • 

^  t  .  .  -  *  *  f  t-  Jf  ,  T  •  '  -  * 

"  ;  *  %  k  ^  4  t",  '  t  ?  *  ‘O’4"  'V.- 

Sr.  Tob.  Mathews,  in  his  Epiftle  to  the  Duke  of  Flo rence  preffxt  his 
Italick  TranQation  of  my  Lord  Bacon's  Ejfays ,  amongft  other  Elogies 

decyphers,  him  thus.  . 

1  St.  Auftin  fed  of  his  illegitimate  foto.  Horrori  mihi  erat  illud  mge  * 

hiurn*,  and  truly  I  have  known  a  great  number  whom  I  much  value,  ma¬ 
ny  whom  I  admire,  but  none  who  hath  fo  alionifht  me,  and ,  as  it  were, 
ravifljt  my  fenfesj  to  fee  jo  many  and  fo  great  parts,  which  in  other  men 
were  wont  to  be  incompatible ,  united,  and  that  in  an  iminent  degree  in 
one  foie  Perfon.  I  know  not  whether  this  truth  will  find  eafie  belief ,  that 
there  can  be  found  a  man  beyond  the  Alpes,  of  a  moll  ready  wit  i  moll 
faithful  memory  5  mofi  profound  judgement  ,  of  a  mojl  rich  and  apt  ex- 
yreffion  5  univerfal  in  all  kinds  of  knowledge  ,  as  in  part  may  be  feen 
by  that  rare  incomparable  piece,  the  Advancement  of  Learning  which 
future  Ages  fiall  render  in  different  languages  :  But  be  the  faith  of  other 
Nations  what  it  will  in  this  point,  the  matter  I  report  is  Jo  well  under¬ 
flood  in  England,  that  every  man  knows  and  ach^iowledges  as  much  , 
awK  hath  been  an  eye  and  ear-wit ne^  thereof  nor,  if  ifiould  expatiate 
upon  this  fnbjetfffjould  I  be  held  a  flatterer,  but  rather  afuffragan  to 

truth . 

Mr.  George  Sandys  in  his  excellent  Commentaries  on  his  inimitable 
TranQation  of  the  (lately  Mctamorphofis,  rendred,in  an  equal  telicity 
of exbreffion,  to  the  eternal  fires  of  that  fwcct-tongu  d  Roman ;  oiten 
cites  the  judgement  of  our  Author,  from  whole  fentence  he  never 
appeals, but  rather  adores  as  an  Oracle  j  and  in  an  ingenious  ac  now- 
ledgement  of  affiftance  from  him,  thus  delivers  him  to  pollenty. 

Of  Modern  Writers  I  have  receiv'd  the  grcatcSi  light  from  Geraldus, 
Pontanus,  Ficiiius,  Vives,  Comes,  Scaliger  Sabinus,  and  the  Crown 

of  the  later,  the  Vicount  of  St.  Albans  ■,  aifilied,  though  left  confiant ly 
?  pc  ^*1  con* 
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confiantly,by  other  Authors,  almott  of  all  Ages  and  Arguments.  Having 
been  true  to  mj  [ini  purpofe,  in  making  choice,  for  the  moll  part  of 
thofe  interpretations,  which  either  bear  the  ftamp  of  Antiquity  or  re¬ 
ceive  ejlimation  from  the  honour  of  the  Author.  1 3 


Marin  Merfenne ,  Ad  able  man  ,  but  a  declar’d  adverfary  to  our 
Authors  defign  (whole  Arguments  I  (ball  encounter  in  my  Apolo- 
getickforthe  Inftaur.  of  Sciences')  in  his  Book  of  the  Verity  of  Sci 
ences  againft  the  Sceptic^  and  Pyrrhonians,  Lib.i.  Cap.xvi.  acknow¬ 
ledges  thus  much ,  which  coming  from  an  Adverfary  is  therefore 
more  valid.  1 

Verulam ,  [cents  to  have  no  other  intention  in  his  New  Merhrvf 
then  to  effablifb  the  Verity  of  Sciences  ;  wherefore  you  mull  not  anti 
cipate,  as  granted,  that  he  makes  for  you,  or  that  he  is  of  your  opinion  • 
he  confejjes  we  know  little,  but  he  fubverts  not  the  Authority  of  Senfe 
and  of  Reafon,  no,  he  labours  to  find  out  proper  and  proportionable  in. 
Jlruments,  whereby  to  conduH  the  underjlanding  to  the  knowledge  of 
Nature  and  her  effetts,  6  J 


The  Authors  Cenfure  upon  himfelf. 

For  in  my  judgement,  it  is  a  matter  which  concerns  not  only  the  He 
nefit  of  others  5  but  our  own  Repetition  alfo  j  that  no  man  imagine  tha 
have  preyed  in  our  minds  feme  flight  fuperficial  notion  of  thei 
Defigns  ;  and  that  they  are  of  the  nature  of  thofe  things  ,  which  L 
could  Defire,  and  which  we  accept  only  as  good  willies.  For  the*  an 
fuch  as  without  quejhon,  are  within  the  power  and pojfibilit,  of  men  t 
compafs,  unlefs  they  be  wanting  to  themfelves  5  and  hereof,  we  for  am 
parts,  have  certain  and  evident  demonjlration  5  for  We  come  not  hither 
as  Augures,  to  meafure  Countries  in  our  mind,  for  Divinations  fbm 
as  Captains,  to  invade  them  for  conqueft.  n  5  Du 

Hisanfwer  to  fome  Tacite  Obje&ions, 

I  do  forefee  that  many  of  thofe  things  which  Ifhall  reoifter  as  Defici, 
ents  will  incur  divers  confutes-,  as  that  fome  parts  of  Ibis  enterprizt 
were  done  long  ago,  and  are  now  extant ;  others,  that  they  talle  of  cu- 
nofity  and  promife  no  great  fruit  i  others,  that  they  are  impofiibleto  bt 
compaged  by  humane  mdufiries.  For  the  twofirft,  let  theparticulan 
[peak,  for  themfelves.  For  the  laft  touching  impoffibilities  ,  I  deter, 
mme  thus.  All  thofe  things  are  to  be  heldpoffible  and performable  which 
may  be  accomphfht  byfomeperfon  ,  though  not  by  every  one  5  and  which 
may  be  done  by  the  united  labours  of  many,  though  not  by  any  one  apart, 
and  Which  may  beefc8cd  ,n  ffucceffion  of  Ages,  thougLJin  the  fame 

b the  care  and  charge  ofthepub- 
Hh  h"fJ  ”ot  ^ the  abilities  and  induftry  of  private  perfons.  If  for 

VichPitr  t  Mh”ho  woMr*tkfr  take  to  himfelf  that  of  Solomon, 
Dicit  Piger,Leo  eft  m  via,  than  that  of  Virgil  r  J  5 

Poliunt  quia  polle  videntur _ 

“.ii  Titii:  it 

not  impertinentTfo  it  reoni^  r  kn0w)Je\e  to  demand  a  Queftion 
not  abfurd.  Proem,  lib. 3}  r  s  fome  underftanding,  tomakeawilh 


The  Lord  Verulam. 

-—  -  -  -  i. 
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IN  HONOREM 

ILLUSTRISSIMI  DOMINI 
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D  E 


Vice-Comitis  S*  ALBANI: 


Poll  Editam  ab  eo  I  N  S  T  A  U  R.  MAG» 


/  •  •  -  *  / 

QVis  ifte  tandem  $  non  enim  vultu  ambulat 

Quotidiano.  Nefcis  Ignare  £  audies  : 
Dux  Notionum  3  veritatis  Pontifex  5 
InduUionis  Dominus  j  &  Verulamii  5 
Rerum  Magijler  unicus ,  at  non  Artium  t 
Profunditatis  Pinus  j  atq }  Elegantia  * 

Natura  Arufpex  intimus  :  Philofophia 
JErarium  :  Sequejler  Experientia^ 
Speculationifqj  :  JEquitatis  Signifer  : 
Scientiarum  fub  pupillari JiatU 
Degentium  olim  Emancipator  :  luminis 
Promus  :  Fugator  idolum 3  atq\  Nubium  £ 
Collega  Solis  :  Quadra  Certitudinis  : 
Sophifmatum  Majlix  :  Brutus  Liter arius2 
Authoritatis  exuens  Tyranni  dem: 

Rationis  &  fenfus fiupendus  Arbiter  5 
Repumicator  Mentis  :  Atlas  F  hy ficus ^ 

Alcide fuccumbente  Stagiritico : 

Columba  No  a 5  qua  in  vetujiis  Artibus 
Nullum  locum ,  requiemve  Cernens s  praJlititA 
Ad  fe  fuamqi  Matris  Arcam  regredi . 

Subtilitatis  terebra  5  Temporis  nepos 
Ex  veritate  matre  :  Mellis  Alveus, 


Mundi 


<?•■*  Vjf 
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Mnndif)  &  Animarum,  facerdos  unicus  :  * 
Securis  Errorum  :  inqmy  Natalibus 
Granum  Jinapis ,  acre  aliis,  Crefcens  ftbi. 

0  me,  prope  Lajfum  3  Juvate  Pojleri . 
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EPICEDIA. 

NCLYTA  Academia  CANTAB  RlGlENSIS, 
cuius  felicitas  fuit,  viro  ad  falutem  fcient. arum  nato,  pn- 
2  fipienti*  mammas 

lumniTu.  Lacrymas  effudit,  doctasac  duraturas  mceft  - 
Ex  hoc  integro  Mufarum  ^"^^^'feculum  dederat  decus, 

dator  ille ,  ac  ftmul  evcrfor  Secularum. 
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ADhucfiuperbis  infiolente  purpura 

Feretri  rapinis  Inclitos  in  tot  viros 
Sterile  Tribunal  .<?  cilicio  dicas  diem , 

Saccumcfi  totam fdcito  luxuriem fori, 

A  Themide  libra  nec  geratur  penfilis. 

Sed  urna,  praegravis  urna  Verulamii. 

Expendat.  Eheu  !  Ephorus  haud  lancem  premit , 
Sed  Areopagus  3  nec  minor  tantus  fophos , 

Quam  Porticus  bracchata.  Nam  vefter,fchola?, 
Gemifcit  axis,  tanta  dum  moles  ruit. 

Orbis  (oluta  cardo  litterarii, 

Z Ibi  fludio  coluit  togam  &  trabeam  pari . 

Qualis  per  umbras  Ditis  Euridice  vagans 
Palpare gejliit  Orpheum ,  quali  Orpheus , 

Saliente  tandem  (vix  prius  crifipa )  Styge9 
Alite  fibras  lyree  titillavit  manu  3 
Talis  plicata  Philologam  aenigmatis 
Petiit  Baconum  vindicem ,  tali  manu 
La&ata  crifias  extulit  Philofophia  , 

Humiq 3  f occis  reptitantem  Comicis 
Non  proprio  Ardelionibus  molimine 
Sarfit ,  fed  Inftauravit.  Hinc  politius 
Surgit  cothurno  celfiore ,  Organo 

Stagirita  Virbius  revivifcit  Novo. 

Calpen  fuperbo  Abylamq- ,  vincit  remige 
Phoebi  Columbus ,  artibus  novis ,  Novum 
Daturus  Orbem  3  promovit  conamina 
Juvenilis  ardor ,  ufq 3  ad  invidiam  trucem 
Fati  minacis.  Quis  Senex  vel  Hannibal, 

Oculi fuperElitis  timens  caliginem , 

Signis  Suburram  ventilat  vittricibus  ? 

Quis  Milo  inultus  quer cubus  bilem  movet , 
Sene&d  tauro  gibba  cum  gravior  premit  ? 

Dum  nojlcr  Heros  traderet  fidentias 
JEternitati ,  prorfius  expeditior 
Sui  Sepulchri  comperitur  artifex. 

Placida  videtur  Ecjlafis fipeculatio. 

Qua  mens  tueri  volucris  ideeas  boni 
In  laSteos  properat  Olympi  tramites. 

His  immoratur  fiedibus  Domejlica , 

Peregrina  propriis.  Redit.  Joculariter 
Fugax  3  vagatur  rurfius ,  &  rurfus  redit. 

Furtiva  tandem  ferio,  f  e  fiubtrahit 
Totam  3  gementi ,  morbido  cadaveri 
Sic  defiuejcit  anima,  fic  jubet  mori. 

Agite  lugubres  Mufie ,  &  a  Libani  jugis 
Cumulate  thura, Sydus  in  pyram  illius 
S cintillet  omne  3  ficelus  fi  accendi  rogum 
Regum  Prometheo  culi  nari  foco. 


Manes  Vemlamiani. 

*  ,  • 

Et  (1  qua  forte  lu'u  ut  in  cineres  flacros 

Aura,  petulanti  or  5< fugam  q\  Juadeat , 

Tunc  fete  $  lacrymis  in  amplexus  ruent 
'C  lobuli  fequaces.  Denuo  fundamine 
Ergajluli  everfo  radicitus  tui 
Evehere  fa? lix  anima ,  Jacobum  pete, 

Ojlende,  &  illuc,  civicam  fidem fcqui. 

E  Tripode  juris,  ch&ites  oracula 
Themidos  alumnis.  Sic  {Beati  cdeliies Jf 
Aftea  prijlinof ruatur  vindice. 

Vel  cum  Bacono  rurfus  Aftaam  date; 

-  .  R.  P. 


AVdax  exemplum  quo  Mens  humana  fer  at  ur$ 
Et  S secli  vindex  ingeniofe  tui  5 
Dum  fenio  macras  recoquis  fceliciter  artes , 
Subtrahis  &  prifco  libera  colla  jugo  i, 

Quo  deflenda  modo  veniunt  tua  funera  .<?  quales 
Expofcunt  lacrymas,  quid  Jibifata  volunt  $ 

An  timuit  Natura  parens  ne  nuda  jaceret , 
Detraxit  vellem  dum  tua  dextra  f aeram  ? 
Jgnotiqs  oculis  rerum  patuere  Recejfus, 

Fugit  &  afpe&um  Rimula  nulla  tuum  1 
An  verb ,  Antiquis  olim  data  Sponfa  Maritis 5 
Conjugis  amplexum  refpuit  illa  novi  } 

An  tandem  damnofa  piis  atq 5  invida  ereptis. 
Corripuit  vitae  fila  f trahenda )  ture  $ 

Sic  ultra  vitreum  Siculus  ne  pergeret  orbent 
Privati  cecidit  militis  enfe  Senex. 

TUqs  tuos  manes  ideo  (Francifce)  tulifti , 

Ne,  non  tentandum,  perficeretur  opus . 

SVnt  qui  defuntti  vivant  in  marmore,  &  revum 
Annofis  credant  poliibus  omne  fluunt  : 

JEre  micant  alii j  aut  fulvo  fpedlantur  in  auro , 
Et,  dum  fle  ludunt,  ludere  fata  putant. 

Altera  pars  hominum,  numerosa  prole  fluperjles. 
Cum  Niobe  magnos  temnit  iniqua  Deos. 

At  tua  c relatis  hreret  nec  Fama  Columnis , 

Nec  tumulo  legitur,  Sifte  viator  iter  : 

Si  qua  Patrem  proles  referat,  noncorporis  illa  ejl , 
Sed  quali  de  cerebro  nata  Minerva  Jovis. 
Prima  tibi  virtus  monumenta  perennia  pr£fldt. 
Altera,  nec  citius  corruitura,  Libri  : 

Tertia  Nobilitas  j  ducant  jam  fata  triumphos  £ 
Qure  (Franci  fcejtui  nil  ni  fi  corpus  habento 

CD]  * 
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Vtraqspars  melior ,  Mens  &  bona.  Fama  fuperfunts 
Non  tanti  ut  redimas  vile  cadaver  habes. 

T.  Vincent.  T.  C. 


MUfe  fundite  nunc  aquas  perennes 

In  Threnos ,  Lacrymafqj  Apollo  fundat 
Quas  vel  Caftalium  tenet  Fluentum  : 

Nam  Letho  neq $  convenire  tanto 
Pojjint  n<£nia  parva ,  nec  coronent 
Immenfa  h<ec  medici  fepulchra  gutta  : 

Nervus  ingenii ,  Medulla  fuadas 
Dicendiqj  Tagus,  reconditarum 
Et  gemma  pretiofa  Liter  arum. 

Fatis  concidit ,  ( heu  trium  Sororum 
Dura  flamina )  Nobilis  Baconus. 

O  quam  te  memorem  Bacone  fumme 
Noftro  carminet  &  illa gloriofa 
Cunftorum  monumenta  feculorum , 

Excufa  ingenio  tuo0  &  Minerva  ! 

Quam  doliis ,  elegantibus ,  profundis , 

Inftauratio  Magna,  plena  rebus  i 
Quanto  lumine  tineas  Sophorumt 
Difpellit  veterum  tenebriccfas 
Ex  chao  pocreans  novam  ovcpiocv ; 

Sic  ipfe  Deus  inditum  fepulchro 
Corpus  re  flituet  manu  potenti  : 

Ergo  non  moreris  (Bacone)  nam  te 
A  morte ,  &  tenebris ,  &  a  fepulchro , 

Inftauratio  Magna  vindicabit . 

.  i  j  -i  •  *  >  i 

K.  C.  T.  C. 


PArcite  :  Noli  er  amat  facunda flentia  luffus3 
PoFlquam  obiit  folus  dicere  qui  potuit : 
Dicere ,  qu<e flupeat  Procerum  generoja  corona> 
Nexaqj  follicitisfolvere  Jura  reis. 

Vaftum  opus.  At  noflras  etiam  Verulamius<u7ej 
Inftaurat  veteres ,  condit  &  ille  novas. 

Non  qua  majores :  Penitos  verum  ille  receffus 
Natura,  audaci  provocat  ingenio. 

Ali  Eay  fifte  gradum,  ferilqj  nepotibus,  (inquit j) 
Linque  quod  inventum  fecla  minora  juvet. 
Sitiatis,  his  lefe  quod  nobilitara  Juventis^ 
Ja&ent  ingenio  tempora  noftra  tuo. 


t 


Eft 
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Eft  aliquid,  quo  mox  ventura  fuperbiet  a?tas  5 
Eft,  foli  notum  quod  decet  effe  mihi : 

Sit  tua  laus  pulchros  Corpus  duxifle  per  artus, 

Integra  cui  nemo  reddere  membra  queat : 

Sic  opus  artificem  infedtum  commendat  Apellerh, 

Cum  pingit  reliquam  nulla  manus  Venerem. 
t>ixit0  &  indulgens  caco  Natura  furori, 

Pnefecuit  Vita  E  Hum  OperifqS  flmul. 

At  Tu0  qui  pendentem 
Solus  quem  condant 

H.  T.  Coli.  Trin.  Socius. 

'.*•*  »  ...  •  \  i  '•  V  • 
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D*Ont  moriens  tantam  noflris  Verulamius  Heros 
TriStitiam  ^AwSisJuminaq^  uda  facit  i 
Credimus  heu  nullum  fieri  pojlfata  beatum , 

Credimus  &  Samium  deflpuijfe  fenem . 

Scilicetf  hic  miferis^f (elix  nequit  ejfe±  Caminis, 

Nec  fe  quam  Mufas  plus  amat  ijie  fuas. 

At  luftantem  animam  Clotho  imperiofa  coegit 
Ad  caelum^  invitos  traxit  in  afira  pedesi 
Ergone  Phoebeias  jacuiffe putabimus  artes  g 
Atq->  herbas  Clarii  nil  valuiffe  Dei  ? 

Phoebus  tdent  potuit ,  nec  virtus  abfuit  herbis , 

Hunc  art  em ,  atq^iUas  vim  retinere  putes: 

At  Phoebum  (ut  metuit  ne  Rex  foret  ijie  Caminis) 

Rivali  medicam  crede  neghffe  manum. 

Hinc  dolor  eji  3  quod  cum  Phoebo  Verulamius  Heros 
Major  erat  reliquis ,  hac  foret  arte  minor . 

Vos  tamen.  o0  tantum  Manes  atq$  Vmbra>  Camasme, 

Et  pcene  inferni  pallida  turba  Jovis, 

Si fpiratis  adhuc  0  &  non  lufijiis  ocello  sy 
Sed  neqi  pofi  illum  vos  fupereffe  putem  : 

Si  vos  ergo  aliquis  de  morte  reduxerit  Orpheus^ 
iStaq >  non  aciem  fallit  imago  meam  i 
Difcite  nunc  gemitus ,  &  lamentabile  carmen , 

Ex  oculis  vejiris  lacryma  multa fluat . 

En  quam  multa  fluit  .<?  tier  as  agnofco  Caminas 
Et  lacrymas ,  Helicon  vix  fatis  unus  erit  , 

Deucalionans  &  qui  non  merfus  in  undis 
Pernaflus  ( mirum  e  SI')  hifce  latebiy  aquis. 

Scilicet  hic  periit ,  per  quem  vos  vivitis y  &  qut~ 

Multa  Pierias  nutriit  arte  Deas.  r 
Vidit  ut  hic  artes  nulla  radice  retentas , 

Languere  ut  fummo  femina  fparfdfol&f 
Crefcere  Pegafeas  docuit ,  Velut  Hafla  Quirini 
Crevit ,  exiguo  tempore  Laurus  erat . 

[D2]  ,  .  Ergo 

4. 


audes  detexere  teiam , 
hac  monumenta  fcies. 
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Ergo  Heliconiadas  docuit  cum  crefcere  divas. 

Diminuent  hujus  fecula,  nulla  decus . 

Nec  ferre  ulterius  generofi  pe&oris  afius 
Contemptum  potuit  ,  Diva  Minerva,  tuum. 

Rellituit  calamus  folitum  divinus  honorem , 

Difpulit  &  nubes  alter  Apollo  tuas. 

Difpulit  &  tenebras  fed  quas  obfufca  vetufias , 

.  Temporis  &  prifci  lippa  fenetfa  tulit  3 
Atq?  alias  methodos f aerum  injlauravit  acumen , 

Gnoffiaq}  eripuit,  fed  fua  fila  dedit . 

Scilicet  antiquo  fapientum  vulgus  in  eevo 

Tam  claros  oculos  non  habuijfe  liquet  3  , 

Hi  veluti  Eoo  Jurgens  de  littore  Phoebus, 

Hic  velut  in  media,  fulget  Apollo  die  : 

Hi  veluti  Typhis  tent  urunt  £quora  primum. 

At  vix  deferuit  littora  prima  ratis, 

Pleiadas  hic  Hyadafqs  atq?  omnia  fidera  nofcens, 

Syrtes  atq 3  tuos,  improba  Sylla,  canes  3 
Scit  quod  vitandum  ejl,  quo  dirigat  aequore  navem , 

Certius  &  curfum  nautica  monflrat  acus  I 
Infantes  illi  Mulas,  hic  gignit  adultas  3  . 

Mortales  iUi,  gignit  at  ifle  Deas.  ' 

P almam  ideo  reliquis  Magna  Inftauratio  libris 
Abjiulit,  &  cedunt  fqualida  turba Jbphi . 

Et  veftita  novo  Pallas  modo  prodit  ami&u,  ' 

Anguis  depofitis  ut  nitet  exuviis.  ’  : 

Sic  Phoenix  cineres  fpe&at  modo  nata  paternos, 

./Elbnis  <&  rediit  prima  juventa fenis. 

InB  aurata  fu  os  & fic  Verulamia  muros 
Ja&at,  &  antiquum  fperat  ab  inde  decus . 

Sed  quanta  effulgent  plus  quam  mortalis  ocelli 
Lumina,  dum  regni  myftica  facra  canat  .<? 

Dum  fic  nature  leges,  arcandq'.  Regum, 

Tanquam  a  fecretis  effet  utrifque,  canat : 

Dum  canat  Henricum,  qui  Rex, idem  Sacerdos , 

Connubio flabili  junxit  utramqj  Rofam . 

Atqui  h&c  JuntnoJiris  longe  majora  Ca  maenis. 

Non  hac  infeelix  Granta,  fed  Auhfciat  ; 

Sed  cum  Granta  labris  admoverit  ubera  tantis 
Jus  habet  in  laudes  ( 'maxime  AlumneJ  tuas . 
jus  habet,  ut  mosSl  os  lacrymis  extingueret  iones, 

Pojfet  ut  e  medio  diripuife  rogo . 

At  nojlra  tibi  nulla  ferant  encomia  Mufe, 

Ipfe  canis,  laudes  &  canis  inde  tuas. 

Nos  tamen  &  laudes,  qua  pojfumus  arte,  canemus. 

St  tamen  ars  defit ,  laus  erit  ifle  dolor. 

Tho.  Randolph.  T,  C. 
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Oie  cadit  Aonii  rarijjima  Gloria,  ccetus  ? 

^  Et  placet  Aoniis  credere  femen  agris  ? 
Frangantur  Calami ,  difrump  ant  nr  q',  libelli , 

Hoc  pojjint  tetric£ fi  modo  jure  Dese. 

Heu  qu£  lingua  filet  ,  qii£  jam  facundia  cejfat , 

Quo  fugit  ingenii  NeUar  &  Efca  tui  ? 
ghiomodo  Mufarum  nobis  contingit  Alumnis 
Vt  caderet  nojlri prafes  Apollo  chori  ? 

Si  nil  cura,fides,  labor  ,  aut  vigilantia pojjint , 

Siq- }  feret  rapidas ,  de  tribus  una ,  manus  5 
Cur  nos  multa  brevi  nobis  proponimus  avo  ? 

Cur  putri  excutimus  f cripta  fepulta Jitu  .<? 

Scilicet  ut  dignos  aliorum  a  Morte  labores 
Dum  rapimus ,  nos  Mors  in  fua  jura  trahat « 
§uid  tamen  incafium  nil  proficientia  fundo 
Verba?  quis  optabit ,  te  reticente ,  loqui  ? 

Hemo  tuumfpargat  violis  fragrantibus  urnam , 

Nec  tibi  Pyramidum  mole fepulchra  locet  3 
Nam  tua  confervant  operofa  volumina  famam. 

Hoc  fatis,  h£c  probihent  te  monumenta  moru 

Williams. 


O*  Rdine  iequeretur  defcriptio  Tumuli  VERULAMIANI^ 
monumentum  Nobiliff.  M  U  T I S I  I,  in  honorem  domini  fui 
conftrudum  3  qui  pietate,  &  dignitatem  Patroni  fui ,  quem  (quod 
rari  faciunt,  etiam  poft  cineres  Coluit)  confuluit  3  Patris  (us  op¬ 
probrium  diluit  5  fibi  nomen  condidit.  Bufta  hxc  nondum  in  viut 
interpres,  fed  invifurus :  Interim  Ledor  tua  cura  Commoda,  &  abi 
in  rem  tuam. 
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Inclyte  Acad. 

canTabrigiensi.  s. 

DEbita  Filii  qualia  poftum 
perfblvo  ,  quod  vero  fa¬ 
cio,  idem  8c  vos  hortor,  ut  Aug- 

N  •  / 

mentis  Scientiarum  ftrenue  incum¬ 
batis:  8cin  Animi  modeftia  liber¬ 
tatem  ingenii  retineatis  :  Neq$ 
talentum  a  veteribus  concredi¬ 
tum  in  fudario  reponatis.  AfFu- 

i 

erit  proculdubio  Sc  affalferit  Di¬ 
vini  Luminis  Gratia,  fi  humilia- 


Academiae. 
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ta  &  fubmifsa  Religio  ni  Philofophia 
clavibus  fenfus  legitime  &  dex¬ 
tre  utamini :  8c  amoto  omni  con- 
tradi&ionis  ftudio,  Quifq$  cum 
alio  3  ac  fi  ipfe  fecum  difputet  , 
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am  proprias  modefte  perpend en- 
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tes,  fubinde  tamen  experiamini  3 

* 

omnia  cedent  quam  optime  5  fi 
Arma  non  alii  in  alios  vertatis  fed 
jun&is  copiis  in  Naturam  rerum 
imprefiionem  faciatis,  fiifficit  quip¬ 
pe  illa  Honori  8c  Vi&oria?*  Valete » 
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Corifulted  thus. 

And  thus  concluded  with  Himfelf ;  the  publicati¬ 
on  whereof  he  conceiv’d  did  concern  the  prelent 
and  future  Age. 

/  t i  f 

Eihg  it  was  mdnifeflly  known  unto  him ,  that  hu¬ 
mane  unde rflan ding  creates  it  felf  much  trouble  y 
nor  maizes  an  apt  andfober  ufe  of  fuch  Aids^  as 
are  within  the  Command  of  Man }  from  whence 
infinite  ignorance  of  Things  ;  dnd from  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  Things  j  innumcrous  difadvantages  ;  his  opi¬ 
nion  Was ,* that  With  all  oUr  induftry  we  jhould  endeavour ,  if 
happily  that  fame  Commerce  of  the  Mind  and  of  Things 
(than  which  a  greater  blefftng  can  hardly  be  found  on  Earthy 
certainly  of  earthl y  Felicities )  might  by  any  means  be  en¬ 
tirely  rcftored  at  leaft  brought  to  terms  of  nearer  corre- 
fpojndence.  But  that  Errors ,  which  have  prevailedy  and 
Would  prevail  for  ever  y  one  after  anothery  (if  the  mind 
were  left  free  to  it  felf )  fbould  re&ifie  themfelveSy  either 
by  the  inbred  power  of  the  understanding 3  or  by  the  aids  and 
afjiflances  of  Eogickj,  there  was  no  hope  at  all  $  becaufe  that  * 
the  Primitive  Notions  of  Things y  which  the  mind  with  a 
too  facile  and  fupine  attraSlive  faculty  receives  in  ,  trea- 
fures  up  and  accumulateSy  from  which  all  the  refi  are  de¬ 
rived  y  are  unfoundy  confufedy  and  rafbly  abfirafted  from 
things .  The  like  luxuriant  vanity  and  inconstancy  there  is  in 
the  fecond  and  fequent  Notions  '■>  whence  it  comes  to  pafsythat 
all  that  humane  Keafon  which  we  employ ,  as  touching  the  In - 
quifition  of  things y  if  not  well  digefted  and  built  y  but  like 
fome  magnificent  Pile  without  foundation.  For  whilft  men 
admire  and  celebrate  the  counterfeit  forces  of  the  mind  \  her 
true  powers  which  might  be  raifed  ( [were  right  diretiions  ad - 
minifiredy  and  fhe  taught  to  become  obfequious  to  things  , 
sand  not  impotently  to  infult  over  them )  they  pafs  by  and 

l of  fi  This  one  way  remained)  that  the  bufmefs  be  wholly 
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reattewped  with  better  preparations  *,  and  that  there  be 
throughout ,  An' Jnftau ration  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  and  of 
all  Humane  Learning  rais'd  from  [olid  foundations .  And 
this ,  though  it  may  feem  in  a  fort  an  infinite  enterprise , 
mortal  abilities ,  jye*  will  be  found  more 

found  and  aclvifed,  than  thofe  performances  which  hither¬ 
to  have  been  atchieved  :  for  in  this  there  isfome  ijfue  }  but 
in  the  endeavours  now  undertaken  about  Sciences ,  a  perpe¬ 
tual  Wheeling,  Agitation  and  Circle .  Neither  is  he  igno - 
rant  how  unfrequented  this  Experience  /V,  difficil  and 
incredible  toperfwade  a  belief  j  j/ef  Fe  thought  not  to  defert 
the  dejign ,  «or  himfelf,  but  to  try  and  fet  upon  the  way , 
which  alone  is  pervious  and  penetrable  to  the  mind  of  Man • 
For  it  is  better  to  give  a  beginning  to  a  thing  which  may  once 
come  to  an  end,  than  with  an  eternal  contention  and  findy  to 
be  enwrapt  in  thofe  mases  which  are  endlefs .  And  the  ways 
of  Contemplation  for  the  mofi  part  refemble  thofe  celebrated 
ways  of  ABion  the  one,  at  the  firji  entrance  bard  and  dif¬ 
ficult,  ends  in  an  open  plain  \  the  other  at  frfi  fight  ready 
andeafie,  leads  into  by-ways  and  down-falls  :  And  being  he 
was  uncertain  when  fuch  confidzrations  Jhould  hereafter  come 
into  any  man's  mindy  induced  efpecially  from  this  argument * 
that  there  hath  none  hitherto  appear'd,  who  hath  applied  his 
mind  to  fuch  cogitations,  he  refolv’d  to  publifb,  feparately, 
the  Fir  ft  parts  as  they  could  be  perfected.  Neither  is  this  an 
ambitious  but  foUicitous  feflination  *,  that  if  in  the  mean 
fpace  he  Jhould  depart  this  mortal  fiation  there  might  yet 
remain  a  defignationand  deflination  of  the  thing  he  compre¬ 
hended  in  his  mind  *,  and  withall  fome  Demonflration  of  his 
fincere  and  propenfe  affeBion  to  promote  the  good  of  Man¬ 
kind,  Truly  he  efieemed  other  ambition  whatfoever,  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  bufinefs  he  had  in  hand:  For  either  the  matter 
in  confutation ,  and  thus  far  profecuted ,  is  nothing*,  or  fo 
much  as  the  confcience  of  the  merit  it  felfi  ought  to  give 
him  contentment  without  feekjng  a  recompencefrom  abroad . 
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His  great  Inftauration. 


The  PREFACE. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning  ,  that  it  is  not  Profpe- 
rous,  nor  greatly  Advanced ;  and  that  a  fir  dif¬ 
ferent  way,  than  hath  been  fyiown  to  former  Ages, 
mutt  be  opened’,  to  man's  Vnderttanding  ;  and  o- 
ther  Aids  procured;  that  the  Mind  may  practice 
her  ownpower  the  nature  of  things. 

|T  feems  to  me,  that  men  neither  underftand 
the  Eftate  they  poffefs ,  nor  their  Abilities 
to  purchafe  :  but  of  the  one  to  prefume 
more;  of  the  other, lefs, than  indeed  they 
fhould.  So  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  over-prizing 
the  Arts  received,  they  make  no  farther  Inquiry  j  or  un¬ 
dervaluing  themfelves,  more  than  in  equity  they  ought, 
they  expend  their  Abilities  upon  matters  of  flight  confe- 
qirence,  never  once  making  experiment  of  .thofe  things 
which  conduce  to  the  fumm  of  the  butinefs.  Wherefore, 
Sciences  alfo  have ,  as  it  were,  their  Fatal  Columns  ;  being 

men  are  not  excited,  either  out  of  Defire  or  Hope,  to  pe¬ 
netrate  farther.  And  {ecv^jkL^P*>^!A^-^^d~JL£Sp 
ofjhe  cheif  caufes  of  IV j.  .and  that  out  o  a  con  - 
dence  of  what  we  poffefs  in  prefent,  true  afliftances  are 
difeSlfot  the  future,  it  is  expedient,  nay,  altogether 
nccefl'ary,  that  the  exceffive  Reverence  and  Admiration 
conceived  of  thofe  Sciences ,  which  hitherto  have  been 
found  out,  fhould  in  the  Front  and  Entrance  of  this  work, 
(and  that  roundly  and  undiffemblingly  )  by  forne  whob 
fome  premonition,  be  taken  off,  left  their  Copy  and  U- 

till ry  be  too  much  Magnified  and  Celebrated,  tor  he  that 
J  qJ  iurveys 
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farveys  with  diligence  all  the  variety  of  Books,  wherein 
Arts  and  Sciences  triumph  ,  fhall  every  where  find  infi-  - 
nite  repetitions  of  the  fame  matter  ,  for  manner  of  De¬ 
livery  divers,  but  for  Invention  ftale  and  preoccupate  '■>  fo 
as  what  at  firft  view  feem’d  numerous  ,  after  examination 
taken,  are  found  much  abated.  §  jAs  for  profit,  I  may  con¬ 
fidently  avouch  it,  That  the  wifdom  we  have  extracted  , 
chiefly  from  the  Grecians,  feems  to  be  a  Child-hood  of 
Knowledge,  and  to  participate  that  which  is  proper  to 
children,  namely,  that  it  is  apt  for  tal\  5  but  impotent  and 
immature  for  propagation  :  for  it  is  of  Controverfies  rank 
and  fertile,  but  of  works  barren  and  fruitlefs.  So  that 
the  Fable  and  Fifiion  of  Scylla ,  feems  to  be  a  lively  Image 
of  the  State  of  Learnings  as  now  it  is,  which  for  the  up¬ 
per  parts  had  the  face  and  countenance  of  a  comely  Vir¬ 
gin  j  but  was  from  the  womb  downward  circled  and  en- 
wrapt  with  barkjng  Mongers.  So  the  Sciences  wherein  we 
are  trained  up,  contain  in  them  certain  Generalities  fpeci- 
ous  and  plaufible,  but  when  you  defcend  unto  particu¬ 
lars,  3s  to  the  Parts  of  Generation,  expelling  folid  effe&s, 
and  fubftantial  operations,  then, Contentions  and  Barking 
Altercations  arife,  wherein  they  clofe,  and  which  fupply 
the  place  of  a  fruitful  jyombji  §  Again,  if  thefe  kinds 
of  Sciences  were  not  altogether  a  mere  livelefs  Thing, 
methinks  it  fhould  not  have  fain  out,  which  now  for  many 
Ages  hath  continued,  that  they  fhould  thus  ftand  at  a  flay, 
in  a  manner  immoveable  in  their  firft  Footings,withouc  any 
Augmentation  worthy  the  Race  of  Mankind,  in  fuch'a 
dull  Improficicnce,  that  not  only  Affertion  remains  Af- 
fertion,  but  Queftion  refisftill  Q^ieftion ,  which  by  De¬ 
putes  is  not  determined,  but  fixt  and  cherifht :  and  all 
Tradition  and  Succeffion  of  Difcipline  delivered  from 
hand  to  hand,  prefents  and  exhibits  the  Perfon  of  Teacher 
and  Scholar,  not  of  inventor,  or  of  one  fhould  add  fome- 
thing  of  note  to  what  is  invented.  §  But  in  Arts  Mecha- 
chanical  we  fee  the  contrary  hath  come  to  pafs,  which  as 
if  they  were  infpired  by  the  Vital  breath  and  prolifick  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  thriving  Air ,  afe  daily  Fropagated  and  Per- 
feSfedy  and  which  in  their  firft  Authors, appear’d,  for  the 
moft  part  rude  and  even  burthenfome  and  Formlefs,  have 

afterward 
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afterward  acquir’d  new-refin’d  vcrtues,  and  a  certain apc~ 
Propriety  and  nfeful  Accommodation,  fo  infinitely  fruit¬ 
ful,  that  fooner  may  mens  ftudics  and  defires  languish  and 
change,  than  thefe  Sciences  arive  at  their  full  height  and 
perfedion.  §  Contrariwife  Philofophy,  and  Sciences  In- 
telleStua!,  like  States  are  ador'd  and  celebrated  ,  but  no- 
thing  Advanc'd  ,  nay,  commonly  of  moft  vigor  in  their 
firft  Author,  and  by  Time  Degenerate  and  become  em- 
bafed.  For  fince  the  time  men  became  rf^ofe^and  as  (JV 
dary  Senators’)  refigned  over  to  the  Placits  and  Definiti¬ 
ons  of  one,  they  do  not  add  any  Amplitude  to  Science s1 
but  arc  wholly  taken  up  in  a  Pervile  duty  of  Polijhino  d 
Protesting  certain  Authors.  §  And  let  no  man  here  al¬ 
lcage,  that  Sciences  growing  up  by  degrees, have  at  length 
arrived  to  a  juft:  period  or  perferi:  Stature,  and  fo  ( as  have- 
ing  filled  up  the  juft  fpaces  of  Augment  at  ioti)  have  fctled 
and  fixt  themfelves  in  the  works  of  fome  few  Authors , 
and  now  that  nothing  more  accompliflit  can  be  found  out, 
there  remains  no  more  to  do,  but  that  the  Sciences  already 
extant  be  improved ,  and  adorned.  Indeed  it  could  be 
wiflit  that  the  fate  pf  Learning  were  thus  profperousi  but 
the  very  truth  is,  thefe  mancipations  and  fervile  refigna- 
tions  of  Sciences ,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  peccant  humour, 
bred  out  of  daring  Juft  and  confidence  in  fome  few,  and 
a  languifiiing  floth  and  Pufillanimicy  in  the  reft.  For  when 
Sciences  (for  fome  parts  it  may  be)  have  been  tilled  and 
laboured  with  diligence,  then  perchance  hath  there  rifen 
up  fome  bold-undertaking  wit,  for  Compendious  brevity 
of  Method  popular  and  plaufible,  who  in  fiiew  hath  con- 
llituted  a  Science ,  but  iindeed  depraved  the  Labours  of  the 
Ancients ;  Yet  thefe  Abridgments  find  acceptation  with 
Pofterity,  for  the  expedite  ufe  of  fuch  a  work,  and  to  a» 
void  the  trouble  and  impatience  of  a  new  Inquiry.  §  And 
if  any  ftand  upon  Confent  now  inveterate ,  as  the  Judge¬ 
ment  and  teft  of  Time,  let  him  kno  w  he  builds  upon  a  yery 
deceivable  and  infirm  Foundation.  Nor  is  it,  for  the  moft 
part,  fo  revealed  unto  us,  what  in  Arts  and  Sciences  hath 
been  difeovered  and  brought  to  light  in  divers  ages,  and 
different  Regions  of  the  World  j  much  lefs  what  hath 
been  experimented,  and  ferioufly  laboured  by  particular 
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Perfonsin  private ;  For  neither  the  Births, nor  the  Abortions 
of  Time  have  been  Regiflred.  §  Nous  C°nfent  it  feif,  not 
the  long  continuation  thereof,  with  fuch  reverence  to  be 
adored:  for  however  there  may  be  many  kinds  of  States 
in  Civil  Government-,  yet  the  State  of  Sciences  u  but  one, 
which  always  was,  and  fo  will  continue, Popular  -,  and  with 
rhe  People  the  Difciplinesmoft  in  requeft  are  either  Png- 
nations  and  Polemical  ',  or  Specious  and  Frivolous^  name¬ 
ly  fuch  as  either  illaqueate  or  allure  the  ajfent.  (Where- 
fore  without  queftion, the  greateft  Wits  in  every  age  have 
been  over-born,  and  in  a  fort  tyrannized  over,  whilftmen 
of  Capacity  and  Comprehenfion above  the  vulgar,  (yet 
confulting  their  own  Credit  and  Reputation)  have  <ub- 
mitted  themfelves  to  the  over- fwaying  Judgement  of  Time 
and  Multitude.  Therefore  if  in  any  Ft  me  or  Place,  more 
profound  Contemplations  have  perchance  emerged  ana 
revealed  themfelves,  they  have  been  forthwith  toft  and  ex- 
tineuiflit  by  the  Winds  and  Tempefts  of  Popular  opini¬ 
ons:  fo  that  time  like  a  River  carries  down  to  us  that 
which  is  light  and  blown  up -,  but  fink/  and  drowns  that  - 
which  is  weighty  and  [olid.  *  Nay  the  very  fame  Au¬ 
thors,  who  haveufurpt  a  kind  of  Vi&ature  in  Sciences,^ 
with  fuch  confidence  paft  cenfure  upon  matters  in  doubt, 
have  yet  (the  heat  once  over)  in  the  Intervals,  from  thele 
peremptory  fits  of  Affeveration,  changed  their  note,  an 
betaken  themfelves  to  complaints,  upon  the  fubtilty  of 
Nature,  the  fecret  Receffes  of Truth, the  Obfrunty  of  Things  , 
the  Implication  of  Caufes,  th elnfirmity  frians  Difcern- 
ino  Power  :  Yet  nothing  the  more  modeft  for  all  this,  fee¬ 
ing  they  chufe  rather  to  charge  the  Fault  upon  the  common 
condition  of  Man  and  Nature,  than  to  acknowledge  any 
Perfonal  deficience  in  themfelves.  Yea,  it  is  a  thing  ujual 
with  them,  that  what  they  cannot  compafs  by  Art,  their 
wav  applied,  to  conclude  the  fameimpoflible  to  be  attain¬ 
ed  by  the  fame  Art :  and  yet  for  all  this,  /^rimuftnot  e 
condemned,  being  flic  is  to  examine  and  judge  5  w  ere 
V  fore  the  aim  and  intention  of  fuch  accufations  js  only  this,  < 
That  I  n  no  ranee  may  be  delivered  from  Ignominy*  bo  |lke" 
wife  what  is  already  commended  unto  us,’afid  entertaine^ 
hitherto,  isformoft  part  fuch  a  kind  of  Knowledge,  as  is 
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full  of  Words  and  Queftions  ;  but  barren  of  Works  and 
real  1  mprovements ;  for  Augmentation  backward  and  heart- 
lefs ;  pretending  perfection  in  the  whole,  but  ill-filled  up 
in  the  Parts ;  for  choice  Popular,  and  of  the  Authors  them- 
felves  fufpefled,  and  therefore  fortified  and  countenanced 
by  artificiousevafions.  §  And  the  Perfons  who  have  en¬ 
tertained  a  defign  to  make  trial  themfelves,  and  to  give 
fome  Advancement  to  Sciences  ,  and  to  Propagate  their 
bounds,  even  thefe  Authors  durfi:  not  make  an  open  de- 
from  the  Common  received  Opinions ,  nor  vifit 
the  Head-fprings  of  Nature,  but  take  themfelves  to  have 
done  a  great  matter,  and  to  have  gained  mucu  upon  the 
Age,  if  they  may  but  interlace ,  or  annex  any  tiling  of  their 
own;  providently  confidering  with  themfelves,  that  by 
thefe  middle  courfes,  they  may  both  conferve  the  modetty 
of  Ajfenting ;  and  the  liberty  of  Adding.  But  whilft  they 
thus  cautioufly  conform  themfelves  to  Opinions  and  Cu- 
ftoms,  thefe  Plaujtble  moderations ,  redound  to  the  gitat 
prejudice  and  detriment  of  Learning;  Forat  once  to  Ad¬ 
mire  and  go  beyond  Authors ,  are  habits  feldom  compatible  : 
but  it  comes  to  pafs  here  after  the  manner  of  IP aters ,  which 
will  not  afeend  higher  than  the  level  of  the  firjl  Spring-head , 
from  whence  they  depend  ;  wherefore  fuch  writers  amend 
many  things,  but  promote  little  or  nothing,  making  a  _ 
Proficience  in  Melioration,  noc  in  Augmentation.  §  Nei¬ 
ther  hath  there  been  wanting  undertaking  Spirits ,  who 
with  a  more  refolute  confidence,  prefuming  nothing  yet 
done,  take  themfelves  to  be  the.  men,  muft  reCtifie  All  ; 
and  imployingthe  firength  of  their  wits  in  crying  down, 
and  reverfing  all  former  judgements,  have  made  paffage 
to  themfelves,  and  their  .own  Placitr,  w’nofe  bufie  Cla¬ 
mor,  hath  not  much  advanced  Knowledge,  fince  then  aina 
and  intention  hath  been,  not  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  Phi-, 
lofop hy  and  Arts,  by  a.  fwcere  and  folicl  Enquiry  ;  but  only 
to  change  the  Placits ,  and  tranflate  the  Empire  of  Opini¬ 
ons,  and  fettle  it  upon  themfelves,  with  little  advantage 
to  Learning-,  feeing  amongjl  oppoftte  Errors,  the  Caufes  of 
Erring  are  commonly  the  fame.  §  And  if  any  inconcern- 

ed  natures,  not  mancipate  to  others,  or  their  own  opini¬ 
ons,  but  affeCting  liberty,  have  been  lo  lar  animated,  as  to 
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defire  that  others  together  with  themfelves,  would  make 
farther  Inquiry  *,  thefe  furdy  have  meant  well,  but  per¬ 
formed  little  ,  for  they  feem  to  have  proceeded  upon  pro¬ 
bable  grounds  only,  being  wheeled  about  in  a  vertiginous 
maze  of  Arguments,  and  by  a  promifcuous  licenfe  of  in¬ 
quiry,  have  indeed  loofned  thefinews  of  fevere  Inquifiti - 
on  :  nor  hath  any  of  all  thefe  with  a  juft  patience,  and  fuf- 
ficient  expectance  attended  the  Operations  of  Nature ,  and 
the fucceffes  of  Experience.  §  Some  again  have  cmbarqu’d 
themfelves  in  the  Seaof  Experiments ,  and  become  almoft 
Mechanical  j  but  in  the  Experience  it  felf,  they  have  pra- 
Clifed  a  roving  manner  of  Inquiry ,  which  they  do  not  in 
a  regular  courfe  conftantly  purfue.  §  Nay,  many  pro¬ 
pound  to  themfelves ,  certain  petty  Tasks,  raking  them¬ 
felves  to  have  accomplifht  a  great  performance,  if  they  can 
but  extrafl:  fome  one  Invention  by  a  manage  as  poor  as  im¬ 
pertinent  ;  for  none  rightly  and  fuccefsfully  fearch  the 
nature  of  any  thing  to  the  life  in  the  Thing  it  felf  \  but  af¬ 
ter  a  painful  and  diligent  variation  of  Experiments,  not 
breaking  off  there,  proceeds  on,  finding  ftill  emergent 
matter  of  farther  Difcovery.  §  And  it  is  an  Error  offpe- 
cialnote,  that  the  induftry  beftowed  in  Experiments,  hath 
prefently,  upon  the  firft  accefs  into  the  Rufinefs,  by  a  too 
forward  and  unfeafonable  Defire,  feifed  upon  fome  de - 
fign’d  operation  5  I  mean  fought  after,  Fru&ifera  non  Lit - 
cifera,  Experiments ■  of  Z )fe  and  not  Experiments  of  Light 
and  Difcovery  :  not  imitating  the  divine  method  which 
created  the  fir  ft  day  Light  only,  and  allowed  it  one  entire 
Day,  producing  no  Materiate  wor\the  fame  day  but  de¬ 
fended  to  their  Creation  the  days  following.  §  As  for 
thofe  who  have  given  the  preeminence  unto  Logici^,  and 
are  of  opinion  that  the  fureft  Guards  for  Sciences  muft 
be  procur’d  from  thence  5  they  have  truly  and  wifely 
difcerned,  that  the  mind  of  man,  and  IntelleCfive  Faculty 
left  unto  it  felf,  may  defervedly  be  fufpe&ed.  But  the 
remedy  is  too  weak  for  the  difeafe,  and  is  it  felf  not  exempt 
from  Diftemperature  j  for  the  Logich^  in  force,  though  it 
may  be  rightly  accommodated  unto  Matters  Civil  and  Po¬ 
pular  Sciences,  which  confift  in  D  if  courfe  and  Opinion  m,  yet 
it  comes  far  fiiort  of  penetrating  the  fubtilty  of  Nature , 
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and  undertaking  more  than  it  can-  m after,  feems  rather  to 
ettabhfJj  and  fix  Errors  than  to  open  a  way  to  Truth , 

§  Wherefore  to  recoiled  what  hath  been  faid,  it  feems 
that  neither  Information  from  others  ,  nor  mens  Inquiries 
touching  Sciences ,  have  hitherto  fuccefsfully  fliined  forth, 

.  ^fpccially  feeing  there  is  fo  little  certainty  in  Demonftrati * 

JHP  j)ti  and  Infallibility  of  Experiments  thus  far  difeovered. 

I  And  the  Fabrick  of  the  Univerfe  to  the  contemplative 
1  eye  of  the  Mind,  for  the  frame  thereof,  is  like  fome  Laby- 
'  rinth  or  intricate  Maze,  where  fo  many  doubtful  paflages  ; 
fuch  deceiveable  refemblances,  of  Things  and  Signs  5  fuch 
oblique  and  ferpentine  windings,  and  intricate  knots  of 
Nature  every  where  prefent  themfelves,  as  confouhds  the 
underftanding.  And  withall,  we  muft  continually  make 
our  way,  through  the  woods  of  Experiences,  and  parti¬ 
cular  Natures,  by  the  incertain  Light  of  Senfc,  fometimes 
firming,  fometimes  fhadowed  :  yea,  and  the  guides,  which 
(as  hath  been  toucht)  offer  their  afliftance,  they  likewife 
are  entangled,  and  help  to  make'  up  the  number  of  Errors, 
and  of  thofe  that  Err.  In  matters  of  fuch  perplext  dif¬ 
ficulty,  there  is  no  relying  upon  the  Judgement  of  men 
from  their  own  abilities ,  or  upon  the Cafual Felicity  of 
P articular  events  '■>  for  neither  the  capacity  of  Man ,  how 
excellent  foe ver  j  nor  the  chance  of  Experience  ,  never  fo 
often  iterated  and  eflayed,  is  of  force  to  conquer  thefe 
Myfteries  :  we  muft  march  by  line  and  level,  and  all  the 
way,  even  from  the  firft  perception  of  Senfes,  muft  be  fe- 
cured,  and  fortified/by  a  certain  Rule,  and  conftant  Me¬ 
thod  of  proceeding^  §  Yet  are  not  thefe  things  fo  to  be 
underftood,  as  if,  in  fo  many  Ages,  and  fo  much  Indu- 
ftry,  nothing  at  all  hath  been  performed  to  purpofe  }  nor 
is  their  any  caufe  why  it  fhould  repent  us  of  the  Difcove - 
ties  already  made}  for  certainly  the  Ancients,  in  thofe 
fpeculations  which  confiftin  ftrength  of  Wit,  and  abftraft 
Meditation,  have  approved  themfelves  men  of  admirable 
comprehenfions :  But  as  in  the  Art  of  Navigation ,  the 
men  of  former  Ages,  direfting  their  courfe  by  obfervation 
of  Stars  only,  could  edge  along  the  coaft  of  the  known 
Continent,  and  it  may  be,  crofs  fome  narrow'  Seas  or  the 
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Mediterranean  ;  but  before  the  Ocean  could  be  thus  com¬ 
manded,  and  the  Regions  of  the  new  world  dilcovered, 
it  was  requifite  that  the  ufe  of  the  Manners  Needle,  as  a 
more  fure  and  certain  guide  (hould  be  firft  found  out ;  even 
fo  what  difcoveries  foever  have  been  hitherto  made  in  Am 
and  Sciences,  they  are  of  that  quality,  as  might  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  Praaice,  Meditation,  Obfervation  and 
Difcburfe,  as  things  nearer  the  fenfes,  and  for  moft  part, 

'  Under  the  command  of  common  Notions ;  but  before  we 
can  make  our  approaches,  to  the  remote  and  hidden  ie- 
crets  of  Nature,  it  is  neceffarily  requifite,  that  a  better  and 

more  perfeft  ufe,  and  praflick-operation  of  the  Mind  and 

Underffanding  Faculty  be  introduc'd.  §  As  for  us,  furely 
we  (  vahquilh  d  with  an  immortal  Jove  of  Truth)  have  ex¬ 
pos’d  our  felves  to  doubtful, difficult  and  defert  Paths  5  and 
by  the  proteaion  and  affiftance  of  the  Divine  Power, 
have  born  up  and  encouraged  our  felves  againft  the  vio¬ 
lent  A  (faults  and  prepared  Armies,  as  it  were,  of  Opinions, 
and  againft  our  own  private  and  inward  hefitations  and 
'  fcruples,  and  againft  the  clouds  and  darknefs  of  Nature, 
and  every  where  flying  fancies  ■,  thatfo  we  might  procure 
the  prefent  and  future  Age  more  fafe  and  found  Indications 
and  Itnpreffions  of  Truth.  If  in  this  high  and  arduous 
attempt,  we  have  made  any  Froficience ,  furely  by  no  o- 
thet  means  have  we  cleared  our  felves  a  way,  than  by  a 
fincere  and  juft  humiliation  of  the  [pint  of  Man  ,  to  the 
laws  and  operations  of  Nature J  For  all  they  that  went  be- 
'  fore  us,  who  applied  themielves  to  the  finding  out  ot 
Arts  calling  a  tranfient  eye  upon  Things,  Examples,  and 
Experience,  have  prefently  (as  if  Invention  were  nothing 
elfe  but  a  meer  Agitation  of  Brain)  invoked  in  a  manner 
their  own  fpirits,  to  divine,  and  utter  Oracles  unto  them  : 
but  we  being  chaftely  and  perpetually  converfant  with  the 
operations  of  Nature,  divorce  not  the  Intelleft  from  the 
Obiefi  farther  than  that  the  Images  and  Beams  of  things 
(as  in  fenfe)may  meet  and  concentrate  ;  by  which  manner 
of  proceeding,  there  is  not  much  left  to  the  ftrengthand 
excellency  of  Wit.  fTIie  fame  fubmiffion  of  fpintwe 

have  pra&ifed  in  difcovery,  we  have  followed  in  delivery  : 
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Nor  have  we  endeavour’d  to  fet  off  our  felves  with  Glory* 
or  draw  a  Majefty  upon  our  Invention?,  either  by  TrC 
urnphs  of  Confutations ,  ojr  Depofitions  of  Antiquity  * 
or  an  ufurpation  of  Authority  -  or  the  vail  of  Obfcuri- 
tv  *  which  arc  Arts  he  may  eafily  find  out,  whofe  ftudy  is 
not  fo  much  the  Profit  of  others,  as  Applaufe  to  him- 
felf.*  I  fay  we  neither  have  praftifed  3  nor  go  we  about, 
by  force  or  fraud  to  circumvent  mens  j tidgements,  but  con¬ 
duct  them  to  the  things  themfelves,  and  to  the  league  and 
confederacy  of  things,  that  they  may  fee  what  they  have, 
what  thqy  reprehend,  what  they  add  and  contribute  to  the 
Pi  1b lick.  And  if  we  have  been  too  credulous,  or  too  dor- 
manr^sTnot  fo  i  ntentive  upon  the  matter, or  languifht  in  the 
or  broken  off  the  thread  of  the  Inquiry ,  yet  notwith- 


wav, 


Handing  we  prefent  things  after  fuch  a  manner  open  and 
naked,  that  our  Errors  may  be  detefted  and  feparated  be¬ 
fore  they  can  fpread  themfelves,  orinfinuate  their  conta¬ 
gion  into  the  mafs  of  Sciences  y^and  after  fuch  a  Method 
a?  the  continuation  of  our  labours,  is  a  matter  facile  and 
expedite.  By  this  means  we  prefume  we  have  eftablifht 
for  ever,  a  true  and  legitimate  Marriage ,  between  the  Em¬ 
pirical  and  Rational  faculty  ;  whofe  faftidiotis  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  D  ivorce  and  Separation*  hath  troubled  and  difor* 
dered  the  whole  Race  and  Generation  of  Man-kind. 
§  And  feeing  thefe  performances  are  not  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  ourmeer  natural  PoWer  and  command, we  do  here, 
in  the  Accefs  to  this  work,  Pour  forth  humblejl  and  moft 
ardent  fuprplications  to  God  the  Father ,  God  the  Word ,  God 
the  Spirit ,  that  they  being  mindful  of  the  Mif tries  of  Man - 
kind,  and  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  this  life,  wherein  we  wear 
out  few  and  evil  'day  s,  they  would  vouch fafejtgendow  Man * 
hjnd  i  by  my  hand ,  with  new  Donatives.  [  And  moreover  * 
we  humbly  pray,  that  Humane  knowledges,  may  no  way  im¬ 
peach,  or  prejudice  Divine  Truths  *  nor  that  from  the  dif- 
clofing  of  the  ways  of  fenfe  ,  and  the  letting  in  of  a  more 
plentiful  Natural  Light  ,  any  miff  of  Incredulity  or  clouds 
of  Darkpefs  a  rife  in  otir  minds ,  touching  Divine  Myfte- 
ries  ’,  but  rather  that  from  a  purified  Intellect ,  purged  from 
Fancies  and  Vanity/,  and  yet  yielded  and  absolutely  rendred 
/  [Fa]  up 
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up  to  Divine  Oracles  ,  the  Tributes  of  Faith  may  be 
nndred  to  Faith .  In  the  laft  place,  that  the  venome  of  know¬ 
ledge  inf  ufed  by  the  Serpent ,  whereby  the  mind  of  man  is 
fwdled  and  blown  np±  being  voided we  may  not  be  too.  a- 
fpiringly  wife,  or  above  fobriety,  but  that  we  may  improve 
and  propagate  Verity  in  Charity .  §  Now  we  have  per¬ 

formed  our  vows  to  heaven,  converting  our  felves  to  men, 
we  admonifli  them  fomethings  that  are  Profitable  ,  and  re- 
queftof  themfome  things  that  are  equal.  Firft  we  ad- 
monifli  (which  thing  we  have  alfo  prayed  for,)  that  we 
keep  humane  Reafon  within  due  Limits  in  matters  Divine, 
and  Senfe  within  compafs :  Forfenfe  li\e  the  Sun,  opens 
and  reveals  the  face  of  the  Terreftial  Globe  ,  but  Jhuts  up 
and  conceals  the  face  of  the  Celeftial.  Again,  that  men  be¬ 
ware  that  in  flight  from  this  error,  they  fall  not  upon  a 
contrary  extreme ,  of  too  jnuch  abaftng  Natural  Power  5 
which  certainly  will  come  to  pafs,  if  they  once  entertain 
a  conceit,  that  there  are  jdtte  fecrets  of  Nature  feperate  and 
exempt,  as  it  were  by  injunction ,  from  Humane  lnquifition . 
For  it  was  not  that/wre  and immaculateNatnral  Knowledge , 
by  the  light  whereof  Adam  gave  names  unto  the  Creatures $ 
according  to  the  propriety  of  their  Natures  ,  which  gave  the 
firft  motion  and  occafion  to  the  Fall }  but  it  was  that  proud 
and  Imperative  appetite  of  Moral  Knowledge,  defining  the 
laws  and  limits  of  Good  and  Evil ,  with  an  intent  in  man  to 
revolt  from  God,  and  to  give  laws  unto  himfelf,  which  was 
indeed  the  projeB  of  the  Primitive  Temptation.l  For,of  the 
knowledges  which  contemplate  the  works  of  Nature,  the 
holy  Philofopher  hath  faid  exprefly  That  the  glory [  of  God 
is  to  conceal  a  things  but  the  glory  of  the  King  is  to  findit 
out :  as  if  the  Divine  Nature,  according  to  the  innocent 
and  fweet  play  of  Children,  which  hide  themfelves  to  the 
end  they  may  be  found,  took  delight  to  hide  his  works,  to 
the  end  they  might  be  found  out  5  and  of  his  indulgence 
and  goodnefs  to  mankind,  had  chofen  the  foul  of  man  to 
be  his  Play-fellow  in  this  game.  |  In  fumm,  I  would  advife 
all  in  general,  that  they  would  take  into  ferious  confide- 
ration  the  true  and  Genuine  ends  of  knowledge*,  that  they 

feekit  not  cither  for  Pleafute,  or  Contention  ,  or  Con- 
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troiptofothefs,  or  for  Profit,  or  Fame,  or  for  Honour  and 
Promotion  ;  or  fitch  like  adulterate  of  interior  <>nds  r  but 
for  the  meric  and  emolument  pf.  Idled»  apd  tiiaifoey  re¬ 
gulate  and  perfcfl  the  fame  in  charity  *1  Fvr  fa  defire 
of  Power,  was  the  fall  of  Angels  j  tU-4tfat:°f-K*mU4g«> 
the  fall  of  Man  hit  in  charity  there  is  no  excefs,  Sf liber 
Men  nor  Angels  ever  incurred  danger J>y_At. — 1§  The  Re- 
quefts  we  make  are  thefe  ,  (To  fay  nothing  of  our  felvee 
touching  the  matter  in  hand)  weK equefi  thus  much,  That 
men  would  not  thi»k.°f  itasan  °Pinion  5  but  as  a  worfi,  and 
take  it  for  Truth ,  that  our  aim,  and  ends  is  not  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  SeSt  or  Placit,  but  of  Humane  Profit  and 
Proficience.  §  Again,  that  re fpe fling  their  own  Benefit, 
and  putting  off  Partialities  and  Prejudices ,  they  would  all 
contribute  in  one  for  the  publick  Good  :  and  that  being 
freed  and  fortified  by  our  Preparations  and  Aids,  againft 
the  Errors  and  Impediments  of  the  ways, they  likewife  may 
come  in,  and  bear^  part  in  the  burden,  and  inherit  a  por- 

tion  of  the  Labours  that  yet  remain  behind.  $  Moreover 

that  they  chear  up  themfeives,  and  conceive  well  of  the 
enterprile  ;  and  not  figure  unto  themfeives  a  conceit  and 
fancy,  that  this  Our  hffauration  is  a  matter  infinite,  /and  be¬ 
yond  the  power  and  compafs  of  Mortality  5  feeing  it  is  in  truth 
the  rightand  legitimate  end  and  period  of  Infinite  Errors ; 
and  not  unmindful  of  Mortality,  and  Humane  Condition, 
being  it  doth  not  promife  that  the  Defign  may  be  accom- 
pliflit  within  the  Revolution  of  an  Age  only,  but  deli¬ 
vers  it  over  to  Pofterity  to  Perfefl.  In  a  word,  it  feefiy 
not  Sciences  arrogantly  mthc-cellsof  manswit, but-fub- 
miffively  in  the  greater  world  :  And  commonly.  Empty  things 
are  vafi  and  boundlefs,  but  Solids  are  contrasted  and  deter¬ 
mined  within  a  narrow  compafs.  j  f  To  conclude  ,  we 
thought  good  to  make  it  our  laft  luit,  (left  perad venture 
through  the  difficulty  of  the  Attempt,  any  fhould  become 
unequal  Judges  of  our  Labours)  that  men  fee  to  it,  how 
they  do, from  that  which  we  rauft  of  neceffity  lay  down  as 
a  ground  (if  we  will  be  true  to  our  own  ends)  aflumea 
liberty  to  cenfure,  and  pafs  fentence  upon  our  labours  , 

feeing  wc  retefl  all  this  premature  and  Anticipated  hu- 
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mane  Reafon ,  raflily  and  too  fuddenly  departed  from 
Things ,  (as  touching  the  Inquisition  of  Nature )  as  a 
thing  various  *  difordered  and  ill-built  :  Neither  in 
equity  can  it  be  required  of  us,  to  Jiand  to  the  Judge¬ 
ment  of  that  Reafon  >  which  flands  it  felfy  at  the  Bar  of 
Judicature. 
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The  DeHnbution  of  the  Wor\  into  Six  Parts. 

v.  .  <J\  *:,■> '  y'-tA-Jn-  '■  v:i  DlQiXl  i 

P.  I.  Partitiones  Scientiarum ?  Or  afummary 
Survey  and  partition  ^Sciences, 

-  ^  i  •  #  ft  \ 

P. II.  Novum  Organum, 

Interpretation  of  Nature. 


rt  wv 


p. HI.  Phenomena  Universi, Or  Hiflory Natu¬ 
ral  and  Experimental,  for  the  building  up  Phi- 
lofophy. 

P.  IV.  Scala  Intellectus,  Or  the  Intelletfnai 
Sphere  rectified  to  the  Globe  of  the  World. 

P„  V.  Prodromi,  Or  The  Anticipations  of  fecond 
Philolbphy  emergent  upon  Practice. 

P.  VI.  Secunda  Philosophia,  Or  ABive  Phi- 
lofophy,  from  intimate  Converfe  with  Nature. 

,  .....  I  i  '  *i  ‘i  __  -  #  J 

The  A  R  G  V  M  ENT  of  the  fever at 

PARTS.  < 


T  is  one  point  of  the  Defign  we  have  in,  hand , 

That  every  thing  he  delivered  with  all  pof- 
fible  Flainnefs  and  Perfpicuity  :  for  the  naked- 
nefs  of  the  Mind ,  as  once  o  f  the  Body ,  is  the 
companion  of  Innocence  and  Simplicity .  Firft  therefore  * 
the  order  and  Diflribution  of  the-work^y  with  the  reafon 
thereof,  tnuftbemade  mahifeft.  The  Parts  of  the  Wort \ 

are,  by  us  afIigned,S*x.  r/j  nv 

The  Firft  P^rt  exhibits  the  fnmm  or  univerjal  de -  r.l* 

feription  of  that  Learning  and  Knowledges  in  the  pojfejfi- 
J  1  v  on 
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on  whereof ,  men  have  hitherto  been  ettated.  For  we 
thought  good  to  make  fomeftay  even  upon  Sciences  re¬ 
ceived ,  and  that,  for  this  confide  ration  5  that  we  might 
give  more  advantage  to  the  Perfection  of  ancient  know- 
ledges ,  and  to  the  introduction  of  new  :  For  we  ate  carried, 
in  lome  degree,  with  an  equal  temper  of  Defire,  both  to 
improve  the  labours  of  the  Ancients  ,  and  to  make  farther 
progrefs .  And  this  makes  for  the  faith  and  fincerity  of 
our  meaning,  according  to  that  of  the  wife,  The  unlearn¬ 
ed  Man  receives  not  the  words  of  knowledge ,  unlefs you  firjl 
interpret  unto  him  the  conceptions  of  his  heart  :  Where¬ 
fore  wc  will  not  negleS:  to  fide  along(as  it  were  in  paflage) 
the  Cqalts  of  accepted  Sciences  and  Arts  •  and  to  import 
thither;  foriiethings  ufeful  and  profitable.  §  Neverthclefs 
we  ad joy n  fuch  Partitions  of  Sciences ,  as  comprehend ,  not 
only  fuch  things  that  Ure  found  out  and obferved  already ,  but 
fuch  alfo  as  are  thereto  pertaining,  and  have  keen  hitherto 
pretermifs'd.  For  their  are  found  in  the  lntelledual  Globe , 
as  in  the  Terrejlialyfoyls  improved  and  Deferts.  Where¬ 
fore  let  it  not  feem  ftrange,  if  now  and  then  we  make  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  ufual  Divifions  ,  and  forfake  the  beaten 
path  of  fome  Partitions  :  for  Addition  whilfi  it  varies  the 
whole,  of  necejjity  varies  the  Parts  and  the  SeClions  there¬ 
of  ,  and  the  accepted  Divifions ,  are  accommodated  only  to 
the  accepted  fumm  of  Sciences,  as  it  is  now  caft  up.  §  Con¬ 
cerning  thoCe  Parts,  which  we  (hall  note  as  Pretermitted^ 
we  will  fo  regulate  our  felves,  as  to  fet  down  more  than 
the  naked  Titles,  or  brief  Arguments  of  Deficients.  For 
where  we  deliver  up  any  thing  as  a  Defiderate ,  fo  it  be  a 
matter  of  merit;  and  thereafon  thereof  may  feem  fome- 
what  obfeure;  fo  as,  upon  good  confideration,  we  may 
doubt,  that  we  /hall  not  be  fo  eafily  conceived  what  we 
intend ,  or  what  the  contemplation  is  we  comprehend 
in  our  mind,  and  in  our  mediation,  there  it  (hall  ever  be 
our  precife  care,  to  annex  either  precepts,  for  the  perform- 
ingof  fuch  a  Work ;  or  a  Part  of  che  Work  it  felf,  per¬ 
formed  by  us  already,  for  Example  to  the  whole  :  that  fo 
we  may  in  every  Particular,  either  by  Operation  or  Infor¬ 
mation ,  promote  the  bufinefs.  For  in  my  judgement,  it  is  a 
matter  which  concerns  not  only  the  benefit  of  others,  but 


our  own  Reputation  alfo  ,  th&t  no  man  imagine  that  we 
have  projefted  in  onr  minds  lotne  flight  fuperficial  notion 
of  thefe  Deftgns  j  and  that  they  are  of  the  nature  of  thofe 
things^  which  we  could  Defire,  and  which  we  accept  on¬ 
ly  as  good  wijhes.  For  they  are  fuch  as  without  queftion, 
are  within  the  power  and  poffibility  of  men  to  compafs, 
unlefs  they  be  wanting  to  themfelves  *,  and  hereof,  we  for 
our  parts,  have  certain  and  evident  denionftration  ;  for 
we  come  not  hither ,  as  Augures ,  to  meafure  Countries  in 
our  mind,  for  Divination  *,  but  as  Captains ,  to  invade 
them,  for  a  conqueft.  And  this  is  the  Fir  ft  Fart  of  our 

Works.  #  . 

Thus  having  paffed  over  Ancient  Sciences,  in  the  Pc  l!„ 

next  place  we  enable  humane  Intelleft  to  fail  through. 
Wherefore  to  the  Second  Part  is  defigned  the  DoSlrine  touch¬ 
ing  more  found,  and  perfeSt  ufe  of  Reafon ,  in  the  inquiry 
of  Things  ,  and  the  true  affiftances  of  the  understandings 
that  hereby  (fo  far  as  the  condition  of  humanity  and  mor¬ 
tality  will  fuffer)  the  Intelle<ft,  may  be  elevated  y  and  am¬ 
plified  with  a  faculty,  capable  to  conquer  the  dark,  and 
deeper  fecrets  of  Nature.  And  the  Art ,  we  here  fet  down, 
which  we  are  wont  to  call,  The  Interpretation  of  Nature  , 
is  a  kind  of  LogicJ^,  though  very  much,  and  exceeding 
different.  That  vulgar  Logick^  profeffes  the  Preparation 
and  Contrivance  of  aids  and  forces  for  the  underftandihg, 
herein  they  confpire ,  but  it  clearly  differs  from  the  Po¬ 
pular,  fpecially  in  three  things,  namely,  in  the  end ,  in  the 
order  of  Demonftrating ,  and ,  in  the  ftrft  difclofures  to  inqui - 
ry.  §  For  the  Pnd  propounded  in  this  our  Science  is,  that 
there  may  be  found  out  not  Arguments,  but  Aits,  not 
things  Confentaneous  to  Principles,  but  even  Principles 
themfelves s  not  probable  reafbns,  but  defignations  and 
indications  of  works  •  wherefore  from  a  different  intenti¬ 
on  follows  a  different  effeft :  for  there,  an  Adverfary  is 
diftreffed  and  vanquifht  by  Difputation,  here  by  nature, 
the  thing  done.  §  And  with  this  Pnd  accords  the  nature 
and  order  of  their  Demonstrations  :  For  in  vnlgdr  Logici^ 
almoft  all  the  pains  is  imployed  about  Syllogifm  :  as  for 
Induction,  the  Diale&icks  feem  fcarce  ever  to  have  taken 
it  into  any  ferious  confideration ,  flightly  puffing  it  over 
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and  haftning  to  the  forms  of  Deputing.  But  we  jrejeQ: 
Demonjlration  by  Syllogifm^  for  that  it  proceeds  confufed- 
]y;  and  lets  Nature  efcape  our  hands.  For  though  no 
man  call  into  doubt,  but  that  what  are  coincident  in  a  mid¬ 
dle  term  are  in  the mf elves  coincident ,  (which  is  a  kind  of 
Mathcmatick  Certitude  )  yet  here  lies  the  Fallax,  that 
Syllogifm  confijls  of  Proportions ,  Proportions  of  words  y 
and  words  are  the  tokens  and  mar\s  of  things.  Now  if 
thefe  fame  notions  of  the  mind,  (which  are,  as  it  were,  the 
foul  of  words  ,  and  the  Balls  of  this  manner  of  Strufture 
and  Fabrick)  be  rudely  and  raflily  divorc’d  from  things, 
and  roving  }  not  perfeflly  defin’d  and  limited,  and  alfo 
many  other  ways  vicious }  all  falls  to  ruine.  Wherefore 
we  re)eft  Syllogifm ,  not  only  in  regard  of  Principles  (for 
which  nor  do  they  make  ufe  of  it, but  in  refpeft  alfo  of  Mid¬ 
dle  Prop  o fit  ions , which  indeed  Syllogifm-,  however, infers  and 
brings  forth  j  but  barren  of  operations  and  remote  from 
practice }  and  in  relation  to  the  A&ive  Part  of  Sciences, 
altogether  incompetent.  Although  therefore  we  may 
leave  to  Syllogifm  ,  and  fuch  celebrated  and  applauded 
Demonjirations ,  a  jurifdi&ton  over  Arts  Popular  and  O- 
pinable  (for  in  this  kind  we  move  nothing")  yet  for  the 
nature  of  things,  we  every  where,  as  well  in  Minor  as  Ma¬ 
jor  Propositions-,  make  ufe  of  IndnStions :  for  we  take  In- 
clnBion  to  be  that  form  of  DcmonUration ,  which  fupports 
fenfe  ;  prefles  Nature,  and  is  inftanced  in  Works,  and  in 
a  fort  mingled  therewith.  Where  tore  the  order  alfo  of 
Uemonftration  is  altogether  inverted.  For  hitherto  the  bu- 
linefs  ufed  to  be  thus  managed  ;  from  fenfe,  and  fome  few 
Particulars,  fuddenly  to  fly  up  to  the  higheft  Generals,  as 
to  fixt  Poles,  about  which  Deputations  may  be  turned  y 
from  which  the  reft  of  intermediate  Axioms  may  be  de¬ 
rived.  A  way  compendious  indeed,  but  precipitate 5 
and  to  Nature  inpervious ;  but  for  Deputations  ready, 
and  accommodate.  But  according  to  our  Method ,  Axioms 
are  raifed  by  a  iequent  continuity  and  graduat  dependan- 
cy,  fo  as  there  is  no  feifing  upon  the  higheft  Generals,  but 
in  the  laft  place  j  and  thofe  higheft  Generals  in  qualify 
not  notionals ,  but  well  terminated,  and  fuch  as  Nature 
acknowledges  to  Be  truly  near  allied  unto  her  -,  and  which 
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deave  to  the  individual  intrinficks  of  things.  §  But 
touching  the  form  it  J elf  of  Inclusion  and  Judgement  made 
by  it,  we  unde  rtake  a  mighty  work.  For  the  Form ,  where¬ 
of  Logicians  freaky,  which  proceeds  by  fimple  enumeration, 
is  a  childijh  thing,  and  concludes  upon  admittance  *  isex- 
pofed  to  peril  from  a  contradictory  inftancc  y  looks  only 
upon  common  operations  y;  and  is  in  the  ifi'ue  endlefs. 
But  to  the  knowledges  of  Induction ,  fuch  a  Form  is  re¬ 
quired,  as  may  folve  and  feparate  experience  ;  and  by  due 
exclufion  and  reje&ion  neceffarily  conclude.  And  if  tha6 
onblick  and  popular  Judgement  of  Dialecticl{s  ,  be  fo  la- 
and  hath  excrdfed  fo  man;  a„d  fo  great  Wita  i 
how  muchgreater  pains  ought  we  to  take  in  this  other  j 
which  not  only  out  of  the  fecret  clofcts  of  the  mind,  bu  t 
out  of  the  very  entrails  of  Nature  is  extracted  ?  Nor  is 
this  all ,  for  we  more  firmly  fettle,  and  foiidate  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Sciences,  and  take  the  firft  rife  of  our  inquiry 
deeper  than  hitherto  hath  been  attempted  ;  lubmitting  to 
examinations  thofe  Principles-,  which  vulgar  Logic f  takes 
up  on  the  credit  of  another.  For  the  Dialect tcly  bor¬ 
row,  as  it  were,  from  all  other  Sciences,  the  Principles  of 
Sciences y  again,  adore  the  prime  Notions  of  the  mind  : 
JLaftly,  reft  fatisfied  with  the  immediate  informations  of 
jfenfe  rightly  difpofited.  But  our  judgement  is  this,  that 
true  Logick  fliould  vifit  every  particular  Province  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  with  greater  command  than  their  principles  pofiels; 
and  that  thofe  fame  putative  Principles  be  enforc  d  to  give 
an  account,  and  be  liable  to  examination,  until  fuch  tune 
as  their  validity  and  tenure  clearly  appeared.  And  as 
touching  the  Prime  Notions  of  the  IntelleSl ,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  of  thofe ,  Cthe  undemanding  left  at  liberty  to  it 
felf)  hath  congefted,  but  matter  to  be  fufpefted  ;  nor  any 

nnlefs  it  be  fummon’d,  and  uibmit  it  felt 


yet  withall  they  indicate  their  Errors  :  kit  Errors  a 
at  hand,  Indications  to  be  fought  for  a  far  oft.  §  1  hegu 


of  Senfe  is  of  two  forts,  either  it  deft  it  lit  es  us  , 
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efcape  the  cognizance  of  fenfe,  even  when  it  is  well  dif- 
pofed,  and  no  way  impedite  :  either  by  reafon  of  the  fub- 
tility  of  the  entire  body,  or  the  minutnefs  of  the  parts 
thereof,  or  the  diftance  of  place,  or  the  flownefs  3  and 
like  wife  fwiftnefs  of  motion ;  or  the  familiar  converfe 
with  the  objeCl,  or  feme  other  caufes.  Again,  nor  where 
fenfe  truly  apprehends  its  objeCl ,  are  her  Precepts  fo  ve¬ 
ry  firms  for  theteflimonyandinformation  of  fenfe ,  is  e- 
verfrom  the  Analogy  of  Man  ^  and  not  from  the  Analogy  of 
/ the  World",  and  it  is  an  error  of  dangerous  confequence  to 
affert,  that  fenfe  is  the  meafure  of  thin gs\  Wherefore  to 
encounter  thefe  inconveniences,  we  have  with  painful  and 
faithful  fervice  every  where  fought  out,  and  colle&ed  af- 
fiftances ,  that  Supplements  to  Deficients  *,  to  Variations, 
Rectifications,  may  be  minifired .  Nor  do  we  undertake 
this  fo  muchby  infiruments ,  as  by  experiments  ",  for  the  fubtil- 
ty  of  Experiments, is  far  greater  than  of  fenfe  it  felf, though 
affifted  with  exafi  inftrnjnents  $  we  mean  fitch  experiments , 
which  to  the  intention  of  the  thing  inquired,  are  skilfully 
according  to  Art  invented  and  accommodated.!  Where¬ 
fore  we  do  not  attribute  much  to  the  immediate  and  parti¬ 
cular  perception  of  fenfe *  but  we  bring  the  matter  to  this 
iffue,  that  fenfe  may  judge  only  of  the  experiment  j  the 
experiment  of  the  thing.  We  conceive  therefore,  that 
of  fenfe ,  (from  which  all  knowledge  in  things  natural 
muff  be  derived,  unlefs  we  mean  wilfully  to  go  a  witlefs 
way  to  work)  we  are  become  the  religious  Pontifs  j  and 
the  not  inexpert  interpreters  of  her  Oracles  j  fo  as  others 
may  feem  in  outward  profeffion  j  but  we  in  deed  and  a<3i- 
on,  to  proteS  and  honour  fenfe. J  And  of  this  kind  are 
they  which  we  prepare,  for  meTight  of  Nature,  the  actu¬ 
ating,  and  immiffion  thereof*  which  of  themfelves  were 
fufficient,  were  humane  Intellect  equal,  and  a  fmooth  in- 
anticipated  Table.  But  when  the  minds  of  men  are  after 
fuch  ft  range  ways  befieged,  that  for  to  admit  the  true 
beams  of  things,  a  fincere  and  polilht  Area  is  Wanting  5 
it  concerns  us,  of  neceflity  to  bethink  our  felves  of  feefc- 
ing  out  fome  remedy  for  this  diftemperature.  j  The  Ido - 
laes,  wherewith  the  mind  is  preoccupate  are  either  At - 
traded^  or  Innate,  Attra&ed  have  Aid  into  mens  minds  'J 

either 
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either  by  the  Placits  and  SeSis  of  Philofophers',  or  by  de¬ 
praved  laws  of  Demonfir  at  ions .  But  the  Innate  inhere  in 
the  nature  of  the  Intelleft,  which  is  found  to  be  far// 
more  liable  to  error,  than  jenfe.  For  however  men  may 
pleafe  themfelves,  and  be  ravifiit  into  admiration,  and  al- 
tnoft  adoration  of  the  mind  of  man,  this  is  mod;  certain  : 
as  an  inequal  loolfing-glafs,  changes  the  rays  of  objefts, 
according  to  its  own  figure ,  and  cutting ;  even  fo  the 
mind,  when  it  fuffers  imprefllon  from  things  by  fenfe,  in 
encogitating  and  difeharging  her  notions,  doth  not  fo 
faithfully  infinuate  and  incorporate^her  nature,  with  the 
nature  of  things.  And  thofe  two  firft  kinds  of  Idolaes 
can  very  hardly  but  thofe  latter,  by  no  means  be  extir¬ 
pate.  It  remains  only  that  they  be  difclofed ;  and  that 
fame  treacherous  faculty  of  the  mind  be  noted  and  con¬ 
vinced  *,  left  from  the  unfound  completion  of  the  mind, 
upon  the  extermination  of  ancient,  perchance  new  fiioots 
of  Errors  fpring  in  their  place ,  and  the  bufinefs  be  brought 
-only  to  this  iffue,  that  errors  be  not  extinguifht,  but 
changed:  but  on  the  contrary,  nowatlaft,  it  be  forever 
decreed  and  r  a  tiffed, Thdf  the  intellect  camot  mal^e  a  judged 
went  but  by  induSlian^  and  by  a  legitimate  form  thereof* 
Wherefore  the  Do&rine  of  purifying  the  Z)nderftanding  ,  * 
that  it  may  become  receptive  of  truth ,  is  perfected  by 
three  Reprehenfions  •  Reprehenfion  of  Philo]  ophy  Rep  re - 
henfion  of  Demonjlrations  j  and  Reprehenfion  of  Native  hu¬ 
mane  Reafon.  Thefe  explicated,  and  then  the  cafe  clear¬ 
ed,  what  the  nature  of  things,  what  the  nature  of  the 
mind  is  capable  off  5  we  prefume  (the  Divine  goodnefs 
being  Prefident  at  the  Rites)  that  we  have  prepared  and 
adorned,  the  Bride-chamber  of  the  Mind  and  of  theZJni - 
verfe .  Now  may  the  vote  ot  the  Martiage-fong  be,  that 
from  this  conjunction.  Humane  Aids ,  and  a  Race  of  Inven¬ 
tions  may  be  procreated ,  as  may  in  fome  part  vanquifh  and 
fubdue  mans  miferies  andneceffities .  And  this  is  the  fecond 
Part  of  the  Work. 

But  our  purpofe  is  not  only  to  point  out  and  mu-  p 
nite  the  way ;  but  to  enterprife  it  :  Wherefore  the  third 
Part  of  the  tVori (  comprifeth ,  Phenomena  Univerfi ,  as  to 
fay ,all  kind  of  Experience  ,  and  Natural  Hifiory y  of  fuch 

kind 
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kind  as  may  be  fundamental  for  the  building  up  of  Na¬ 
tural  Fhtlofophy •  For  neither  can  any  exafi  way  of  De- 
monVxration  or  Form  of  interpreting  Nature ,  both  guard 
and  fupport  the  mind  from  error  and  lapfe  }  and  withal 
prefent  and  minifter  matter  for  knowledge.  But  they  who 
propofed  to  themfelves  not  to  proceed  by  Conjectures 
.  and  Divinations  5  but  to  find  out,  and  to  know,  whofe 
end  and  aim  is  not  to  contrive  Fiflions  and  Fables,  but  to 
fearch  with  diligence  into  the  nature  of,  and,  as  it  is  were, 
anatomise  this  true  world  j  muft  derive  all  from  the  very 
things  themfelves.  ]^or  can  thefubftitution  and  compen- 
fationof  Wit,  or  Meditation,  or  Argumentation  fuffice  to 
this  travail,  inquifition,  and  mundane  perambulation }  no 
not  if  all  the  Wits  in  the  World  fliould  meet  together. 
Wherefore  we  muft  either  take  a  right  courfe,  or  deferc 
the  bufinefs  for  ever  :  and  to  this  day  the  matter  hath  been 
fo  managed,  that  it  is  no  marvail,  if  nature  hath  not  dif- 
clofed  her  felf.  For  firft,  defective  and  fallacious  infor¬ 
mation  of  fenfe  }  negligent,  inequal,  and  as  it  were,  cafu- 
al  obfervation  }  vain  Tradition,  and  from  idle  Report}  Pra- 
'  .flice,  intent  on  the  Work,  and  Servile}  Experimental  at - 
tempt,  ignorant,  dull,  wildland  broken:  laftly,  flight  and 
poor  Natural  Uiftory  }  have  towards  the  railing  of  Fhilo¬ 
fophy  ,  congefted  moft  depraved  matter  for  the  under- 
ftanding.  After  this,  prepofterous  fubtilty  of  arguing  , 
and  ventilation  5  hath  effayed  a  late  remedy  to  things 
plainly  defperate}  which  doth  not  any  way  recover  the 
bufinefs,  or  feparate  errors.  §  Wherefore  there  is  no  hope 
of  (yjeater  advancement  and progrefs,  but  in  the  ReHaurati- 
of  Sciences .  And  the  commencements  hereto  muft,  by 

all  means,  be  derived  from  Natural  Hiftory  }  and  that  too, 
of  a  new  kind  and  provifion  :  for  to  no  purpofe  you  polifli 
the  Glafs,  if  Images  be  wanting  :  not  only  faithful  guards 
muft  be  procured,  but  apt  matter  prepared.  And  this  our 
Uiftory ,  as  our  Logicfy,  differs  from  that  in  ufe ,  in  many 
particulars :  in  the  end  or  office,  in  the  Mafs  and  Congeries  } 
then  in  the  fubtilty,  alfo  in  choice ,  and  in  conftitut  ion  in  re¬ 
ference  tothofe  things  that  follow.  §  For  firfi  we  propound 
fuch  a  Natural  Hiftory,  as  doth  not  fo  much  either  pleafe 
for  the  variety  of  things,  or  profit  for  prefent  improve¬ 
ment 
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ment  of  Experiments,  as  it  doth  difperfe  a  light  to  the 
invention  of  caufes  j  and  gives,  as  it  were,  the  firft  Milk 
to  the  nourifliing  up  of  Philofophy.  For  though  we 
principally  purfue  operation,  and  theAftive  part  of  Sci¬ 
ences  •,  yet  we  attend  the  due  feafon  of  Harvcft  $  nor  go 
about  to  reap  the  green  herb  or  the  blade.  For  we  know 
well  that  Axioms  rightly  invented,  draw  after  them  the 
whole  troup  of  Operations  j  and  not  fparfedly,  butplen- 
fully  exhibit  Works.  But  we  utterly  condemn  and  re¬ 
nounce,  as  At  alant  aes  Apple  which  retards  the  Race,  that 
unfeafonable  and  childifli  humour  of  accelerating  early 
Pledges  of  new  Works.  And  this the  Duty  of  our 
Natural  Hijlory.  §  As  for  the  Mafs,  we  compile  a  Hi  Rory, 
not  only  of  Nature  at  Liberty  ,  and  in  Gotirfe  ;  I  mean, 
when  without  compulsion  flic  glides  gently  along,  and  ac- 
complifiies  her  own  work  :  (as  is  the  Hijlory  of  the  He  a - 
<uens ^Meteor sJLdrfh  and  Sea ,  of  MineratsyPlants, Animals :) 
but  much  rather  of  Nature  Jlraitned  and  vext ,  when  by 
the  provocations  of  Art,  and  the  miniftry  of  Man,  file  is 
put  out  of  her  common  road  *,  diftrefled  and  wrought. 
Wherefore,  all  the  experiments  of  Arts  Mechanical  •  all 
of  the  Operative  part  of  Liberal  ;  all  of  many  Praftical, 
not  yet  confpired  into  a  peculiar  Art  (fo  far  as  anydifco- 
very  may  be  had,  and  fo  far  as  is  conducent  to  our  inten¬ 
tion)  we  will  fet  down  at  large.  So  like  wife  (not  to 
diffemble  tbe  matter)  nothing  regarding  mens  pride  and 
bravades,  we  beftow  more  pains ,  and  place  more  aflu- 
rance  in  this  Part  than  in  that  other  j  being  the  nature  of 
things,  more  ditclofes  her  felf  in  the  vexation  of  Art ,  than 
when  it  is  at  its  own  liberty  §  Nor  do  we  prefect  the 
Hittory  of  Substance,  only ,  but  alfo  we  have  taken  it  as  a 
part  of  our  diligence,  to  prepare  a  feparate  Hijlory  of  their 
verities,  wemean5fuch  as  in  nature  may  be  accounted 
Cardinal,  and  wherein  the  Primordial s  of  Nature  are  ex- 
prefly  conftituted  ;  as  matter  invefted  with  her  Primitive 
qualities  and  appetites  ;  as  denfe,  rare ,  hot ,  cold ,  confident , 
fluid ,  ponderous ,  light^nd  others  not  a  few.  §  For  indeed, 
to  fpeak  of  fubiitty ,  we  fearch  out  with  choice  diligence , 
a \ind  of  Experiments ,  far  more  fubtile  and  fimple  than  thof ? 

commonly  met  with.  For  we  educe  and  extrafl:  many  out 
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of  darknefs,  which  had  never  come  in  to  any  mans  mind  to 
inveftigate,  fave  his  who  proceeds  by  a  certain  and  con¬ 
flant  path,  to  the  invention  of  eaufes :  whereas  in  them- 
felves  they  are  of  no  great  ufe ;  that  it  is  clearly  evident, 
that  they  were  not  fought  after,  for  themfelves,  but  that 
they  have  direftly  the  fame  reference  to  things  and  works, 
that  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet  have  to  fpeech  and 
Words  j  which,  though  Angle  by^themfelves ,  they  are 
unprofitable,  yet  are  they  the  Elements  of  all  Language. 
§  And  in  the  choice  of  Reports  and  Experiments ,  we  pre- 
fume  that  roe  have  given  in  better  fecurity ,  than  they  who 
hitherto  have  been  culver f ant  in  Natural  Philofophy  :  for 
we  admit  nothing  but  by  oculate  faith ,  at  left  evident 
proof }  and  that  after  moft  fevere  enquiry  :  fo  as  nothing 
is  reported  hightned  to  the  abufive  credit  of  a  miracle  * 
but  what  we  relate  are  chafte  and  immaculate  from  Fables 
and  Vanity.  So  alfo  all  thofe  received  and  ventilated  cur¬ 
rent  fiftions  and  lies,  which  by  a  ftrange  negleft,  have  for 
many  ages  been  countenanced,  and  are  become  inveterate  5 
we  do  by  name  profcribe,and  precifely  note, that  they  may 
be  no  longer  prejudicial  to  Sciences.  -For  what  one  wifely 
obferves fThat  Fables ,  Superftitions ,  and  idle  Stories ,  which 
Nurfes  infill  into  young  Childreny  do  in  good  earneft  deprave 
their  minds  :  fo  the  fame  reafon  moved  us, to  be  fo  religious 
and  careful,  left  at  the  entrance,  where  we  handle  and  take 
the  charge  of  the  Infancy ,  as  it  werey  of  Philofophy ,  under 
natural  Hijlory  j  /he  fliould  be  initiated  in  any  vanity. 
§  Rut  in  every  new  and  fomewhat  more  fubtile  experiment 5 
in  our  opinion,  certain  and  tryed,  we  yet  apertly  ad joyn 
the  manner  of  the  experiment  we  have  praftifed,  that  after 
it  is  made  apparent  what  the  fuccefs  of  every  particular 
was  with  us ;  men  might  fee  the  error  which  might  lurk 
and  cleave  thereto  j  and  be  awaked  to  proofs  ,  if  any 
fuch  be,  more  exa£l  and  fecure.  §  In  brief ,  we  eve¬ 
ry  where  fparfedly  infert  monitions  and  fcruples  and 
conjeftures  *,  ejefting  and  interdifting,  as  it  were,  by  a  fa- 
cred  adjuration,  and  exorcifm,  all  Phantafms,  §  Enftlyy 
being  it  is  a  thing  moji  liquid  unto  usy  how  exceedingly 
Experience  and  Hiftory  difperfe  the  beams  of  the  light  of 
humane  Intel  left ;  and  how  hard  a  matter  it  is,  fpecially 
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to  minds  tender  and  preoccupate,  at  fir  ft  entrance,  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  nature  v  we  therefore  many  times  add 
our  own  obfervations,  as  certain  firfi:  converfions  and  in¬ 
clinations,  and  as  ir  were,  AfpeSls  of  Hiftory  to  Philofophy  ; 
to  the  end  that  they  may  be  both  pledges  to  men,  that  they 
jfhall  not  ever  be  detained  in  the  waves  of  Hiftory  ;  as  alfo 
that  when  they  are  once  arrived  to  the  operation  of  the 
underftanding,  all  may  be  in  a  more  preparednefs.  And 
by  this  kind  of  Natural  Hiftory,  as  here  we  deferibe,  we 
fuppofe  that  there  may  be  a  fecure  and  eafie  accefs  unto 
Nature  \  and  folid  and  prepared  matter  prefented  unto  the 
Underjfianding.  * 

Now  we  have  both  fortified  and  environed  the  un-  P.  IV. 
•derftandmg  with  faithful  Auxiliaries  and  forces,  and  by 
a  ftri&  Mufter  raifed  a  compleat  Army  of  Divine  Works, 
there  feems  nothing  remaining  but  that  we  fet  upon  Philofophy 
it  felf.  But  in  fo  deficile  and  dubious  an  enterprife,  there 
are  fome  particulars,  which  feemnecefiarily  to  be  inter- 
pofed  partly  for  inft ruflion,  partly  for  prefent  ufe.  §  Of 
thefe  the  firfi  is,  that  the  examples  of  Inquifition ,  and  of  In - 
wentiony  he  propounded  according  to  our  Rule  and  Me¬ 
thod  reprefen  ted  in  particular  Subjefis  ;  chiefly  making 
choice  of  fuch  Subjects,  which  amongft  other  things  to 
be  enquired,  are  the  mo  ft  noble,  and  in  mutual  relation  , 
moft  adverfe  }  that  there  may  not  Want  an  example  in  eve¬ 
ry  kind.  Nor  do  we  fpeak  of  thofe  examples ,  which  for 
illuftration  fake,  are  annexed  to  every  particular  Precept 
and  Rule  (for  we  have  fufficiently  quit  our  felves  hereof 
in  th e  Second  Part  of  the  Worh^f)  but  we  mean  dire&ly 
the  Types  and  Platforms  which  may  prefent,  as  it  were, 
to  the  eye,  the  whole  Procedure  of  the  Mind,  and  the 
continued  Fabrick  and  Order  of  Invention,  in  certain  fe- 
JeSed  fubje&s  }  and  they  various  and  of  remark.  For  it 
came  into  our  mind,  that  in  Mathematickj ,  the  frame 
ftanding,  the  Demonftration  inferred  is  facile  and  perfpi* 
cuous ;  on  the  contrary,  without  this  accommodation  and 
dependency,  all  feems  involved,  and  more  fubtile  than  in¬ 
deed  they  be.  If  here  f  ore  to  examples  of  this  fort  we  af~ 
ftgn  the  Fourth  Part  of  our  Work^:  which  indeed  is  nothing 
effe,  but  a  particular,  and  explicite  application  of  the  Se¬ 
cond  Part.  [H]  But 
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v“  (SI  But  the  fifth  Part  is  added  only  for  a  time,  and  paid 
as  tncereft  until  the  Principal  be  raifed.  For  we  are  notfo 
precipitantly  bent  upon  the  end,  as  too  (lightly  to  pafs  o- 
ver  what  we  cafually  meet  with  by  the  way.  Wherefore 
the  Fifth  Part  of  the  Work. ,  iscompofed  of  fuch  things  as 
we  have,  or  found  out,  or  experimented,  or  fuperadded  ; 
nor  yet  do  we  perform  this,  by  the  reafon  and  rules  of  In¬ 
terpretation, but  by  the  fame  application  of  the  underfiand- 
ino,  which  others  in  enquiry  and  invention  ufe  to  praciice. 
For  feeing  from  our  perpetual  converfe  with  nature,  we 
hope  greater  matters  from  our  meditations,  than  we  can 
promife  to  our  felves  from  the  ftrength  of  our  own  wit  ; 
thefe  obfervations  may  be  as  tents  pitched  in  the  way,  into 
which  the  mind, in  purfuit  of  more  certain  Colleftions,may 
•  Turn  in,  and  for  a  while  repofe  her  felf.  Yet  in  the  mean, 
we  promife  not  to  engage  our  felves  upon  the  credit  of 
thofe  Obfervations ;  becaufe  they  are  not  found  out,  nor 
tried  by  the  right  form  of  Interpretation.  §  And  there  is 
no  caufe  why  any  (hould  diftaft  or  entertain  a  jealoufie,  at 
that  fnfpenfwn  of  Judgement  in  knowledge,  which  affertsnot 
1  abfolutely,  that  nothing  can  be  known ;  but  that  nothing, with¬ 
out  a  certain  Order,  and  a  certain  Method,  can  be  bjtown ;  and 
yet  withal,  lays  down  for  ufe  and  eafe,  certain  Degrees  of 
certitude,  until  the  mind  be  fixt  upon  the  explication  of 
academy  Caufes.  For  neither  thofe  very  Schools  of  Philofophers, 
Nov.  wjj0  down  right  maintained  Acatalepfie  or  Incomprebenfi- 
bility,  have  been  inferiour  to  thofe,  who  ufurp  a  liberty  of 
Dopmat,  pronouncing  fentence:  but  they  provided  not  afliftances 
to  the  fenfe  and  underftanding,  as  we  have  done  ,  blit  ut- 
*  terly  took  away  all  credit  and  authority ,  which  is  a  far  dif¬ 
ferent  cafe  and  almoft  oppofite.  ^ 

P«  VL  ^  Non?  the  fixth  Fart  of  our  WorJ{  ,  i vhereto  the  refi 
are  fubjervient  and  miniftrant ,  doth  altogether  difclofc  , 
and  propound  that  Philofophy ,  which  is  educed ,  and 
conjiituted  out  of  fuch  a  legitimate  fincere  and fe^ere  enqui¬ 
ry  ,  as  we  ha*ve  already  taught  and  prepared .  But  to 
confummate  and  perfefl  this  lajl  Fart ,  is  a  thing  exalted 
above  our  ftrength,  and  beyond  our  hopes.  We  have 
given  it,  as  we  truft,  not  contemptible  beginnings^  the 

profperous  fuccefs  of  mankind  fhall  give  it  blue  b  and 
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peradventure  fuch,  as  men,  in  this  prefenc  ftate  of  mind 
and  imployments ,  can  not  eafily  conceive  and  compre¬ 
hend*  And  the  cafe  concerns  not  contemplative  felicity 
alone,  but  indeed  mens  affairs  and  fortunes,  and  all  the 
power  of  Works :  For  Man ,  Natures  minifter  and  inter- 
p reter ,  doth ,  and  understands  fo  much ,  as  he  hath  by  Ope¬ 
ration  or  Contemplation  obferved  of  Natures  Order  ;  nor  can 
tyiow  or  do  any  more  :  For  neither  can  any  forces  unloofe 
and  break  afunder  the  chain  of  Caufes.  nor  is  nature  o- 
therwife,  than  by  obedience  untoit,  vanquifht.  Where¬ 
fore  thefe  two  main  Intentions,  Humane  Sciences ,  and  Hu¬ 
mane  Potencies ,  are  indeed  in  the  fame  point  coincident : 
and  the  fruftration  of  Works,  for  moft  part,  falls  out  from 
the  ignorance  of  Caufes.  §  But  herein  the  fumm  and  per¬ 
fection  of  all  confifts,  if  a  man,  never  taking  off  the  eye 
of  his  mind  from  the  things  themfelves  throughly  im¬ 
print  their  images  to  the  life.  For  God  defend,  that  we 
fliould  publifli  the  ayery  dreams  of  our  own  Fancy,  for  the 
real  Ideas  o  f  the  U  orld !  But  rather  may  he  be  fo  graci- 
oufly  propitious  unto  us, that  we  may  write  the  Apocalypfe, 
and  true  vifion  of  theimpreffions  and  fignets  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor,  upon  the  Creature  1 

Wherefore  thou ,  0  Father ,  mho  hajl  conferred  vifible 
Lights  as  the Primitiae  on  the  Creature ,  and  breathed  into 
the  face  of  Man  Intellectual  Light ,  as  the  accomplifhment  of 
thy  W orhy ;  proteSt  and  conduct  this  Worh^  which  iffuing 
from  thy  Goodnejs ,  returns  to  thy  Glory  !  Thou ,  after  thott 
hadft  furveyedtbeworkjthy  hands  had  wrought,  f aw  that 
all  was  exceeding  Goody  andhaji  refed :  but  Man  furveying 
the  worlds  his  hands  had  wrought ,  f  aw  that  all  was  vanity 
and  vexation  of  Spirit ,  and  found  no  Kejl  :  Wherefore  if 
we  labour  with  diligence  ,  and  vigilance  in  Thy  workj , 
thou  wilt  makg  ns  Participants  of  thy  Vifion ,  and  of  thy 
Sabbath.  We  humbly  fupplic ate  ,  that  we  may  be  of  this 
refolution,and  infpired  with  this  mind\  and  that  thou  wouldfi 
be  pteaf  *d  to  endow  humane  Race,with  new  Donatives  by  our 
hands  5  and  the  hands  of  others ,  in  whom  thou  /halt  implani 
the  fame  Spirit . 
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THE 


GENERAL  ARGUMENT 


Of  the 


Nine  Books. 


IB.  I.  Is  Proemial  to  the  Inftauration  of  Sciences.  §  Reports 


I  ,  the  DISCREDITS  of  LEARNING.  $  The  DIGNITY  of 
LEARNING. 


IB.  II.  Declares  the  ADVANCEMENT  of  LEARNING.  §  In. 
ftrumental.  §  Effential  ,  in  the  Partition  of  Sciences,  into 


T 


gj _ )  muuiwuiai*  y  Juu^uiiai  3  ili  vuv  m.  ui  vmuu  wi  vwiwuvv 

HISTORY.  §  POESY.  §  PHILOS.  §  Partit,  of  HIST. 
§  POESY. 

LIB.  III.  Partitions  of  PHILOSOPHY  ,  into  §  SUMMARY. 

$  SPECIAL,  into  DIVINE.  §  NATURAL.  §  HUMANE. 
§  Partitions  of  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

T  IB.  IV.  Partitions  of  HUMANE  PHILOSOPHY  into  §  PHI- 
LOSOPHY  of  HUMANITY.  §  CIVIL.  §  Partitions  of 
'the  PHILOSOPHY  of  HUMANITY. 

T  IB.  V.  Partitions  of  SCIENCES,  from  the  Ufe  and  Objects  of 
of  the  MIND,  into  §  LOGICK,  §  ETHICS.  §  Of  LO¬ 
GICS  into  INVENTION.  §  JUDGEMENT.  §  MEMORY, 
§  TRADITION. 

LIB.  VI.  Partitions  of  TRADITION  or  ELOCUTION  into  the 
ORGAN  of  SPEECH.  §  METHOD  of  SPEECH.  §  ILLU¬ 
STRATION  of  SPEECH. 

f  IB.  VII.  Partitions  of  ETHICK  or  MORAL  KNOWLEDGE, 
J-j  into  the  Doctrine  of  the  PLATFORM  of  GOOD.  §  Of  the 
CULTURE  of  the  MIND. 


LIB. 


LIB. VIII.  Partitions  of  CIVIL  KNOWLEDGE,  into  the  Doctrine 
of  CONVERSATION.  §  Of  NEGOTIATION.  §  Of  GO¬ 
VERNMENT  of  STATES. 

LIB  IX.  Partitions  of  THEOLOGY  omitted  ,  DEFICIENTS 
Three.  §  I.  THE  RIGHT  USE  OF  HUMANE  REASON 
in  DIVINITY.  6  II.  The  DEGREES  OF  UNITY  IN  THE 
CITY  OF  GOD.  §  in.  The  EMANATIONS  OF  SS.  SCRI¬ 
PTURE. 
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TERS 


OF  THE 


u 


GAP,  I. 


.1  l  V 


HE  Confecration  of  this  Work  unto  the  matt  Learned  of 
1  Princes 3  King  James.  §  JF/w  *#  high  ,  but  juft  con¬ 
ceptions  is  here  admired.  §  The  Diftribution  into  the 
Dignity  and  Proficiency  of  Learning.  I.  Difcredits  of 
Learning  from  the  objections  of  Divines  j  That  the 
afpiringunto  Knowledge  was  the  fi ft  Sin.  That  Learn¬ 
ing  is  infinite  and  full  of  anxiety.  That  Learning  inclines  the  Mind 
toHerefie  and  Atheifm.  II.  The  Solution.  Original  Guilt  was  not  in 
the  Quantity,  but  in  the  Quality  of  Knowledge.  ^TheCorreSive 
hereof,  Charity.  HI.  Againjl  Infinity ,  Anxiety  and  Seducement  of 
Knowledee.Three  preservatives.  §  That  it  inOrubh  us  in  our  Mortality 
k  That  it  oives  us  content .  §  That  itfoar  not  too  high.  §  And  Jo 

hilofophy  leads  the  Mind  by  the  Links  of  Second  Caufes  unto  the  Firjl. 

C  A  p.  II. 

* 

T.  Difcredits  caft  upon  Learning  from  the  objections  of  Politicks  3  Thai 

Learning  foftens  Mens  natures 3  and  makes  them  unfit  for  Exercife  oj 
£>J  J  Arms, 


The  Dehgn. 


Arms,  Phat  Learning  pervert  s  mens  minds  for  matter  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  Other  particular  indifpcfiticns  pretended.  II.  The  folution- 
Learning  makes  not  men  unapt  for  Arms.  111.  Learning  enables 
men  for  Civil  Affairs.  IV.  Particular  feducements  imputed  to 
Learning:  As  curious  incertainty.  $  Pertinacious  Reeularitv  6>  luif 
leading  Booi-Prejidents.  §  Retired  Jlothfulnefs.  6  Relax  f 
Dtfphne  5  arc  rather  cured  than  cuffed  by  Learning. . 

cap.  in. 

L  Difcre dits  of  Learning  from  Learned  mens  Fortunes  ;  Manners  - 
Nature  of  Studies.  II.  Derogations  derived from  Fortune  are  thebe  ’ 
Scarcity  of  Means.  §  Privat enefs  of  Life.  §  Meannefs  of  Zmployl 
TT'  rUf  *rclff  !he,r  banners  b  theje  too  Regular  for  the  times 
\  °°fiK('.h,e  °f.the  &°°d  “f  others  ;  and  too  negleQive  of  their  own 

§  A  defa, lance  in  applying  themfelves  to  Ferfons  of  Quality  &  4 

Failinginfome  lefier  Ceremonies  of  demeanure.  §  Grofs  Flattery 
practijed  byjome  Learned  men.  §  Lnfianced,  in  the  Modern  dI 
die  at  ton  of  Bockj,  §  Difcreet  Morigerati  on  allowed, 

cap.  iv. 

I.  DiSiempers  of  Learning  from  Learned  mens  Studies ,  are  of  three 
forts,  Phantajlical  Learning 5  Contentious  Learning-,  Delicate 
Learning  II.  Delicate  Learning  a  curiofity  in  words ,  through  tro- 
fujenejs  of  Jpeech,  f  Decent  exprefjion  commended.  (.  AffiOed 
brevity  conjured.  III.  Contentious  Learning ,  «  curiofity  its  Hatter 
through  Novelty  of  Terms  or  JlriOnefs  of  Portions.  A  vanity 
e  ther  in  Matter  ;  or  in  Method.  IV.  Phantajlical  Learning  hZ 
two  branches,  Jmpdlure  ;  Credulity.  §  Credulity  a  Belief  of  Hido 

**■  ZmrVo*/?  *  r  °*rm  •; and 

Art  itjelf.  §  or  Perfonal  m  the  Author  offueh  an  Art  or  Science. 

CAP.  V. 

Peccant  Humours  in  Learning.  I.  Extreme  affeBion  to  two  extremes  ■ 
Antiquity:  Novelty.  II.  A  diftrufl  that  any  thing  New, fhould  now 
^d  out  HI  That  of  all  Sells  and  Opinions,  the  bell  Zh 

aJZ'ti"  lYf  An  over'earb  reduction  of  Knowledge  into  Arts 
and  Methods.  V.  A  negled  of  Primitive  Philofophy.  VI.  A 

Divorce  of  the  InteUeUfrom  the  ObjeCl.  VII.  A  contagii»  ofKnow- 
e  ge  m  General,  from  Particular  inclinations  and  tempers.  VIII.  An 
impatience  of  fffpenfe  ;  hafte  to  pofilive  affertion.  IX.  A  Magillral 
manner  of  Tradition  of  Knowledge.  X.  Aim  of  Writers,  JJ/Ira- 

Don,  not  Propagation  of  Knowledge.  XI.  End  of  Studies,  Curiofity, 
Pleafure,  Profit ,  Preferment,  &c.  J  75 


«u- 


of  this  IVorl^. 


CAP.  VI. 

The  Dignity  of  Learning  from  Divine  Arguments  and  Tefli  monies. 
I.  From  Gods  Wifdom.  §  Angels  of  Illumination .  §  The  jirjl 

Light .  §  The  fir  Si  Sabbath .  §  Mans  imployment  in  the  Garden . 
§  Abels  contemplation .  §  Tfo  Invention  of  Mufich >.  §  Confufwn 
of  Tongues.  IL  The  excellent  Learningiof  Moles.  §  Job.  §  So¬ 
lomon.  §  ChriSl.  §  Sf.  Paul.  §  The  Ancient  DoHors  of  the 
Church .  §  Learning  exalts  the  Mind  to  the  Celebration  of  Gods  Glo- 

ry  j  //  4  prefervative  againU  Error  and  Vnbelief. 

CAP.  VII. 

♦  *1  Uu  J  *  '*  \ 

The  Dignity  of  Learning  from  humane  Arguments  and  Teflimonies * 
I.  Natural  Inventors  of  new  Arts,  for  the  Commodity  of  Man's  life> 
confecrated  as  Gods .  II.  Political ,  C7W  Ejlates  and  Affairs  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Learning.  §  T/ie  bell  and  the  happiejl  times  under  Learn¬ 
ed Princes  and  others.  §  Exemplified  in  fix  continued  fucceeding 
Emperours  from  the  death  ofD omitian.  III.  Military  :  The  Con¬ 
currence  of  Arms  and  Learning.  §  Exemplified  in  Alexander  the 
Great .  §  Julius  Csefar  the  DiHator .  §  Xenophon  the  Phifopher . 

CAP.  VIII. 

Tta  Merit  of  Learnings  from  the  influence  it  hath  upon  Moral  vertues . 
§  Learning  a  Sovereign  remedy  for  all  the  Difeafes  of  the  Mind. 
§  The  dominion  thereof  greater  than  any  Temporal  Power ,  being  a 
Tower  over  Reafon  and  Belief.  §  Learning  gives  Fortunes ,  Honours 
and  Delights ,  excelling  all  other  as  the  foul  the  fenfe.  §  Durable 
monuments  of  Fame.  §  ^4  pro  field  of  the  Immortality  of  a  future 
World. 

■  \  '  -W  "i  A  1  >  V>u¥\vi  ,j  ’i  '.3.  \) 

V*  V.  •  v**  V  ’  •*  „ 


1  r 


The  fecond  BOOK. 


the  pioEM. 

,  •  • 

He  Advancement  of  Learning  commended  to  the  Care  of  Kings * 
I.  The  Alls  thereof  in  general  three ,  Reward ,  Direllion  ,  AjJi- 
fiance.  II.  In  fpecial, about  three  ObjeUs,Places ,  Booky,  Perfons.  §  In 
Places  four  Circumfiances,  Buildings  ,  Revenues,  Privi  ledges.  Laws  of 
Difcipline.  §  In  Boohs  two.  Libraries,  good  Editions.  §  In  Perfons 
two.  Readers  of  Sciences  extant.  Inquirers  into  Farts  non-extant. 
III.  Deficients  in  the  Alls  of  Advancement,  fix,  want  of  Foundattons 
for  Arts  at  large.  §  Meannrfs  of  Salary  to  Readers.  ^  Want  of  al¬ 
lowance  for  experiments .  §  Prepolierous  Itijhtutions  :  unadvifed 

praslifes  in  Academical ftudies.  §  Want  of  Intelligence  between  the 
Vniverfities  of  Europe.  §  Want  of  Enquirers  into  the  Defells  of  Arts. 
§  The  Authors  particular  defign.  §  Modefl  defence. 

W  CAP. 


\ 


The  Dejign 


C  A.P.  I. 

\ 

l  An  Vniverfal  P  artiti  on  of  Humane  Learning  into ,  §  Hiftory.  II.  Toe* 

’  rlet  m#  philofophy.  §  This  Partition  is  drawn  from  the  three  In* 
telleffive  Faculties  3  Memory  3  Imagination  3  Reafon.  §  The  fame 
dijlribution  is  agreeable  unto  Divine  Learning . 

CAP.  II. 

I.  Partition  of  Hiftory,  into  Natural  and  Civil .  ( ’Eccleftaftical \  and 
Literary  comprehended  under  Civil.)  II.  The  Partition  of  Natural 
Hiftory,  into  the  Hijlory  of  Generations .  III.  Of  Prefer- Gener  at  ions, 

IV.  Of  Arts . 

J  CAP.  III. 

I.  A  Second  Partition  of  Natural  Hiftory  from  the  Vfe  and  End  thereof, \ 
into  Narrative ,  and  Induff ive.  And  that  the  mo  ft  noble  end  of  Na¬ 
tural  Hiftory  is ,  that  it  minifter  and  conduce  to  the  building  up  of 
Philofophy  3  which  end,  Induffive  Hiftory  refpeffeth.  II.  The  Parti¬ 
tion  of  the  Hiftory  of  Generations ,  into  the  Hiftory  of  the  Heavens  5 
The  Hiftory  of  the  Meteors  3  The  Hiftory  of  the  Earthy  and  Sea  3 
The  Hiftory  of  Majfive  Bodies, or  of  the  greater  CoUegiats  3  The  Hiftory 
of  Kinds ,  or  of  the  lejfer  CoUegiats. 

CAP.  IV. 

I.  The  Partition  of  Hiftory  Civil,  into  Ecclejiajlical  and  Literary  3  and 
(which  retains  the  general  name )  Civil .  II.  Literary  Deficient, 

§  Precepts  how  to  compile  it. 

CAP.  V. 

Of  the  Dignity  and  Difficulty  of  Civil  Hiftory . 

CAP.  VI. 

I 

The  firfi  Partition  of  Civil  Hiftory,  into  §  Memorials .  §  Antiquities . 
§  Perfeff  Hiftory. 

CAP.  VII. 

»  -A  -i-  -1 

The  Partition  of  Perfeff  Hiftory,  into  Chronicles  of  Times  5  Lives  of 
Perfons  3  Relation  of  Affs.  §  The  explication  of  the  Hiftory  if 
Lives.  §  Of  Relations . 

CAP.  VIII. 

The  Partition  of  the  Hiftory  of  Times  3  into  univerfal  and  particular  Hi¬ 
ftory.  The  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  both. 

CAP.  IX. 

The  Second  Partition  of  the  Hiftory  of  Times, into  Annals, and  Journals i 

CAP.  X. 

A  Second  Partition  of  Special-Civil  Hiftory  into  Hiftory  Simple  &  Mixt • 

CAP. 


of  this  Worl 


35 


CAP.  XI. 


I.  the  Partition  of  EcclefiaUical  Hiftory ?  into  the  General  Hiftory  of . 
*  the  Church .  II.  Hiftory  ofProphefie.  III.  Hiftory  of  Providence . 

CAP.  XII.  . 

the  Appendices  of  Hiftory  Converfant  about  the  words  of  Men?  as  Hiftory 
it  Jelf  about  Men's  Atfs*  the  Partition  of  them  into  Speeches  ?  let¬ 
ters,.  and  Apothegms. 

3  r  CAP.  XIII. 

The  Second  Principal  part  of  Humane  Learning ?  Poefte.  I.  the  Partiti • 
on  of  Poefte  into  Narrative.  II.  Grammatical.  III.  Parabolical.  §  three 
Examples  of  Parabolical  Poefte  propounded.  IV.  Natural.  V  Poli¬ 
tical.  VI.  Moral. 


The  Third  BOOK. 

CAP.  I. 

•  .  0  ,  '  '  •  A.  1  v  . 

I  the  Partition  of  Sciences  into  theology  and  Philofophy.  II.  the  V arti - 
’  tio„  of  Philofophy  >  into  three  Knowledges  $  of  God?  of  Nature?  of 
Man!  III.  the  Conftitution  of  Philofophia  Prima,  as  the  common 

Parent  of  AlL 

CAP.  II.  V 

Of  Natural  theology.  §  Of  the  Knowledge  of  Angels  and  Spirits ?  att 

Appendix  thereof. 

n  CAP.  III. 

The  Partition  of  Natural  Philofophy  into  Speculative  &  Operative.  §  theft 
two,  both  in  the  Intention  of  the  Writer?  and  Body  of  the  treatife? 

ought  to  be  feparate * 

6  CAP.  IV. 

I  the  Partition  of  Speculative  Science  concerning  Nature ?  into  Phyfick 
*  /pedal ?  and  Metaphyfici?  whereof  Phyfick  inquires  the  Efficient 
Caufe  and  the  Matter  :  Metaphyfick  the  Final  Caufe  of  the  Form . 
II.  the  Partition  of  Phypck^into  the  knowledges  of  the  Principles  0) 
things •?  of  the  Fabric^  of  things?  or  of  the  Worlds  andof  the  va¬ 
riety  of  things.  III.  the  Partition  of  Phyfick.  refpefting  the  variety  of 
things ?  into  the  Dottrineof  Concretes?  and  into  the  Dotfrine  oj  Ab - 
/ hafts .  the  Partition  of  Concretes?  is  the  fame  With  the  DJriffhHt™n 
of  Natural  Hiftory.  IV.  the  Partition  of  the  Doftrine  of  AlftraUs? 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  Schemes  of  Matter  -?and  into  the  knowledge 
of  Motions.  V.  two  Appendices  of  Speculative  Phyfick, ,  Pr°m 

blems  ?  And  the  Placits  of  Ancient  Philofophers.  VI  .The  Partition 
of  Metaphfickjnt  the  Doftrine  of  Forms  5  and  into  the  Doftrine  of 

Final  Caules. 

CAP.  Vi 

I.  The  Partition  of  Operative  knowledge  concerning  Nature,  into  Mocha * 

fl  niCRj 


* 


The  Defigti 


$6 


nick^  and  Magick  :  refpondent  to  the  Tarts  of  Speculative  knowledge  $ 
Mechanick  to  PhyftckjMagick  to  Metaphyfick .  §  A  purging  of  the  word 
Magia.ll.Two  Appendices  to  Operative  knowledge:  An  Inventory  of  the 
ejlate  of  Man .§  A  Catalogue  ofPolychreJls^or  things  of  multifarious  ufe , 

CAP.  VI. 

Of  the  great  Appendix  of  Natural  Philofophy ,  as  well  Speculative  as  Ope- 
rative  3  Mathematick  knowledge  :  and  that  it  ought  to  be  placed  ra- 
ther  amongtf  Arpendices  3  than  amongli fubjlantial  Sciences.  ^  The 
Partition  of  Mathematick*  into  Pure,  and  Mixt. 

~  The  fourth  B  O  O  K.  ;  ' 

CAP.  .1. 

I.  /~W~sHe  Partition  of  the  Knowledge  of  Man,  into  the  Philofophy  of 
Humanity ,  and  Civil.  §  The  partition  of  the  knowledge  of  Hu¬ 
manity,  into  the  knowledge  touching  the  Body  of  Man  3  and  into  the 
knowledge  touching  the  Soul  of  Man .  II.  The  confiitution  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  knowledge,  touching  the  Nature  and  Ejlate  of  Man .  §  The  parti¬ 
tion  of  the  knowledge  concerning  the  Ejlate  of  Man,  into  the  know¬ 
ledge  touching  the  Perfon  of  Man  5  and  into  the  knowledge  touching 
the  League  of  Soul  and  Body .  §  The  partition  of  the  knowledge  touch* 
ing  the  Perfon  of  Man  into  the  knowledge  of  Man's  miferies . 
§  And  of  Mans  prerogative /.III.  The  partition  of  the  knowledge  touch¬ 
ing  the  League,  into  the  knowledge  of  Indications,  §  And  of  Impref- 
Jions.  §  The  alignment  of  Phyfognomy.  §  And  of  Interpretation  of 
Natural  Dreams  :  unto  the  DoHrine  of  Indications. 

CAP.  II. 

I.  The  partition  of  the  knowledge  refpeUing  the  Body  of  Man, into  Art  Me* 
dicinal.  §  Cofmetick.  §  Athletic 4-  §  And  Voluptuary.  II.  The  par¬ 
tition  of  Medicine ,  into  three  duties •  §  Conservation  of  Health . 
III.  Cure  of  Difeafes.  IV.  And  Prolongation  of  life  :  and  that  the 
lafl  Part,  Prolongation  of  life,  Jhould  befeparatefrom  the  other  two . 

CAP.  III. 

The  partition  of  Humane  Philojophy  touching  the  Soul,  into  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Injpired  EJfence  3  and  into  the  knowledge  of  the  fenfible , 
or  traduced  Soul.  §  The  fecond  partition  of  the  fame  philofophy,  into 
the  knowledge  of  the  Sujlance  and  Faculties  of  the  Soul.  And  into 
the  knowledge  of  the  Zife,  and  Obje&siof  the  Faculties.  II.  Two  Ap¬ 
pendices  of  the  knowledge,  concerning  the  Faculties  of  the  Soul .  the 
knowledge  of  Natural  Divination .  §  And  the  knowledge  of  Fajcina- 
tion.  III.  The  Dijlribution  of  the  Faculties  of  the  fenfible  Soul,  into 
Motion,  and  Senje. 

r~  The  fifth  B OOL  ~  ~ 

/CAP.  i  I. 

I.  T  He  partition  of  the  knowledge  which  refpeUeth  the  ufe  and  oh)  efts  of 
the  I  acuities  of  the  Mind  of  Man,  into  Logick L,  and  Ethick •  ll.The 
Divifion  of  Logick,  Into  the  Arts  of  Invention ,  of  Judgement,  of  Me¬ 
mory,  and  of  Tradition.  CAR 


! 


gap.  n. 

I.  The  partition  of  the  Art  of  Invention  ,  into  the  Inventive  of  Arts,  and 
of  Arguments,  §  The  former  of  thefe  which  is  the  more  eminent  ,is  Defi- 
.  cient .  II.  The  partition  of  the  Inventive  Art  of  Arts ,  into  Literate  Ex¬ 
perience,  §  And  a  New  Organ,  III.  A  delineation  of  Literate  Experience, 

CAP.  III.  1 

y#  The  partition  of  the  Inventive .  Art  of  Arguments ,  into  Vromptua - 

_  ry,or  Places  of  Preparation:  And  Topic  fi,or  Places  of  Suggejlion ,  II.  The 
partition  of  Topic  by, into  General And  particular  Topicis.  III.  An  Ex¬ 
ample  of  particular  Topic  k^in  the  Inquiry ,  De  Gravi  Sc  Levi. 

CAP.  IV. 

I.  The  partition  of  the  Art  ofjudgingjnto  Judgement  by  InduUion,  §  And 
by  SyUogifm.Of  thefirfi  a  ColleUion  is  made  in  the  Novum  Organum. 
§  Thefirfi  partition  of  Judgement  by  Syllogifm  into  ReduUion,  DireU , 
and  Inverfi,  §  The  fecond  partition  thereof  into  Analyticf^Art 3  and  the 
knowledge  of  Elenches.-  II.  The  divifion  of  the  knowledge  of  Elenche  s0 
into.  Elenche s  of  Sophifms,  §  Into  Elenches  of  Interpretation  of  [Terms , 
§  And  into  Elenches  of  Images  or  idolaes.  III.  The  divifion  of  idolaes , 
§  Into  Impreffion  from  the  general  nature  of  Man,  or  Idola  Tribus; 
§  Into  Imprejjions  from  the  Individual  temper  of  Particulars ,  or  Idola 
fpecus.  §  into  Imprejjions  by  words  and  Communicative  nature ,  or  fr 
dola  Fori.  IV.  An  Appendix  to  the  Art  of  Judging  3  namely  of  the  A- 
nalogy  of  Demonfiration  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeU. 

CAP.  V. 

J.  The  Partition  of  Art  Retentive ,  or  of  Memory ,  into  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Helps  of  Memory.  §  And  the  Knowledge  of  Memory  it  felf.  II.  The 
Divifion  of  the  DiUrine  of  Memory ,  into  Prenotion,  and  Emblem, 


vi 


■  The  fixtb  BOOK 

CAP.  I. 


l 


i. 


'Iff  He  Partition  of  the  Art  of  Tradition,  into  the  DoUrine  of  the  Organ 
of  Speech,  The  DoUrine  of  The  Method  of  Speech,  and  the  Do- 
Urine  of  the  lUufiration  of  Speech.  §  The  partition  of  the  DoUrine  of 
the  Organ  of  Speech, into  the  knowledge  of  the  Notes  of  things',of  Speak¬ 
ing,  and  of  IVriting  :  Of  wlxch  the  two  lafi  constitute  Grammer,  and 
the  Partions  thereof,  §  The  Partition  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Notes 
of  Things,into  Hieroglyphickj  3  and  into  Characters  Real.  II.  A  fecond 
Partition  of  Grammer  into  Literary  3  and  Philofophycal.  III/  The  ag¬ 
gregation  ofPoefie  referring  to  Meafure,tothe  knowledge  of  Speech .§  An 
aggregation  of  the  knowledge  of  Ciphers  to  the  knowledge  of  Scripture. 

CAP.  II. 

The  DoUrine  of  the  Method  of Speech  is  affigned  n  fubfiantial  and  prin¬ 
cipal  Fart  ofTraditive  knowledge:  it  is  filled  the  Wifdom  of  Delivery . 
II.  The  divers  kinds  of  Methods  are  enumerated  3  their  Profits  and 
Difprofits  annext.  §  The  Parts  of  Method. 


CAP./]  Ill; 

I,  The  Grounds  and  Office  of  Rhetoricfi  II*  Three  Appendices  which 
appertain  only  to  the  preparatory  Part.  The  Colours  of  Good  and  E- 
vil ,  as  well  fimple  as  compared.  III.  The  Anti-theta  of  Things 
IV.  Leffer  jiiles  or  ufual  Forms  of  Speech , 


CAP, 


TheDefign ,  &c. 


C  a  P.  IV. 

,  tu>0 general  Appendices  of  Traditive  knowledge  t  Art  Critical.  II.  And 


Pedagogical 


The  feventh  BOOK. 

CAP.  i. 

T  THe  Partition  of  Moral  Philofophy,  into  the  knowledge  of  the  Ex- 

1  emplar  or  Platform  and  into  the  Georgicks  or  Culture  of  the 
Mind,  i,  The  divifionof  the  Exemplar  ( namely  of  Good)  into  Good 
Simple  andGoodCompared.  II.  The  Partition  of  Good  Simple,  in¬ 
to  Individual  Good  j  and  Good  of  Communion. 

CAP-  II. 

I  The  Partition  of  individual  or  private  Good,  into  Good  AUive ;  and 

Good  PaSRve.  II.  The  Partition  of  PaJJive  Good,  into  Confervative 
Good  i  and  perfeOive  Good .  III.  The  Partition  of  the  Good  of  Com¬ 
munion,  into  General.  §  And  into  RefpeSive  Duties: 

CAP.  III. 

I  The  Partition  of  the  DoSrine  of  the  Culture  of  the  Mind,  into  the 
'  knowledge  of  the  CharaOers  of  the  Mind.  II.  Of  the  Affections. 
Ill  of  the  Remedies  and  Cures  thereof.  IV.  An  Appendix  to the fame 
DoSrine  touching  the  Congruity  between  the  Good  of  the  Mind,  and 
the  Good  of  the  Body.  _ 

The  eighth  BOOK. 

C  A  P.  I. 

T  He  Partition  of  Civil  knowledge,  §  Into  the  knowledge  of  Conven¬ 
tion.  §  The  knowledge  of  Negociation.  §  And  the  knowledge  of 
Empire  or  State-Government. 

CAP.  II. 

I  The  Partition  of  the  knowledge  of  Negociation  into  the  knowledge  of 
’  dilperfed  Occaftons.il. And  into  the  knowledge  of  the  Advancement  of 
life  i  Examples  of  the  knowledge  of  feattered  Occajionsfromfome 
of  Solomons  Parables.  §  Precepts  concerning  the  Advancement  of  For¬ 
tune. 

C  A  P.  III. 

The  Partition  of  the  Art  of  Empire  or  Government  is  omitted,  only  ac- 
cefs  is  made  to  two  Deficients.  I.  The  knowledge  of  enlarging  the 
Bounds  of  Empire.  II.  And  the  knowledge  of  univerfal  JuJlice,  or  of 
the  Fountains  of  Law. 

The  ninth  BOOK. 

/CAP.  i. 

Partitions  of  infpired  Theology  are  omitted,  only  way  is  made  un¬ 
to  three  Defiderates .  I.  The  knowledge  of  the  right  Vfe  of  Humane 
Reafon  in  matters  Divine.  II.  The  knowledge  of  the  degrees  of  uni • 

(  ty  in  the  City  of  Cod.  III.  The  Emanations  of  SS .  Scripture. 
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The  Emanation  of  SCIENCES,  from  the  Intellectual  Faculties  of  M  E* 
MORY,  IMAGINATION,  REASON, 

From  thefe  3 

'Natural.  The  Subjett  5  the  Vfe • 
f  I  Hiftory^Civilr  Civil ,  properly  Jo  called\ 

'  Eccleftajiical. 

Literary . - 


II  Poefie 


W 

1 


III  Philo¬ 
sophy 


Narrative  or  Hijlorical. - 

Grammatical  or  reprejent. - J> 

Parabolical  or  Allujive . - — 

Primitive  S  apiencejhe  receptacle  of  general  Axioms 'j 

C Divine ,  or  Natur.  Theol. 

,  .  .  Phyfickj . 

Speculative^  Metapk 

Natural- A  c Mechanic^ 

Operative 

£Magick. 


LIB.  II. 


K-. 


Derivative^ 


.III. 


Humane - 


General  of  the  nature  of  man,  See." 
Special  into  Philofophy . 

N  /“Body intoC  Medicinal  againfi  difeafes.  §  Cofmetickjfr  of  Decorat. 
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j  L  Sou!  t^ie  i 
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Arts  2.  Athleticior  of  Atfivity .  §  Voluptuary  or  Senfual, 

/.  i  •:  >>IV. 

in  rpT  Spiritual^ - Native  or  Adventive,  &cc.  ; 

H  J  K  LS enfual - Fiery ,  Aerial  fub  fiance ,  8cc. 

I  P  It  'p  £  R-ational-^-Intelle&^reafoniymaginat,  8cc. 

I  tes  LSenfual—  Voluntary  motion,  fenje,  Lee.  y 


f  Invention  or  Inquifition. 
i  Judgement  or  Examination,  yV< 
HLogick^  Memory  or  cujiody .  J 


Vfe  of  Fa-j 
culties  \ 


Elocution  or 
V. Tradition 


7  Grammar. 

1  Method. 
Rhetorick . 


>VL 


/f  platform  r Kinds  of  Good 3 
\\  of  good  \_Degrees  of  Good. 

Ethicks  \  culture  of  ^Tempers. 

f  the  Mind  £DiJiemper secures. 


'VII 


,  f  Converfation. 

’-Civil  of4  Negotiation.  .  ^  AH  0f  enlarging  a  State  \vrrr 

l_ Government  of  States ^  Fountain  0f  Law.  J 

Infpir’d  Divinity  is  here feparate~\  f  Vfe  of  Reafon  in  Divinity,  p  ; 

from  Philofophy  :  yet  Reafon  y  Deficients  Degrees  of  unity  in  Religion. >IX 
receives  the  ftgnet  of  Faith  J  '^Derivations  from  Scripture.  J  , 

✓  .  ,  f  j  f.  .v*  •'  *  v  ■;  .. 

The  Preparation  to  thefe  Books  js  popular,»*?*  Acroamatick,  \  £jg  j 

Relates  the  Prerogatives  4»^/  Derogations  of  Learning.  v  j  •  0 . ; 
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*'.j.  1 


The  Platform  of  the  Defign. 


LIB.  I.  THE  DIGNITY  OF 'LEARNING. 

?  •••.-•  i  ...  . 

Reporting  r  Defire  of  Knowledge  the  firft  fin. 

the  ^ Divines  J Knowledge  an  Infinite  :  an  Anxious  thing. 

UV\;  I  Cap.  i.  ^Learning  thecaufe  of  Herefie  and  Atheifttr. 

I  5  '  ;j  Objected^  Anfwered. 

j  .  I 

j  iW/'-cLearning  makes  men  unapt  for  Arins.  j 

I  ^^^Diiables  men  for  Civil  Affairs. 
f  Difcre-  j  C.2.(Jl Particular  indifpofitions  pretended. 

“  dites  ^  Objected)  Anfweredl 

from 

f  Scarcity  of  means. 
f  Fortunes  ^  Privatenefs  of  life, 
j  '^Meanneis  of  imployment 

I 


f 


rjjiino- 
nours  8c 
Deroga-  < 
tions  of 
JLearning 
in  the 


Learned  J 
Mens 


#Too  incompatible  with  the  times. 
vtToo  fenfible  of  the  common  good. 
^Cap.fb  j  Manners  «Not  applying  to  Perlons  of  quality. 

n  A  failing  in  points  of  behaviour. 
*|,Grofi  flattery  pradiled  by  forne: 

\  11 

[^Studies  in  fame  impertinents.' 

a. 

*  f  .  /  l  •"*  *'  '  &•***  J  *-  i  • 

TPhantaftical  Learning. 

Dijlempers  in  Jludies <<  Contentious  Learning. 

Cap.4.  ^Delicate  Learfiing, 

■ 

.  •  ■  '  *  ;  /  s  • 

f  Aiffedion  to  two  extrem e%Antiqnity^  Novelty. 

J  A  diftmft  that  any  thing  New  fhould  now  be  found  out, 
j  A  conceit  that  the  beft  Opinions  ftill  prevail, 

A  too  peremptory  reduction  of  Sciences  into  Methods.* 
Peccant  ,  A  neglegi  of  Primitive  Philo fophy. 

Humors^  A  divorce  of  the  Intel  led:  from  the  Objed. 
lCaP-5-  j  A  contagion  of  Knowledge  from  particular  inclinations. 

j  An  impatience  of  fufpenfe  :  hafte  to  Pofitive  Aflduon. 
j  A  Magiftral  manner  of  Tradition  of  Knowledge, 

j  Aim  of  Writers,,  Illuftrdtion5  not  Propagation. 

„End  ofStudies3  Curiofity3Pleafure3Rrofit5Promot!onjC^c 

tl  ,  !  1  '[C'/ 

r.,  •  "1  •  \  \  K 

I  rWifdom  of  God.  §  Angels  oflllumination. 

f Divined  Firfi:  light.^  Adams' .§  ^^e/^Contemplation^c. 
I  Honors,  and  Prero-  J  Cap.  6,  j^The  Learning  of  Mdfesyjob3  Solomon 5  8c c. 

gatives  of  Learning^  *  k  j 

^ from  Arguments  r  Inventors  of  Arts  confecrated  as  Gods. 

Humane  y  Civil  Eftates  advanc’d  by  Learning. 
^cap.y.S.jThe  concurrency  of  Arms  and  Letters. 

The  Dominion.  §  Donations  of  Learning, 

fK  2]  Li&ir. 


The  Platform 


LIB.  II.  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING. 

("Amplitude  of  Reward. 

~ General  by  ffo^Wifdom  of  Direction. 

^Conjunction  of  Labours. 


'■perfonal, 
in  Proem, 
lib. 


rP/^T3C Buil dings.  §  Revenews. 
as  ^Priviledges.  §  Dilcipline. 


Promoted  ^  Booths ,  y  Libraries. 


—  — - ^  ^  ■ 

by  j  as  l  Good  Editions. 


p 

l 

^Special  ^ 


PerfensSLettures  for  Arts  extant. 

L  as  £  Inquirers  into  Arts  non-extant. 


i 


I 


fWant  of  foundations  for  Arts  at  large. 

|  Want  of  fufficient  Salary  to  Lecturers. 
Preju-^'  Want  of  allowance  for  Experiments, 
diced  |  Want  of  a  right  courfe  of  proceding  in  ftudies. 
for  J  Want  of  Intelligence  between  Univerfities* 
LWant  of  Inquiries  into  Arts  Deficient. 

r  Heaven.  §  Meteors. 
CGenera-<  Earth.  ^'Sea. 
j  tions.  c  Elements.  §  Specificks* 

rSubjeftJ  Preter'  bonders.  §  Marvel®. 

Cap  2.  '  Gener‘  "1  Magickj  &c. 


cNaturalJ 
the 


Arts  me-  rAgriculture. 
\jchanick^  ^_A.chimy3 


Real,  by  a 
right  Par¬ 
tition  of 
|  Learning 
J  Into 


r\Hiftory 
referr’d 
to  Me- 
mory 

t/VN) 


Ufe  and  end£  Narrative. 
Cap.  3.  ^Inductive. 


J  Cap.  1, 


C  Memorials. 

~  Civil  in  fpe-  r  i-c  Antiquities.  C  Chronicles. 

cial.  C.5.6,  J  c Perfect  Hiftory-e Lives. 

]  7A93io.  J  C Relations, 

I  ( 2  Pure.  §  Mixt. 

Civil 4 

into  I  Eccle(tatficaKGe neral  of  the  Church, 
j  Cap.  1 1.  J>Special5Prophefie. 
t  /  Providence. 


.  1  .. 


\  Literary  r Ages.  §  Climates.  §  Declinations. 
I  LCap.4.  \lnftaurarions,  &c.  of  Learning. 

Append,  to  Hijlory .  Orations.  Epiftles.  §  Apothegms. 

Cap.  1 2. 

CNarrative  or  Hiftorical. 

2  Poefie  referred  to  the<Drammatical  or  Reprefentative. 
Imagination ,  Cap.  1 3. c Parabolical  or  Alinfive. 

1 3  Philofophy ,  referring  to  Reafon  and  the  will.  Lib.  feqq. 

LIB, 


PHILOSOPHY.  Cap. 


of  the  Defign. 


LIB.  III.  THE  PARTITION  OF  KNOWLEDGES  IN  GE. 

NERAL  INTO 

r  r  Axioms  of  Univerlalily. 

Summary  or  Primitive  -[xranfcendents  of  Entity. 

V  '  T. 

r,  coil  hence  Divine  Fhilofoyhy  or  J  Natural  Theology. 

Cap.I.  L—  5AnnPn  SAnge,S- 


'  m 


"I 


Appen. 

/  V  '  -  ?f. 

r  Principles  of  Things. 


’Spirits. 


■*  i  •>'  ' 


* Phy - 

'fik 


„  <1 
into  i 

the 

V  I 


Special 
refoeft-  | 
ing3.  "* 


I  ,ngs 

Ob- 

(Je&s. 


’"Spe- 
cula- 
tive  ^ 
ca.4. 


zNature 
So 
Natural** 
Philofo -  I 

th-  I 

Cap.  3.  : 

l/WJ  ‘ 


varie- 


L 


Fabric!^  of  things  or  of  the 
world. 

lc?  •r"*-'  ^  ..  < 

^Heavens. 

r  Meteors. 

Con\rati •*  ejEarth.Sea. 

crets&ont  //Elements. 

/I  '^Specificks. 

O'  oH  \prcter-Generdtiotis . 

things 

Hot.  §  Cold, 
r  Ma/-)Denfe.  § 
Jratts  ter-  TGrave.  §. 

4  -^tigh^dv. 

a  '  ;  ’  ,  • 

■  ■  l 

M<?-  ^Simple  mot, 

<  Sum  ms  of  mot, 
Meafunes  of  mot. 


I 


Meta 


rForms. 

CK*  -4  rinai  caufes. 


•V. 


•S-'l-V 


•  oini  b&biv  "* 

>  -dlolirk  J 


Operative  rA#echamc%.~\  fubfer-  rMetaphyfidk,* 
^  IS^iryj  \Jkag7c%.  J* vient  to"\_Metaphyfick. 

■  j  i .  '  »  '  V-  '>  - 

Append,  r  An  Inventory  of  the  eftate  of  man. 
.  LGap.5.  \ A  Catalogue  of  Polychreftes. 

V-  -f*  .*  *  1  f  N 

Append.  Mathematicks  r  Arithmetic^. 


Cap.  6. 


\Geometry . 


I  3  Hence  the  rHnmane-\  ...  ^  r  * 

[Emanations  of  1_C/W  >P hilofoyhy  Ltb.feq. 


JHEOLOGY  inlpired,  Lib.  ult. 


'.'KIT 

Hi  '> 


•  / 


'Mi feries. 

rHis  Perfotijhis-?  Slntelleftual 

f  General  of  CF  og‘ltwet?aad  Mora!. 

andftate  f  Indication  CMind  by  the  Body, 

of  man  in  |  of  the  J>Body  by  the  Mind, 

refpeft  of  \  The  league  .  Wrv~W 

Cap-1-  j  of  foul  and-<  I  Appendices  SPh>fio3l,om>'' 

hnHv  hv  (  1  PP  Interpret.  of  dreams. 

L  imfreffioneftbe^fl  uPon  ''lef'nd- 

rJJ  J- r  ‘pivimd  upon  the  Body. 


Conferving  of  Health, 
f  Medicinal Cure  of  Difeafes. 


fBodjiy into  Art 


r Humane , 
properly  i 
fo  called , 
which  re-  ^ 
fefs  to 
mans 


,  Special  di¬ 
vided  into 
Philofo-  < 
«.pby. 


Prolongation  of  Life^ 


Cofmetic or  of  Decoration . 
Athletic 4  3  or  of  Activity. 

JolHftuary 

i  ,  -tiO  | 

^Native  or  adventive* 
Rational  ^Separable  or  infep. 
.whether^Mortal  or  immortal* 
rSub-  ^Paffible  or  impaffib. 

fiance  £/  , 

'SenM&t  Corporeal,  F,erP- 

f(  -J,  Aerial  (nhlrin^o 

j 

.  c  /  ,  *  •  !  ■  rihtelleft.  §  Reafon** 

on  e  J  j  e~ Rational^ Imaginat.^  Memory» 

:  L  p'3‘  f  'ru  °'VJ  :iAPPetite-  §  Will- 

Facul  ‘ 


<{'  Appendices?  Divination. 

£FaJcwation * 

Senfe-j  Voluntary  Motion. 
xfle.  ^Senfe.  §  Preception. 

.  »  -  •  i  j  ' 

j  Vfe  and  ObjeSs  of  Faculties.  Lib.V. 

Hence  the  Etna-  j"Logick.  ; 
^nations  of  ^Ethick 


LIB.V. 


c«  h 


1  ■* i ■'  .  rfQ  p/1  f  \ ;  '  •.  *  c  j  ^ 

I  I R  V  THE  PARTITION  OF  THE  USE  AND  OBJECTS  OF  THE 

FACULTIES  OF  THE  MIND,  INTO 


V 


r  Variation.  §  Prod'u&icn, 

I  Literate  Ex-^Tranflation.  §  Jnverfion. ; 
iperience  by  jApplication.§  Copulation 
rArts  intoc<  ^Cafualty  or  Chance. 


rl.  Inqnijt- 
tion  or  In¬ 
vention  °f< 
Cap*  2.  *, 


v Interpretation  of  Nature  Nov.  Organ, 

Arguments r  Preparation  or  Provifion . 

;nfr.  J  n.  ^  .  /  C  General. 

[Cap  s  2SUSgeJl,0n  °r  ^2  Articular. 
'Indu&ion.,  whereof  a  colle&ion  is  in  the  Nov.  drg. 


r  CDirea. 

I  Reduaion  *J(nvert. 


I 

rLogick  9  I 
hath  four  ^ 
Intelle&u-  | 
al  Arts.  I 


II.  Exami -  , 

nation  or 

Judgement  I  Sylto- !  rAadytkk  Art. 

\  n  y 

|  Cap.4.  _  l  into  !  |  r sophifms  Elenches,  hand- 

!J  led  by  Arifi .  in  precept, 
j  by  Plato  in  example, 

j  .  Majority, 

J  Ekttchs  of&  Minority. 
r  !  InterP  re~  ^Priority. 
ledge  lf<  t*tim  ^/)P°fterity. 

\  Elenchs  Tm@f 


,  y  f 

'i  i  u 


r  * 
8 

i  a 


I 

< 

II 


i  jq  n  i  j » . 

.  ,  •  r 

.Cl*  •  .  * 

*  f  1  -J  '  • 

_ ; 


Power. 

y  &c. 


.  J  Idolaes  i  General  nature  of 


sl  from  the  nature  of  the  fabj  e&< 


preffiens  ^Individual  temper. 
from  JlmpoGtlon  of 
I  the  If  worcjs  ancj  names. 


; 

n  '♦ 


ll  L 


L 


C  Helps  to  memory^ — —Writing. 
Of.  Cufiody  or  Mmory  »MojMemory  u  fe]f  byS^^"; 

IV.  ElocUton  or  Tradition,  Lib.  VI. 


l.Ethicks,  refer’ d  to  man  s  will.  Lib.VIF, 


tlB.VL 


The  Tint  form 


LIB.  VI.  THE  PARTITION  OF  THE  ART  OF  ELOCUTION  OR  OF 

TRADITION  INTO  THE  .•  ' 

rOrgan  or  Speech  into«^ 

r speaking-'  Hence  the  orignal /Popular. 

>.JVriting  /  of  Grammar  *  \  Phtlofophical. 

V  / 

j  Append,  to  pP^^-Poetiek  meafure, 


Writing-.  Cyphers. 


( Magijtral  §  *  Of  Probation  or  Initiative „ 
r  L  Exoteric^.  §  Acroamatick . 


|  ^Delivery 


By  way  of  Aphorifm. 
•LBy  way  of  Method. 


fK.inds-<  c Delivery  <f^  Affertions,  and  Proofs. 

I  ^  !  tSV  OlTpirir*nc  onn  I  jplprm! 


Method  ! 

of  I 
Speech  ^ 
the 

Cap.  2. 


i 


By  Queftions  and  Determinations. 

1  1 
1  rMHhod  /Pitted  to  matter.  - 

Upon  prefuppohtion. 

Method  by  way  of  Information^  §  Anticipation 

Method  §  Syftutick  . 

^Diasretick.  §  Cry  tick.  §  HomencaL 


L 


Parts 


'Difpofition  of  a  whole  wtfth^ 


«.  j*  id  07  f,  f; 


Limitation  of  Proportions ,  their /"Extention. 

\  Production. 

.  i  \  ^ 

IrOfthe  Didates  of  Reafbn  to  Imagination 
^.The  ufe  and  office)  Of  Speech  relpedively  to  particulars. 
Illuftration  ^  Application  *£  or  the  wildom  of  private  Speech, 
of Speech  or«v 

Rhetorick.  J  *r  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil,  (imple,  compar’d. 

^Append  *  )Anti~theta  Rerum^o r  the  counterpoint  of  things. 

]  *  ^Lelfer  Stiles  and  Forms  of  Speech. 

fCorreded  Editions. 

'  Critical  <i  Interpretation  of  Authors. 
Two  general  Appendices  vi  !UA  judgment  upon  Authors 

touching  the  Tradition  of 


^3 11 


Vi ’l 


tB. Knowledge . 


Collegiate  education  of  youth. 
^?£dan-*\ A  Caveat againft  compends. 
tical  ^Application  of  Studies  to  the 
quality  of  Wits. 


LIBVIL 


of  the  Defign. 


LIB.  VII.  THE  PARTITION  OF  MORAL  KNOWLEDGE,  INTO  THE 

.«.'Avv ‘-w-'w “’i  rr.  ■'  /  d  ,b .  . bl  ilou:  •'  >  : 


'  J  '  J-*  ili  • 

rIndivi- 
duals, 
or  ver- 
tues 


f Simple 


r  Perpetuity. 

' A&ive  from  a  clejire  of) Certainty. 

C Variety.  \ 

_  m  fConfervativeGood. 
ajjtve  ^  Perfective  Good. 


f  General.  CProfeJJlons^&c. 

Of  Com-  !  p Duties  o f<Oeconomicaly 

munion,  "i  Refpe-^  {.Political duties. 


j  kjnds  of 
Good 

Plat-  !  CaP'  2 
form  ofJ 
Good. 

Gap.  I. 


or  the  <  or  Duties  \jfive 


Impojiures^  frauds.,  cau - 


(Vices  <  tilfj  See. 

Of  profejjions . 


P  Smply  and  irrefpe&ively  fallen. 
Individ.  #*Man  and  Man. 

common  ^Comparatively  \Cafe  and  Cafe. 

C  between  SPublick  and  Private. 

C  rime  and  Time. 

*  j  i .  ij  v  i  * 

.  .  _  CHonefty.  §  Profit.  §  Pleafure. 

Compared,  or  the  De-  }god  &  Mind.  §  Fortune. 

grees  of  Good  of  £  Contemplative.  Adtive  Good. 

m 

i  J  •  k_*.  '  A  f  ..*.■•  1  ; 

rArms.  §  Letters, 
f  Impreffed  by  Nature  to)  Contemplative.  § 

Z  Adtive  courfe  of  life. 


cCharaUers 
or  tempers. 


rr* 


^Impos'd  by ' 


-  ^  fSex.  §  Age.  §  Region, 

Chance  of  ^  health.  §  Beauty,  &c. 

i  .J  f  .  , 

r Nobility.  §  Honours, 
Fortune  ^  Niches.  ^  Poverty. 


Culture 
of  the 

Mind  iny  A£r  r*  • 
the  1 
Cap.3 


.  „  f  Pleafure,  pain;,  fear,  hope. 

Anger, Patience,  Love, Hate. 


How  ftirr’d.  How  (till’d. 

or  dijlem -  £)  %  How  fecreted  ?  How  difelofed  ? 

per  s^  their. [^Nature# What  operations  they  produce. 

I  What  turns  they  take  ? 

How  enwrapt  ?  How  they  encountre? 

'Cuftom,Exercife,  Habit,  Education. 

„  j.  ^Emulation,  Company,  Friends,  Fame, 

Cures^  or  Remedtes.^^ proof\  Exhortation,  Laws,  Books, 

-Study,  Brief  Precepts  hereof. 

TBody 

L Append.  The  Congruity  between  the  Good  of  <<  and 

!LMind. 

[L]  LIB.  VIII. 


The  Platform 


LIB.  VIII.  THE  PARTITION  OF  CIVIL  KNOWLEDGE  INTO 


rConverfation 
Cap.  i. 


'Not  Affededjmuch  lefs  defpifed.  Speech  r  Conception. 

'V  in  th Q\Vtterance. 

VvV  f  General  fl.  , 

in  i  /Gefture  r  Speaker. 

M  - of  - 


l*  J  I 


kBut  Moderated;,  that 
is  either  ^ 


Hearer. 


Scatttered  occafions ,  exam¬ 
ples  thereof  out  of  Solo¬ 
mons  Proverbs. 


Refpe-C  Quality  of  Men. 

Clive  ^Nature  of  Matter.  § 
to  the  c§  Of  time.  §  Of  Place. 


It.u 


C Six  r  Countenance.  Works. 
»>^jvAdions.  Nature. 
by  ^Ends.  Repokts. 


\  * 


V/ 


r  Others  ^ 


Nego- 
J  tiation.J 
Cap.  2>. 


L 


[“Acquaintance  with  men  ..well  - 
A  ,  feen  in  the  world.  -  -j  jUVv  [ 
Three  !  A  wife  temper  in  liberty  of 
^ways  S  fpeech  aud  filence.  ,  j 

A  prefent  dexterity  both  to  bb- 
ferve  and  ad. 

4  Hovo  his  Nature  and  abilities  fort  with 

rThe  eftate  of  the  prelent  time  :  Pro- 
Him- Sfeffions  that  are  in  prize:  His  competitors 
Llelf  yn  fortune :  The  Friends  he  hath  chofen  • 
CThe  examples  he  would  follow. 

Setting  forth  his  Vertues  ^  Fortunes  $  Merits* 

■  :  Ci Caution. 

Concealing  his  Defeds3<CW0«r. 

and  Difgraces.,  by  CGonfidence* 
Declaring  a  Mans  mind  in  particulars  by  <a 
!  mediocrity  of  Revealing*  Concealing. 
Eraming  the  mind  to  become  flexible  to 
occafions*  of  place3  time3  and  perform, 

rThat  he  be  well  skillcTwhat  inftrumcntsto  ule 

and  how.  ,  c'  r  V  .  .  I 

That  he  overtask  not  his-  own  abilities. 

That  he  do  not  always  ftay  for3but  fometimes. 
LSpars’d  -<  provoke  occafions. 

That  he  never  undertake  great,  or  long  works. 
That  he  never  fo  engage  himfelf  but  that  he 
‘«  leave  a  poftern  door  open  for  retreat. 

*LThat  he  folove3  as  he  may  hate  upon  occafion. 

Gover-  f  partitions  IT*  The  art  of  enlarging  an  Ejlate. 

ment  of  omtted  ^  Certain  in  the  intimation. 

States  5 Deficients  *yThe  fountain  A  Juft  in  the  commandment. 

,%.f  of  Laws.  f  Fit  to  be  put  in  execution.  * 

))  Agreeing  with  the  form  of  the  ftate. 

I  Begetting  vertue  in  the  Subjeds. 

'  ,  LIB.IK. 


The  Ad - 
vance - 
ment  of  • 
Fortune ^ 
Precepts 
^thereof 


Cap, 


of  the  Defign. 


LIB.  IX.  INSPIRED  THEOLOGY. 

—  '  » 

of  Infpired  Divinity  is  omitted,  only  an  entrance  is  made  unto 
The  Partition  otimprr  ^  DfcFlCIENTS. 

r\  *  The  Limits  andVfeof  HVMANE  REASON  in  Matters 

divine, 

CExplication  oF  Divine  My fteries. 

VVfeitfelf  ^Inferences  thence  deduced. 

The®  C  Mining  into  things  not  revealed  by  a  too  Cuii- 

'FxcelTes  in<  ous  inquiry. 

thatVfe  ^Attributing  equal  Authority  to  Derivations,  as 
J  ^  to  Principles  themfelves. 

II  *  The  Degrees  of  'Unity  in  the  City  of  God . 

Deficients  <  11 

cFundamental  3  one  Lo.  one  Faith2  ckc. 

In  Points  ssUperftru&ive  or  of  perfection. 

f  A  diflent  in  Fundamental  Points ,  difcor- 
C  4  poratesmen  from  the  Church  of  God  3 
^  not  fo  in  Juperttruttive  Points . 


i  S 

1  ■ 


I  HI  *  Emanations  from  Scripture  therein  are  obferved 


” Errors  in 
Interpre¬ 
tation 
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’In  fuppofing  that  all  Philofophy  is  derived 
)  from  Scripture,  as  the  School  of  Paracelfus 
i  did,  and  fome  others  now  do. 

In  Interpreting  Scripture  as  one  would  a 
’  humane  Author  3  whereas  two  things 
were  known  to  God  which  are  not  known 
to  Man  r  Secrets  of  the  Heart . 

Th e\succejfion  of  Times. 


f”A  Colleftion  of  Pofitive  Divinity  upon 
A  Deftde -  particuiar  Texts  in  brief  obfervations. 

rate  -  ^  Prejudiced 

r Dilating  into  commmon  places. 
by<  Chafing  after  Controverts 
\  Reducing  to  Methods . 
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C  H  AP.  1. 


^  ^  /  i'3  i  j  *. 

Tfo  Confecratiom  of  this  WorkuntO  the  mofi  harried  of  Princes,  K.  James, 
who  in  high ,  but  juft,  conceptions  is  here  admired.  ,  §  The  Diftnbution, 
into  the Dignity,  and  the  Proficiency  of  Learning.  ^  L  Difcr  edits  of 
Learning  ,  from  thd  objections  of  Divines  ;  That  the  alpinng  untq 
Knowledge  was  the  firft  Sin.  .*  That  Learning  is  a  thing  innnite3  ana 
fall  of  Anxiety.  That  Knowledge  enclines  the  Mind  to  Heretic  and 
Atheifm.  .II.  Thefolution  :  Original  Guilt  was  not  in  the  Quantity, but. 
in  the  Quality  Knowledge.  $  The  Corrective  hereof' Chanty.  III.  A- 
oainft  Infinity,  Anxiety,  and  Seducements  of  Sciences  5  three  frejerva* 
fives  :  That  we  forget  not  our  mortality.  §  That  Learning  give  us 
content.  §  That  it  foar  not  too  high*  §  Andfo  T  hi  lofophy  leads  the 
mind  by  the  Links  of  Second  Caules,  unto  the  Firft. 

■  '  •  ■  •  *  )  yt 

Here  were  under  the  Old  Law  £  Excellent  King  ^ 
both  Fnmih£Bms^  and  Daily  Sacri  fees 
one  proceding  upon  ordinary  obfei  vance  $  the  0» 
ther  upon  a  devout  Chearfulnels,  Certainly,  in 
my  opinion,  Ibme  fuch  kind  of  Homage  belongs 
to  Kings  from  their  fervants  y  namely,  That  every 
one  (hould  tender,  not  only  Trituj£p5.sf  his Dutys 
but  Prefents  of  Affeftion.  In  the  former  of 
tTefe,  .1  hope,  f  (Kail  not  be  wanting  5  for  the 


-  >  '  -  -  ' 


’  *  IUCIC,  A  J  1 

itter  I  was  in  fufpenfe  what  I  (hould  mod  principally  undertake,  and  m 
mcluflon  I  thought  it  more  refpeftive  to  make  chpice  of  fome  Oblati- 
a  which  might  refer,  .rather  to  the-  propriety  and  excellency  of  youc 
idividual  Perfori, than  to  the  bufinefs  of  your  Crown  and  State. 

&  Reprefenting  your  Majefty,  as  my  duty  vs,  many  times  unto  my 
lind,  (leaving  afide  the  other  parts,  whether  of  .your  Vertue,  otofyou 
ortune)  I  have  been  pofieft  with  ex.tteme  wonder,  when  I  confider^thq_ 

,  A  *  3 


Lib.  T 


2  Of  the  Advancement  of  Learning. 

excellency  of  thofe  Vertues  and  Faculties  in  you3which  the  Philofophers 
call  intelle&ual  5  the  capacity  of  your  Mind  comprehending  fo  many  and 
fo  great  Notions,  the  faithfulnefs  of  your  Memory.,  the  fwiftnels  of  your 
Apprehenfion,  the  penetration  of  your  Judgment,  the  order  and  facility 
of  your  Elocution.  In  truth  Plato's  Opinion  fometimes  comes  into  my 
ittpbsdt.  mJnd?  which  maintains.  That  knowledge  is  nothing  elfe  but  remembrance  5 
and  that  the  mind  of  man  hy  nature  knows  all  things 3  once  redimed  and  re* 
Jlored  to  her  own  native  lights  which  the  cloudy  vault  or  gloomy  tabernacle 
of  the  body  had  orefpread  with  darknefs.  For  certainly  the  bed  and  cleared 
Indance  for  this  Aflertion  fhines  in  your  Majedy,  whole  mind  is  fo  ready 
to  take  flame  from  the  lead  occafion  prelented,  or  the  lead  (park  of  an- 
others  Knowledge  delivered.  Wherefore  as  the  (acred  Scripture  faith  of 
sReg-4*  the  wiled  King3  That  his  heart  was  as  the  finds  of  the  fea  :  which  though 
it  be  one  of  the  larged  Bodies,  yet  it  confideth  of  the  (mailed  portions  ^ 
fo  hath  God  given  your  Majedy  a'  compolition  of  llnderdanding  ex» 
ceeding  admirable,  being  able  to  compals  and  comprehend  the  greated 
matters,  and  neverthelels,  to  apprehend  the  lead,  and  not  to  fuffer  them 
to  efcape  your  Obfervation :  Whereas  it  Ihould  feem  very  difficult,  or  ra¬ 
ther  animpoflibility  in  natur,£>  for  the  lame  Indrument  to  make  it  folf 
fit  for  great  and  Imalljyorks.  And  for  your  gift  of  Speech,  I  call  to  mind 
/mai  13  what  Cornelius  Tacitus  faith  of  Angdifus  Ctefar 3  Augujlo  flaith  he')  prompta 
ac  profluens  s  qua  deceret  principem ,  eloquentia  fuit.  In  truth  if  we  note  it 
well,  Speech  that  is  Elabor ate^  or  Ajfe&ate 3  or  Imitating ,  although  other- 
wife  excellent,  hath  fomewhat  fervile  in  it  and  holding  of  the  liibjed  5 
but  your  Majedies  manner  of  Speech  is  indeed  Prince-like, flowing  as  from 
a  Fountain  ,  and  yet  (breaming  and  branching  it  felf  into  Natures  Order, 
full  of  Facility  and  Felicity  ^Imitating  none^and  Inimitable  of  any.  And  as  in 
your  Civil  edate,  refpefting  as  well  your  Kingdom  as  your  Court,  there 
appeareth  to  be  an  Emulation  and  Contention  of  your  Majedies  Vertue 
with  your  Fortune,  namely, excellent  moral  Endowments  with  a  fortunate 
Regiment  5  a  pious  and  patient  expe&ation  when  time  was,  of  your  grea¬ 
ter  Fortune,  with  a  prosperous  and  feafonable  pofleffion  of  what  was  ex- 
pe&ed  5  a  holy  obfervation  of  the  Laws  of  Marriage,  with  a  blefled  and 
happy  fruit  of  Marriage  in  a  mod  fair  Progeny  j  a  godly  Propenlion  and 
mod  beleeming  a  Chridian  Prince  to  Peace,  with  a  fortunate  concurrence 
of  the  like  inclination  in  your  neighbour  Princes  :  So  likewile  in  your 
intellectual  Abilities,  there  leemeth  to  be  no  lels  Contention  and  Emula¬ 
tion  5  if  we  compare  your  Majedies  gifts  of  Nature  with  the  rich  Treafury 
of  multiplicious  Erudition  and  the  knowledge  of  many  Arts.  Neither 
is  it  ealie  to  find  any  King  fince  Chrids  time,  which  may  be  compared 
with  your  Majedy  for  variety  and  improvement  of  all  kind  of  Learning 
Divine  and  Humane.  Let  who  will  revolve  and  perule  the  Succeflion  of 
Kings  and  Emperours,  and  he  (hall  find  this  judgement  is  truly  made. 
For  indeed  it  leemeth  much  in  Kings,  if  by  the  compendious  Extraction 
of  other  mens  Wits  and  Labours,  they  can  take  hold  of  knowledge,  or 
attain  any  luperficial  ornaments  or  (hews  of  Learning,  Or  if  they  counte¬ 
nance  and  prefer  learned  men  j  but  for  a  King,  and  a  King  born,  to  drink 
indeed  the  true  Fountains  of  Learning,  nay,  tobehimlelf  a  Fountain  of 
Learning,  is  almod  a  Miracle.  And  this  alio  is  an  accels  to  your  Majedy, 
that  in  the  lame  Clolet  of  your  Mind3  there  are  treafured  up  as  well  Di¬ 
vine  and  Sacred  Literature,  as  Prophane  and  Humane  5  fo  that  your  Ma- 
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jefty  (lands  inverted  with  that  trsplieity  of  Glory,  which  was  afcribed 
to  that  fim ous  Hermes  Trifmegiflus^  The  Power  of  a  King^the  illumination 
of  a  Priejl,  the  Learning  of  a  Philofophen  Wherefore  fince  in  thefe  glori¬ 
ous  Attributes  of  Learning,  (b  inherent  and  individual  in  your  Perfon, 
your  Majefty  fo  far  excels  all  other  Kings,  it  is  very  meet  that  fuch  rare 
endowments  of  Nature  and  Art  rtiould  be  celebrated,not  only  in  the  fame 
or  admiration  of  theprefent  time,  or  in  light  of  Hiftory  conveyed  o- 
ver  to  Pofterity,  but  be  engraven  in  (bme  folid  Work,  which  both 
may  exprefs  the  Power  of  a  great  King,  and  bear  a  Character  or  Signac 
ture  of  fo  excellent  a  learned  King.  Now  (to  return  to  our  intended 
purpofe)  I  concluded  with  my  (elf  that  I  could  not  make  to  your  Maje¬ 
fty  a  better  oblation,  than  of  fome  Treatife  tending  to  that  end. 

§  The  Sum  and  Argument  hereof  will  confift  of  two  Parts  :  In  the  for i 
me? ,  which  is  more  (light  and  popular  (yet  may  not  be  part  overj  wefhall 
entreat  of  the  excellency  of  Knowledge  and  Learnings  through  tall  the  parts 
thereof  5  and  likewife  of  the  merit  of  ihofe  who  have  worthily  and  wifely 
imployed  and  placed  their  bounties  and  indujlries  in  the  Augmentation ,  and 
Propagation  thereof.  In  the  latter  Part  (which  is  the  main  and  fum  of  this 
WorkJ  I  fall propound  and  fet  down  what  in  this  kind  hath  been  embraced, 
undertaken  and  accompl/ft  hitherto^  for  the  Advancement  of  Learnings 
and  again  briefly  touch  at  fuch  particulars  as  feem  deficient  in  this  enterpriser 
to  the  end  that  though  I  dare  not  prefume  pofitiyely  to  (eparafte  and  fe*  * 
led  what  I  would  chiefly  commend  unto  your  Majefty  3  yet  by  peprefent- 
ing  many  and  different  ObfervatiortSj kl  J  may  excite  your  Princely  Cogi¬ 
tations  to  vilit  the  peculiar  Treafares  of  your  own  Mind,  and  thence  tQ 
extrad  what  is  molt  conducent  to  the  amplifying  and  enlarging  of  the 
hounds  of  Arts  and  Knowledges  3  agreeable  to-  ybur  Magnanimity  and 
Wiidom.  > 

•v  *  x  1  '*■ 

I.  In  the  entrance  to  the  former  Parts  ip  clear  the  way,  and  as  it  wei*ea 
to  make  filence,  to  have  the  teftimonies  concerning  the  Dignity  of  Learn¬ 
ing  to  be  better  heard,  without  the  interruption  of  tacit  Objedions,  { 
think  good  firft  to  deliver  Learning  frofii  the  Difcredits  and  Difgraces 
which  Ignorance  hath  cart  upon  it,but  Ignorance  foverally  dilguifed  5  ap¬ 
pearing  and  dilcovering  it  felf  fometime  in  the  seyl  of  Divines*  fometiroe 
lSA^dXogajgcy  of  Politicks,  and  fometimes  iq  ihe’mPXl.  of  Uarned^mern 
tfiemjelves.  I  hear  the  former  fort  (ay.  That  Knowledge  is  of  the  nature  and 
number  of  thofe  things ,  which  are  to  be  accepted  with  great  Limitation  and 
Caution  j  That  the  afpiring  to  overmuch fiOiowledge ,  was  the  original  tempta¬ 
tion  and  fin}y  whereupon  'enfued  the  Fall  of  Man  5  Andy  hat  even  at  this 
day  Knowledge  .  hath  Jomewhat  of  the  Serpent  in  it$  and  therefore  where  it 
entreth  into  aman7  it  makes  him  fweUy  Scientia  inflat  3  That  Solomon  iCor.  8„. 
gives  a  cenfore,  That  there  is  no  end  of  making  Booky^  and  that  much  tea. -  Ecclef»i2-J 
ding  is  a  wcarinefs  to  the  fleflj  5  and  again  in  another  place;  That  in  fpaci-  EccIef,a 
ous  kgiowledgc  there  is  much  contriliatiotf  and  that  he  that  encrcafeth\now *  ^  ^ 
ledge^encreafeth  anxiety  5  That  St.Ftfa/givesa  caveat.,T6ir  we  be  not  fpoil’d 
through  vain  P.hilofophy  3  And  that  experience  demdnftrates  how  the 
Learnedft  men  haye  been  Arch-hereticks  5  Ho\y.  Learned  times  have 
been  inclined  to  Atheifrn,andr  how  the  Contemplation  of  iecond  Caules 
doth  derogate  from  the  Authority  of  the  firft. 

IL  To  difcover  then  the  error  and  ignorance  of  this  Opinion,  and  the 
mifimderftanding  in  the  grounds  thereof,  any  man  may  fee  plainly  ffi'at  ’ 
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thefe  men  do  not  obferve  and  confider*  That  it  was  not  that  Pure  and 
Primitive  Knowledge  of  Nature ,  by  the  light  whereof  man  did  give  names 
to  other  Creatures  in  Paradife,asthey  were  brought  before  him,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  Proprieties,  which  gave  the  occafion  to  the  Fall  3  but  it 
was  that  proud  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil ,  with  an  intent  to  (hake 
off  God  and  to  give  Law  unto  himfelf  Neither  is  it  any  Quantity  of 
Knowledge ,  how  great  foever,  that  can  make  the  mind  of  man  to  fwell  5 
for  nothing  can  fill,  much  lefs  extend  the  Soul  of  man  but  God,  and  the 
contemplatipn  of  God :  therefore  Solomon  fpeaking  of  the  two  Princi¬ 
pal  Senfes  of  Inquifition,  the  Eye  and  the  Ear,  affirms.  That  the  Eye  is 
never fatisfi'ed  with  feeing ,  nor  the  Ear  with  hearing  3  and  if  there  be  no 
fulnefs,  then  is  the  Continent  greater  than  the  Content.  So  of  Know¬ 
ledge  it  felf  and  the  Mind  of  Man,whereto  the  Senfes  are  but  Reporters, 
he  defines  likewife  in  the  Words  plac’d  after  theCalendar  or  Ephimerides 
which  he  makes  of  the  divetfityjjf  times  and  feafons  for  all  A&ions  and 
tcclef.3.  Purpofes,  concluding  thus,  |  God  hath  made  all  things  beautiful  and  decent 
in  the  true  return  of  their  feafons  3  alfo  he  hath  placed  the  world  in  mans 
heart  5i yet  cannot  man  find  out  the  wor\which  God  worketh  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  unto  the  end :  By  which  words  he  declares,  not  obfcurely,  th&  God 
hath  framed  the  Mind  of  Man,  as  a  Mirror  or  Glafs  capable  of  the  Image 
of  the  univerfal  world,-  and  as  joyful  to  receive  the  Impreffions  thereof, 
as  the  Eye  joyeth  to  receive  Light  3  and  not  only  delighted  in  the  be¬ 
holding  the  variety  of  things  and  the  viciffitudes  of  times,  but  railed 
alio  to  find  out  and  todifcern  the  inviolable  Laws  and  infallible  Decrees 
of  Nature.  And  although  he  feem  to  infinuate  that  the  fupreme  or  fum- 
mary  Law  of  Nature,  which  he  calleth  the  work.  which  God  worketh  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end ,  is  not  poffible  to  be  found  out  by  Man  3  yet 
that  doth  not  derogate  from  the  Capacity  of  the  Mind,  but  may  be  refer¬ 
red  to  the  impediments  of  Knowledge,  as  the  fhortnefs  of  life,  the  ill  con- 
jun&ion  of  labours  deprav’d,  and  unfaithful  Tradition  of  Knowledge 
over  from  hand  to  hand  3  and  many  other  inconveniencies  wherewith 
the  condition  of  Man  is  enfnared  and  involved.  For  that  no  parcel  of 
the  World  is  denied  to  Man’s  enquiry  or  invention  he  clearly  declares  in 
another  place,  where  he  faith  ,  The  fpirit  of  a  man  is  as  the  Lamp  of 
God  wherewith  he  fearcheth  the  inwards  of  all fecrets.  If  then  filch  be  the 
capacity  and  receipt  of  the  Mind  of  Man,  it  is  manifeft  that  there  is  no 
danger  at  all  from  the  Proportion  or  Quantity  of  Knowledge  how  large 
foever,  left  it  Ihould  make  it  fwell  or  out-compafs  it  felf  but  3  merely  in 
the  Quality,  which  being  in  Quantity  more  or  lefs,  if  it  be  taken  with¬ 
out  the  true  Corrective  thereof  hath  in  it  fome  nature  of  malignity,  or 
venom  full  of  flatuous  fymptoms.  This  Antidote,  or  Corrective  fpice, 
the  mixture  whereof  tempers  Knowledge  and  makes  it  fofoVereign,  is 
Charity ,  which  the  Apoftle  immediately  adds  in  the  former  claufe,  faying, 
Knowledge  blows  up,  but  Charity  builds  up  3  Not  unlike  to  that  which  he 
delivers  in  another  place.  If  Ifpakf  (faith  he)  with  the  tongues  of  Men  and 
Angels  and  had  not  Charity,  it  were  but  as  a  tinkling  Cymbal :  Not  but  that 
it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  fpeak  with  the  tongues  of  Men  and  Angels,but 
becaufe  if  it  be  fever’d  from  Charity,  and  not  refer’d  to  the  publick 
good  of  Mankind,  it  rather  exhibits  a  Vain  and  empty  glory,  than  any 
Jubftantial  and  folld  fruit. _ N 

T  As  tor  tHafCenlureof  Solomon ,  concerning  the  excefs  of  writing  and 
,  reading 
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reading  Books,  and  the  anxiety  of  fpirit  which  redoundeth  from  Knowledge 
and  that  admonition  of  S.  Paid ,  that  toe  he  not  feduced  by  vain  Philofophy  5 
ifthofe  places  be  rightly  underftood,  they  do  very  excellentyfet  forth 
the  true  bounds  and  limitations,  whereby  humane  knowledge  is  confin’d 
and  circumfcribed,  yet  fo  as  without  any  fuch  contra&ing  and  coar&ati- 
on,  it  may  comprehend  all  the  univerfal  nature  of  things.  Thefe  limi¬ 
tations  are  three  .*  The  firSl,  that  toe  do  not  fo  place  our  felicity  in  Know- 
ledge ,  as  we  forget  our  Mortality  :  The  fecond ,  that  we  make  application  of 
our  Knowledge,  to  give  our  felves  repofe  and  contentment  and  not  dijlafte  or 
repining  :  The  third ,  that  we  do  not  prefume  by  the  contemplations  of  Nature 
to  attain  the  Myfteries  of  God.  §  For  as  touching  the  fir  Si,  Solomon  doth 
excellently  expound  himfelf  in  the  fame  Book  j 1 faw  well ,  faith  he,  that 
knowledge  recedes  as  far  from  ignorance  as  light  doth  from  darfnefs ,  and  that  EccIef' 
the  wife  mans  eyes  keep  watch  in  his  head ,  whereas  the  fool  rounder h 
about  in  dark???/*  ?  but  withal  I  learned  that  the  fame  mortality  involves 
them  both.  ,  ,  ....  •  *  ,  ,  v 

§  For  the  fecond,  certain  it  is,  tlo  anxiety,  or  perturbation  of  mind  re- 
fulteth  from  knowledge,  other  wife  than  merely  by  accident:  For  all 
knowledge  and  wonder  ( which  is  the  feed  of  knowledge J  is  an  iriiprefi- 
(ion  of  pieafure  in  it  felf  3  but  when  we  fall  to  framing  conclufions  out 
of  our  Knowledge,  which  obliquely  applied  to  our  particular  purpofes^, 
either  minifter  weak  fears  or  vaft  defires,  then  there  grows  that  vexati¬ 
on  and  trouble  of  Mind,  whereof  we  (peak  :  for  then  Knowledge  is  no 
more  Lumen  ficcum ,  as  Her  adit  tcs  the  Profound  would  have  it,  Lumen  (te¬ 
cum  optima  anima ,  but  it  becomes  Lumen  madidum ,  or  maceratum,  being 
fteeped  and  infufed  in  the  huriiours  of  the  AfFedionsi 

§  The  third  rule  deferves  a  little  to  be  flood  upon,  and  riot  to  be  light¬ 
ly  paffed  over :  For  if  any  man  thali  think  by  view  and  enquiry  into 
thefe  fenfibleand  material  things,  to  attain  that  light  whereby  he  may 
ireveal  unto  himfelf  the  Nature  and  Will  of  Goa,  then  indeed,  is  he 
Jpoil'd  through  vain  Philofophy .  For  the  Contemplation  of  the  Creatures, 
having  regard  to  the  Creatures  themfelves,  produceth  Knowledge,  but 
having  regard  to  God,  wonder  only,  which  is  a  broken  Knowledge, 

And  therefore  it  was  moft  aptly  laid  by  one  of  Plato's  School,  That  the  cfaioJuL 
fenfeof  man  carries  a  refemblante  With  the  fun,  which  opens  and  reveals  the 
ierrejlrial  Globe,  hut  conceals  and feals  up  thefiars  and  celejlial  Globe  :  So 
doth  the  Senfe  difeover  natural  things,  but  it  darkens  and  (huts  up  divine. 

And  hence  it  hath  preceded,  that  fomeof  the  chofen  rank  of  the  more 
learned  have  fallen  into  Herefie,  whilft  they  have  fought  to  fly  up  to  the 
fecrets  of  the  Deity,  by  the  waxeri  wings  of  the  Senfes;  / 

§  As  for  the  conceit  of  thofe  who  are  of  opinion  that  too  much  know¬ 
ledge fhould  encline  the  mind  to  Atheifm,  and  that  the  ignorance  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  Caufes,  fhould  be,  as  it  were  a  Midwife  to  our  Piety  towards  the  firfi . 

I  would  willingly  charge  thefe  in  the  language  of  Job,  Will  you  lye  for  God  job  if  ] 
as  one  man  doth  for  another  to  grati  fie  him  .<?  For  certain  it  is  that  God 
works  nothing  in  Nature  according  to  ordinary  courfe  but  by  fecond 
Caules  5  and  if  they  would  have  it  dtherwife  believed,  it  is  mere  im- 
pofture,  under  colour  of  Piety  to  God,  and  nothing  elfe  but  to  offer  un¬ 
to  the  Author  of  Truth  the  unclean  facrifice  of  a  Lye.  But  farther,  it  is 
an  affured  truth  and  a  conclufion  of  Experience,  That  a  little  or  fuper- 
facial  tafte  of  Philofophy ,  may  petchance  incline  the  Mind  of  Man  to  A- 
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theifm--)  but  a  full  draught  thereof  brings  the  Mind  back  again  to  Religion. 
For  in  the  entrance  of  Philofophy,when  the  fecond  Caufes,  which  are  next 
unto  theSenfes,  do  offer  themfelves  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  mind  it 
felf  cleaves  unto  them  and  dwells  therein  oblivion  of  the  higheft  Caufe 
may  creep  in  3  but  when  a  man  paffeth  on  farther  and  beholds  the  de¬ 
pendency,  continuation  and  confederacy  of  Caufes,  and  the  works’" of 
Providence,  then  according  to  the  Allegory  of  the  Poets,  he  will  eafily 
believe  that  the  higheft  link^of  Natures  chain  mull  needs  be  tied  to  the  foot 
EK;  0/ Jupiter’s  chair .  To  clofe  in  a  word  3  Let  no  man,  upon  a  weak  con¬ 
ceit  of  fobriety  or  ill  applied  moderation,  think  or  maintain  that  a  man 
can  fearch  too  far,  or  be  too  well  ftudied  in  the  Book^of  God’s  word>  or  in 
the  Book^of  God's  works?  Divinity  or  Philofophy  3  but  rather  let  men  a- 
wake  themfelves  and  chearfully  endeavour,  and  purfue  an  endlefs  pro- 
grefs  or  proficiency  in  both  :  only  let  them  beware  left  they  apply  Know¬ 
ledge  to  J welling^  not  to  charity  3  to  ojlentation  not  to  ufe  :  and  again, that 
they  do  not  unwifely  mingle  and  confound  thefe  diftind;  Learnings  of 
Theology  and  Philofophy ,  and  their  feveral  waters  together. 
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L  Difcredits  of  Learning  from  the  objections  of  Politicks,  That  Learn¬ 
ing  foftens  mens  Natures ,  and  makes  men  unfit  for  the  exercife  of  Arms . 
That  it  perverts  mens  difpofit  ions  for  matter  of  Government .  §  Other 
particular  indifpofitions  pretended .  II.  The  Solution.  Learning 
makes  not  men  unapt  for  Arms.  III.  Learning  enables  men  for  Civil 
a  fairs.  IV.  Particular  feducements  imputed  to  Learning  3  As^Curi- 
ous  Vncertainty ,  §  Pertinacious  Regularity ,  §  Mifieading  Precedents > 
§  Retired  fiothfulnefs ,  §  Relaxation  of  Difcipline^xe  all  rather  cured 
than  caufed  by  Learning. 

Ow  let  tis  defcend  to  the  Difgraces  whereby  Politicks  de¬ 
fame  Learning  3  They  be  thefe.  That  Learning  doth  fof  ten 
mens  manners ,  and  makes  them  more  unapt  for  the  honour 
and  exercife  of  Arms  :  That  it  doth  marr  and  pervert  mens 
difpofitions  for  matter  of  Government  and  Policy  3  which 
the  ftudy  of  Arts  makes  either  too  Curious  by  vanity  of  Reading  3  Or  too 
peremptory  by  the  JlriH  rigour  of  Rules  3  Or  too  overweening ,  by  reafon  oj 
the  greatnefs  of  examples  3  Or  too  incompatible  with  the  times ,  by  reafon  oj 
the  dijfimilitude  of  examples  3  Or  at  leajl  it  doth  divert  and  alienate  mens 
minds  from  bufmefs  and  a&ion0  inflilling  into  them  a  love  of  leifure  and 
privatenefs. 

§  And  that  it  doth  bring  into  States  d  relaxation  of  Difcipline ,  whilejl  e - 
very  man  is  more  ready  to  argue  than  obey .  Out  of  this  conceit  Cato  fur- 
named  the  Cenfor0  one  of  the  wifeft  men  indeed  that  ever  liv’d,  wheii 
Carneades  the  Philofopher  came  in  Embaflage  to  Rome ,  and  that  the  young 
men  of  Rome  began  to  flock  about  him,  being  allured  with  the  fweetnefs 
and  Majefty  of  his  eloquence,  gave  counfel  in  open  Senate,  That  they 
fijottldgive  him  his  difpatcb  with  allfpeedfieji  he  fhouldinfett  and  ihchant  the 
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minds  Of  the  youth  ^  ffid  at  unaveates  bring  in  an  alteration  of  the  manners 
and  chjioms  of  the  Sidte.  This  fame  conceit  or  humor  mov’d  Virgil^ re¬ 
ferring  the  honour  of  fits  country,  before  the  reputation  of  hisoWrt 
Profellion,  to  make  a  kind  of  reparation  betweerithe  Arts  of  Policy,  and 
the  Arts  of  Literatur^  challenging,  the  one  to  the  Romans ,  yielding  the 
the  other  to  the  Grecians,  in  the  Verfes  fo  much  renowned. 


iU  2'A'J 


Tu  regefc  iippfrio  populos  Romane  memento^ 

H<e  tibi  MM  Artes-  ( 

v  .  .2  ME  be  i.  a 


eriEi: 


ri 


Virgil 

y£n;  6. 


Plato  A~ 


.no 


And  we  fee  that  Anytus  the  accufbr  hf  Socrates ,  laid  it  as  an-  article  of 
,  charge  and  accufation  againO:  hiW3  4hat  he  did  /with  the;  tariety  and  po'  09  * 
power  of  difcourles  and  difpiitatibfi,  embafe,in  the  minds  of  young  men, 
the  Authority  and  Reference  of  the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of;  their  CourA 
try  5  and  that  he  did  jWofefs  a  gefrffeious  and  dangerbus  $derice,~whetb~ 
in,  whohVer  was  inftfutfted,  might'  thake  thb'WbHe  matter  teem  the  bCC 
_ tec,  and  td  (upprels  Truth  by  force  of  Eloquence. 

II.  But  thele  and  the  like  imputations  have  rather  a  countenance  of 
Gravity,  than  any  fincerity  of  TYuth  i  For  experience  doth. witncE  that 
the  felf-lame  perfons,  and  the  felf-larrie  times,,  have  flouridlt  in  th e  glory 
of  Armtand  Learning.  As  for  meilj  we  may  inftance  in  that  noble  pair 
of  Emperors  Alexander  the  Greaty  in d  Julius  Qzfar  the  Dictator  5  the  one 
Was  Arijlotle’s  Scholar  in  Philpfophy3  the  other  Cicero's  Rival  in  Elo¬ 
quence.  But  if  any  man  had  fafjjer  Call  for  Scholars  that  have  become, 
gfeat  Cjerierals,  than  Generals  that  were  great  Scholars,  let  him  take 
Epaminondas  the  Theban,  6r  tcrlophon  the  Athenian  5  whereof  the  one 
was  the  firft  that  abated  the  povver  of  Sparta,  and  the  other  warthe  fim 
that  made  way  totfib  overthrow  of  the  Monarch  of  Per  ft  a,  f  And  thp 
conjunction  of  Arms  and  Letters ,  is  yet  more  vifible  in  times  than  in  pdr- 
Ions,  by  how  much  an  Age  is  a  greater  object  than  a  Man  t  For  the  felE 
fame  tiiiles  with  the  ^Egyptians ,  Ajfyrians ,  Perflans,  Grecians  and  Romans^ 
that  are  moft  renowned  for  Arms,  are  Rkewife  molt  ad  mired  for  Leirn* 
ing  3  foThat  the  graved  AuftOrs  and  Philolbphers,  thegrbateft  Gaptdtn^ 
and  Governors  have  lived  in  the  fame  Ages.  Neither  indeed  can  it  e- 
therwile  be  3)  for  as  in  man  the  ripehefs  of  the  fttength  of  the  body  and 
the  mind  Comes  much  about  one  age,  five  that  the  ftrength  of  the  body* 
conies  foniewhat  the  more  early  3  lb  in  States,  the  glory  of  Arms  and 
teaming  (whereof  the  one  corrcfpohdeth  to  the  body,  the  Other  to  the 
foul  of  man)  have  a  concurrence,  or  a  near  fCquenCe  of  1 ,  g  ’ 

III.  Now  for  matter  of  Policy  and  Government ,"thaT  teaming  fhotild 
rather  be  an  impediment  than  an  adjument  thereunto  is  a  thing  Very  im¬ 
probable.  all  confefs  that  it  is  an  unadvifed  ad  to  commit  a  natural 
Body  v  and  the  cure  of  Health’,  to  Emperiyue  Phyfitians,  who  com¬ 
monly  haVe  a  few  receipts  which  feem  to  them  to  be  univetlal  Renie-r 
dies  3  whereupon  they  are  confident  and  adventurous,  when  yet  they 
neither  know  the  caufes  of  Difeafes,  nor  the  Complexions  of  Patients, 
nor  the  peril  ofSymptomes,nor  the  Method  of  Cures.  We  fee  it  alike  ei> 
ror  in  thofe,  who  for  expedition  of  their  Caufes  and  Suits  rely  upon  pet¬ 
ty  Advocates  and  Lawyers,  which  are  only  men  of  Praftice,  and  not 
grounded  in  their  Books,  Who  are  many  times  eafily  furpriz’d,  when  a 
new  cafe  falls  out  b  elides  the  common  Road  of  their  experience  f  So  by 
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like  reafon,  it  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  doubtful  confequence,  if  States 
be.  managed  by  Emperique  Statef-men.  On  the /contrary,  it  is  almoft 
without  inftance,  that  ever  any  Government  was  difaftrous,  that  was  in 
the  hand  of  Learned  Governours.  For  howfoeyer,  it  hath  been  ordina¬ 
ry  with  Politick  men  to  extenuate ,  ahd  difable  Learned  men  by  the 
name  of  Pedants,  yet  Hiftory,  which  is  the  miffrefs  of  Truth,  makes  it 
appear  in  many  particular  that  the  Government  of  Princes  in  minori¬ 
ty,  hath  far  excelled  the  Government  of  Prince^ of  mature  age,  even, 
for  that  reafon  which  Politicks  feek  to  traduce,  >Vhich  is,  that  by  that 
occafion  the  State  hath  been  in  the  hands  of  Pedants.  Who  knows  not 
that  for  the  firffc  five  years  fo  much  .magnified  during  the  minority  of 
Nero0  the  Burden  of  the  htate  was  in ;  the  hancl^  of  Seneca. a.  Pedant} 
So  likewife  Gordianus  the  younger  owes  the  ten  y^ars  applauded  govern¬ 
ment  to  Mifttheus  a  Pedant.  And  witkthe  like  happinefs  Alexander  Se¬ 
verus  govern'd  the  State  in  his  minority,  in  which  (pace  women  ffula  all, 
but  by  the  advice  and  counfel  of  Preceptors  and,  .Teachers,  Nay,  let  a 
man  look  into  the  Government  of  the  Biflwp  of  fiom ,  as  by  me,  into 
the  Government  of  Pius^^ufnUus  or  Sextus  ghtiycfus  in  oiir  ^imes,  who 
were  both  at  their  entrance  efteemed  but  as  Pcdantkal  Friars  5  and  he 
fhall  find,  that  fuch  Popes  do  greater  things,  and  procede  upon*  truer 
Principles,  ;than  thofe  which  have  afcended  to  the  Papacy  from  an  e- 
ducation  and  breeding,  in  affairs  of.  effate  and  Courts  of  Princes,  For 
though  men  bred  in  learning  are,  perchance,  not  fo  quick  and  nimble  in 
apprehending  occafions,  and  accommodating  for  the  prelent  (b  points 
of  convenience,  which  the  Italians  call  Raggioni  di  Stato>  the  v.ery  name 
Platon,  whereof  Pius  Quintus  could  not  hear  with  patience, r  but  was  'wont  to 

lay.  That  they  were  the  inventions  of  tricked  men and  repugnant  to  Relk 
gion  and  ttye  moral  Vertues  ,  yet  in  this  there  is  made  ample  rpcompence, 
that  they  sffeperfeft  and  ready,  inthelafeand  pjain  way  of  Religion, 
Juftice,  Honefty,  and  the  Moral  Vertues  ,  which,  way,  they  that  con- 
ltantly  keep  and  purfue^.fliall  no  more  need  thofe  o^herRemedie^t^han 
a  found  body  needs  Phyfick.  And  befides,  the  (pace  ofj  one  mans  life 
can  not  furnilh  prefidents  enough  to  diretff  the. event  of  but  one  mans 
life.  For  as  it  hapnethforrietimes  that  the  great  Oraud-childj  Nephew 
or  Pro-nephew,  refembleth  tht  Grandfather  or  great  Grand-father 
more  than  the  Father  5  fo  many  times  it  comes  to  pals,  that  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  prefent  times  may.fort  better  .with  ancient  examples,  than  with 
thofe  of  later  or  immediate  times.  Laffjy,  the  wit  of  one  man  can  no 
more  countervail  the  latitude  of  Learning,  than.-one  raans.means  can  hold 
way  with  a  common  purfix_j 

.r,  IV.  And  were  it  granted  that  thofe  feducemehts  and  indifpofitions  im¬ 
puted  to  Learning, >by  Politicks,  wete  qf.  any  force  and  validity,  yet  it 
muff  beremembred  withal^  that  Learning  miniftreth  in  every  of  them, 
greater  ftrength  of  medidne  or  remedy,  than  it  offereth  caufe  of  in difi 
ftofition  or  infirmity  i  For  if  that  Learning  by  a  fecret  influence  and  ope¬ 
ration  makes  the  mind  irrefolute  andperplext0  yet  certainly  by,  plain  pre¬ 
cept  it.teacheth  how  to  unwinde  the  thoughts,  how  far  to  deliberate, 
when  to  refplve  5  yea,  it  (hews  how^o  protrad,  and  carry  things  in  fuff 
penfe  without  Prejudice  till  they  refolve^v  T  :// /,  >' ‘ '■_/..  C  r q.  , 

§  Be  it  likewife  granted  that  Learning  makes  the  minds  of  men  more 
peremptory  and  inflexible^  yet  withal  it  teacheth  what  things  are  in  their 
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nature  demonflrative,  and  what  are  conjectural  5  and  propounds  as 
well,  the  u(e  of  diftin&ions,  and  exceptions,  as  the  ftability  of  rules  and 
principles. 

k  Be  it  again,  that  learning  mifeads  and  wrefteth  mens  minds ,  rvbe~ 
tier  by  dijproportion ,  or  dijfimiliinde  of  examples,  I  know  not,  yet  I  know 
well,  that  it  unfoldeth,  and  laies  open  as  well  the  force  of  circumftances, 
as  the  errors  ofcomparifons,  and  the  cautions  of  applications  5  fo  that 
in  all  thefe  it  doth  more  re&ifie  mens  minds,  then  pervert  them.  And 
thefe  remedies  Learning  doth  every  way  convey  and  infinuate  by  the 
quick  penetration,  and  forcible  variety  of  examples.  Let  a  man  look 
into  the  errors  o£  Clement  VII,  fo  lively  deferibed  by  Guicciardine, who 
ferved  under  him  5  or  into  the  errors  and  waverings  of  Cicero ,  painted 
to  the  life  by  his  own  penflll,  in  his  Epijlles  to  Atticus ,  and  he  will  fly  a 
pace  from  being  inconftant  and  irrefolute  in  his  defigns.  Let  him  look 
into  the  errors  of  rhocion ,  and  he  will  beware  how  he  be  obftinate  or 
inflexible.  Let  him  read  the  fable  of  Ixion,  and  it  will  difpel  vapo¬ 
rous  hopes  and  fuch  like  fumes  and  clouds.  Let  him  behold  Cato  the 
Second ,  and  he  will  never  be  one  of  the  Antipodes ,  to  tread  oppofite  to 
the  prefent  world. 

§  Now  for  the  conceit.  That  learning  fljould  be  a  friend  to  floth,  and 
Jhonld  orefpread  the  mind  with  a fveet f lumber  of  repofe  and  retirednefs  ?  it 
were  a  ftrange  thing,  if  that  which  accuftometh  the  mind  to  a  perpe¬ 
tual  agitation,  fhould  be  the  Patro&gJjLto  fothfulnefs  :  whereas  con- 
trariwife  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  ;|  that  no  kind  of  men  love  bufinefs 
for  it  (elf,  but  thofe  that  are  Learned?  for  other  Perfons  love  affairs 
and  bufinefs  for  the  Profit ,  as  hirelings  the  work,  for  the  wages  5  others 
for  Honor ,  for  while  they  are  in  A&ion,  they  1  i  ve  in  the  eyes  of  men  and 
refrefh  their  reputation,  which  othewife  would  wear  5  others  for  Power 
and  the  Frivilcdges  of  Fortune,  that  they  may  pleafiire  their  friends,  and 
difpleafure  their  foes  5  others  that  they  may  exercife  fome  faculties 
wherein  they  takg  a  pride ,  and  in  this  imagination ,  entertain  their 
thoughts  in  a  good  humour  and  pleating  conceit  towards  themfelves ? 
others  to  advance  other  ends  .*  fo  that  as  it  is  laid  of  untrue  valours,  that 
fome  mens  valours  are  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  that  look  on,  fb  the  induff  ry 
and  courage  of  thefe  men  teems  to  aim  at  this,  that  other  may  applaud 
them,  or  they  hugg  themfelves  in  the  contemplation  of  their  own  de- 
fignments  :  only  Learned  men  love  bufinefs  and  imployment,  as  actions 
agreeable  to  nature,  and  no  lefs  heal thful  to  the  mind  than  exercife  is  to 
the  body^taking  pleafurein  the  ACtion  itfelf,and  not  in  the  purchafe:  fb 
that,  of  all  men  living,  they  are  the  moft  indefatigable  ,  if  it  oe  to¬ 
wards  any  bufinefs,  which  can  replenifh  and  detain  the  mind  according 
to  the  dignity  thereof.  And  if  there  be  found  fome  laborious  in  read¬ 
ing  and  (tudy,  and  yet  idle  in  bufinefs,  and  aCtion,  this  grows  not  from 
learning,  but  from  fome  weaknefs  or  fbftneft  of  body  or  mind,  fuch  as 
Seneca  fpeaks  of,  Quidam  (faith  he)  tam  funt  umbratiles  ut  putent  in  controv. 
turbido  effe  quicquidin  luce  eji.  Well  may  it  be,  that  fuch  a  point  of  ^4' 
amans  nature  may  make  him  give  hirnfelfto  learning, but  it  is  not  learn¬ 
ing  that  breeds,  or  implants  any  fuch  point  in  his  nature.  But  if  any 
man  notwithftanding  refolvedly  matntaineth,  that  Learning  tables  up  too 
much  time  which  might  otherwife  be  better  imployed  5  I  anfwer  ,  that  no 
man  can  be  fb  ftraitned  and  oppreft  with  bufinefs,  and  an  active  courfb 
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oflife,  but  may  have  many  vacant  times  of  leafure,  whilft  he  expeds 
the  returns  and  tides  of  bufineis,  except  he  be  either  of  a  very  dull  tem¬ 
per  and  of  no  difpatch }  or  ambitious  (little  to  his  credit  and  reputation) 
to  meddle  and  ingage  himfelf  in  imployment  of  all  natures  and  matters 
above  his  reach.  It  remaineth  therefore  to  be  enquired,  in  what  mat¬ 
ter,  and  how,  thofe  (paces  and  times  of  Leafure,  Ihould  be  filled  up  and 
fpent  $  whether  in  pleafures  or  ftudy  5  tenfuality  5  or  contemplation, 
as  was  well  anfwered  by  Demofihenes  to  vEfchines ,  a  man  given  to  plea- 
fure,  who  when  he  told  him  by  way  of  reproach,  that  his  orations  did 
plut  in  fixed  of  the  Lamp)  indeed  (fold  Demofihenes)  there  is  great  difference  be- 
Demoft.  ''tween  the  things  that  Ton  and  I  do  by  lamp-light: Wherefore  let  no  man  fear 
left  learning  fhould  expulfe  bufinefi  j  nay  rather  it  will  keep  and  defend 
the  pofleffions  of  the  mind,  againft  idlenefs  and  pleafure,  which  other- 
wife,  at  unawares,  may  enter,  to  the  prejudice  both  of  Buiinels  and 
Learning. 

§  Again,  whereas  they  objed,  That  learning  fijould  undermine  the 
reverence  of  Lairs  and  Governments  it  is  a  meer  calumny  without  all 
fhadow  of  truth  :  For  to  lay  that  a  blind  obedience  fhould  be  a  furer 
obligation  then  an  ocular  duty,  is  all  one  to  (ay,  that  a  blind  man 
may  tread  furer  hy  a  guide,  then  a  feeing  man  can  with  the  ute  of  a  light 
and  his  eyes.  Nay  it  is  without  all  controverfie  that  Learning  doth 
make  the  mind  of  man,  gentle,  dudile,  maniableand  pliant  to  govern¬ 
ment  3  whereas  ignorance  makes  them  churlifh,  thwart,  and  mutinous  5 
which  the  Records  of  time  do  clearly  manifeft,  confidering  that  the  moft 
unlearned,  rude  and  barbarous  times  have  been  moft  fubjed  to  fediti- 
ons,  tumults  and  changes.  As  for  the  judgement  of  Cato  the  Cenfor  , 
ploinM  he  was  well  punifhtfor  his blafphemy  againfi  learning:  For  when  he  was 
Cato.  ’  paft  threefcore  years  old,  he  was  taken  with  an  extreme  defire  to  go  to 
the  fchool  again,  and  to  learn  the  greel^  tongue  5  which  doth  well  de^ 
monftrate  that  his  former  cenfure  of  the  Grecian  Learning  was  rather 
an  affeded  gravity,  than  the  inward  tente  of  his  own  opinion.  As  for 
Virg/ls  verfess  though  it  pleated  him  to  brave  the  world  in  taking  to 
the  Romans  the  Art  of  Empire ,  and  leaving  to  others  all  other  Arts0 
as  popular  and  fervile  5  yet  fo  much  is  manifeft,  that  the  Romans  never 
afeended  to  that  bight  of  Empire ,  till  the  time  they  had  alcended  to  the 
bight  of  Arts,  For  in  the  time  of  the  two  fit  ft  Cicfars ,  Perfons  moft  per- 
fed  in  the  Stare-principles  of  Government,  there  lived  contemporaries, 
the  bejl  Poets  Virgilius  Maro  5  The  befil  Hifioriographers  Tit  its  Livius  3  the 
bcfl  Antiquary ,  Marcus  Varro  5  the  bcjl  or  fecond  Orator  Marcus  Cicero  5 
without  queftion  thechiefeft,  everyone  in  their  feveral  faculty,  that 
to  the  memory  of  man  are  known.  Laftly,  as  for  the  accufation  of  So- 
crates s  only  this  I  fay.  The  time  muft  be  remembred  when  it  Was  pro- 
fecuted,  namly  under  the  thirty  Tyrant s3  of  all  mortals  the  bloodieft, 
bateftand  moft  unworthy  of  Government :  which  revolution  of  State 
and  Time  was  no  (boner  over,  but  Socrates ,  whom  they  had  made  a 
Perlbn  Criminal ,  was  made  a  Perfbn  Heroical,  and  his  Memory  accu¬ 
mulate  with  all  honours  divine  and  humane  5  and  thote  Difcourfes  of 
his,  which  were  then  termed  Corrupting  of  Manners,  were  after  cele¬ 
brated  by  all  Pofterity  for  moft  foveraign  medicines  of  Mind  and  Man¬ 
ners.  And  let  this  terve  for  anfwer  to  Vohtiques ,  which  in  their  hu¬ 
morous  fevers  ty,  or  in  their  feigned  gravity  ,  have  prefumed  to  throw 
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imputations  upon  Learning ;  which  redargution  neverthelets,  fave  that 
we  know  not  whether  our  labours  may  extend  toother  ages,  leemsnot 
fo  needful  for  the  prefent,  feeing  the  afpeft  and  favour  of  twomoft 
learned  Princes  {Queen  Elizabeth  and  Tour  MajePiy  ,  being  as  Cajior 
and  Pollux ,  Lucida  Sidera ,  Stars  of  a  mod  benign  influence  )  hath 
wrought  in  us  of  Britain, /0  much  love  and  reverence  towards  Learning . 
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I.  Difcr edits  of  Learning  from  Learned  mens  Fortunes  ,  Manners3 
Nature  of  ftudies.  II.  In  the  Fortunes  fcarcity  of  Means,  §  Ob- 
fcurity  of  life .  §  Meannefs  of  Imployment.  III.  In  their  Manners, 

Too  Regular  for  the  times,  §.  Too  fenfible  of  the  good  of  others, and 
ncgletlive  of  their  oppn.  §  They  fail  in  applying  themj elves  to  Parti¬ 
cular  Perfons *  §  They  fail  in  fome  points  of  Behaviour.  §  Grofs 

Flattery  praxis' d  by  fome  Learned j  §  Inftanced  in  the  Modern  De¬ 
dication  of  Bookj.  Difcreet  Morigerat  ion  allowed. 

I.  fcw 'jOwcome  we  to  the  third  fort  of  Difcredit  or  Diminution  of 

!..%!  Credit,  that  redounds  upon  Learning  from  learned  men  them» 
lelves  ,  which  commonly  cleaveth  fafteft.  It  is  derived  either  from 
their  Fortune ,  or  from  their  Manners,  or  from  the  Nature  of  their  ftudies  j 
whereof  the  firft  is  not  in  their  power  ,  the  fecond  is  not  to  the  pointy 
lo  as  the  third  alonefeemeth  properly  to  fall  into  enquiry  :  but  becaule 
we  are  not  in  hand  with  the  true  value  of  things ,  but  with  popular 
eftimation,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  infinuate  fomewhat  alio  of  the  two 
former. 

II.  The  Derogations  therefore, or  Diminutions  of  Credit  which  grow 
to  Learning  from  the  fortune  of  the  Learned  men  ,  are  taken  either 
from  their  Poverty  and  fcarcity  of  Means  5  or  from  their  obfcure  and  pri¬ 
vate  conrfe  of  Life  5  or  from  the  meannefs  of  imployment  wherein  they  are 

converfant. 

§.  As  concerning  Want,  and  that  ulually  is  the  cafe  of  Learned  men, 
that  they  are  poor,  and  commonly  begin  with  little,  and  grow  not  rich 
fofaft  as  other  men,  which  convert  their  labours  cheifly  to  lucre  and 
encreaf&5  it  were  good  to  leave  the  common  Place  in  Commendation 
of  Poverty  to  lome  Frier  Mendicant  to  handle,  (if  by  their  leaves  I  may 
be  fo  bold)  to  whom  much  was  attributed  by  Machiavell  in  this  point,  DelJ;  Hiifc 
when  he  laid,  that  the  Kingdom  of  the  clergie  had  been  long  before  at  an  Fior.lib.i» 
end,  if  the  reputation  and  reverence  towards  the  poverty  of  Friers  and 
Monhy ,  had  not  born  out  the  fcandals  of  the  fuperfluities  and  excejfes  of 
Bifhops  aud  Prelates  :  lb  a  man  might  lay  that  the  felicity  and  magnift-  . 
cence  of  Princes  and  great  Perfons,  had  longlince  turned  toBarbarifm 
and  Rudenefs,  if  the  Poverty  of  Learning  had  not  kept  up  civility  and 
honour  of  life.  But  without  fuch  advantages  of  hunting  after  the 
praile  thereof.it  is  worthy  obfervation,what  a  lacred  and  reverend  thing 
Poverty  of  Fortune  was ,  for  fome  ages  in  the  Roman  State,  which  yet 
was  a  State  without  Paradoxes :  For  thus  faith  Titus  Livius  in  his  in- 
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PrjefJib.  trodudion,  Either  my  affettion  to  the  w or  f  I  have  undertaken  deceives 
i.  me^  or  there  was  never  State  more  greats  more  religious ,  more  richly  fur- 

nijtid  with  good  prefidents,  nor  which  avarice  and  riot  conquered  fo  late  , 
nor  where  fo  great  reverence  to  Poverty  and  Parcimony  continued  fo  long . 
So  likewife  after  the  State  of  Rome  was  now  degenerate,  we  read  that 
when  C<efar  the  Dilator  took  upon  him  a  Reftauratioh  of  the  col- 
lapfed  ftate,  one  of  his  confidents  gave  him  this  counfel,  That  of  all 
Points  the  tnoft  fummary  to  fuch  a  defignment,  as  he  went  about,  was 
by  all  means  to  take  away  the  eftimation  of  wealth  ,  For  (  faith  he  ) 

orat  adc  fMe  anc *  a %  other  evils>  t0^er  Wlt^  *^e  rePHtation  <f  MonyfhaU  ceafe , 
Caefar.  *  if  neither  publique  Officers  nor  any  other  Dignity ,  which  commonly  are  fa 
Saluft.  im-  covete^  Were  expofed  to  fale.  To  conclude  this  point,  as  it  was  truly 
Futata'.  faid  that  Rubor  etf  virtutis  Color ,  though  fometimes  it  come  from  vice  5 
Diog*m  fo  you  may  truly  fay.  Paupertas  eft  virtutis  fortuna,  though  fometimes 
Cyn.  it  may  proceed  from  milgovernment  and  improvidence.  Surely  this  is 
Solomons  Cenfure,  guifefiinat  ad  divitias  non  erit  infons ,  and  Precept, 
Pr°v.  a8.  tke  UHth  and feil  not .  So  wifclom  and  knowledge  judging  it  right 

Pr°v,  z  3,  an(j  equal  that  means  (hould  be  imployed  jto  get  Learning,  and  not 
Learning  be  applied,  to  gather  upnieans.^i 

§  To  what  purpofe  thould  welpeak  of  the  privatenefs  and  obfcurenefs 
of  life,  which  is  objected  to  learned  men  >  It  is  a  Theme  fo  common 
and  fo  frequently  handled  by  all,  to  extol  Leaf  ire  and  retirednefs ,  not 
taxed  with  fenfuality  and  doth,  before  a  Civil  and  Adive  life  5  for 
fafety  ,  liberty,  fweetnefs,  dignity,  or  at  leaft  freedom  from  indignities, 
as  no  man  handles  this  fubjed,  but  handles  it  well  :  fnch  a  confonancy 
it  hath  to  mens  conceptions  in  the  expreffing  3  and  to  mens  confent  in 
the  allowing.  This  only  I  will  add,  that  Learned  men  forgotten  in 
States ,  are  like  the  Images  of  Cajfius  and  Brutus  in  the  funerals  of  Ju¬ 
nia ,  of  which  ,  not  to  be  reprefented  as  others  were,  Tacitus  faith,  Eo 

ipfo  prtfutyekasL&uid^  . 

for  JlLeannefs  of  imploymcnt  ajjigned  to  Learned  men ,  that  which  is 
moft  traduced  to  contempt  is.  That  the  government  of  childhood  and 
I  youth  is  commonly  allotted  to  them,the  contempt  of  which  age  is  tranfc 
I  ferred  upon  the  Preceptors  or  Tutors.  But  how  unjuft  this  traduce- 
I  ment  is,  if  you  will  reduce  things  from  popularity  of  opinion,  to  mea- 
1  lure  of  reafon,  may  appear  in  that  we  lee  men  are  more  careful  what 
they  put  into  new  velleis,  than  into  a  veflel  feafon’d  ,  and  more  curU 
ous  what  mould  they  lay  about  a  young  plant,  than  a  plant  corrobo- 
rate  :  So  as  h  is  manifeft  that  the  weakeft  terms  and  times  of  all  things, 
ufe  to  have  the  beft  applications  and  helps.  Harken,  if  you  plea  le,  to 
*  I  the  Hebrew  Rabbins,  Tour  young  men JJjall  fee  vifions ,  your  old  men  fl? all 
dream  dreams  5  from  this  Text  they  colled,  that  youth  is  the  worthier 
age,  by  fo  much  as  Revelation  is  more  clear  by  vifions,  than  by  dreams. 
And  it  is  worth  the  noting  that  however  Pedants  have  been  the  deri- 
fion  and  fcorn  of  Theaters ,  as  the  Apes  of  Tyranny ,  and  that  the  mo-» 
dern  loolenels  or  negligence  hath  taken  no  due  regard  to  the  choiceof 
SchooUmafiers  and  Tutors  5  yet  it  hath  been  an  ancient  complaint  drawn 
down  from  the  beft  and  wileft  times,  even  to  our  age,  that  States  were 
too  bufie  with  their  Laws  and  too  negligent  in  point  of  Education, 
Which  excellent  part  of  Ancient  DHcipline  hath  been  in  fome  fort  re¬ 
vived  of  late  times  by  the  Colleges  of  the  Jefuits,  whole  pains  and  dili¬ 
gence 
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gence  when  I  confider,  as  well  in  the  culture  of  knowledge,  as  infor¬ 
mation  of  manners,  the  faying  of  Agefilaus  touching  Pharnabazus  comes 
into  my  mind,  Talis  cum  fis  Utinamnofler  ejfes.  And  thus  much  con-  PJur.ja 
Cerning  the  difcredits  drawn  from  the  Fortunes  and  Condition  of  Learn-  AsefiI’  - 
edjnen. 

fir.  As  touching  the  Manners  of  Learned  men,  it  is  a  thing  belonging 
rather  to  their  individual  Perfons,  than  their  ftudies  and  point  of  le^rm- 
ing :  No  doubt  there  is  found  among  them,  as  in  all  other  Profeflions, 
and  Conditions  of  life,  men  of  all  temperatures,  as  well  bad  as  good, 
but  yet  fo,  as  it  is  not  without  truth  that  is  faid,  abire  Jludia  in  mores  3 
and  that  Learning  and  Studies,  unlefs  they  fall  upon  very  depraved 
difpofitions,  have  an  influence  and  operation  upon  the  manners  of 
thofe  that  ar^  converfant  in  them,  to  reform  nature  and  change  it  to 
the  better»-  ! 

§  But  upoh  an  attentive  and  indifferent  review,  I  for  my  part,  can 
not  find  any  difgrace  to  learning*  can  proceed  from  the  Mariners  of 
Learned  men ,  adherent  unto  them  as  they  are  Learned  3  unlefs  peradven- 
ture  it  be  a  fault  ( which  was  the  fuppofedfaultof  Demojihenes ,  Cicero , 

Cato  the  fecond,  Seneca ,  and  many  more)  that  becaufe  the  times  they 
read  of,  are  commonly  better,  than  the  times  they  live  in  3  and  the 
duties  taught,  better  than  the  duties  pra&ifed}  th ey  contend  too  far ,  to 
reduce  the  corruption  of  manners  to  the  honetty  of  precepts ,  and  prefcripts, 
of  a  too  great  bight,  and  to  impofe  the  Laros  of  ancient  feverity  upon  dif- 
folute  times  :  and  yet  they  have  Caveats  enough  touching  this  aufterity 
out  of  their  own  fprings :  For  Solon ,  v^hen  he  was  asked  Whether  he  had  pI 
given  his  Citizens  the  betf  laves  >  the  bell  (Taid  he)  of  fuch  as  they  would  Solon!0 
receive .  So  Platob  finding  that  his  own  heart  conldnot  agree  with  the 
corrupt  manners  of  his  Country,  refufed  to  bear  place  or  office,  faying, 

That  a  mans  Country  is  to  be  ufed  as  his  Parents  were,  that  is,  with  per -  In  vTfa  - 
fwafion  and  not  with  violence ,  by  entreating  and  not  by  contefling  :  And  epift  a'ii- 
Ccefars  counfelor  putin  the  fame  caveat,  faying,  non  ad  vetera  inliituta  bi- 
revocans  qu<e  jampridem  corruptis  moribus  ludibrio  funt  :  And  Cicero  ^Cxf  ^ 
notes  this  error  dire&Jyin  Cato  the  fecond ,  writing  to  his  friend  Atti-  siiu^ad 
cus,Cato  optime  fentit  fed  nocet  interdum  Reipub.  loquitur  enim  tanquam  ^Pta*. 
in  Repub.  Platonis ,  non  tanquam  inf<ece  Romuli.  The  fame  Cicero  doth  lib.a.^ep.Tl 
exeufe  and  expound  the  Philofophers  for  going  too  far,  and  being  too 
exaft  in  their  Prefcripts  ,  Thefe  fame  Preceptors  and  Teachers ,  ("faith  he)  Pro  L 
feem  to  have ftretched  out  the  line  and  limits  of  Duties  fomewhat  beyond  the  Mursena. 
natural  bounds ,  that  when  we  had  laboured  to  reach  the  highejl  point  of  Per - 
fell i oh,  we  might  rejl  where  it  was  meet  :  and  yet  himtelf  might  fay, Mo¬ 
nitis  fam  minor  ipje  me  is  5  for  he  (fumbled  at  the  fame  done  ,  though 
in  not  fo  extreme  a  degree. 

§  Another  fault  which  perchance  not  undefervedly  is  objected  a- 
gainff  Learned  men,  is  this ,that  they  have  preferred  the  honour  and  profit  of 
their  Country ,  and  Majiers  before  their  own  fortunes  and  fafeties.  So  De¬ 
mojihenes  to  his  Athenians,  My  Coun/els  (faith  hej  if  you  pleafe  to  note 
It ,  are  not  fuch  whereby  1  fhould  grow  great  amongli  you ,  you  become  lit -  coronaf ' ? 
tie  amongjl  the  Grecians  3  but  they  be  of  that  nature  as  are  fometimes  not 
good  for  me  to  give,  but  dre  always  good  for  you  to  follow.  So  Seneca  af¬ 
ter  he  had  contecratcd  that  Quinquennium  Neronis  to  the  eternal  glory 
of  Learned  Governors,  held  on  his  honefi;  and  loyal  eourfe  of  Good 
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ancfFree  Counfel,  after  his  Mate  grew  extremely  corrupt  to  his  great 
peril  and  at  laft  to  his  ruine. 'Neither  can  it  be  other  wife  conceived; 
for  Learning  endues  mens  mWs  with  a  true  fenfe  of  the  frailty  of  their 
Perfons;  the  Cafualty  of  fortune  ;  the  Dignity  of  the  foul ;  and  then- 
vocation  :  which  when  they  think  of,  they  can  by  no  means  perfwade 
themfelves  that  any  advancement  of  their  own  fortunes,  can  be  letdown 
as  a  true  and  worthy  end  of  their  being  and  ordamment.  Wherefore 
thev  fo  live,  as  ever  ready  to  give  their  account  to  God,  and  to  their 
Maifers  under  God,  whether  they  be  Kings  or  States  they  ferve,  in  this 
Mar.1t.  ftile.of  words,  Ecce  tibi  Lucrifeci,  and  not  in  that  Ecce  mht  Lucrifeci. 
But  the  corrupter  fort  of  Politiques ,  that  have  not  their  minds  mftt- 
tuted  and  eftablith’d  in  the  true  apprehenfion  of  Duties,  and  the  con¬ 
templation  of  good  in  the  univerfality,  refer  all  things  to  themfelves gs  it 
thev  were  the  worlds  Center ,  and  that  the  concurrence  of  all  lines Jhould 
\  touch  in  them  and  their  fortunes  ;  never  caring  in  all  tempefts,  what 
becomes  of  the  Ship,  fo  they  may  retire  and  fave  themfelves  in  the 
!  Cock-boat  of  their  own  fortune.  On  the  contrary,  they  that  feel  the 
vvaight  of  Duty,  and  underhand  the  limits  of  felf  love ;  ufe  to  make 
I  good  their  places,  and  duties,  though  with  peril :  and  if  they  chance 
toftand  fafe  in  feditionsand  alterations  of  times  and  Government,  it  is 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  reverence  which  honelty  even  wrelteth 
from  adverfaries,  than  any  verfatile  or  temporizing  advantage  in  their 
oxen  carriage.  But  for  this  point  of  tender  fenfe,  and  faft  obligation  ot 
duty,  which  without  doubt  Learning  doth  implant  in  the  mind  how¬ 
ever  it  may  be  taxed  and  amerced  by  Fortune  ;  and  be  defpifcd  by 
Politiques  in  the  depth  of  their  corrupt  principles,  as  a  weak  and  im¬ 
provident  virtue,  yet  it  will  receive  an  open  allowance, fo  as  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  there  needs  the  Iels  difproof  or  exculation.] 

6  Another  fault  there  is  incident  to  Learned  men,  which  may  looner 
be  excufed  than  denied,  namely  this  ;  That  they  do  not  eaftly  apply  and  ac¬ 
commodate  themfelves  to  perfons  with  whom  they  negotiate  and  live  : 
which  want  of  exaft  application  arifeth  from  two  caufes;  Thefirjt  is, 
the  largenefs  andgreatnefs  of  their  minds,vchich  can  hardly Jloop  and  be  con¬ 
fined  within  the  Mervation  of  the  nature  and  cufiom  of  one  perfon.  It  is  ttie 
Seneca,  fpeech  of  a  Lover,  not  of  a  wife  man,  Satis  magnum  alter  alteri  theatrum 
Camus .f  Neverthelefs  I  (hall  yield  that  he  that  cannot  contraetthe  light 
of  his  mind,  as  he  doth  the  eye  of  his  body,  as  well  asd'fperfe  and  ut- 
late  it,  wants  a  great  faculty  for  an  active  courfe  of  life.  The  fee  odd 
caufe  is  the  honefty  and  integrity  of  their  nature,  which  argueth  no  mha- 
v  bility  in  them,  but  a  choice  upon  judgement ;  for  the  true  and  juft  li¬ 
mits  of  obfervance  towards  any  perfon  extend  no  farther,  than  lo  to 
s  underftand  his  inclination  and  difpofition,as  to  converfe  with  him  with¬ 
out  offence  ;  or  to  be  able,  if occafion  be  offered,  to  give  him  faithful 
counfel,  and  yet  to  ftand  upon  reafonable  guard  and  caution,  in  relpett 
of  our  felves :  but  to  be  fpeculative  into  others,  and  to  feel  out  a  man3 
difpofition,  to  the  end  to  know  how  to  work  him,winde  him  and  go¬ 
vern  him  at  pleafure  ;  is  not  the  part  ot  an  ingenious  nature,  but  rather 
ofa  heart  do'ubleand  cloven;  which,  as  in  friendthip,  it  is  wantot  in¬ 
tegrity,  fo  towards  Princes  and  Superiours  it  is  want  ot  Duty. J  For  the 
Cuttom  of  the  Levant ,  whereby  it  was  accounted  a  hainoUs  offence,  to 
gaze  and  fix  their  eyes  upon  Princes,  is  indeed,  in  the  outward  cere- 
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mony3  barbarous,  but  good  in  the  moral ,  for  it  becomes  not  Subjefts 
■  by  bent  and  inquifitive  obfervations3  to  penetrate  into  the  hearts  of  Prov.aj. 
Kings 3  which  the  Scripture  hath  declared  to  be  infcrutable. 

\  §  There  is  yet  another  fault  with  which  I  will  conclude  this  Part  3 

j  which  is  often  noted  in  Learned  men  5  namely  3  that  in  [mall  and  out- 
ward  matters  of  behaviour  and  carriage  (as  in  countenance,  geflure3 
I  march,  ordinary  difcourfe,and  the  like')  they  do  many  times  fail  to  obferve 
I'  decenfie  and  diferetion  j  fo  as  the  vulgar  fort  of  capacities  make  a  judge- 
I  ment  of  them  in  greater  matters3  by  that  which  they  find  wanting  in 
fmall  and  ordinary  points  of  Attion.  But  this  prejudication  doth  of¬ 
tentimes  deceive  them:  nay  let  them  know3  they  have  their  anfwer 
from  Themitfocles,  who  being  invited  to  touch  a  Lute,  laid,  arrogantly 
enough3  being  applyed  to  himfelf 3  but  pertinently  to  the  purpofe  in 
hand3  That  he  could  not  indeed  fiddle 3  but  he  knew  hoiv  to  make  a  fmall  Pint  in 
Town,  a  great  State.  And  there  are  ,  no  doubt3  many  well  feen  in  the 
Arts  of  Government3and  Policy^which  are  tofeek  in  ordinary  conver- 
fation  and  punttual  occafions.  J I  refer  fuch  lcoffers  to  the  Elogie  AU  ’ 
cibiades  gave  of  his  Matter  Socrates 3  whom  he  compar’d  to  the  Galli -  Conv’ 
pots  of  the  Apothecaries ,  which  on  the  out  fide  were  drawn  with  Apes 3  Owls, 
and  Antiques  j  but  contained  within  precious  liquors  and  foveraign  con¬ 
fections 5  acknowledging  that  to  vulgar  capacity  and  popular  report3 
he  was  not  without  fome  fuperficial  levites,and  deformities,  but  was  in« 
wardly  replenilht  with  excellent  powers  and  yktues.  And  fo  much 
touching  the  Point  of  Manners  of  learned  men. 

§  In  the  mean  time  I  thought  good  to  advertite,  that  I  have  no  pur- 
pole  to  give  allowance  to  fome  bafe  and  unworthy  Conditions  of  fome 
Profeffors,  whereby  they  have  difcredited  both  Themfelves  and  Learn¬ 
ing  :  fuch  were  thole  trencher  Vhilofophers ,  which  in  the  later  age  of 
the  Roman  ftate^  were  ufually  in  the  houfes  of  great  Perfons3  whom 
not  improperly  you  may  call  folemn  ParafitesA  of  which  kind  Lucian 
makes  a  merry  difeription  of  the  Philolopher3  that  the  great  Lady  took 
to  ride  with  her  in  the  Coach3  and  would  needs  have  him  carry  her 
littleDog  Melitdusj  which  he  doing  officioufly  and  yet  uncomely.,  the 

e  fcoffing  faid3  I  doubt  our  Vhilojdpher  of  a  Stoicl^will  turn  Cynique.  De  M«rc. 
above  all  the  reft,  the  grols  and  palpable  flattery  whereunto  raa-  c@ndu<a° 
ny  not  unlearned  have  abafed  and  abufed  their  wits  and  pens,  turning 
as  Du  Bart  us  faith  Hecuba  into  Helena ,  and  Faujiina  into  Lucreti  a,  hath 
diminifht  the  prize  and  eftimation  of  Learning. 

§  Neither  is  the  Modern  Dedication  of  Books  to  Patrons  to  be  Com¬ 
mended  $  for  that  Books,,  fuch  as  are  worthy  the  name  of  Books3ought 
to  have  no  Patron  but  Truth  and  Reafon.  The  cuftom  of  the  Ancients 
was  better,  who  were  wont  to  dedicate  their  writings  only  to  private  and 
equal  friends  ,  or  to  entitle  the  Books  with  the  names  of  fuch  friends  5 
or  if  they  Dedicated  their  Books  to  Kings  or  great  Perfons,  it  was 
to  fome  fuch  as  the  Argument  of  the  Book  was  fit  and  proper 
for.  Thefe  and  the  like  Courfes  may  deferve  «rather  apprehenfion  than 
defence. 

§  Nor  fay  Ithis3  as  if  I  condemned  the  Morigeration  and  application 
of  Learned  men 3  to  men  in  fortune  and  place  j  for  the  anfwer  was  good 
that  Arifijppus  made  to  one  that  askt  him  in  mockery,  How  it  came  to  pafs 

that  Philofophers  were  followers  of  Rich  men 5  and  not  Rich  men  of  Philo -  taert.  fn. 

fop  hers  .<?  Ariftip. 
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Copiers?  He  anfwered  foberly  and  yet  fharply,  That  it  was  becaufiPht - 
'tofophers  knew  well  what  they  had  need  of,  hut  Rich  men  did  not.  Ot  like 
nature  was  the  anfwer  which  the  lame  Philolopher  made  when  having 
a  Petition  to  Diony  flits  and  no  ear  given  to  him  he  fell  down  at  his  feet 
Ibid.  in  manner  of  a  Worjhiffer ,  whereupon  Diony  fius  Jlaid  and  gave him  the 

hearing,  and  granted  ,t  :  but  a  little  after,  fome  perfon  tender  of  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  credit  of  Philofophy ,  reproved  Ariftippus  that  he  would  offer 
the  Frofelfion  of  rhilofophy  Jttcb  an  indignity  as  for  a  private fint  to  fall  to 
a  Tyrants  feet  ?  to  whom  he  replyed  5  ’that  was  not  his  fault,  but  it  was 
the  fault  of  Dionyfius  that  had  his  ears  in  his  feet.  Neither  was  it  ac¬ 
counted  weaknefs,  but  a  difcretion  in  him  that  would  not  difpute  his 
spartian.  heft  with  Adriamts  Ctefar,  excufing  the  fact,  That  it  was  reafon  to  yield  to 
*n  Ha'  him  that  commanded  thirty  Legions  :  Thefe  and  fuch  like  applications  and 
(looping*  of  Learned  men  below  the  terms  of  Gravity ,  at  the  command  of 
neceffity  or  the  advantage  of  occafion,  cannot  be  condemned  3  for 
though  they  may  feem,  at  firft  fight,  fomewat  bafe  and  fervile,  yet  in  a 
judgement  truly  made,  they  are  to  be  accounted  fubmifftons  to  theOo 
cafon  and  not  the  Perfon.  ■ 


Chap,  IV. 


t  pifempers  of  Learning  from  Learned  mens  ftudies,*re  of  three  forts. 
Phantaftical  Learning,  Contentious  Learning,  Delicate  Learning. 
II.  Delicate  Learning,  a  Curioftty  in  words  through  Profufenefs  of 
fpeech.  §  Decent  exprejfion  commended.  §  Affetfcd  Brevity  cen¬ 
tred.  III.  Contentious  Learning,  a  Curioftty  in  matter ,  through  the 
novelty  of  terms, or  Jlritfnefs  ofPofitions.  §  A  vanity  either  in  Mat- 
,  ter  or  in  Method.  IV.  Phantaftical  Learning  hath  two  branches , 
Impofture,  Credulity.'  §  Credulity  is  a  belief  of  Hiftory.  §  Ora 
belief  of  Art  or  Opinion  3  and  that  either  Real  in  the  Art  ttfelf. 
§  Or  Perfonal  in  the  Author  of  fuch  an  Art ,  or  Science. 


IEt  us  now  proceed  to  tho &  Errors,  and  V unities ,  which  have  inter - 
vened  amongfi  the Jludies  of  Learned  men,  and  therewith  are  inter- 
mingled 5  which  is  the  principal  point  and  proper  to  the  prelent  Argu¬ 
ment  3  wherein  my  purpofe  is  not  to  patronize  errors,  but  by  a  Cenlure 
and  reparation  of  the  errors,  to  lift  out  that  which  is  found  and  (olid, 
and  to  deliver  the  fame  from  afperfion.  For  we  lee  it  is  the  manner  of 
men,  efpecially  of  envious  perfons,  to  fcandalize,  and  deprave  that 
which  retains  the  State  and  Virtue,  by  taking  advantage  upon  that 
which  is  corrupt  and  degenerate  3  as  the  Heathens  in  the  Primitive 
Church  us’d  to  blemilh  and  taint  the  Chriftians,  with  the  faults  and  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  Heretiques:  Neverthelefs  I  have  no  meaning  to  make  any 
exa<ft  animadverlion  of  the  Errors,  and  Impediments  in  matters  of  Learn¬ 
ing,  which  are  more  lecret  and  remote  from  vulgar  opinion,  but  on¬ 
ly  to  fpeak  of  fuch  as  do  fall  under  a  common  and  popular  ob¬ 
servation  ,  and  known,  or  at  leaft ,  which  recede  not  far  of  there¬ 


from. 


I.  I  find 


t 
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I.  I  find  therefore  chiefly  three  vanites,  and  vacuities  in  Learning, 
t  which  have  given  occafion  to  the  reproach  and  difgrace  thereof.  For 
thofe  things  are  efteeraed  vain  which  are  either  falfe^ox  frivolous  j  name*; 
ly,  wherein  there  is,  either  no  truths  or  no  ufe  :  thofe  Perfons  we  efteem 
vain,  which  are  either  Credulous  in  things  falfe,  or  Curious  in  things  of 
little  ufe.  And  Curioflty  is  either  in  matter  or  in  words  $  that  is  when 
either  labour  is  fpent  in  vain  matters ,  or  time  is  wafted  in  the  delicacy 
of fine  words  :  Co  that  it  is  agreeable  as  well  to  true  reafon  as  approved 
experience  ,  to  fet  down  three  diftempers  of  Learning :  The  firft  is 
V  hunt  alii  cal  Learnings  The  fecond  Contentious  Learnings  The  third 
Tainted  and  Delicate  Learning  :  or  thus,  vain  Imaginations ,  vain  Alter- 
gatflms,  vainjtffeffationA  And  with  the  laft  I  will  begin. 

"If.  This  Diften^efieated  in  th  efuperfluity  andprofufenefloffpeech 
(though  in  times  paft  by  turns  ,  it  was  in  fome  price)  about  Luthers 
time,  got  up  mightily  into  credit,  and  eftimation.  The  heat  and 
efficacy  of  Preaching,  to  win  and  draw  on  the  people,  began  chiefly 
about  that  time  to  flourifh  3  and  this  required  a  popular  kind  of  ex- 
preffion.  This  was  furthered  by  the  Enmity  and  Oppolition  concei¬ 
ved  in  that  fame  age  againft  the  SchooUmen  5  whofe  writings  were  alto¬ 
gether  in  a  differing  ftile  and  form  of  expreftion  j  taking  liberty  to 
coyn  and  frame  new  and  rude  terms  of  Art,  without  any  regard  to 
the  purenefs  and  elegancy  of  fpeech,  fo  they  might  avoid  circuit  of 
Words,  and  deliver  their  fenfe  and  conceptions,  in  aprecife  exadex- 
preftion :  and  fo  it  came  to  pafs  a  little  after,  that  a  greater  care  was 
taken  for  Words,  than  Matter  3  and  many  affeded  rather  Comptnefs 
of  ftile  5  a  round  and  clean  Period  5  the  fweet  falling  of  the  claufes  5 
and  illuftrations  by  Tropes  and  Figures  5  than  the  waight  of  Matter, 
foundnefs  of  Argument,  life  of  Invention,  or  depth  of  Judgment. 
Thenfprangup  the  flowing  and  watery  vein  of  Of  ?r/W7~The  Portugal 
Bifhop,  to  be  in  price  and  requeft :  Then  did  Sturmius  fpend  fuch  in¬ 
finite  and  curious  pains  upon  Cicero  the  Orator,  and  Hermogenes  the. 
Rhetorician.  Then  did  our  Carre  and  Afcham  in  their  Ledures  and 
Writings  almoft  Deifie  Cicero ,  and  Demoflhenes ,  and  allure  young 
Students  to  that  polifht  and  flourifhing  kind  of  Learning.  Then  did 
Erafmus  take  occafion  to  make  that  fcoffing  kind  of  Eccho,  Decem  an¬ 
nos  confump  ft  in  Legendo  Cicerone ,  to  which  the  Echo  anfwered.  One , 
Afine.  Then  grew  the  Learning  of  the  Schoolmen  to  be  utterly  defpi- 
fed,  as  rude  and  barbarous.  In  fum,  the  whole  inclination  and  bent 
of  thofe  times  was,  rather  about  Copy  than  Weight .  j  Here  we  fee  the  firft 
Diftemper  of  Learnings  when,  as  we  have  laid,  men  Jludy  Words  and 
not  Matter .  Whereof  though  I  have  reprefented  examples  of  late 
times  only,  yet  fuch  vanities  have  been  accepted,in  fome  degree  or  o- 
ther,  in  ancient  times,  and  will  be  fo  hereafter/  "  Now  it  is  not  pofll- 
ble  but  that  this  fhould  have  an  operation  to  aifcredit  and  debafe  the 
reputation  ofLearning,  even  with  vulgar  capacities  5  when  they  fee 
Learned  mens  Works,  like  the  firft  letter  of  a  Patent,  which  though 
it  belimmed  and  fet  out  with  large  flourifhes,  yet  it  is  but  a  letter. 
And  it  feems  to  me  that  Pigmalionsfrenzie  is  a  good  Emblem  and  Por- 
traidure  of  this  vanity  $  for  what  are  words  but  the  Images  of  matter, 
and  except  they  be  animated  with  the  fpiritof  reafon, |fto  fall  in  Love 
with  them,  is  all  one  as  to  fall  in  love  with  a  Pidure.  I 
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§.  But  yet  notwithftanding  it  is  a  thing  not  haftily  to  be  condemned 
toilluftrate  and  polifh  the  obfcurity  and  roughnefs  ofPhilofophy,  with 
the  fplendor  of  words  and  fenfible  elocution ,  For  hereof  we  have  great 
examples  in  Xenophon ,  Cicero ,  Seneca ,  Plutarch ,  and  even  in  Plato 
himfelf^and  the  life  hereof  is  great:  For  though  to  the  levere  inquifition 
of  Truth,  and  the  deep  progreft  into  Philofophy,  it  is  fome  hinderance, 
becaufe  it  is  too  early  latisfa&ory  unto  the  mind,  and  quencheth  the 
third:  and  defire  of  farther  fearch  3  yet  if  a  man  be  to  have  any  ufe  of 
filch  knowledge  in  Civil  occafions  (of  Conference ,  Counfel ,  Perfwafion , 
Difcourfe ,  and  the  like)  he  fhall  find  all  that  he  defireth  prepar’d  and 
fet  out  to  his  hand  inthofe  Au&ors.  But  the  excels  of  this  is  fo  juftly 
contemptible,  that,  as  Hercules ,  when  he  faw  the  Image  of  Adonis , 
Venus  minion ,  in  the  Temple,  faid,  nilfacri  es  5  fo  there  is  none  of  Her- 
cules  his  followers  in  Learning,  I  mean,  the  more  induftrious  and  levere 
inquirers  into  Truth,  but  will  delpife  thofe  Delicacies  and  Affcttations , 
as  indeed  capable  of  no  Divinenels. 

§  Little  better  is  that  kind  of  ftile(  yet  neither  is  that  altogether 
exempt  from  vanity)  which  neer  about  the  fame  time  fucceeded  this 
Copy  and  fuperfluity  of  fpeech.  The  labour  here  is  altogether.  That 
words  may  be  aculeate^  fentences  concife0  and  the  whole  contexture  of  the 
fpeech  and  difcourfe ,  rather  rounding  into  it  felf  than  fpread  and  dilated  : 
So  that  it  comes  to  pafs  by  this  Artifice ,  that  evey  pallage  leems  more 
witty  and  weighty  than  indeed  it  is.  Such  a  IFile  as  this  we  find  more 
exceffively  in  Seneca  3  more  moderately  in  Ta'citus  and  Plinius  Secun¬ 
dus  ,  and  of  late  it  hath  been  very  pleafing  unto  the  ears  of  our  time. 
And  this  kind  of  exprellion  hath  found  fuch  acceptance  with  meaner 
capacities,  as  to  be  a  dignity  and  ornament  to  Learning  3  neverthelels, 
by  the  more  exatft  judgments,  it  hath  been  defervedly  delpifed,  and 
may  be  let  down  as  a  dijlemper  of  Learnings  feeing  it  is  nothing  elle 
but  a  hunting  after  words,  and  fine  placing  of  them.  And  thus  much 
of  the  firft  Difeafe  or  Dijlemper  of  Learning. 

III.  Now  followes  the  diftemper  fetled  in  Matter  ^ which  we  let  down 
as  a  fccond  difeafe  of  Learning^nd  have  defigned  it  by  the  name  ©f  con¬ 
tentious  fubtilty  5  and  this  is  in  nature  fomewhat  worfe  than  that  where¬ 
of  we  fpake  even  now.  For  as  the  fubftance  of  Matter,is  better  than  the 
beauty  of  words  3  fo  on  the  contrary,  vanity  of  Matter  is  more  odious 
than  vanity  of  words .  Wherein  it  feemeth  that  the  reprehenfion  of 
St.  Paul  was  not  only  proper  for  thole  times,  but  Prophetical  for  the^ 
times  following  3  and  not  only  refpe&ive  to  Divinity,  but  extenlive 
3. Tim. 6.  to  all  knowledge.  Devita  prophanas  vocum  novitates:  For  in  thele 
words  he  alligns  two  Markes  and  Badges  of  fufpe&ed  and  falfified  fei- 
ence3  The  firft  is  the  Novelty  and  Strangencf  of  Terms  3  The  other, 
the  Jlridtnefi  of  Portions  3  which  of  neceffity  induce  oppofition  and  lb 
Alterations  and  (^eftions^F'Certamly" like  as  many  fubftances  in  na¬ 
ture,  which  are  lolid  a ncF entire,  doe  many  times  putrifie  and  corrupt 
into  worms  3  fo  good  and  found  Knowledge  doth  often  putrifie  and  difi- 
folve  into  a  number  of  fubtle,  idle,  unwholfome,  and  (as  I  may  terme 
them)  vermiculate  Queftions,  which  feem  indeed  to  have  a  kind  of 
Motion  and  Quicknels  in  them,  and  yet  they  are  unfound  and  hollow, 
and  of  no  folid  ule.  This  kind  of  Degenerate  Learning  corrupting  it 
felf,  did  chiefly  reign  araongft  the  Schoolmen  3  who  having  abundance 
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of  Leifure,  fharp  ,  and  ftrong  wits,  and  fmall  variety  of  reading, 

(for  their  wits  were  (hut  up  within  the  writing  of  a  few  Authors,  chief¬ 
ly  Ariftotle ,  their  DiCtator,as  their  Perfons  were  (hut  up  in  the  cells  of 
Monafteries  and  Colleges)  and  for  moft  part  ignorant  of  the  Hiftory 
either  of  Nature,  or  of  Time,  did  out  of  no  great  Quantity  of  Matter, 
but  infinite  agitation  of  their  Wit  and  Phancy,  as  of  the  fpindle,  (pin 
out  unto  us  thole  laborious  webs  of  Learning,  which  are  extant  in 
their  Books.  For  the  Wit  and  Mind  ofMan,  if  it  work  upon  Matter, 
by  contemplating  Nature  and  the  Works  of  God,  worketh  according 
to  the  duff,  and  is  limited  thereby  $  but  if  it  worketh  upon  it  felf,  as 
th efpidcr  works  his  web ,  then  it  is  endlels,  and  brings  forth  Cobwebs  of 
Learnings  indeed  admirable  for  finenefs  of  thred  and  work,  but  of  no 
Subffance  and  Profit.  ) 

§  This  (ame  unpiotitablefubtilty  or  Curioflty,  is  of  two  forts  3  and 
it  is  difcerned  either  in  the  fubjeCi  and  Matter  it  felf,  finch  as  is  fruitleis 
Speculation  or  Controverse,  whereof  there  are  no  frnall  number,  both 
in  Divinity  and  Philofophy  5  Or  in  the  Manner  and  Method  of  hand¬ 
ling ,  which  amongft  School-men  was  this.  Upon  every  Pofitionor 
Aflertion  they  framed  objections,  then  folutions  of  thofe  objections, 
which  folutions,  for  the  moft  part,  were  only  diftindtions,  whereas 
indeed,  the  ftrength  ofallfciences,  likg  the  Oldmans  Fagot ,  confifteth  MoP- 
riot  in  every  (tick  afunder,  but  in  them  all  together  united  in  the  band. 

For  the  Harmony  offciences ,  that  is  when  each  part  fupports  the  other, 
is  and  ought  to  be  the  true  and  brief  way  of  confutation  and  fuppref- 
fion  of  all  the  fmaller  fort  of  objections :  but  on  the  other  fide,  if  you 
draw  out  every  Axiom,  as  the  (ticks  of  a  Fagot,  one  by  one,  you  may 
eafily  quarrel  with  them,  and  bend  and  break  them  at  your  pleafure^ 

So  that  as  it  was  (aid  of Sencca,verborum  Minutiis  rerumfrangit  pondera ,  Fabiu? 
may  truly  belaid  pf  the  School-men,  ghtteftionum  Minutiis  fcientiarum 
frangunt  pondera.  For  were  it  not  better  for  a  man,  in  a  fair  room  to 
fet  up  one  great  light,  or  branching  candleftick  of  lights,  whereby  all 
may  be  feen  at  once,  than  to  go  up  and  down  with  a  fmall  watch  can¬ 
dle  into  ever  corner  }  And  fuch  is  their  Method, that  refteth  not  fo  much 
upon  evidence  of  Truth  proved  by  Arguments,  Authorities,  Simili¬ 
tudes  and  Examples  5  as  upon  particular  Confutations,  and  Solutions 
of  every  (cruple,  cavillation,  and  objection  5  thus  breeding  queftion 
upon  queftion  3  even  as  in  the  former  refemblance,  when  you  carry  the 
light  into  one  corner, you  darken  the  reft.  So  that  the  fable  of  Scylla  (eems 
tube  a  lively  image  of  this  kind  of  Philofophy  or  knowledge  ,  which 
for  the  upper  part  had  the  fhape  of  a  comely  Virgin,  but  below,  Candi • 
da  fuccinft am  latrantibus  inguina  monftris  3  So  you  (hall  find  fome  ge*  virg.Buc. 
neralities  of  the  School-men,  fair  and  well  proportioned,  and  invented  Ecl  <5- 
to  (ome  good  purpofe  3  but  then  when  you  defcend  to  diftinCtions  and 
decifions ,  in  ftead  of  a  fruitful  womb  for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  mans 
life,  they  end  in  monftrous  and  barking  guefttions.  Wherefore  it  is  no 
marvail,  if  this  quality  of  Knowledege  fall  under,  even  popular  con¬ 
tempt,  the  people  being  apt,to  contemn  Truth  upon  occafion  of  Con- 
troverfies,  and  altercations  3  and  to  think  they  are  all  out  of  their  way, 
which  never  meet  and  agree  among  themlelves  3  and  when  they  fee  the 
digladiations  of  Learned  men,  about  matters  of  no  ufe  or  moment,  they 
eafily  fall  upon  that  judgement  of  Dionyftus  of  Syraeufa,  verba  iftafunt 
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fenum  otioforum .  Notwithftanding  it  is  mod  certain,that  if  the  School¬ 
men,  to  their  great  third  of  Truth,  and  unwearied  travail  of  wit,  had 
joyn’d  variety,  and  univerfality  of  reading,  and  contemplation,  they 
had  certainly  proved  excellent  lights  to  the  great  advancement  of 
all  Arts  and  Sciences .  And  thus  much  of  the  fecond  Difeafe  of 

1V7  For  the  third  Diieafe  of  Learning  which  concerns  Deceit  or  Vn - 
truth,  it  is  of  all  the  red  thefouled,as  that  which  doth  dedroy  the  Nature 
and  effential  form  of  Knowledge,  which  is  nothing  but  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  Truth.  For  the  Truth  of  Being,  and  the  Truth  of  Knowing  are 
all  one,  differing  no  more  than  the  dired  beam,  and  the  beam  refleded. 
This  vice  therefore  brancheth  it  felf  into  two  forts,  Impofiure  and  Cre - 
dulity  3  the  one  deceives,  the  other  is  deceived  3  which  although  they 
appear  to  be  of  a  diverfe  nature  3  the  one  feeming  to  proceed  of  Cun¬ 
ning,  and  the  other  of  Simplicity  5  yet  for  the  mod  part  they  do  con¬ 
cur,  for  as  the  verfe  noteth, 

Tcrcont  at  or  em  fugito  nam  garrulus  idem  e  Fi  : 


Tacit. 
Hill.  1. 1. 


Intimating  that  an  Imquifttive  man  is  a  Fratler  3  fo  upon  the  like  reafon, 
a  Credulous  ?nan  is  a  deceiver .  As  we  fee  it  in  Fame  and  Rumors,  that 
he  that  will  eafily  believe  Rumors,  will  as  eafily  augment  Rumors  3 
which  Tacitus  wifely  notes  in  thefe  words.  Fingunt  fimul  creduntqj 
fuch  affinity  there  is  between  a  propensity  to  Deceive  and  a  facility  to 
Believe ^ . 

§  This  facility  of  Crediting  and  accepting  all  things,  though  weak¬ 
ly  authorized,  is  of  two  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Matter 
handled,  for  it  is  either  belief  of  Hifiory ,  or  fas  the  Lawyers  fpeak) 
ter  of  Fad,  or  matter  of  Opinion»  In  the  former  kind,  we  fee  with  what 
lofs  and  detriment  of  Credit  and  Reputation,  this  error  hath  didain’d 
and  embafed  much  of  the  Ec clef  ajli cal  Hifiory ,  which  hath  two  eafily 
received  and  regidred  Reports  and  Narrations  ofMiracles  wrought  by 
Martyrs,  Hermites,  or  Monks  of  the  Defert,  Anchorites,  and  other  ho¬ 
ly  men  3  and  of  their  Reliques,  Sepulchers,  Chappels,  Images  and 
Shrines.  So  in  Natural  Hifiory ,  we  fee  many  things  have  been  raffily, 
and  with  little  choice  or  judgement  received  and  regidred,  as  may  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  writings  of  Plinius ,  Cardanns ,  Albertus ,  and  diverfe  of  the 
Arabians ,  which  are  every  where  fraught  with  forged  and  fabulous  Re¬ 
ports,  and  thofe  not  only  uncertain  and  untried  3  but  notorioully  un¬ 
true  and  manifedly  convifted,  to  the  great  derogation  of  Natural  Phi* 
lofophy  with  grave  and  fober  men.  Wherein  in  truth  the  wifdom  and 
integrity  of  Arijlotle  doth  excellently  appear,  that  having  made  fo  di¬ 
ligent  and  exquilite  a  Hjjlory  of  living  Creatures ,  hath  mingled  it  fo 
fparingly  with  any  vain  or  feigned  matter  3  but  hath  rather  cad  all 
De  Mirab.  Prodigious  Reports ,  which  he  thought  worthy  the  recording  into  one 
Aufcuit.  commentary  |wTfely  difeerning  that  matter  of  manifed  Truth  (which 
might  be  thl  experimental  ground-work*  whereupon  Philofophy  and 
Sciences  were  to  be  built)  ought  not  unadvifedly,  to  be  mingled  with 
matter  of  doubtful  faith :  and  yet  again  things  rare  and  drange,  which 
to  many  feem  incredible,  aye  not  wholly  fo  be  fupprefledor  denyed  to 
be  recorded  to  Poderity.  | 

*  But 


I 
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6  But  that  other  Facility  of  Credit,  which  is  yielded,  not  td  Hi il or) 
and  Reports,  but  to  arts  and  Opinions,  is  likewife  of  two  forts  ^  either 
when  too  much  belief  is  attributed  to  Arts  themfelves,  or  to  certain  Au¬ 
thors  many  Art.  The  Sciences  themfelves,  which  hold  more  of  the 
fancy  and  of  belief,  than  of  Reafon  and  Dentonftration ,  are  chiefly 
three  Ajlrologie,  Natural  Magique  and  Alchimy  $  of  which  Sciences  ne- 
verthelefs  the  end  and  pretences  are  noble  5  For  Ajlrology  profefleth  to 
difcover  the  influence  and  domination  of  the  fuperiour  Globe,  over  the 
inferiour  :  Magique' propofethto  it  felftocall  and  reduce  Natural  Phi- 
lofophy  from  variety  of  fpeculations  ,  to  the  magnitude  of  works: 
Alchimy  undertakes  to  make  a  reparation  and  extraction  of  all  heteroge¬ 
neous  and  unlike  parts  of  bodies,  which  in  mixture  of  Nature  are  Impli¬ 
cate  and  Incorporate^  and  to  refine  and  depurate  bodies  themfelves,that 
are  diftainedand  foiled^to  fet  at  liberty  fuch  as  are  bound  and  imprifon- 
ed  5  and  to  bring  to  perfe&ion  fuch  as  are  unripe.  But  the  derivati¬ 
ons  and  profecutions,  which  are  prefumed  to  conduce  to  thefe  ends, 
both  in  the  Theory  and  in  the  Pra&ife  of  theje  Arts ,  are  full  of  Errors 
and  Vanity .  Nor  is  the  Tradition  and  manner  of  Delivery  for  moft 
part  ingenious  and  without  fufpition,  but  vail’d  over  and  munited  with 
devifes  and  impoftures.  Yet  Purely  to  Alchimy  this  right  is  due,  that  it 
may  truly  be  compared  to  the  Husbandman  whereof  JCfope  makes  the 
Fable,  that -  when  he  died ,  told  his  fons  he  had  left  unto  them  a  great  majs 
of  Gold  buried  under  ground  in  his  Vineyard ,  but  did  not  remember  the 
particular  place  where  it  was  hidden^  who  when  they  had  with  fpades 
turn  d  up  all  the  Vineyard  s  gold  indeed  they  found  none  5  but  by 
reafon  of  their  ftirring  and  digging  the  Mold  about  the  Roots  of  their 
Vines,  they  had  a  great  Vintage  the  year  following  :  fq  the  painful 
fearch  and  ftir  of  AlchimiSh  to  make  Gold,  hath  brought  to  light  a 
great  number  of  good  and  fruitful  experiments, as  well  for  the  difclofing 
of  nature,  as  the  ufe  of  mans  life.  , 

§  As  for  the  overmuch  Credit  that  hath  been  given  to  Authors  in  Sci¬ 
ences ,  whom  they  have  invejled  with  the  power  of  Dictators,  that  their 
words  fiouldjland,  and  not  of  ’  Confuls  to  give  advice  5  the  damage  is  in¬ 
finite  that  Sciences  have  received  thereby, as  a  Principal  caufe  that  hath 
kept  them  low  at  a  flay,  and  that  they  have  lien  heartlefs,  without  any 
notable  Groweth  or  Advancement .  For  hence  it  hath  come  to  pals,  that 
in  Arts  Mechanical ,  the  firft  devifer  cometh  fhort,  and  time  fupplies  and 
perfects  the  reft  s  but  iu  Siences,  the  firft  Author  goeth  fartheft,  and 
time  loofeth  and  corrupteth.  So  we  fee  Artillery ,  Sailing  ,  Printing  , 
were  imperfect,  formlefs,  and  grofly  managed  at  firft,  but  in  progie.s  of 
time  accommodated  and  refined.  But  contrariwife  the  Philofophy  and 
Sciences  of  Arisfotle ,  Plato ,  Democritus ,  Hypocrates ,  Euclide ,  Archimedes , 
were  of  moft  vigor  in  their  Authors,  and  in  procefs  of  time,  became 
rather  degenerate  and  embafed,,  and  loft  much  of  their  luftre  s  where¬ 
of  the  reafon  is  no  other,  but  that  in  Arts  Mechanical ,  many  wits  and  in - 
dujlries  have  contributed  in  one ,  in  liberal  Arts  and  Sciences ,  many  wits 
and  industries  have  been  fpent  about ,  and  yielded  to  the  art  of  fome  one  \ 
whom  ( notwithftanding  many  times)his  fedtators  have  rather  depraved 
than  illuftrated.  j  F<?r  afwaTer  wllTnot  afeend  higher  than  the  level  of 
the  firft  Spring  Head,  from  whence  it  defeendeth}  fo  knowledge  de¬ 
rived  from  Ariflotle  ,  will  never  rife  higher  than  the  knowledge  of 
J  ,  Arifiotk , 
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Anft.it.  Aristotle.  And  therefore  although  the  pofition  be  good.  Oportet  difcen- 
So  h'T'b  t.emcredert>  yet  it  mutt  be  coupled  with  this ,  Oportet  jam  eddBum  ju- 
i.°P“  lb'  dicio  fronti.  For  Difciples  owe  unto  Matters,  only  a  temporary  be¬ 
liefs  and  a  fufpenfion  of  their  judgment,  until  they  be  fully  inftru&ed, 
and  not  an  abfolute  rettgnation  of  their  liberty,  and  a  perpetual  capti¬ 
vity  of  their  judgements.  Therefore,  to  conclude  this  point,  I  will  fay 
no  more  but  this.  Let  great  Authors  Jo  have  their  due  ,  as  we  do 
not  derogate  frok  Time,  which  is  the  Author  of  Authors  and  Parent  of 
Truth . 


I 


C  H  A  P.  V. 

Peccant  Humours  in  Learning.  I.  Extreme  ajfeBion  to  two  extremes , 
Antiquity ,  Novelty.  II.  A  dijlrufi ,  that  any  thing  New ,  Jhould  now 
be  found  out.  III.  That  of  ad  SeBs  and  Opinions ,  the  beji  hath  fill 
prevailed.  IV.  An  over  early  reduction  of  Knowledge  into  Arts 
and  Methods.  V.  A  negleB  of  Primitive  Philofophy.  ML  A  Di¬ 
vorce  of  the  InteUeB  from  the  ObjeB.  VII.  InfeBion  of  Knowledge 
in  general  from  individual  inclinations .  VIII.  An  impatience  of 
Doubts  hall  to  Affert  ion.  IX.  A  Magijlral  manner  of  Tradition  of 
Knowledge.  X,  Aim  of  writers ,  iUuftration,  not  Propagation  of 
Knowledge .  XL  End  ofjludies ,  Curiofity ,  rleafrres ,  Profit,  Prefer¬ 
ments^ cc.  - 


THus  have  we  at  length  gone  over  three  Dittempers  or  Difeafes  of 
Learning}  befides  the  which,  there  are  other,  rather  peccant  Hu - 
mours ,  than  confirmed  Difeafcs ,  which  nevertheless  are  not  fa  Secret  and 
intrinfique,  but  that  they  fall  under  a  popular  fenfe  and  reprehenfion, 
and  therefore  are  not  to  be  paffed  over. 

I.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  an  extreme  ajfeBion  of  two  extremities ,  Anti¬ 
quity  and  Novelty  5  wherein  the  daughters  o {Time,  do  take  after  the  Fa¬ 
ther  }  for  as  Time  devoureth  his  children,  fo  thefe,  one  of  them  feeketh 
to  deprett  the  other }  while  Antiquity  envieth  there  Should  be  new  Ad¬ 
ditions  }  and  Novelty  can  not  be  content  to  add  things  recent ,  but  it 
mutt  deface  and  rejett  the  old.  Surely  the  advice  of  the  Prophet  is  the 
true  direction  in  this  cafe,  slate  frper  vias  antiquas  &  videte  quaenam  fit 
Jsrcm  6  via  reBa  &  bona&  ambulate  inea.  Antiquity  deferveth  that  reverence, 
that  men  Should  make  a  ftay  a  while,  and  ftand  thereupon,  and  look 
about  to  difeover  which  is  the  beft  way  5  but  when  the  difeovery  is  well 
taken,  then  not  to  reft  there,  but  cheerfully  to  make  progreffion.  In¬ 
deed  to  (peak  truly,  Antiquitas  feculi,  Juventus  Mundi,  Certainly*  our 
times  are  the  Ancient  times,  when  the  world  is  now  Ancient,  and  not 
thofe  which  we  count  Ancients  ordine  retrogrado ,  by  a  computation 
backward  from  our  own  timesj 

II.  An  other  error  induced  Fy  the  former  is,  a  frfpition  and  diffidence , 
that  any  thing  fiould  be  now  to  be  found  out ,  which  the  world  frould  have 
ar2d  paB  over  fo  long  time  :  as  if  the  fame  objection  might  be  made 
lib,  1.  to  Time,  wherewith  Lucian  reproacheth  Jupiter ,  and  other  the  Hea¬ 
then 
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then  Gods,  For  he  wonders  that  the)  begat  fo  many  children  in  old  time, 
and  heoot  none  in  his  time  .<?  and  asks  in  fcoffing  manner ,  whether  they 
were  now  become  Septuagenary,  or  whet  her  the  Law  Papia  made  againji 
old  mens  marriages ,  had  refrained  them  .<?  So  it  feems  men  doubt  leaft 
time  is  become  pad  children  and  generation.  Nay  rather  the  levity  and 
inconftancy  of  mens  judgements,  is  hence  plainly  difeovered,  which 
until  a  matter  be  done,  wonder  it  can  be  done.  So  Alexander  s  expe- 

^  ^  /"I  *  I  •  .  A  1  .  _  ry  j  ,  -J  Q  mm  ^  I  .  Hifl.Iib.p; 

wards  it  pleafed  Livie,  fo  to  llight  it  as  to  fay  of  Alexander,  Nil  altud 
an  am  bene  aufus  efi  vana  contemnere  :  The  fame  hapned  unto  Columbus 
in  the  weftern  Navigation.  But  in  intelledhial  matters  1 1  is  much  more 
common,  as  may  be  feen  in  many  propofitions  in  Euclid,  which  till 
they  be  demonftrate,  they  feem  ftrange  to  our  allent ;  but  being  De- 
monftrate,  our  mind  accepteth  of  them  by  a  kind  of  Recognifance  or 
Retra&ation,(as  the  Lawyers  fpeak)as  if  we  had  underltood  and  known 

them  before.  .  ,  ,  r 

III.  An  other  error  which  hath  fome  affinity  with  the  former  i ss  a. 

conceit  That  all  fefts  and  ancient  opinions ,  after  they  have  been  difeuffed 
and  ventilated  }  the  best ftill  prevail'd  andfupprcjl  the  rejh  Wherefore 
they  think  that  if  a  man  (hould  begin  the  labour  oi  a  new  learch  and 
examination,  he  muft  needs  light  upon  fomewhat  formerly  rejeded, 
and  after  rejedion,  loft,  and  brought  into  oblivion :  as  if  the  multitude 
or  the  wifeft,  to  gratifie  the  multitude ,  were  not  more  ready  to  give  pai- 
fage  to  that  which  is  popular  and  fuperficiaU  than  to  that  which  is  ub» 
ftantial  and  profound.  For  Time  feemeth  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  Raver, 
which  carrieth  down  to  us  that  which  is  light  and  blown  up,  and  link» 
eth  and  drowneth  that  which  is  waighty  and  folid.  # 

IV.  Another  error  of  divers  nature  from  the  former  is,  The  over* 
early  * and  Peremptory  reduBion  of  Knowledge  into  Arts  and  Methods  5 
which  once  done ,  commonly  Sciences  receive  ftnall  or  no  augmentation.  For 
as  young  men,  when  they  knit  and  fhape  perfedly,  do  feldom  growto 
a  farther  ftature  :  fo  knowledge  while  it  isdifperfl  into  Aphor ij ms,  and 
ObfervationS)  may  grow  and  (hoot  ups  but  once  inclofed  and  compie» 
hended  in  Methods,  it  may  perchance  be  farther  poliffitand  llluftrate  , 
and  accommodated  for  ufe  and  pradice,  but  it  increafeth  no  more  111 

bulk  and  fubftance.  a  A  . 

V.  Another  error  which  doth  fucceed  that  which  we  lalt  noted,  is. 

That  after  diflribution  of  particular  Arts  and  Sciences  into  their fever  at 
places ,  many  men  have  presently  abandoned  the  umvcrfdl  notion  of  things, 
or  Philofophia  Prima,  which  is  a  deadly  enemy  to  all  Progrejfion .  Profpeds 
are-made  from  Turrets  and  high  places  5  and  it  is  imppffible  to  difco- 
ver  the  more  remote  and  deeper  parts  01  any  Science,  1  you  an  u 
upon  the  fiat  and  level  of  the  fame  Science,  and  alcend  not  as  into  a 

Watch-Town  to  a  higher  Science.  . 

VI.  Another  error  hath  proceeded  from  too  great  a  reverence,  and 
a  kind  of  Adoration  of  the  mind  and  understanding  of  man  ,  by  means 
whereof  men  have  withdrawn  themfehes,  too  much,  from  the  contemplati¬ 
on  of  Nature,  and  the  obfervatiens  of  experience ;  and  have  tumbled  up  and 
down  in ■ their  own  {peculations  and  conceits  ;  bur  of  the.e  furpaffmg  pi- 
nators, andfif  I  may  fo  fpeak)I«^3Witfr, (which  are  notw.thftanding, 
taken  for  the  moft  fublime  and  divine  Philofcphers)  Heraclitus  gave  a 
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N.  I.  juft  cenfure,  faying AMen  feel {  truth  in  their  own  little  world ,  and  not  in 
the  great  common  world ,  for  they  difdain  the  Alphabet  of  nature,  and 
Vrimer-Bool^of  the  Divine  works  3  which  if  they  did  not,  they  might 
perchance  by  degrees  and  leafure,  after  the  knowledge  of  Ample 
letters,  and  fpelling  of  Syllables,  come  at  laft,  to  read  perfe&ly 
the  Text  and  Volume  of  the  Creatures.  But  they,  contrariwile,  by 
continual  meditation  and  agitation  of  wit,  urge,  and  as  it  were  invocate 
their  own  fpirits  to  divine,  and  give  Oracles  unto  them,  whereby  they 

rare  defervedly  and  pleaflngly  deluded.  , 

VII.  Another  Error,  that  hath  lome  connexion  with  this  latter,  is 
That  men  do  oftentimes  imbue  and  inf  ebb  their  meditations  and  doUrines 
with  the  infuftons  of  fome  Opinions ,  and  conceptions  of  their  own ,  which 
they  have  mofl  admired  3  or  fome  Sciences  to  which  have  mofl  apply  ed  and 
confecrated  themfelves ,  giving  all  things  a  Dye  and  Tintture ,  though 
very  deceivable ,  from  thefe  favorite  Undies,  So  hath  Plato  intermingled 
his  Philofophy  with  Theology  5  Ariflotle  with  Logick,  The  fecond 
.  School  of  f  lato0  Vroclus  and  the  reft,  with  the  Mathematicks.  Thele 

Arts  had  a  kind  of  Primo-geniture  with  them,  which  they  would  ftill  be 
killing  and  making  much  of  ,  as  their  firft  born  fons.  But  the  AU 
chimifis  have  forged  a  new  Philofophy  out  of  the  Fire  and  Furnace  5 
and  Gilbert  our  Country-man,  hath  extracted  another  Philofophy  out 
of  a  Load-ftone.  So  Cicero ,  when  reciting  the  leveral  opinions  of  the 
nature  of  the  foul,  he  found  a  Mufitian  that  held  the  foul  was  but  a 
Tufclib.i.  harmony,  faifh  plealantly,  Hie  ab  arte  fua  non  recej/it:  But  of  thele 
De  Gen.  errors  Arif  0  tie  faith  aptly  and  wifely,  gui  refpiciunt  ad  pauca  de  facili 
*bCi°&"  $romficiantj, . \ 

alibi.’  VIII.  Another  error  is.  An  impatience  of  Doubt ,  and  an  unadvifed 
hafle  to  AJfertion  without  due  and  mature  jufpenfion  of  judgement  :  For 
the  two  ways  of  contemplation  are  not  unlike  the  two  ways  of  a&ion , 
commonly  fpoken  of  by  the  Ancients  3  of  which  the  one  was  a  plain 
and  fmooth  way  in  the  beginnining,  but  in  the  end  impaflible  5  theo- 
ther  rough  and  troublelome  in  the  entrance,  but  after  a  while  fair  and 
even  5  fo  is  it  in  contemplations,  if  a  man  will  begin  in  certainties,  he 
fhall  end  in  doubts  3  but  if  he  can  be  content  to  begin  with  doubts, 
and  have  patience  a  while,  he  fhall  end  in  certanties.  I 
IX.  The  like  exxov  d\(coveveth\t&\£ \n  the  manmerty Tradition  and 
Delivery  of  know  lege  ^  which  k0for  the  mofl  p  art ,  imperious  and  magflraf 
not  ingenious  and  fait$full  3  fo  contrived >as  may  rather  command  our  affenty 
than  fland  to  examination .  It  is  true  that  in  compendious  Treatiles  de¬ 
igned  for  Pra&ice,  that  Form  of  Writing  may  be  retained  3  but  in  a 
juft  and  compleat  handling  of  knowledge,  both  extremes  are  to  bea- 

Nat.D?er  vo*^ec^  as  we^  t^ie  ve*n  v^Uieus  the  Epicurean,  who  feared  nothing 
lib.*  ler‘  f°  as  to  feem  to  doubt  of  any  thing  5  as  that  of  Socrates  and  the  Aca « 
demy,  leaving  all  things  in  doubt  and  incertainty :  Rather  men  Ihould 
v  arfett  candor  and  lincerity,  propounding  things  with  more  or  lefs 
afieveration  ,  as  they  ftand  in  their  judgement  proved  ,  more  or 
left.  v 

X.  Other  errors  there  are  in  the  fc ope  that  men  propound  to  themfelves 
whereunto  they  bend  their  endeavours  and fludies  :  For  whereas  the  moft 
devout  Leaders  and  noted  Profeflors  of  Learning ,  ought  chiefly  to 
propound  to  themfelves  to  make  fome  notable  addition  to  the  Science 
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they  profels  3  contrariwife  ,  they  convert  their  labours  to  afpire  to 
certain  fecond  prizes,  as  to  be  a  profound  interpreter ,  or  commentator  5 
a  ftilrp  and  ftrong  champion  or  Defender  3  a  Methodical  compounder 
or  Abridger  :  fo  the  Revenues  and  Tributes  of  Sciences  come  to  be  im¬ 
proved,  but  not  the  Patrimony  and  Inheritance. 

XL  But  the  greateft  error  of  all  the  reft  is,  the  miftaking  or  mifplacing 
the  laft  and  fart  heji  end  of  knowledge  :  For  many  have  entred  into  a  de¬ 
fire  of  Learning  and  Knowledge,  lomeuponan  inbred  and  reftlels  Cu~ 
riojity  3  others  to  entertain  their  minds  with  variety  and  delight  3  others 
fbr  ornament  and  reputation  3  others  for  contradiction  and  victory  in 
difpute3  others  for  Lucre  and  living  3  few  to  improve  the  gift  of  rea- 
Ton  given  them  from  God,  to  the  benefit  and  ule  of  men.  As  if  there 
were  fought  in  knowledge,  a  couch ,  whereupon  to  reft  a  reftlefs  and 
fearching  fpirit,  or  a  Tarrafs  for  a  wandring  and  variable  mind  to  walk 
up  and  down  in  at  liberty  unreftrained  5  or  fome  high  and  eminent 
Tower  of  State,  from  which  a  proud  and  ambitious  mind,  may  have  a 
Prolpeft  3  or  a  Fort  and  commanding  ground  for  ftrife  and  contenti¬ 
on  3  or  ajhopfbr  profit  andfale3  and  not  rather  a  rich  fiore-h'oufe  and 
Armory  for-the  glory  of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  relief  of  mans 
eftate.  For  this  is  that  which  indeed  would  dighifie  and  exalt  Learn¬ 
ing  3  if  contemplation  and  a&ion  were  more  nearly  and  ftraitly,  than 
hitherto  they  have  been  conjoyn'd  and  united  together  :  which  combi¬ 
nation,  certainly  would  be  like  unto  that  conjunction  of  the  two  high* 
eft  Planets,  when  Saturn  which  hath  the  Dominion  over  reft  and  con¬ 
templations,  confpires  with  Jupiter  the  Lord  of  Civil  fociety  and  Acti¬ 
on.  Howbeit  I  do  not  mean  when  I  fpeak  of  life  and  A<ftion,  Profefc 
Tory  or  Lucretive  Learning,  for  I  am  not  ignorant  how  much  that  di¬ 
verts  and  interrupted!  the  Vrogrejfion  and  advancement  of  knowledge  5 
like  indeed  the  Golden  apple,  thrown  before  Atalanta ,  which  while  (he 
goes  afide  and  ftoopeth  to  take  up,  the  race  is  hindred. 

t  ^  t  >  ■  '  ;  >  •>  •'***  '•  •  •  «.  •  ,5  *  .  ’  .  *  it.  J  x 

t  .  ■»  r.  :  r*  \  *  ,  O  v 1  .  *  *  *  ’  A  •„  % l  J  %  o  ,  4V'  *v  *  K  L 

Declinat  curfus  aurumq 3  volubile  tollit*  qvIH: 

Neither  is  it  my  meaning,  as  was  fpoken  of  Socrates ,  to  call  Philofo- 
phy  down  from  heaven,  to  converle  upon  the  earth  3  that  is  to  lay  Na¬ 
tural  Phylofophy  afide,  and  to  celebrate  only  Moral  Vhilofophy  and  Po¬ 
licy .  But  as  Heaven  and  Earth  do  confpire  and  contribute,  to  the  ufe 
and  benefit  of  the  life  of  Man  3  lb  indeed  this  (hould  be  the  end  o £  both 
Philofophies  3  that  vain  fpeculations,  and  what  ever  is  empty  and  bar¬ 
ren,  being  rejefted  3  that  which  is  (olid  and  fruitful  may  be  prefer  ved 
and  augmented  5  that  fo  Knowledge  may  not  be  a  Courtezan  for 
Pleafure,  or  as  a  bond- woman  fbr  gain  3  but  as  a  fpoufe  for  generation, 

fruit  and  honeft  folace.  J  y,  .  _  .  _ 

§  Now  me  thinks  I  have  defcribed  and  opened,  as  by  ^  kind  of  dil- 
feftion,  thofe  Peccant  Humours  3  or  at  leaft,  the  Principal  of  them,  which 
have  not  only  given  impediment  to  the  Vroficience  of  Learning ,  but  have 
given  alfo  occafion  to  the  traducement  thereof  Wherein  if  I  have  come 
too  near  the  quick,  it  muft  beremembred  ,  Fidelia  vulnera  amantis  do  Pfal.i4£o 
lofa  ofcula  malignantis  :  however  this  lurely  I  think  I  have  gained,  that  X 
ought  to  be  the  better  believed,  concering  the  Commendations  of  Learn¬ 
ing  in  that  which  follows3becaufeI  have  proceeded  fo  freely  concerning 
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cenfure,  in  that  which  went  before.  And  yet  I  have  no  purpofe  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  Laudative  of  Learning, ,  or  to  make  a  Hymn  to  the  Alufes  5 
though  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  long  fince  their  Rites  were  duely  ce¬ 
lebrated  :  but  my  intent  is,  without  varnilh  or  amplification,  to  take  the 
juft  waight,  and  to  ballance  the  Dignity  of  Knowledge  in  thefcalcs  with 
other  things  5  and  tofearch  out  the  true  values  thereof,  from  tejiimo - 
nies  Divine  and  Humane. 


Chap.  VI. 

The  Dignity  of  Learning  from  Divine  Arguments  and  Teftimonies. 
I.  From  Gods  rcifdom.  §  Angels  of  Illumination.  §  The firfi  Light 
and  firfi  Sabbath.  §  Mans  imployment  in  the  Garden .  §  Abels 

contemplative  life.  §  The  invention  of  Muficl \.  §  Confufion  of 

Tongues.  II.  The  excellent  Learning  of  Mofes.  §  Job.  §  Solo¬ 
mon.  §  Chrift.  §  St.  Paul.  §  The  Ancient  DoBori  of  the  Church . 
§  Learning  exalts  the  Mind  to  the  Celebration  of  Gods  glory  3  and  is 
a  Prejervative  againjl  Error  andVnbelief. 

r-7  •  - 

L  F7Ir?  ‘^fore  let  us  feek  the  Dignity  of  Knowledge ,  in  the 

I*  Arch-Type  or  firft  Platform,  which  is  in  the  Attributes,  and  in 
the  Acts  of  God,  as  far  as  they  are  revealed  to  man,  and  may  be  ob¬ 
served  with  fobriety.  Wherein  we  may  not  feek  it  by  the  name  of 
learning ;  for  all  Learning  is  Knowledge  acquired,  and  no  knowledge 
m  Cod  is  acquired ,  but  Original .-  and  therefore  we  muft  look  for  it  by 
another  name,  that  is  mifdom  orfapience,  as  the  facred  Scriptures  call  it. 

VL? {  en!  tJle  tP0rO  of  the  Creation ,  we  lee  a  double  emanation 
of  Divine  virtue  from  God;  whereof  the  one  is  referr’d  to  Tower,  the 
other  to  Wifdom,  that  is  chiefly  expreft  in  making  the  Mafs  andfub- 
ftance  of  the  A  fatter  3  this  in  difpofing  the  beauty  of  the  Form.  This 
being(uppofed,it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  for  any  thing  which  appears  in 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Creation ,  the  confuted  Mals  and  Matter  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  was  made  in  a  moment  of  Time  ;  yet  the  Order  and  Difpofttion  of 
that  Chaos  or  Mafs,  was  the  work  offix  days :  fuch  anote  of  difference 
it  pleated  God  to  put  upon  the  works  of  Parra-,  and  the  works  of  ff'ifi 
domi  wherewith  concurs,  that  in  the  Creation  of  the  Matter  $  it  is 
not  recorded  that  God  faid  Let  there  be  Heaven  and  Earthy  as  it  is  laid 
of  the  works  following  5  but  fimply  and  aftually,  God  made  Heaven 
and  Earth:  fo  that  the  Matter  feems  to  be  as  a  Afanu  failure ,  but  the 
Form  carries  the  ftile  of  a  Law  or  Decree. 

a  ^  usVI0fecdfr°m  G°d to  Angels  or  Spirits^  whofe  nature  in  or- 

°ID|,??lty  IS,next  Gods‘  VVe  fee>fo  far  as  «edit  is  to  be  given  to  the 
Celeftial  Hierarchy,  fet  forth  under  the  name  of  Dionyfius  Areopagita. 

t  at  in  the  order  of  Angels,  the  firft  place  or  degree  is  given  to  the 
Seraphim. ,  that  is,  Angels  of  Love:  thelecond  to  the  Cherubim ,  that  is, 
Angels  of  Illumination  :  the  third,  and  fo  following,  Places  to  Thrones 
l  f  wcipalities  and  the  reft,  which  are  Angels  of  Power  and  Miniftry, 

So 
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So  as  from  this  order  and  diftribution  ,  it  appears ,  that  the  Angels 
of  Knowledge  and  Illumination ,  are  placed  before  the  Angels  of  Office  and 
Domination . 

§  Todefcend  from  Spirits  and  Intellectual  Forms,  to  Senfible  and 
Material  Forms  5  we  read  that  the  fi'rjl  of  Created  forms  was  Light  5 
which  hath  a  relation  and  correfpondence  in  nature  and  Coporeal 
things,  to  knowledge  in  Spirits  and  Incorporeal  things.  So  inthedU 
dribution  of  Days^ we  fee  the  day  wherein  God  did  red  and  contemplate 
his  own  works,  was  bled  above  all  the  days  wherein  theFabrick  of  the 
Univerfe  was  Created  and  Difpofed. 

§  After  the  Creation  was  finilht,  we  read  that  Man  was  plac'd  in  the 
Garden  to  work \  therein  3  which  work  fb  appointed  to  him,  could  be 
no  other  than  the  work  of  Contemplation  ,  that  is  ,  the  end  hereof  was 
not  for  neceffity  ,  but  for  delight  and  exercife  without  vexation  or 
trouble:  For  there  being  then  no  reludation  of  the  Creature,  no 
fvv.eat  of  the  brow  3  mans  imployment  mud  of  conlequence  have  been 
matter  of  delight  and  contemplation ,  not  of  Labour  and  IVork.  Again, 
the  firfi:  Acts  that  man  perform’d  in  Paradife ,  comprehended  the  two 
lummary  parts  of  knowledge  3  thole  wereth  e  view  of  Creatures^  and  the  % 
impofition  of  names .  For  the  knowledge  which  introduc’d  the  Fall,  it  '  1/* 
was  (as  we  have  toucht  before)  not  the  Natural  Knowledge  concerning 
the  Creatures  3  but  the  Moral  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil ,  where  the 
fuppolition  was ,  that  Gods  Commandments  or  -Prohibitions  were  not 
the  Originals  of  Good  and  Evil ,  but  that  they  had  other  beginnings  , 
which  man  afpired  to  know,  to  the  end  to  make  a  total  de¬ 
fection.  from  God,  and  to  depend  wholly  upon  himfelf,  and  his  Free- 

will.  [  l  #  *  *■ 

- §Tiopafs  to  the  frit  event  or  occurrence  after  the  Fall  of  Man,  we 

fee  (as  the  Scriptures  have  infinite  Myderies,  not  violating  at  all  the^ 
truth  of  the  dory  or  letter)  an  image  of  the  two  States ,  the  Contempla -  Gen.  4; 
five  and  Active ,  figurd  in  the  Perjons  of  Abel  and  Cain  ,  and  in  their 
Profeffions  and  Primitive  trades  of  life  3  whereof  the  one  was  a 
Shepherd,  who  by  reafon  of  his  leifure  ,  red  in  a  place  ,  and  free 
view  of  Heaven ,  it  a  lively  image  of  a  Contemplative  life  3  the  o- 
ther  a  Husbandman ,  that  is  ,  a  man  toil’d  and  tired  with  working? 
and  his  countenance  fixt  upon  the  earth :  where  we  may  fee  the  fa¬ 
vour  and  Election  of  God  went  to  the  Shepherd ,  and  not  to  the  tiller  of 
Ground .  >  - 

§  So  in  the  Age  before  the  Flood,  the  holy  Records  (within  thole  Gen, 4, 
few  Memorials  which  are  there  entred  and  regidred,  touching  the  oc¬ 
currences  ofthat  age)have  vouchfafed  to  mention  and  honour  Inventors 
of  Mu fick^and  works  in  Metals . 

§  In  the  next  Age  after  the  Flood  ,  the  great  judgement  of  God 
upon  the  ambition  of  Man  was  the  Confufion  of  Tongues  3  where -  Gen.u, 
by  the  open  trade  and  intercourfe  of  Learning  and  Knowledge  was  chiefy 
embraced. 

II.  Letusdefcend  to  Mofes  the  Law-giver,  and  Gods  ffrft  Notary, 
he  is  adorn’d  in  Scripture  with  this  commendation.  That  he  wasfeen  in 
all  the  Learning  of  the  A Egyptians  3  which  Nation,  we  know,  was  one  A#a  7; 
of  the  mod  ancient  Schools  of  the  world  3  for  fo  Plato  brings  in  thq 
^Egyptian  Pried  laying  unto  Solon ,  Tou  Grecians  are  ever  children , 
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you  have  no  knowledge  of  Antiquity  ,  nor  Antiquity  of  Knowledge  1  Let 
us  take  a  view  of  the  Ceremonial  Law  of  Mofes ,  and  we  thall  fina  (be¬ 
sides  the  prefiguration  of  Chrift^  the  Badge  or  Difference  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  God,  from  the  profane  Race  of  the  world  }  the  exercife  and  im- 
preflion  of  obedience, and  other  facred  uies  and  fruits  of  the  fame  Law) 
that  fome  of  the  moft  learned  Rabbins,  have  travelled  profitably 
and  profoundly  in  the  fame,  intentively  to  obferve  and  extrad,  fome- 
levit.  13.  times  a  Natural ,  fometimes  a  Moral  fence  of  the  Ceremonies  and  Ordi¬ 
nances  :  For  example,  where  it  is  faid  of  the  Leprode,^  thewhitenefs 
have  over-fpread  the  flejh ,  the  Patient  may  pafs  abroad  for  clean  5  but  if 
there  be  any  whole  flefi  remaining, ,  he  is  to  be  fentenced  unclean ,  and  to  be 
feparated  at  the  difcretion  of  the  Priefi.  From  this  Law  one  of  them 
collects  a  Principle  in  Nature  j  That  PutrijaClion  is  more  contagious  be¬ 
fore  maturity  then  after .  Another  raifeth  a  Moral  inftru&ion  5  That  men 
ore  fpread  with  vice ,  do  not  fo  much  corrupt  public 4  Manners ,  as  thofe 
that  are  half  evil  and  but  in  part  only.  So  that  from  this  and  other  like 
places  in  that  Law,  there  ^  to  be  found,befides  Theological  fence,much 
afperfion  of  Philofophjy.  I 

*  §  So  likewife  that  excellent  Bool 1  of  Job0  if  it  be  revolved  with  di- 

■  iligence,  it  will  be  found  full  and  pregnant  with  the  fecrets  of  Natural 
Job  2(5.  Philofophy  j  as  for  example*  'of  Cofmography ,  and  the  roundnefs  of  the 
Earth  in  that  place,  gpui  extendit  Aquilonem  fuper  vacuum ,  &  appendit 
Terram  fuper  nihilum ,  where  the  Penfilenefs  of  the  Earth  ,  the  Pole  of 
the  North,  and  the  Finitenefs  or  convexity  of  Heaven,  are  manifeftly 
touched.  Again,  of  Afronomy  and  Conflellaiions ,  in  thofe  words. 
Spiritus  ejus  ornavit  Coelos ,  &  obfletricante  manu  ejus  eduBus  ejl  colu - 
ber  tortuofus  :  And  in  another  place,  Canfi  thou  bind  the  fweet  influ¬ 
ences  of  Pleiades ,  or  loofe  the  bands  of  Orion  5  where  the  fetled  and 
immoveable  configuration  of  the  firft  Stars,  ever  (landing at  equal  di- 
flance,  is  with  great  elegancy  deferibed.  So  in  another  Place,  Which 
makgth  Ar  blur  us  ,  Orion  and  Pleiades  and  the  fecret  chambers  of  the 
South  :  Where  he  again  points  at  the  depreffion  of  Southern  Pole,  de¬ 
fining  it  by  the  name  of  the  fecrets  of  the  Souths  becaufe  the  Sou¬ 
thern  Stars  are  notfeen  upon  our  Hemifphere.  Matter  of  Generation 
of  living  Creatures,  Hafl  thou  not  poured  me  out  like  milk^  andcondenfed 
melice  Curds?  Matter  of  Minerals,  Surely  there  is  a  Mine  for  Silver  ^and 
a  place  wherein  Gold  is  fined  5  Iron  is  digged  up  out  of  compared  dufl ,  and 
Brafs  extracted  from flone  dijfolvcd  in  the  furnace ,  and  fo  forward  in  the 
lame  Chapter. 

§  So  likewife  in  the  perfbn  of  Solomon  the  King ,  we  fee  the  endow¬ 
ments  of  wifdom0  both  in  his  Petition  and  Go d<  ajjent  thereunto^  prefer- 
ed  before  all  terretie  and  temporal  felicity.  By  virtue  of  which  Dona¬ 
tive  and  Grant,  Solomon  being  fingularly  fumifbt  and  enabled,  not  on¬ 
ly  writ  thofe  excellent  Parables  or  Aphorifms  concerning  Divine  and 
Moral  Philofophy  5  but  alfo  compiled  a  Natural  Hiflory  of  all  verdure 
s  jcvsg.4.  or  vegetables  From  the  Cedar  upon  the  Mountain ,  to  the  Mofs  upon  the 
Wall  5  which  is  but  the  rudiment  of  a  plant,  between  putrifadiion 
and  an  Herb,  and  alfo  of  all  things  that  breath  or  move.  TTSJay  the" 
fame  Solomojt  the  King. ,  although  he  excelfd  in  treafiireanq  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  Building,  of  Shipping,  and  Navigation,  of  Service  and 
Attendance,  of  Fame  and  Renown,  and  the  like  train  of  Glory,  he 
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reaps  and  makes  claim  to  himfelf  of  nothing  5  but  only  the  Honour  of 
the  Inquifition,  and  Invention  of  Truths  for  fo  he  faith  exprefly.  The. 

Glory  of  God  is  to  conceal  a  thing ,  hut  the  Glory  of  a  King  is  to  find  it  P  tcy.ij, 
out.  As  if  according  to  that  innocent  and  affectionate  play  of  Chil¬ 
dren,  the  Divine  Majefty  took  delight  to  hide  his  works,  to  the  end 
to  have  them  found  out  5  and  as  if  Kings  could  not  obtain  a  greater 
Honour  ,  than  to  be  Gods  play-fellows  in  that  game  5  especially  confi- 
dering  the  great  command  they  have  of  wit|  and  means,  whereby  the 
inveftigation  of  all  things  may  be  perfected,  j 

§  Neither  did  the  difpenfation  oTGodvary  in  the  times  after  our 
Saviour  came  into  the  world  $  For  our  Saviour  himfelf  did  firftjhew  his 
■power  to  fubdne  Ignorance ,  by  his  conference  with  the  DoBors  of  the  Law,  tuc.a* 
and  the  briefs  in  the  Temple ,  before  he  fhe wed  his  power  to  fuddue  Na¬ 
ture,  by  his  great  and  fo  many  Miracles.  And  the  coming  of  the  Holy  a&s  A-  > 
Ghoft  was  chiefly  figur'd  andexpref  in  thejimlitu.de  and  gnift  of  Tongues ,  po(U. 
jyhich  are  the  vehicula  fcientitf. 

§.  So  in  the  election  of  thofe  inftruments  which  it pleafed  God  to  ufe  in 
the  Plantation  of  the  Faith,  at  thefirft  heimployed  perfons  altogether 
Unlearned,  otherwife  than  by  infpiration  from  the  holy  Spirit  5  where¬ 
by  more  evidently  he  might  declare  his  immediate  and  divine  work¬ 
ing,  and  might  abafe  all  humane  Wifdom  and  Knowledge  :  yet  never- 
thelefs  that  counfel  of  his  in  thisrefped  vvas  no  fooner  perform’d,  but 
in  the  next  viciffitude  and  fucceffion  of  time  he  lent  his  divine  iruth 
into  the  world,  waited  on  with  other  Learning,  as  with  fervants  and 
hand-maids  5  therefore  we  fee  St.  Pauls  pen  ,  f  who  was  only  learned  A&a  ife 
amongfi  the  ApoSiles)  was  chiefly  imployed  by  God,  in  the  Scriptures  of  poft,i2s 

the  new  Teftament.  .  ,  . 

§  So  again  we  know,  that  many  of  the  Ancient  Bijhofs  and  DoB ors 
of  the  Church  were  excellently  read  and  Jhtdied  in  all  the  Learning  of 
the  Heathen ,  in  fo  much  that  the  EdiCt  of  the  Emperour  Julian,  Where-  ecj 
by  it  wasinterdilfed  unto  Chrillians  to  be  admitted  into  Schools,  or  ex-  Janabl. 
ercifes  of  Learning ,  was  efteemed  and  accounted  a  more  pernitious 
Engine  and  Machination  againft  the  Chriftian  Faith  ,  than  were  all  the 
fanguinary  profecutions  of  his  Predeceffors.  Neither  could  the  emu-  p.  Biac.  h 
lation  and  jealoufie  of  Gregory  the  Firft ,  (otherwife an  excellent  man)  ar^* 
who  defigned  to  extinguifh  and  obliterate  Heathen  Authors  and  Antiquity , 
ever  obtain  the  opinion  of  Piety  and  Devotion  amongft  holy  men. 

But  contrariwife  it  was  the  Chriftian  Church,  which  amidft  the  inun¬ 
dations  of  the  Scythians  from  the  North-weft  5  and  the  Saracens  from 
the  Eaft,  did  preferve  in  the  facred  Lap  and  Bofoffi  thereof  thefrecious 
reliefs  of  Heathen  Learning ,  which  otherwife  had  uttciuy  peiiftit  ayid 
been  extinguifht.  And  of  late  in  our  age  we  may  likewife  fee  the  ye- 
fuits ,  who  partly  in  themfelves,  and  partly  by  emulation  and  provoca¬ 
tion  of  Adverfaries,  have  much  quickyied  and  strengthened  the  fate  of 
Learning',  we  fee,  I  fay,  what  notable  fervices  they  have  done,  and 
what  helps  they  have  brought  in,  to  the  repairing  and  eftablifhing  of 

the  Roman  Sea.  |  _  ^  . 

§.  Whereforeu)  conclude  this  Part, 1  there  are  two  principal  Duties 
and  Services  befides  ornament  and  illuftration,  which  humane  Learning 
doth  perform  to  Faith  and  Religion  .*  The  one ,  becaufe  they  are  effectu¬ 
al  incitements  to  the  exaltation  and  celebration  of  the  Glory  of  God  :  fof 
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rfaTxix  as  the  Pfalms,  arid-other  Scriptures,  do  often  invite  us  to  the  content- 
plation,  and  publication  of  the  magnificent  and  wonderful  works  of 
God  3  fo  if  we  Chould  reft  only  in  the  outward  form,  as  they  firft  offer 
themfelves  unto  our  fenfes  5  we  fhould  do  the  like  the  injury  to  the  Ma- 
jefty  of  God,  as  if  we  ftiould  judge  of  the  (tore  and  wealth  of  fome  ex¬ 
cellent  Jeweller ,  by  that  only,  which  is  let  out  towards  the  ftreet 

Mat.22.;  jn  hjs  fhop.  The  other  ,  becaufe  they\miniUer  a  ftngular  help  and  prefer- 
•native  againft  unbelief  and  errors  :  Ton  err  ,  not  kiiowing  the  Scriptures 
nor  the  Tower  of  God .  Where  he  lays  before  us,  two  books  or  volumes 
to  ftudy ,  if  we  will  be  fecur’d  from  errors  :  Firft  the  volume  of 
Scriptures ,  which  reveal  the  will  of  God  3  then  the  volume  of  Crea» 
tures ,  which  exprefs  his  power  5  whereof  the  latter  is  as  a  key  to  the 
former,  not  only  opening  our  underftanding  to  conceive  the  true  fence 
of  Scriptures,  by  the  general  rules  of  Reafon  and  Laws  of  fpeechj 
but  befides,  chiefly  opening  our  belief,  in  drawing  us  unto  a  due  me¬ 
ditation  of  the  omnipotency  of  God  3  the  chara&ers  whereof are  chiefly 
figned  and  engraven  upon  his  works.  Thus  much  for  Divine  Tefti- 
monies  and  Evidences  ,  concerning  the  true  Dignity  and  value  of 
Learning. 


Chap.  VII. 

/ 

The  Dignity  of  Learning  from  humane  Arguments  and  Teftimonies. 
I.  Natural,  Inventors  of  New  Arts  for  the  Commodities  of  Mans 
life ,  confecrated  as  Gods ,  II.  Political,  Civil  Ellates  and  affairs 
advanced  by  Learning*  §  The  bcjl  and  happiefl  times  under  Learn¬ 
ed  Princes  and  others.  §  Exemplified  in  the  immediate  fucced - 
ing  Emperours,  from  the  death  of  Domitian.  III.  Military,  The 
concurrence  of  Arms  and  Learning.  §  Exemplified  in  Alexander 
the  Great.  §  Julius  Caefar  the  Dictator .  §  Xenophon  the  Phi - 

lofopher. 

*  4  ’  '■  *  A  ■  '  ' 

AS  for  Humane  Teftimonies  and  Arguments ,  it  is  fo  large  a  field , 
as  in  a  difeourfe  of  this  compendious  nature  and  brevity,  it  is  fit 
rather  to  ufe choice,  than  toimbrace  the  variety  of  them. 

I.  Firft,  therefore  in  the  degrees  of  Honour  amongft  the  Hea? 
thens,  it  was  the  higheft,  to  attain  to  a  Veneration  and  Adorati¬ 
on  as  a  God  3  this  indeed  to  the  Chriftians  is  as  the  forbidden 
fruit  3  but  we  fpeak  now  leparately  of  Humane  Teftimony. 
Therefore,  (as  we  were  faying)  with  the  Heathens,  that  which  the 
Grecians  call  Apothcofis  5  and  the  Latines  Relatio  inter  Divos  3  was  the 
Herodia.l.  fupreme  Honour  which  man  could  attribute  unto  man:  fpecially, 
when  it  was  given,  not  by  a  formal  Decree  or  Aft  of  Eftate,  (as  it  was 
ufed  amongft  the  Roman  Emperours,)  but  freely  by  the  aflent  of  Men 

and  inward  belief. _ Qf  which  high  Honour  there  was  a  certain  degree 

and  middle  term  :LFor  there  were  reckoned  above  Humane  Honours, 
Honours  Heroi  cal  3  and  Divine  $  in  the  Diftribution  whereof,  Antiqui¬ 
ty  obferved  this  order.  Founders  of  States  3  Lawgivers  3  Extirpersof 

Tyrants  3 


/ 


Tyrants  $  Fathers  of  their  Country,  and  other  eminent  Perfons  in  Ci- 

1  )  1  *1  .1  _  •  1  r*  r-r-T  ,  7  •  1  _ 


Gods  j  fuch  as  were  Thefeus ,  Minos ,  Romulus ,  and  the  like :  on  the  o- 
therfide  fuch  as  were  Inventors  and  Authors  of  new  Arts  3  and  fuch  as 
endowed  mans  life  with  new  Commodities ,  dW  accejfions ,  ever  confe - 

crated  amongthe  Greater  and  Entire  Gods  j  which  hapned  to  Ceres,  Bac- 
chris ,  Mercury ,  Apollo ,  and  others,  which  indeed  was  done  juftly  and 
upon  found  judgment :  For  the  merits  of  the  former,  are  commonly  con¬ 
fined  within  the  circle  of  an  Age,  or  a  Nation,  and  are  not  unlike  lea- 
fonable  and  favouring  ftiowers,  which  though  they  be  profitable  and 
defirable,  yet  ferve  but  for  that  fealbn  only  wherein  they  fall,  and  for 
a  Latitude  of  ground  which  they  water :  but  the  benefices  of  the  latter , 
like  the  influences  of  the  Sun,  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  for  time, 
permanent,  for  place,  univerfal :  thofe  again  are  commonly  mixt  with 
ftrife  and  perturbation  ,  but  thefe  have  the  true  character  of  Divine 
prefence,  and  come  in  Aura  lent  without  noife  or  agitation,  j 


to  the  other, which  relieve  mans  necejjities ,  which  arifefrom  Nature.  And  0rph. 
this  kind  of  merit  was  lively  fet  forth  in  that  feigned  relation  of  Orpheus 
his  Theatre,  where  all  beads  and  birds  aflembled,  which  forgetting  their 
proper  natural  appetites  of  Prey,  of  Game,  of  Quarrel,  dood  all  foci- 
ably  and  lovingly  together  lidening  unto  the  Airs  and  accords  of  the 
harp  5  the  found  whereof  no  fooner  ceafed,  or  was  drown  d  by  fome 
louder  noife,  but  every  bead  returned  to  his  own  nature.  [  In  which 
Fable  is  elegantly  deferibed,  the  nature  and  condition  of  men,  who  are 
tofled  and  diford ered with  fundry  lavage  and  unreclaimd  defires,  of 
Profit,  ofLud,  of  Revenge  $  which  yet  as  long  as  they  give  ear  to 
precepts,  to  the  perfwafion  of  Religion,  Laws,  and  Magidrates,  elo¬ 
quently  and  fweetly  coucht  in  Books,  to  Sermons  and  Harangues  5  fo 
long  is  fociety  and  peace  maintain’d,' but  if  thefe  indruments  be  filent, 
or  that  feditions  and  tumults  make  them  not  audible,  all  things  diflolve 
and  fall  back  into  Anarchy  and  ConfufiomJ 


For  although  he  might  be  thought  partial  to  his  own  profefiion  that  faid,  Rea^ 
Then  Jhould  People  or  States  be  happy  when  either  Kings  were  Philofaphers 
or  Philofophers  Kings  5  yet  fo  much  is  verified  by  experience,  that  under 
wife  and  Learned  Princes  and  Governours  of  State,  there  hath  been  ever 
the  befi  and  happieft  times .  [Tor  howfoever  Kings  may  have  their  errors 
and  imperfedions  5  that  is,  be  liable  to  Paflions  and  depraved  cudoms, 
like  other  men,yetif  they  be  illuminated  by  Learning,they  have  certain 
anticipate  notions  of  Religion,  Policy,  and  Morality,  which  preferveand 
refrain  them  from  all  ruinous  and  peremptory  errors  and  excelles, 
whifpering  evermore  fin  their  ears,  when  Councellours,  and  Servants 
dand  mute  and  filentJ  Solikewife  Senators  and  Councellours  which  be 


ccllours  which  are  only  men  of  experience  :  Thofe  feeing  dangers  a  farre 
off,  and  repuifing  them  betimes  5  whereas  thefe  are  wife  only  near  at 
hand,  feeing  nothing,  but  what  is  imminent  and  ready  to  fall  upon 
them,  and  then  trud  to  the  agility  of  their  wit,  in  the  point  of  dangers. 
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§  Which  felicity  of  times  under  Learned  Princes  (tokeep  ftillthe 
law  of  brevity  by  ufing  the  moft  fele&ed  and  eminent  examples)  doth 
beft  appear,  in  the-Age  which  pafled  from  the  death  of  Domitianus  the 
Emperour/untill  the  reign  of  Commodus ,  comprehending  afucceffion  of 
fix  Princes ,  a// Learned,  or fingutar  favourers  and  advancers  of  Learnings 
and  of  all  ages  ( if  roe  regard  temporal  happineft)  the  moft  flour  ifijing  that 
ever  Rome  jaw ,  which  was  then  the  Model  and  Epitome  of  the  world  :  A 
matter  revealed  and  prefigur  d  unto  Domitian  in  a  dream,  the  night 
before  he  was  (lain,  for  hefeemdtofeegrown  behind  upon  his fhoulders  a 
netkanda  head  of  gold  b  which  Divination  came  indeed  accordingly  to 
paft,  in  thofe  golden  times  which  fucceeded  ,  of  which  we  will  make 
fome  particular,  but  brief  commemoration.  Nerva  was  a  Learned 
Prince,  an  inward  acquaintance,  and  even  a  Difciple  to  Apollonius 
the  Pythagorean  b  who  alfo  almoft  expired  in  a  verfe  of  Homers, 

Telk  Phtibc  iuis ,  laehrimas  ulcijcere  noflras. 


Trajan  was  for  his  Perfon  not  Learned,  but  an  admirer  of  Learnings 
and  a  munificent  benefactor  to  the  Learned,  a  Founder  of  Libraries, 
and  in  whofe  Court  (though  a  warlike  Prince)  as  isrecorded,  .Profek 
Dion. in  fours  and  Preceptors  were  of  moft  credit  and  eftimation.  Adrian  was 
Adriano.  the  moft  curious  man  that  lived,  and  the  infatiable  inquirer  of  all  va¬ 
riety  and  fecrets.  Antonius  had  the  patient  and  fubtile  wit  of  at 
Dion. in  School-  man,  in  fo  much  as  he  was  called  Cymini- Sell  or,  a  Carver,  or  a. 
Anton.  P  divider  0f  Cummin  -feed  :  And  of  the  Divi  fratres,  Lucius  Commodus 
was  delighted  with  a  fofter  kind  of  Learning  5  and  Marcus  was  (iirnam  d 
the  Philo fopher.  Theft  Princes  as  they  exceed  the  reft  in  Learning,  fb 

they  excel  d  them  Ukewifie  in  virtue  and’goodnefi.  Nerva  was  a  moft  mild 

Emperour,  and  who. ()£  he  had  done  nothing  dfejgave  Trajvn  to  the 
Au r.*  vi£t*  World ,  Trajan ,  of  all  that  reigned,, /or  the  Arts,  both  of  Peace  and 
c.13.  War,  was  moft  famous  and  renowned  .*  the  fame  Prince  enlarged  the 
bounds  of  the  Empire  $  the  fame,  temperately  confin’d  the  Limits  and 

Diin!l  eX  Power  thereof 3  he  was  alfo  a  great  guilder  in  fo  much  as  Conftantine 

Trajan,  the  Great,  in  emulation  was  was  wont  to  call  him.  Parietaria,  Wall¬ 

flower ,  hecaufe  his  name  was « carved  upon  fo  many  walls.  Adrian 
was  Times  rival  for  the  viftory  of  perpetuity,  for  by  his  care  and  mu¬ 
nificence  in  every  kind,  he  repaired  the  decaies  and  mines  of  Time* 
Antoninus. ,  as  by  name,  fo  nature,  a  man  exceeding  Pious  5  for  his  na- 
Capitol.  tllFe  ancj  inbred  goodnefs,  was  beloved  and  moft  acceptable  to  men  or 
all  forts  and  degrees,  whole  reign,  though  it  was  long,  ^ 

*  l  peaceful  and  happy.  Lucius  Commodus  (exceeded  indeed  by  his  bro- 

in  vero.  ther)  excel’d  many  of  the  Emperours  for  goodnefs.  Marcus  formed 
inM.  Ant.  by  nature  tQ  be  the  pattern  and  Platform  of  virtue,  againft  whom  that 

Iejler  in  the  banquet  ofthe  Gods  had  nothing  to  objeCf,  or  carpe  at^ 
Jave  his  patience  towards  the  humours  of  his  wife.  So  in  this  continued 
foquence  of  (lx  Princes,  a  man  may  fee  the  happy  fruits  of  Learning  in  So* 
jnliani  veraignty.  Painted  forth  in  the  greateft  Table  ofthe  world. 

<  xlare^.  HI. Neither  hath  Learning  an  influence  or  operation  upon  Civil  merit  and 
the  Arts  of  peace  only,  but  likewife  it  hath  no  lefs  Power  &  Efficacy  inAIar- 
tial  and  Military  virtue,  as  may  notably  be  reprefented  in  the  examples 

of  Alexander  the  Greats  and  Julius  Cafar  the  Dill  a  tor,  mention  d,by  the 

way 
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way  before,  but  now  in  fit  place  to  be  refumed  5  of  whofe  Military  ver¬ 
ities  and  Alls  in  war ,  there  needs  no  note  or  recital,  having  been  the 
wonders  of  the  world  in  that  kind  5  but,  of  their  ajfe&ion  and  propenjion 
towards  Learnings  and  peculiar  perfection  therein ,  it  will  not  be  imper¬ 
tinent  to  fay  lomething.  •  c. 

r  §  Alexander  was  bred  and  taught  Under  Arijlotle ,  (certainly  a  great 
Philofopher)  who  dedicated  divers  of  his  Books  of  Philofophy  mto  him  r 
he  was  attended  with  Calijlhenes ,  and  divers  other  Learned  perfons 
that  followed  him  in  Camp,  and  were  his  perpetual  aflbeiates,  in  all 
his  Travels  and  Conquefts.  What  Price  and  Ejlimation  he  had  Learn - 
ing  in ,  doth  notably  appear  in  many  particulars  $  as  in  the  envy  he  ex- 
prefled  towards  Achilles  great  fortune,  in  this.  That  he  had  fo  good  a  Pint,  in 
Trumpet  of  his  A&ions  and  prowefl as  Homer’s  verfes.  In  the  judgment  AIcxan^« 
he  gave  touching  the  precious  Cabinet  of  Darius ,  which  was  found  a- 
mongft  the  reft  of  the  fpoils,  whereof,  when  queftion  was  mov’d, 
what  thing  was  worthy  to  be  put  into  it,  and  one  laid  one  thing,  ano¬ 
ther,  another,  he  gave  fentence  for  Homer’s  works .  His  reprehenfory  PItl£>uC: 
letter  to  Arijlotle ,  after  he  had  fet  forth  his  Book  of  Nature,  wherein  he  fupra. 
expoftulates  with  him,  for  publilhing  the  fecrets  or  myfteries  of  Philo- 
fophy,  and  gave  him  to  underftand.  That  himfelf  ejleemed  it  more  to  ut  fypra; 
excel  others  in  Learning  and  Knowledge ,  than  in  Power  and  Empire. 

There  are  many  other  particulars  to  this  purpofe.  But  how  excellently 
his  mind  was  endowedwith  Learning ,  doth  appear,  or  rather  fliine  in  all 
his  Speeches  and  anfwsrs ,  full  of  of  knowledg  and  wildom  5  whereof 
though  the  Remains  be  fmall,  yet  you  (hall  find  deeply  imprelfed  in 
them,  the  foot-fteps  of  all  fciences  in  Moral  knowledge  5  Let  the  fpeech 
of  Alexander  be  obferved  touching  Diogenes ,  and  fee  (ifye  pleafe)  if  it 
tend  not  to  to  the  true  eftate  of  one  of  the  greateft  queftions  in  moral 
Philofophy  }  Whether  the  enjoying  of  outward  things,  or  the  contemning 
of  them,  be  the  greater  happinefl.  For  when  hefaw  Diogenes  contented 
with  fo  little ,  turning  to  thofe  that  (food  about  him,  that  mock’d  at  the 
Cynicks  condition,  he  faid.  If  I  were  net  Alexander,  I  could  wifi  to  be 
Diogenes .  But  Seneca,  in  this  companion,  prefers  Diogenes,  when  Ut  l,pr3’ 
he  faith,  Plus  er at  quod  Diogenes  nollet  accipere,  quam  quod  Alexander  DeEenj 
pojfet  dare.  There  were  more  things  which  Diogenes  would  have  refufed, 
than  thofe  were  which  Alexander  could  have  given.  [  In  Natural  knowledg, 
obferve  that  fpeech  that  was  ufual  with  him.  That  he  felt  hh  mortality 
chiefly  in  two  things,  sleep,  and  Lujl :  which  fpeech,  in  truth,  is  extra#-  aiexand,; 
ed  out  of  the  depth  of  Natural  Philofophy,  tailing  rather  of  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  Arijlotle,  or  a  Democritus,  than  an  Alexander  5  feeing  as  well 
the  indigence,  as  redundance  of  nature,  defign’d  by  thefe  two  A#s, 
are,  as  it  were,  the  inward  witnelfes  and  the  earneft  of  Death,  In 
Toefy,  let  that  fpeech  be  obferved,  when  upon  the  bleeding  of  his 
wounds,  he  called  unto  him  one  of  his  Flatterers,  that  was  wont  to  a- 
feribeunto  him  divine  honour,  look(fT\\h  he)  this  is  the  blond  of  a  man, 
not  fuch  liquor  as  Homer  fpeaky  of,  which  ran  from  Venus  hand,  when  it 
was  pierced  by  Diomedes:  with  this  fpeech  checking  both  the  Poets , 
and  his  flatterers,  and  himfelf.  in  Logic 4oblerve  that  reprehenfion  of 
Dialectic f  Fallacies ,  in  repelling  and  retorting  Arguments,  in  that  lay¬ 
ing  ofhis  wherein  he  takes  up  Cajfander ,  confuting  the  informers  againft 
his  father  Antipater.  For  when  Alexander  hapned  to  la y,Doyouthink_theje 
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Plutarch, 
ut  fupra. 


Hut.in  A-  tnen  would  come Jo  fair  to  complain ,  except  they  hadjujlcaufe  .<?  Callander 
!exand.  anfWered,  Tea>  that  was  it  that  made  them  thus  hold ,  becaufe  they  hoped 
the  length  of  the  way  would  dead  the  difcovery  of  the  afperfton  }  See  (faith 
the  King)  the fubtilty  ofAriftotle  wrejiing  the  matter  both  waies ,  Pro  and 
Contra .  Yet  the  fame  Art  which  he  reprehended  in  another,  he  knew 
well  how  to  ufe  himfelf,  when  occafion  required,  to  ferve  his  own 
turn.  For  fo  it  fell  out  that  Califthenes ,  (to  whom  he  bare  a  fecret 
grudge,  becaufe  he  was  againft  the  new  ceremony  of  his  adoration) 
being  mov’d,  at  a  banquet,  by  Tome  of  thole  that  fate  at  table  with 
him,  that  for  entertainment  fake  (being  he  was  an  eloquent  man)  he 
would  take  upon  him  fome  Theme,  at  his  own  choice,  to  difcourfe 
upon,  which  Califthenes  did,  and  chufing  the  Praifes  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  Nation,  performed  the  fame  with  the  great  applaufe  of  all  that 
heard  him :  whereupon  Alexander ,  nothing  pleafed,  faid,  That  upon 
a  good fubjeft  it  was  eafte for  any  manto  be  eloquent ,  but  turn,  laid  he, 
your  ftile,  and  let  us  hear  what  you  can  fay  againft  us.  Califthenes  un¬ 
dertook  the  charge,  and  performed  it,  with  that  fting  and  life,  that 
Alexander  was  fain  to  interrupt  him,  faying}  An  ill  mind  alfo ,  as  well  as 
a  good  caufe  might  infufe  eloquence.  For  Rhetoric^  whereto  Tropes  and 
Ornaments  appertain }  fee  an  elegant  ufe  of  Metaphor,  wherewith  he 
taxed  Antipater ,  who  was  an  Imperious  and  Tyrannous  Governour. 
For  when  one  of  Antipaters  friends  commended  him  to  Alexander  for 
his  moderation,  and  that  he  did  not  degenerate,  as  other  Lievtenants 
did,  into  the  Perfian  Pride,  in  ufing  Purple,  but  kept  the  ancient  Ma- 
cedon  habit,  Rut  Antipater  (faith  Alexander )  is  all  Purple  within .  Sd 
Di^.Not.  jjkewj£  that  other  Metaphor  is  excellent  }  when  Parmenio  came  unto 
him  in  the  plain  of  Arbella }  and  Ihewed  him  the  innumerable  multitude 
of  enemies  which  viewed  in  the  night,  reprefented,  by  the  infinite 
number  of  lights,  a  new  Firmameut  of  ftarres}  and  thereupon  adviled 
Plut.in  him  to  affail  them  by  night,  I  will  not0  faid  Alexander ,  fteal  a  victory . 

Akxan.  For  matter  of  Policy ,  weigh  that  grave  and  wile  diftin&ion,  which  all 

ages  have  embraced,  whereby  he  differenced  his  two  chief  friends,  £- 
lit  fupra.  pheftion  and  Craterus ,  when  he  faid,  That  the  one  lo'ved  Alexander ,  and 
the  other  loved  the  King ,  Defcribing  a  Difference  of great  import,  a- 
mongft  even  the  moft  faithful  fervants  of  Kings,  that  fome  in  fincere 
ajfellion  love  their  Perf>ns0  others  in  duty  love  their  Crown .  Oblerve 
how  excellently  he  could  tax  an  error,  ordinary  with  Counfellors  of 
Princes,  who  many  times  give  counlel,  according  to  the  model  of  their 
Plut.in  own  mind  and  fortune,  and  not  of  their  Matters.  For  when  Darius 

Akx.  had  made  great  offers  to  Alexander  :  I0faid  Parmenio ,  would  accept  thefe 

conditions ,  If  I  were  as  Alexander  :  laid  Alexander ,  furely  fo  would  Iy 
were  I  as  parmenio.  Laftly,  weigh  that  quick  and  acute  reply,  which 
he  made  to  his  friends  asking  him  ^what  he  would  referve  for  himfelf 0  giving 
away  fo  many  and  great  gifts  ?VHopey  laid  he}  as  one  who  well  knew 
' that  when  all  accounts  are  caft  up  aright,  Hope  is  the  true  portion  and 
inheritance  of  all  that  refolve  upon  great  enterprises^  This  was  Julius 
Cdfar’s  portion  when  he  went  into  Gaul ,  all  hisTftate  being  exhaufted 
by  profile  Largeffes.  This  was  likewile  the  portion  of  that  noble 
Prince,  howfoever  tranfported  with  Ambition,  Henry  Duke  of  Guyfey 
of  whom  it  was  ufually  laid  ,  That  he  was  thegreateft  ufurer  in  all  France , 
becaufe  that  all  his  wealth  Was  in  names ,  and  that  he  had  turned  his 

whole 
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whole  efiate  into  obligations.  But  the  admiration  of  this  Prince ,  whilft 
I  reprefont  him  to  my  felf^  not  as  Alexander  the  Great ,  but  as  Ariji&tles 
Scholar ,  hath  perchance  carried  me  too  far. 

§  As  for  Iulitfs  C<efar,  the  excellency  of  his  Learnings  needs  not  to  be  Q^j.dccIao 
argued,  either  from  his  education,  or  his  company,  or  his  anfwers  5  Cic.de  0- 
For  this,  in  a  high  degree,  doth  declare  it  felf  in  his  own  writings,  rat,l,?‘ 
and  works,  whereof  fome  are  extant,  fome  unfortunately  perilh’t!  iui?‘m 
For  firft,  there  is  left  unto  us  that  excellent  Hijlory  of  his  own  wars ,  which 
he  entitled  only  a  Commentary  5  wherein  all  fucceeding  times  have  ad-  Suct-in 
mired  the  folid  weight  of  matter,  and  lively  images  of  Aftions  and Faras‘ 
Perfons  expreft  in  the  greateft  propriety  of  words,  8c  perfpicuity  of  Nar¬ 
ration,  that  ever  was.  Which  endowments,  that  they  were  not  in- 
fufed  by  nature,  but  accquired  by  Precepts  and  infiru&tons  of  Learnings 
is  well  witnefled  by  that  work  of  his  entitled  De  Analogia ,  which  was  paag.$6, 
nothing  elfe  but  a  Grammatical  Philofophy ,  wherein  he  did  labour,  to 
make  this  vox  ad  Placitum,  to  become  vox  ad  Liciuim,  and  to  reduce 
cuftome  offpeech,  to  congruity  offpeech,  that  words,  which  are  the 
the  images  ofthings,  might  accord  with  the  things  themfelves,  and  not 
ftand  to  the  Arbitrement  of  the  vulgar.  So  likewifo  we  have  by  his 
edict,  a  reformed  computation  of  the  year ,  correfpondent  to  the  courfe  Suef  • 
of  the  Sun  5  which  evidently  Chews,  that  he  accounted  it  his  equal  glo-  parag,  40, 
to  find  out  the  laws  of  the  ftars  in  heaven  5  as  to  give  laws  to  men 
on  earth.  So  in  that  Book  of  his  entitled  Anti-Cato ,  it  doth  eafily  ap-  Plut  ir 
pear,  that  he  did  afpire,  as  well  to  victory  of  wit,  as  victory  of  war  5  Cxfa 
undertaking  therein  a  Conflift  againft  the  greateft  Champion  with  the 
Pen,  that  then  lived,  Cicero  the  Oratour .  Again  in  his  Book  of  Apoph¬ 
thegms,  which  he  colle&ed,  we  fee  he  efteemed  it  more  honour,  to 
to  make  himfelf  but  a  pair  of  Tables,  or  Codicils,  wherein  to  regifter 
the  wife  and  grave  layings  of  others  5  than  if  hia  own  words  were  hal¬ 
lowed  as  Oracles,  as  many  vain  Princes,  by  cuftom  of  Flattery,  delight 
to  do.  But  if  I  fhould  report  divers  of  his  Speeches,  as  I  did  in  Alex¬ 
ander,  they  are  truly  fiich,  as  Solomon  notes.  Verba fapientum/unt  tan-  Ecc{ef  ,, 
quant  aculei,  &  tanquam  clavi  in  altum  defixi  :  wherefore  I  will  here  only  w  2 

propound  three,  not  fo  admirable  for  elegancy,  as  for  vigour  and  effi¬ 
cacy  :  As  firft,  it  is  reafon  he  be  thought  a  majler  of  words,  that  could 
with  one  word  appeafoa  mutiny  in  his  army:  the  occafion  was  this  5 
The  Romans ,  when  their  Generals  did  (peak  in  their  Army,  did  ufo 
the  word,  Milites ,  when  the  Magiftrates  fpake  to  the  people,  they 
did  vfe  the  word,  Quirites  :  C<efars  fouldiers  were  in  a  tumult,  and  fo- 
ditioufly  prayed  to  be  called,  not  that  they  fo  meant,  but  by  expoftu- 
lation  thereof  to  draw  C*far  to  other  conditions  5  He,  nothing  daun¬ 
ted  and  refolute,  after  fome  filence  began  thus,  Ego,  Quirites,  which  Suet.in 
word  did  admit  them  already  cafhiered  5  wherewith  the  fouldiers  were  *“1*P®rai* 
fo  furprized,  and  fo  amazed  3  as  they  would  not  fuffer  him  to  go  on  in  ‘ 
his  fpeech ,  and  reJinquilhing  their  demands  of  DifmiJJion,  made  it  now 
their  earned  fuit,  that  the  name  of  Milites,  might  be  again  reftored 
them.  The  fecond fpeech  was  thus  j  Cafar  did  extreamly  affeft  the  name 
of  King  5  therefore  fome  were  fot  on,  as  he  palled  by,  in  popular  accla¬ 
mation  to  lalute  him  King:  he  finding  the  cry  weak  and  poor,  put  off  . 
the  matter  with  a  jeft,  as  if  they  had  mift  his  fir-name.  Non  Rexfum, 

(faith  he) fed  Caefarj  indeed  fuch  a  fpeech,  as  if  it  be  «xa&ly  fearelft, 
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the  life  and  fulnefs  of  it  can  fcarce  be  expreft.  For  firft  it  pretended  a 
refufal  of  the  name,  but  yet  not  ferious.  Again,  it  did  carry  with  it  an 
infinite  confidence,  and  magnanimity  3  as  if  the  Appellation  C#far  had 
been  a  more  eminent  Title,  than  the  name  of  King  3  which  hath  come 
to  pafs,  and  remaineth  fb  till  this  day.  But,  that  which  moft  made  for 
him,  this  fpeech  by  an  excellent  contrivance,  advanced  his  own  pur- 
pofe  3  for  it  did  clofely  infinuate,  that  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome 
did  ffrive  with  him  about  a  vain  fhadow,  a  name  only ,  (for  he  had 
the  power  of  a  King  already)  and  for  fuch  a  name,  whereof  mean  fa¬ 
milies  were  inverted  3  for  the  Sir-name  Kex,  was  the  title  of  many  fa¬ 
milies  3  as  we  alfo  have  the  like  in  our  Dialed.  The  laft  fpeech, which 
I  will  mention  in  this  place,  was  this  3  When  Cafar,  after  the  war  was 
declared,  did  poflefs  himfelf  of  the  City  of  Rome ,  and  had  broke  o- 
pen  the  inner  Treafury ,  to  take  the  mony  there  ftored  up,  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  war ,  Metellus ,  for  that  time  Tribune,  withftood  him  3 
Cjefar n  to  whom  C£far0  If  thou  doll  perfljl  (faith  he)  thou  art  dead  3  prefently 
taking  himfelf  up,  he  added,  foung  man,  it  is  harder  for  me  to  fpeai £ 
this,  than  to  do  it  3  Adolefcens ,  durius  ejl  mihi  hoc  dicere  quam  facere  5 
A  fpeech  compounded  of  the  greateft  terror,  and  the  greatefl:  clemen¬ 
cy,  that  could  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  of  man.  But,  to  purfue  C<e- 
fars  Abilities  in  this  kind  no  farther,  it  is  evident,  that  he  knew  well 
his  own  perfect  ion  in  Learnings  appears, when  fbme  fpake,what  a  ftrange 
refolution  it  was  in  Lucius  \Scylla  to  refign  his  Diffature  3  he  fcoffing 
at  him,  anfwered.  That  Scylla  could  not  skill  of  Letter s,  and  therefore 
Suer,  in  f^tierv  not  how  to  DiUate . 

V.  7-.  §  Now  it  were  time  to  leave  this  point  touching  the  Jlritt  concur* 

r^ance  of  Military  virtue  and  Learnings  (for  what  example  in  this  kind;, 
can  come  with  any  grace,  after  Alexander  and  C<efar  <?)  were  it  not  that 
I  am  tranfported  with  the  height  and  rarenefs  of  one  other  particular 
inftance,  as  that  which  did  fb  fiiddenly  pafs  from  fcorn  to  wonder  3 
Xen.  Hid.  and  it  is  of  Xenophon  the  Philofophor^who  went  from  Socrates  his  School 
de  Exp.  into  Afta  with  Cyrus  the  younger,  in  his  expedition  againft  King  Ar¬ 
taxerxes.  This  Xenophon,  at  that  time  was  very  young,  and  never 
had  feen  the  wars  before  3  neither  had  then,  any  command  in  the  Ar¬ 
my,  but  only  followed  the  war  as  a  voluntary  ,  for  the  love  andcon- 
verfation  of  Proxenus  his  friend.  He  was  by  chance  prefent  when  Fa¬ 
linus  came  in  mefiage  from  the  great  King,  to  the  Grecians  ,  after  that 
Cyrus  was  (lain  in  the  field,  and  the  Grecians,  a  handful  of  men,  having 
loll  their  General,  left  to  themfelves  in  the  midft  of  the  Provinces  of 
Perfla ,  cut  off  from  their  Country  by  the  interception  of  many  miles 
and  of  very  great  and  deep  Rivers.  The  Mefiage  did  import  that  they 
fhould  deliver  up  their  Arms,  and  fubmit  themfelves  to  the  Kings  mer¬ 
cy  :  to  which  mefiage  before  publick  anfwer  was  made,  divers  of  the 
Army  conferr’d  familiarly  with  Falinus ,  amongfi:  whom  Xenophon 
c^Er*  ^aPne<^  to  %  thus.  Why ,  (laid  he)  Falinus  we  have  now  but  thefe  two 
ill  K'  things  left ,  our  Arms  and  our  Virtue ,  if  we  yield  up  our  Arms,  howfoall 
we  makg  ufe  of  our  Virtue  .<?  whereto  Falinus  finding  laid  ,  If  I  be  not 
deceived ,  Toung  Gentleman,  you  are  an  Athenian ,  and  ftndy  PbiLfophy , 
and  it  is  pretty  that yoit  fay ,  but  you  are  much  abufed ,  if  you  thinks  your 
Virtue  can  wit  hji  and  the  Kings  Powers  here  was  the  fcorn,  the  won¬ 
der  fblloweth.  This  young  Scholar  or  philofopker ,  after  all  the  Cap¬ 
tains 
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tains  and  Commanders  were  murthered  by  treafon,  conduced  ten  thou-  . 
(and  Foot,  through  the  heart  of  all  the  Kings  high  Countries,  from 
Babylon  to  Grecia ,  in  defpite  of  all  the  Kings  forces  3  to  the  aftonifh- 
ment  of  the  world,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  Grecians  in  time 
(ucceeding ,  to  make  invafion  upon  th ePerfian  Monarchy  and  to  fubvert 
it.  Which  indeed  foon  after,  J afon  the  Theffalian  conceiv’d  and  de- 
fign’d  5  Agefilaus  the  Spartan  attempted  and  commenced  3  Alexander 
the  Macedonian  at  laft  atchieved,all  being  ftirred  up,  by  this  brave  lead¬ 
ing  Aft  of  that  young  Scholar ; 


Chap.  VIII. 

The  Merit  of  Learning  from  the  influence  it  hath  upon  Moral  Vir¬ 
tues.  §  Learning  a  foveraign  remedy  for  all  the  difeafes  of  the 


Mind.  §  The  Dominion  thereof  greater  than  any  Temporal  Pow~ 
er0  being  a  Power  over  Reafon  and  Belief  §  Learning  gives  F or- 
tunes.  Honours ,  Delights  excelling  all  others ,  as  the  foul  the  finfe. 
§  Durable  Monuments  of  Famei  §  A  Profpefl  of  the  immortality 
of  afuture  world. 

TO  proceed  now,  from  Imperial  and  Military  Virtue ,  to  Moral ,  and 
that  which  is  the  Virtue  of  Private  men  :  Firft,  that  of  the  Poet 
is  a  moft  certain  truth, 


Scilicet  ingenuas  didicijfe  fideliter  Artes 
Emollit  mores  nec  finit  ejfe  feros. 


Ovid.  d* 
Pont, 


For]  Learning  doth  reclaim  mens  minds  from  Wildenefs  and  Barbarifm  5 
but  indeed,  the  accent  had  need  be  put  upon  Fideliter  3  for  a  fuperfi- 


cial  confuted  knowledge  doth  rather  work  a  contrary  effett.  I  fay. 
Learning  takes  away  levity ,  temerity ,  and  infilency ,  whilft  it  fuggefts  «ill 
dangers  and  doubts,  together  with  the  thing  it  telf  5  ballanceth  the 
weight  of  reafons  and  arguments  on  both  (ides  3  turns  back  the  nrit 
offers  and  placits  of  the  mind  as  fufped,  and  teacheth  it  to  take  a  tried 
and  examin’d  way  :  The  fame  doth  extirpate  vain  and  exceffive  admi * 
ration ,  v^hich  is  the  root  of  all  weak  advifement.  For  we  admire 
things,  either  becaufe  they  are  New ,  or  becaufe  they  are  Great .  As 
for  novelty ,  no  man  that  wades  in  Learning, and  contemplation  of  things 
throughly,  but  hath  this  printed  in  his  heart.  Nil  novi  fib  file  :  nei¬ 
ther  can  any  man  much  marvail  at  the  play  of  Puppets ,  that  thrults  ut 
his  head  behind  the  curtain  3  and  advifeth  well  of  the  organs  and 
wires  that  caute  the  motion.  As  for  Magnitude  ,  as  Alexander  the 
Great ,  after  he  was  ufed  to  great  Battles,  and  conquefts  in  Alia  3  when 
at  anytime  he  received  Letters  out  of  Greece,  of  fbme  fights  and  fer- 
virps  whirh  were  undertaken  commonly  for  (ome  Bridge,  or  a 


thereof}  to  him  the  Globe  of  the  Earth,  with  men  marching  upon  it, 
(  the  Divinenefs  of  fouls  excepted  )  will  not  feem  much  other  , 
Sen.Nat.  than  a  Hillock^  of  Ants  whereof  foine  creep ,  and  run  up  and  down  with 
their  Corn ,  others  with  their  Eggs ,  others  empty  }  aU  about  a  little  heap 

§  Again ,  Learning  takes  away ,  or  at  leafl  ,  mitigates  the  fear  of 
death ,  and  adverje  Fortune  j  which  is  one  of  the  greatefi  impediments  to 
Virtue  or  Manners .  For  if  a  mans  mind  be  feafoned  and  imbued  with 
the  contemplation  of  Mortality,  and  the  corruptible  nature  of  things, 
he  will,  in  his  apprehenfion ,  concur  with  EpiCtetus ,  who  going  forth 
one  day  faw  a  woman  weeping  for  her  Pitcher  of  Earth}  and  going 
forth  the  next  day  law  another  woman  weeping  for  her  (on,  (aid,  Heri 
Enchir.C.  vjAi  fragilem  frangi ,  hodie  vidi  mortalem  mori  :  Therefore  Virgil  did 
it  024-  excellently  and  profoundly  couple  the  knowledge  of  the  caufe  and  the 
*"  conqueft  of  fears  together,  as  concomitants  : 


Geor.a 


Felix  qui potuit  rerum  cognofcere  caufas } 
ghiiq'-)  metus  omnes  &  inexorabile fat  urn , 
Subjecit  pedibusyjlrepitumq ,  Acherontis  avari a 


J 


It  were  too  long  to  go  over  the  particular  Remedies ,  which  Learning 
doth  minister  to  all  the  difeafes  of  the  Mind }  fometimes  purging  the  ill 
Humours,  fometimes  opening  the  obftru&ions,  fometimes  helping  di- 
geftion,  fometimes  exciting  appetite,  often  healing  the  wounds  and 
ex  ulcerations  thereof,  and  the  like.  Therefore  I  will  conclude  with 
that,  which  feems  to  be  the  fumof  all,  which  is,  that  Learning  fo  dip 
pofeth  and  inclinet h  the  mind ,  as  that  it  is  never  wholly  fetled  and  fixt  in 
pfat.Alcib.  the  defers  thereof  but  ever  awakes  it  felf  and  breaths  after  a  Growth  and 
Porph.  in  perfection  :  For  the  unlearn’d  man  knows  not  what  it  is  to  depend  into 
su>b.  Sen.  fomfeif^  or  f0  call  hiwplf  to  account ,  or  what  a  fweet  life  it  is  fenfibly  to 
Hut.  M  or.  feel ,  that  he  is  every  day  better.  If  he  chance  to  have  any  good  parts,  he 
will  be  boafting  thefe  5  and  every  where  expofe  them  to  the  full  View  5 
and  it  may  be  ufe  them  dexteroufly  to  his  own  advantage  and  reputa¬ 
tion  }  but  not  much  improve  or  encreafe  them.  Again,  what  faults  (b- 
ever  he  hath,  he  will  u(e  art  and  induftry  to  hide  and  colour  them, 
but  not  to  amend  them  }  like  an  ill  Mower  that  mowes  on  (till  and  ne¬ 
ver  whets  his  Sythe :  Contrariwife,  a  learned  man  doth  not  only  imploy 
his  mind  and  exercife  his  good  parts ,  but  continually  reforms  himfelf  and 
makes  ProgreJJion  in  virtue  :  Nay,  to  (ay  all  in  a  word.  Certain  it  is, 
that  Veritas  and  Bonitas  differ  but  as  the  Seal  and  the  Print  j  for  good- 
nefs  is  Truth's  imprejpon  }  and  on  the  contrary  the  ftorms  and 
tempefts  of  Vice  and  Paflions  break  from  the  Clouds  of  error  and 
fafhood. 

II.  From  Morality  Jet  us  pafs,  on  to  matter  of  power  and  cotumandmenti 
and  confider,  whither  there  be  any  foveraignty  or  empire  comparable  to 
that  wherewith  Learning  invefls  and  crowns  names.  We  fee  the  Dignity 

of  commanding,  is  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  commanded  :  Com¬ 
mandment  over  Beads  and  Cattle,  (iich  as  Heardmen  and  Shepherds 
have,  is  a  thing  contemptible  $  Commandment  over  children,  (uch  as 
School- matters  and  Tutors  have,  is  a  matter  of  (mall  honour  5  com¬ 
mandment  over  (laves,  is  a  dilparagement,  rather  than  a  honour }  nei¬ 
ther 
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ther  is  the  commandment  of  Tyrants  much  better  over  a  fertile  Peo¬ 
ple  difmantled  of  their  Spirits  and  generoflty  of  mind;  tnerefore  it 
was  ever  held,  that  honours  in  free  Monarchies  and  Common-wealths 
had  a  fweetnefs  more  than  in  Tyrannies j  becaufe  a  command  over  the 
willing  is  more  honourable  than  over  the  forced  and  compelled: 
Wherefore  Virgil ,  when  he  would  out  of  the  h.gheft  ftram  of  to  Art 
exprefs  the  belt  of  Humane  honours, that  he  could  attribute  to  Cajar, he 

doth  it  in  thele  words, 

_ -viUoYcfi  volentes 

_ _ per  Populos  dat  jura^viamq^  ajfeB at  Olympo» 


Gsorg»  4, 


But  the  Commandment  of  knowledge  is  fat  higher  than  the  Commandment 
over  the  t rill,  though  free,  and  not  enfiaved  and  vajjald :  For  it  x  a  Do - 
minion  over  Reafon, Belief  and  the  Vnderfanding,wh,chxthe  higheftpart 
of  man  and  gives  Laro  to  the  roiU  itfelf  :  For  without  Queft.on  there  is  no 
poweron  earth,which  advanceth  and  fets ;  up  a  Throne,  and,as  it  were, 

^  Chair  of  eft  ate,  in  the  fouls  of  men  and  their  Cogitations,  Affents,  a^ 

Belief  hut  Knowledge  and  Learning  :  And  therefore  we  fee,  the  deteda- 
bleand  extreme  pleafure  that  Areh-Hereticb,  falfe  Prophets,  and  Impa¬ 
irs  are  ravilht,  and  tranfported.  withal,  when  once  they  find  that  they 
begin  to  have  a  Dominion,  and  Superiority  over  the  faith  and  confc  - 
en?-s  of  menV;  indeed  fo  great,  as  he  that  hath  once  faded  it,  it  isfel- 
dom  feen  that  any  perfection  or  torture  can  make  them  relinquifii  this 
Sove  amnty :  But  a?  this  is  that  which  the  DivAe  Author  of  the  Reve¬ 
lations  Ills,  The  depth  or  profoundnefs  of  Satan  sjoon  thecomrarythe  A„0c* 
iud  and  lawful  Soveraignty  over  mens  minds,  edablilht  by  the  clear  e 
vidence  ,  and  fweet  commendation  of  Truth,  approacheth  certainly 

neared  to  the fimilitude  of  the  DivineRule^J  .  . 

§  As  for  Fortunes  and  Honours,  the  magnificence  of  Learning  doth  not 
fo  enrich  and  adorn  whole  Kingdoms  and  Common-wealths,  as  it  doth  not 
likewife  amplifie  and  advance  the  Fortunes  and  Eftates  of  particular perfons. 

Fork  is  an  ancient  obfervation  that  Homer 

living,  than  either  Scylla,  or  Csefar ,*r  Augudus  ever  did  notwithdand  ng 
thei/great  Largefles,  fuch  infinite  donatives,  and  didnbutions  of  much 
Land  8  No  doubt,  it  is  hard  to  fay, whether  Arms  or  Learning  have  ad- 

:  But  if  we  (peak  of  So,«»ig..,;  we  fee,  rtj 

if  Arms  have  carried  away  the  Kingdom  ,  yet 

the  Friejlhood ,  which  ever  hath  been  m  fome  competition  with 
E7' 'Again,  [Tfjou  contemplate  the  Pleafure  and  Delight  of  Knowledge  and 

Tfenfos ?  as  a  hPaPPy  obtaining  of  a  defire,  ^ha  fong  or  a  d 
and  mud  not  by  the  fame  degrees  /Acofe,^n  ^ 

Intellect  tranfcend  thofe  of  the  Affedhons?  In  al ‘  “h“ 

is  a  finite  fatiety,  and  after  they  grow  a  l  e  ’  ,  ,  were 

verdure  vades  and  departs ;  whereby  we  are  wdrufted,  that  tney  were 

not  indeed  pure  and  fincere  pleafures,  but  (hadows  and UeceiM  of 
furcs;  and  that  it  was  the  Novelty  which  pleas  d,  andtwt  theQ^ 
lity  ;  therefore  voluptuous  men  often  turn  Fryars ,  and  the  dccli 
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age  of  ambitious  Princes  is  commonly  more  fad  and  befieged  with  Me¬ 
lancholy  5  But  of  Knowledge  there  is  no  fatiety  5  but  viciffitude,perpetu« 
ally  and  interchangeably,returning  of  fruition  and  appetite  $  fo  that  the, 
*  good  of  this  delight  muft  needs  be  fimple,  without  Accident  or  Fallacy] 
Neither  is  that  Pleafure  of  fmall  efficacy  and  contentment  in  the  mind 
of  man,  .which  the  Poet  Lucretius  defcribeth  elegantly  ,  Suave ,  mari 
magno  turbantibus  <equoraventis ,  See.  It  is  a  view  of  delight  (laith  he)  to 
1.  Jland  or  walk^  upon  the  fliore>  and  to  fee  a  flip  tojl  with  tempefl  upon  the 
fea  :  a  pleafure  to fland  in  the  window  of  a  C  a  file  ,  and  to  fee  two  Bat- 
tails  joyn  upon  a  plain  :  but  it  is  a  pleafure  incomparable  ,  for  the  mind  of 
man ,  by  Learning  to  be  fetled  and  fortified  in  the  Tower  of  Truths  and  from 
thence  to  behold  the  errors  andwandrings  of  other  men  below . 

§  Laftly,  leaving  the  vulgar  arguments.  That  by  Learning  man  excels 
man  ,  in  that  wherein  man  excels  beajls$  that  by  the  help  of  Learnings 
man  afeends  in  his  underhand mg5  even  to  the  heavens,  whither  in  bo¬ 
dy  he  can  not  come,  and  the  like  ^flet  us  conclude  this  difcourfecon~ 
cerning  the  dignity  and  Knowledge  of  Learning ,  with  that  good,  where- 
unto  mans  nature  doth  moft  afpir Immortality  and  continuance .  For 
to  this  tendeth  Generation,  railing  of  Houfes  and  Families,  Buildings, 
Foundations,  Monuments,  Fame,  and  in  effe<ft  the  fum  and  height  of 
humane  delires.  But  we  fee  how  far  the  monuments  of  Wit  and  Learnings 
are  more  durable  than  the  Monument /  of  materiate  Memorials  and  Ma¬ 
nufactures.  Have  not  the  verfes  of  Homer  continued  xxv  Centuries  of 
years  and  above,  without  the  lols  of  a  lyilable,  or  letter  ?  during 
which  time,  infinite  number  of  Places,  Temples,  Caftles,  Cities,  have 
been  decayed  or  been  demolifht.  The  Pictures  and  Statues  of  Cyrus  0 
Alexander ,  Cseftr ,  no  nor  of  the  Kings  and  Princes  of  much  later  years  , 
by  no  means  poffibleare  nowrecoverablejfor  the  Originals,worn  away 
with  age,  are  perilht  5  and  the  Copies  daily  lofe  of  the  life  and  Primi¬ 
tive  refemblanc£  5  But  the  images  of  mens  wits^remain  unmaimed  in  books 
for  ever ,  exempt  from  the  injuries  of  time ,  becaufe  capable  of  perpetual 
renovation.  Neither  can  they  properly  be  called  Images,  becaule,  in 
their  way,  they  generate  ftill  and  caft  their  feeds  in  the  minds  of  men  5 
railing  and  procreating  infinite  Actions  and  Opinions  in  fucceeding 
ages.  So  that  if  the  invention  of  a  Ihip,  was  thought  fo  noble  and  won¬ 
derful,  which  tranfports  Riches  and  Merchandice  from  Place  to  Places 
and  conlbciates  the  moft  remote  regions  in  participation  of  their  fruits 
and  commodities,  how  much  more  are  letters  to  be  magnified^  which  as 
fiips ,  paffing  through  the  vaji  fea  of  time ,  to  counite  the  remotefl  ages  of 
Wits  and  Invention  in  mutual  Trafique  and  Correfpondency ?| 

§  Furthermore,  we  fee  lome  of  the  Philofophers-~which  were  moft 
immerfedin  thefenfesand  leaft  divine,  and  which  peremptorily  deny- 
ed  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  yet  convi&ed  by  the  power  of  truth 
came  to  this  point.  That  whatfoever  Motions  and  ACts  the fpirit  of  man 
could  perform  without  the  Organ  of  the  body0  it  was  probable  that  thofe  re¬ 
mained  after  death  5  fuch  as  were  the  motions  of  the  underftanding,but 
not  of  the  affections  5  fo  immortal  and  incorruptible  a  thing  did  know¬ 
ledge  feem  to  them  to  be.  But  we,  illuminated  with  divine  Revelation, 
difclaiming  thefe  rudiments  and  delufions  of  the  lenfes,  know  that  not 
only  the  mind,  but  the  affedtions  purified  5  not  only  the  foul,  but  the 
body  (hall  be  advanced  in  its  timeto  immortality]  But  it  muft  be  re* 

membred^ 
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remembred,  both  now  and  other  times,  as  the  nature  of  the  point  may 


require,  that  in  the  proofs,  of  the  dignity  of  Knowledge  and  Learning, 

I  did  at  the  beginning  feparate  Divine  Teftimonies,  from  Humane  5 
which  method  I  have  conltantly  purfued,  and  fo  handled  them  both  a- 
part.  Although  all  this  be  true,  neverthelefs  I  do  not  take  upon  me  , 
neither  can  I  hope  to  obtain  by  any  Perorations,  or  pleadings  of  this 
cafe  touching  Learning,  to  reverfe  the  judgement  either  of  AEjfops  CockJ^ 
that  preferred  the  Barley-corn  before  the  Gemm$  or  of  Midas ,  that  being  Ovid.1- 
chofen  Judge  between  Apollo,  Frejident  of  the  Mufes ,  and  Pan  Frejident  of  Me£,x^ 
sheep ,  judg’d  for  plenty  5  or  of  Paris^  that  judged  for  Pleafure  and  love, 
againft  wifdom  and  powers  or  of  Agrippina's  choice.  Occidat  matrem^  Eurlp.  in 
modo  imperet !  preferring  Empire  with  any  condition  never  Co  dete-  Troade 
(table  5  or  of  Vlyjfes ,  qui  vetulam pr£tulit  immortalitati  j  being  indeed 
figures  of  thole  that  prefer  cullom  before  all  excellency  5  and  a  number  Tac.  An," 
of  the  like  popular  judgements :  for  thefe  things  mull  continue  as  they  xly‘ 
have  been,  but  fo  will  that  alfo  continue  ,  whereupon  Learning  hath 
ever  relied  as  on  a  firm  foundation  which  can  never  be  fiiaken  :  Jufli* 


ficata  ejl  fapientia  a  Filiis  fuis. 
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To  the  KING. 


THE  PROEM 

The  Advancement  of  Learning  commendedunio  the  care  of  Kings.  I.  The 
Ads  thereof  in  general  ,  three  ,  Reward ,  DireUion  ,  Ajjijlance. 
II.  In  Ipecial,  about  three  objeds,  Places  *  Books  0  Perfins .  §  In 

places  four  Circumftances,  Buildings  ^Revenues  ,  Priviledges ,  Laws  of 
Difcipline.  §  In  Books  two  ,  Libraries  ,  good  Editions.  §  In 
Perfons  two.  Readers  of  Sciences  Extant  j  Inquirers  into  Parts  non* 
extant.  III.  Defeats  in  thefe  Ads  of  Advancement  fix  }  IV ant  of 
Foundations  for  Arts  at  large.  §  Meannefs  of  Salary  unto  Profej - 
firs.  §  Want  of  allowance  for  Experiments.  §  Prepofierous  infii- 
tutions ,  and  unadvifed  practices  in  Academical  Undies.  §  Want 
of  Intelligence  between  the  Vniverjities  of  Europe.  §  Want  of  In¬ 
quiries  into  the  Deficients  of  Arts .  §  The  Authors  Defign.  §  In* 

genious  Defence. 

T  might  feem  to  have  more  convenience,  although  it 
come  often  otherwife  to  pals,  (Excellent  King,)  that 
thofe  that  are  fruitful  in  their  Generation,  and  have  ^ 
this  way,  a  fore-fight  of  their  own  immortality  in  theit* 
Defendants,  fhould  above  dll  men  living,  be  careful 
of  the  the  eftate  of  future  times,  unto  which  they  can¬ 
not  but  know  that  they  mud  at  laft  tranfmit  their  dearefi  Pledges. 
Q.  Elizabeth  was  a  fojourner  in  the  world,  in  refped  of  her  unmar¬ 
ried  life*  rather  than  an  inhabitant:  (lie  hath  indeed  adorned  her  own 
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time,  and  many  ways  enricht  it  5  but  in  truth,  to  Your  Majefty,  whom 
God  hath  bleft  with  fo  much  Royal  Ilfue  worthy  to  perpetuate  you  for 
ever  3  whofe  youthful  and  fruitful  Bed,  doth  yet  promife  more  chil¬ 
dren  3  it  is  very  prope^  not  Only  to  irradiate,  as  you  do,  your  own 
times,  but  alfo  to  extend  ^our  Cares  to  thole  Ads  which  lucceeding 
Ages  may  cherilh,  and  Eternity  itfelf  behold  :  Amongft  which,  if  my 
affedion  to  Learning  do  not  tranlport  me,  there  is  none  more  wor¬ 
thy,  or  more  noble ,  than  the  endowment  of  the  world  whh  found  and 
fruitful  Advancements  of  Learning  :  For  why  fhould  we  ered  unto  our 
felves  fome  few  Authors,  to ftand  like  Hercules  Columns ,  beyond  which 
there  (hould  be  no  difcovery  of  knowledge  3  feeing  we  have  your  Maje¬ 
sty*  as  a  bright  and  benign  Star,  tocondud  and  prolper  us  in  this  Na¬ 
vigation. 

I.  To  return  therefore  unto  our  purpole,  let  us  weigh  and  conli- 
der  with  our  felves,  What  hitherto  hath  been  performed,  what  pre- 
termitted  by  Princes  and  others,  for  the  Propagation  of  Learning :  And 
this  we  will  purliie  clolely  and  diftifidly,  in  an  Adiye_and  Mafculine 
Expreffion,  no  where  digreffing  ,  nothing  dilating,  f  Let  this  ground 
therefore  be  laid,  which  everyone  may  grant,  that  the  greateft  and 
molt  difficult  works  are  overcome,  either  by  the  Amplitude  of  Reward , 
or  by  the  Wifdom  and  foundnefs  of  Direction ,  or  by  conjunction  of  La¬ 
bours  3  whereof  the  firft,  encourageth  our  endeavours  ^  thelecond  tales 
away  Error  and  Confufion  5  the  third,  fupplies  the  frailty  of  Manff&at^ 
the  Principal  amongft  thefe  three  ,  is  the  wifdom  and  foundn'efs  of  Di¬ 
rection,  that  is ,  a  Delineation  and  Demonftration  of  a  right  and 
ealie  way  to  accomplilh  any  enterprize  :  Claudus  enim  ,  as  the 
Ecclef.  10.  laying  is,  in  via  antevertit  Curforem  extra  vi am  3  and  Solomon  apt¬ 
ly  to  the  purpole.  If  the  Iron  he  blunt ,  and  he  do  not  .whet  the 
edge  ,  then  muji  he  put  too  more  ftrength  3  but  wifdom  is  profitable 
to  Direction  :  By  which  words  he  inlinuateth,  that  a  wife  ele&ion  of 
the.  Mean,  doth  more  efficacioujly  conduce  to  the  perfecting  of  any  en¬ 
terprize,  than  any  enforcement  or  accumulation  of  endeavours.  This! 

\  am  prelied  to  fpeak ,  for  that  ("not  derogating  from  the  Honour  of 
thole  who  have  any  way  deferved  well  of  Learning)  I  fee  and  ob- 
!  ferve,  that  many  of  their  Works  and  Ads ,  are  rather  matter  of 
I  Magnificence  and  Memory  of  their  own  names ,  than  of  Vrogreffion 
and  Proficience  of  Learning  3  and  have  rather  encreafed  the  num- 

S  b er  °f  Learned  men ,  than  much  promoted  the  Augmentation  of 

jr  Learning.  .  ^ 

“TTTThe  Works  or  Ads  pertaining  to  the  Propagation  of  Learning  , 
are  converfant  about  three  objeds  3  about  the  Places  of  Learn¬ 
ings  about  the  Rooky  s  and  about  the  Perfons  of  Learned  men  For 
*1  ”ater>  whether  falling  from  the  Dew  pf  Heaven  ,  or  riling  from 
the  fprwgs  of  the  earth  ,  is  eafily  fcattefod  and  loft  in  the  ground 
|  except  it  be  colleded  into  fome  receptacles  ,  where  it  may  by 
!  *J™on  rand  Congregation  into  one  body  comfort  and  fuftain  it 

«  J  .  5  foI.nhat  PurPofe  the  induftry  of  man  hath  invented  Con¬ 
duits  ,  Cifterns  and  Pools,  and  beautified  them  with  divers  ac- 
\  eornpljlfiments  ,  as  well  of  Magnificence  and  State ,  as  of  life 
/  ^ndj  Neceffity :  fo  this  moft  excellent  liquor  of  Knowledge  ,  whether 
diitil  from  a  divine  inlpiration  3  or  Ipnng  from  the  fenfes , 

would 
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would  /bon  perifh  and  vanifh,  if  it  were  not  conferved  in  Books,  Tradi¬ 
tions,  Conferences,  and  in  Places  purpofely  defigned  to  that  end  5  as  V-  , 
niverftties,  C'odedges ,  Schools ,  where  it  may  have  Hxtftations  and  Pow¬ 
er  and  Ability  of  uniting  and  improving  it  felf.  ,  •  t  t 

§  And  firft,  the  works  which  ofWTMuJes^x^  four. 

Foundations  of  Houfes  5  Endowments  with  Revenues  5  Grant  of  Privi- 
ledges  j  Inftitutions,  andftatutesfor  Government  5  all  which  chiefly  con¬ 
duce  to  privatenefs  and  quietnefs  of  life,  and  a  difcharge  from  cares  and 
troubles,  much  like  the  ftations  Virgil  defcribeth  for  the  Hiving  of 


Bees. 


Principio  Sedes  Apibus ftatioque  petenda , 
Quo  neque  fit  ventis  aditus,  <&c. 


Geof,^1 


V  *  I  - 

§  But  the  works  touching  Books  are  chiefly  two :  Firft  Libraries, 
wherein.,  as  in  famous  fhrmes,  the  Reliques  of  the  Ancient  Saints  full 
of  virtue,  are  repofed.  Secondly,  new  Editions  of  Authors,  with  cor¬ 
rected  imprejfons  5  more  faithful  Tranflations y  more  prof  table  Gloffes , 
more  diligent  Annotations  5  with  the  like  train  furnifh’t  and  adorned. 

§  Furthermore,  the  works  pertaining  to  the  Verfons  of  Learned  men, 
befides  the  Advancing  and  Countenancing  of  them  in  general,  are  like- 
wife  two  5  the  Remuneration  and  Defgnation  of  Readers ,  in  Arts  and 
Sciences  already  extant  and  known  5  and  the  Remuneration  and  Defgna¬ 
tion  of  writers  concerning  thofe  parts  of  Knowlege,  which  hitherto  have 
not  been  fiffi  dent  ly  tid'd  and  labour'd.  Thefe  briefly  are  the  works 
and  Atts,  wherein  the  Merit  of  many  renowned  Princes  and  other 
illuftrious  Perfons,  hath  been  famed,  towards  the  fate  of  Learning. 

As  for  particular  Commemoration,  of  any  that  hath  well  deferved  of 
Learning,  when  I  think  thereof,  that  of  Cicero  comes  into  my  mind, 
which  was  a  motive  unto  him  after  his  return  from  banilhment  to  give 
general  thanks.  Difficile  non  aliquem  5  ingratum ,  quenquam  pr£terire  :  C[c.Orztn 
Let  us  rather  according  to  the  advice  of  Scripture,  Look  unto  the  part  poft  redit, 
of  the  race  which  is  before  us,  than  lookbackunto  that  which  is  already  at -  |^a4 
tained. 

III.  Firfl:  therefore,amongft  /b  many  Codedges  of  Europe,  excellently 
founded,  I  find  ftrange,  that  they  are  all  deft  in  ate  d  to  certain  Profejftons 
and  none  Dedicated  to  Free  andZJniverfal ftudies  of  Arts  and  Sciences  : 
jP "forKe  that  judgeth,  that  all  Learning  Ihould  be  referred  to  ufe  and 
J  A&ion,  judgeth  well ,  but  yet  it  is  eafie  this  way  to  fall  into  the  error 

taxt  in  the  Ancient  Fable,  in  which,  the  other  parts  of  the  Body  entred  v>c>2(j0b 
j  an  Attion  againjl  the ftomach ,  becaufe  it  neither  perform'd  the  office  of  Mo-  /Efop. 
lion ,  as  the  Limbs  do-,  nor  offenfe,  as  the  head  doth ,  but  yet  all  this 
While  it  is  the  ftomach,  that  concofteth,  converteth,  and  diftributeth 
nourilhment  into  the  reft  of  the  body  :  So  if  any  man  think  Vhilofophy 
and  univerjal contemplations  a  vain  and  idle  fludy,  he  doth  not  confider  i 
that  all  Profeflions  and  Arts  from  thence  derive  their  fap  and  ftrength. 

And  furely  I  am  perfwaded  that  this  hath  been  a  great  caufe  why  the  hap¬ 
py  progreffton  of  Learning  hitherto  hath  been  ret ardtd  becaufe  thefL  Fun¬ 
damentals  have  been  ftudied  but  only  inpaflage,  and  deeper  draughts 
have  not  been  taken  thereof!  For  if  you  will  have  a  Tree  bear  more  ft  ui  * 

than  it  hath  ufed  to  do,  it  is  not  any  thing  you  can  do  to  the  Boughs, 
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but  it  is  theftirringofthe  earth  about  the  root,  and  the  application  of 
j  new  mould,  or  you  do  nothing.  Neither  is  it  to  be  pafled  over  in  fi- 
lence,  that  this  dedicating  ofColledges  and  Societies,  only  to  the  ufe  of  ■ 
Prof'effory  Learning ,  hath ,  not  only ,  been  an  enemy  to  the  growth  of  Scien¬ 
ces 3 but  hath  redounded  like  wife  to  the  prejudice  of  States  and  Goner  n- 
ments  :  For  hence  it  commonly  falls  out  that  Princes,  when  they  would 
make  choice  ofMinifters  fit  for  the  Affairs  of  State,  find  about  them 
fuch  a  marvellous  folitude  of  able  men  5  becaufe  there  is  no  education 
Collegiate  defign’d  to  this  end,  where  fuch  as  are  fram’d  and  fitted  by 
I  nature  thereto,  might  give  themfelves  chiefly  to  Hijlories,  Modern  Lan- 
)  guages ,  Books  and  difiourfes  of  Policy,  that  fo  they  might  come  more  a- 

ble  and  be^rJ^ni^JtJ^fcodc^QOM^ 

' — "T'  And  becaufe  Founders  of  Colledges  do  Plant,  and  Founders  of  Le- 
tturers  do  water ,  it  followeth  now  in  order  to  fpeak  of  the  Defers 
which  are  in  publick  Leftures  5  the  fmalnefi  of  ftipends  (efpecially  with 
us)  aifigned  to  Readers  of  Arts  or  of  Profefjions  .*  f  or  it  doth  much  import 
to  the  ProgreJJiou  and  Proficiency  of  Sciences,  that  Readers  in  every  kind 
be  chofen  out  of  the  ableft  and  moft  fufficient  men  3  as  thofe  that  are 
ordained,  not  for  tranfitory  ufe,  but  for  to  maintain  and  propagate  the 
feeds  of  Sciences  for  future  Ages  5  This  cannot  be,  except  the  Rewards 
and  Conditions  be  appointed  fuch,  as  may  fufficiently  content  the  moft 
eminent  man  in  that  Art,  fo  as  he  can  be  willing  to  fpend  his  whole 
Age  in  that  funftion  and  never  defire  to  pra&ice.  Wherefore  that  Sci¬ 
ences  may  flour  if),  DavidsMWitzvy  Law  fhould  be  obferved.  That  thofe 
i  Sam, 3®.  tb(lt  jiayed  j vitjj  t/je  carriage  fhould  have  equal  parts  with  thofe  that  were 
in  the  Allion  5  elfe  Will  the  Carriages  be  ill  attended.  So  Readers  in 
Sciences  are,  as  it  were,  Protectors  and  Guardians  of  the  Provifion  of 
Learning,  whence  the  Action  and  fervices  ofSciences  may  be  furnifh’t. 
Wherefore  it  is  reafon  that  the  S  alary  es  of  Speculative  men,  fhould  be  e 
qualto  the  gains  of  AUive  men  3  otherwife  if  allowances  to  Fathers  of 
Sciences  be  not  in  a  competent  degree  ample  and  condign,  it  will 
come  to  pafs, 

,  virg.  Gc“  Vt  Patrem  invalidi  referent  jejunia  Nati . 


or.3,  . 

§  Now  I  will  note  another  Defell,  wherein  fome  Alchymift  fhould 
be  called  unto  for  help  3  for  this  Se<ft  of  Men  advife  Students  to  fell  their 
Books  and  to  build  furnaces  3  to  quit  Minerva  and  the  Mufes,  as  Bar¬ 
ren  Virgins,  and  to  apply  themfelves  to  Vulcan.  Yet  certainly  it  muft 
be  confeft,  that  unto  the  depth  of  Contemplation,  and  the  fruit  of  Ope¬ 
rative Jludies  in  many  Sciences, efpecially  Natural  Philofophy^nA  Pkyfick. 5 
Book/  are  not  the  only  fubfidiary  Infiruments,  wherein  the  Munificence 
of  men,  hath  not  been  altogether  wanting  3  for  we  fee  Spheres,  Globes> 
Aftrolabes,  Maps,  and  the  like,  have  been  provided,  and  with  indu- 
ftry  invented,  as  Helps  to  Ajlronomy  and  Cofmography  3  as  well  as  Book/, 
We  fee  like  wife  fome  places  dedicated  to  the  ftudy  of  Phifick^  to  have- 
„  Gardens  for  the  infpeUion^and  obfervation  of fimples  of  all  forts  3  and  to 

be  authorized  the  ufe  of  Dead  Bodies  for  Anatomy-LeHures.  But  thofe 
do  refpefi;  but  a  few  things  3  in  the  generality  fet  it  down  for  Truth, 
That  there  can  hardly  be  made  any  mainProficience  in  the  difclofing  oft  he 
fecrcts  of  Nature ,  ttnlefi  there  be  liberal  Allowance  for  Experiments  3  whi- 
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ther  ^/Vulcan  <?/Dsedalus  5  /  mean  of  Furnace ,  or  of  Engine,  or  any  0 - 
therkjnd:  And  therefore  Secretaria  and  Spials  of  State,  are  allow¬ 
ed  to  bring  in  Bills  for  their  diligence  in  the  inquiry  and  difcovery  of 
New  Occurrences  and  Secrets  in  Foreign  Eftates  3  foyou  muft  allow  In¬ 
telligencers  and  Spials  of  Nature  their  bills  of  Expences  3  elfe  you  fhall  ne¬ 
ver  be  advertifed  of  many  things  moft  worthy  to  be  known.  For  if  A- 
lexander  made  fuch  a  liberal  Ajjignation  of  Treafure  unto  Ariftotle ,  for 
Hunters,  Fowlers,  Filhers,  and  the  like,  that  he  might  compile  a  Hi- 
ftory  of  living  Creatures,  certainly  much  more  is  their  merit,  who 
wander  not  in  wild  forrefts  of  Nature,  but  make  themfelves  a  way 
through  the  Labyrinths  of  Arts.  * 

§  Another  Defedi  to  be  obferved  by  us  (indeed  of  great  import)  is, 

A  neglett,  in  thofe  which  are  Govern  ours  in  Vniverfities ,  of  Co  nfult  at  ion  3 
and  in  Princes  and  fuperior  Perfons ,  of  vifitation  5  to  this  end ,  that  it 
may  with  all  diligence  be  cpnjidered  and  confulted  of,  whether  the  Readings, 
Dijputations  and  other  ScholajlicaUexercifes,  anciently  injlituted,  will  be 
good  to  continue,  or  rather  to  antiquate  and  fubjiitute  others  more  effectu¬ 
al:  For  amongft  Your  Majefties  moft  wife  maxims,  I  find  this.  That  in  IaeohUsM> 
all  ufages  and  Pr^fidents,  the  times  be  confedered  wherein  they  flrji  began  3 
which  if  they  were  weak^or  ignorant,  it  derogat  eth  from  the  Authority  of 
the  ufage  and  leaves  it  for  fufpeCt.  Therefore  in  as  much  as  the  ufages 
and  orders  ofllniverfities,  were  for  moft  part  derived  from  times  more 
dblcure  and  unlearned  than  our  own,  it  is  the  more  reafon  that  they  be 
re-examined.  In  this  kind  I  will  give  an  inftance  or  two  for  examples 
fake*  in  things  that  (eem  moft  obvious  and  familiar.  It  is  an  nfu- 
al  practice  (  but  in  my  opinion  fomewhat  prepofierous  )  that  Scholars 
in  the  Vniverfities  ,  are  too  early  entred  in  Logick^  and  Rhetoric k,  ? 

Arts  indeed  fitter  for  Graduats  than  Children  and  Novices,  For  thefe 
two  (if  the  matter  be  well  weighed)  are  in  the  number  of  the  grav- 
eft  Sciences,  being  the  Arts  of  Arts ,  the  one  for  Judgment ,  the  other 
for  Ornament .  So  likewife  they  contain  Rules  and  Diredhons,either  for 
the  Difpofition  or  Illuftration  of  any  fabjedt  or  material  Gircumftance 
thereof  3  and  therefore  for  minds  empty  and  unfraught  with  matter, 
and  which  have  not  as  yet  gathered  that  which  Cicero  calls  Sylvaand 
Supellex,  thatisftuffand  variety  of  things,  to  begin  with  thofe  Arts, 

(as  if  one  would  learn  to  weigh,  ofmeafure,  or  paint  the  wind)  doth 
work  but  this  effedt,  that  the  virtue  and  ftrength  of thefe  Arts,  which 
are  great  and  Univerfal,  are  almoft  made  contemptible,  and  have  de¬ 
generated  either  into  Childijh  Sophifiry  or  ridiculous  Ajfe&ation  3  or  at 
leaft  have  been  embafed  in  their  reputation.  And  farther,  the  untime¬ 
ly  and  unripe  acceffion  to  thefe  Arts,  hath  drawn  on, by  neceffary  con- 
fequence,  a  watery  and  fuperficiary  delivery  and  handling  thereof,  as 
is  fitted  indeed  to  the  capacities  of  Children.  Another  inftance  which 
I  willfet  down  as  an  Error  now  grown  inveterate,  long  agoe  in  the  Uni- 
verfities,  and  it  is  this  3  That  in  Scholajlical  exercifes ,  there  ufeth  to  be 
d divorce,  very  prejudicial s,  between  invention  and  Memory:  for  there 
the  mojl  of  their  fpeeches  are  either ,  altogether  premeditate,  fo  as  they  are  ut¬ 
tered  in  the  very  precife  form  of  words  they  were  conceived  in,  and  nothing 
left  to  invention  3  or  meerly  extemporal,  fo  as  very  little  is  left  to  Memory  % 

Whereas  in  Life  and  A&ion,  there  is  very  little  ufe  of  either  of  thefe  a- 
part,  but  rather  of  their  intermixture  3  that  is,  of  notes  of  memorials  $ 
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^dof  extemporal  fpeech  Tso  as  by  this  courfe,  exercifes  are  not  ac¬ 
commodate  to  praftice,  nor  the  Image  anfwereth  to  the  Life :  And  it 
is  ever  a  true  rule  in  exercifes ,  that  all 5  as  neer  as  may  he,  Jhould  repre¬ 
sent  thofe  things  which  in  common  courfe  of  life  ufe  to  bcprattifed  3  other- 
wife  they  will  pervert  the  motions  and  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  not 
prepare  them.  The  truth  whereof  is  plainly  difcovered,  when  Scho¬ 
lars  come  to  the  Practice  of  their  Profeflions,  or  other  Aftions  of  Civil 
life,  which  when  they  fet  into,  thisdefe<ft,  wherqof  we  fpeak,  is  foon 
found  out  by  themfelves,  but  fooner  by  others.  But  this  part,  touch¬ 
ing  the  amendment  of  the  Inftitutions  oft  he  Vniverfities,  I  will  conclude, 
with  the  claufe  of  Ccefars  letter  to  Oppius ,  Hoc  Quemadmodum  fieri  poffit, 
nonnulla  mihi  in  mentem  veniunt  &  multa  repenri  pojfunt,  de  iis  rebus , 

rogo  vos ,  ut  cogitationem fufcipiatis» 

§  Another  Defett  which  I  note,  afcends  a  little  higher  than  the  pre¬ 
cedent  :  For  as  the  progreffion  of  Learning  confifleth  much  in  the  wife  Go¬ 
vernment  and  inftitution  of  Vniverfities  in  particular  3  fo  it  would  be  more 
advanced ,  if  the  Vniverfities  in  general,  difperfid through  all  Europe,  were 
united  in  a  neerer  conjunction  and  correfpondence  by  mutual  Intelligence; 
For  there  are,  as  we  fee,  many  Orders  and  Societies,  which,  though 
they  be  divided  under  feveral  Soveraignties  and  fpacious  Territories, 
yet  they  do  contraft  and  maintain  a  Society  and  a  kind  of  Fraternity 
one  with  another 3  in  fo  much  that  they  have4hmr£m^i^andj?e- 
nerals,  to  whom  all  the  reft  yield  obedience.  |  And  furely  as  nature  ere- 1 
ates  Brother-hoods  in  Families  3  and  Arts  Mechanical  contra^  Brother¬ 
hoods  in  Communalties  3  the.  Anointment  of  God  fuper-induceth  a  bro¬ 
ther  -hood in  Kings  and  Bijhops  3  Vows  and  Canonical  rules  unite  a  Bro -. 
ther-hood  in  Orders  3  in  like  manner,  there  cannot  but  intervene  a  Noble\ 
and  Generous  Fraternity  between  men  by  Learning  and  illuminations  3  re¬ 
flecting  upon  that  relation  which  is  attribute^  to  God,  who  himfelf  is 

Lcalled,  The  Father  of  Illuminations  or  Lights . 1 

f  toucht  upon  be¬ 

fore,  that  there  hath  not  been ,  or  very  rarely  been,  any  publick^defignation 
[  of  able  men,  who  might  write  or  make  inquiry  of  fuck  parts  of  Learning  as 
I  have  not  been  hitherto  fujficiently  laboured  andfubdued ..  Unto  which 
point  it  will  be  very  available,  if  there  were  ereCted  a  kind  o  f  visitation 
i  of  Learning  3  and  a  Cenfe  or  Eftimate  taken,  what  parts  of  Learning  are 
rich  and  well  improved  3  what  poor  and  deftitute.  F or  the  opinion  of 
Plenty  is  amongfl  the  Caufes  of  want  3  2nd  the  multitude  of  Books  makes 
a  fhew  rather  of  fuperfluity,  than  penury.  Which  furcharge,  never- 
theleft,  ifa  man  would  make  a  right  judgement,  is  not  remedied  by 
fuppreffing  or  extinguifhing  books  heretofore  written,  but  by  pubKh- 
ing  good  new  books,  which  may  beoffuch  a  right  kind,  1 That,  as  the 
Serpent  of  Mofes,  may  devour  the  Serpents  of  the^Efufa^XerjA^ 

§  The  Remedies  of  thefe  defers  now  enumerate,  except  ^the  laft, 
and  ofthe  laft  ahb,  in  refpeCt  of  the  Active  part  thereof^  which  is  the 
Deflgnation  of  writers ,  are  opera  Bafilica,  towards  which  the  endeavours 
and  induftry  of  a  private  man,  are  commonly  but  as  an  Image  in  a 
crols  way,  which  may  point  at  the  way,  but  cannot  go  it :  But  the 
fpeculative  part ,  which  pertaineth  to  the  examination  of  knowledges,  name¬ 
ly,  what  is  deficient  in  every  particular  Science,  is  open  to  the  induftry 
of  a  private  man.  Wherefore  my  dejignment  is  to  attempt  a  general  and 

faithful 
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faithful  perambulation  and  vifitation  of  Learning  5  Jpe  dally  with  a  dili¬ 
gent  andexaU  enquiry ,  what  parts  thereof  lyefrefiand  wajie ,  and  are  not 
yet  improved  and  converted  to  ufe  by  the  indujlry  of  men  3  to  the  end  that 
fuch  a  plot  made  and  recorded  to  memory,  may  minifter  light  both  to 
publick  Defignations ,  and  the  voluntary  labours  of  private  endea¬ 
vours.  Wherein  neverthelels  my  purpofe  is ,  at  this  time ,  to  note  only 
OmiJJions  and  Deficiencies ,  and  not  to  make  redargution  of  Errors  and  0« 
ver-fights :  For  it  is  one  thing  to  let  forth  what  ground  lieth  unmanur’d, 
and  another  thing ,  to  corred  ill  husbandry  in  that  which  is  ma¬ 
nured. 

§  In  the  undertaking  and  handling  of  which  work  I  am  not  igno¬ 
rant  what  a  bufinels  I  move  ,  and  what  a  difficult  province  I,  fuftain, 
and  alio,  how  unequal  my  abilities  are  unto  my  will :  yet  I  have  a 
good  hope,  that  it  my  extreme  love  to  Learning  carry  me  too  far,  I 
may  obtain  the  excufe  of  affe&ion,  for  that,  it  is  not  granted  to  man ,  To 
love  and  to  be  wife.  I  know  well  that  I  muft  leave  the  lame  liberty  of 
Judgement  to  others,  that  I  ufe  my  felf 3  and  intruth,  I  (hall  be  indiffe¬ 
rently  glad,  to  accept  from  others,  as  to  impart  that  duty  of  humanity  5 
Nam  qui  erranti  comiter  mo  nftr  ant  viam ,  8tc.  I  do  fore-fee  like  wife,  that 
many  of  thole  things  which  I  lhall  enter  and  regifter  as  Omiffions  and 
Deficients ,  will  incur  divers  cenfures  $  as ,  that  fome  parts  of  this  enter¬ 
prise  were  done  long-ago  and  now  are  extant  5  others ,  that  they  tafte 
of  curiofity,  and  promife  no  great  fruit  5  others ,  that  they  are  too  dif¬ 
ficult  arid  impoffible  to  be  compafled  by  humane  induftries.  For  the 
two  firft,  let  the  particulars  fpeak  for  themfelves :  For  the  laft,  touch* 
ing  impojjibility ,  I  determine  thus  ipflTtEo^^  to  be  held  pofc 

fible  and  .performable,  which  may  be  accompliflit  by  lome  perlon, 
though  not  by  every  One,  and  which  may  be  done  by  the  united  la¬ 
bours  of  niany,  though  not  by  any  one  apart  3  and  which  may  be  ef? 
fe&ed  in  a  fucceffion  of  ages,  though  not  in  the  lame  age  5  and  in  brie£ 
which  may  befiniffit  by  the  publick  care  and  charge,  though  not  by 
the  ability  and  induftry  of  particular  perlons.  If,  notwithftanding,there 
be  any  man  who  would  rather  take  to  himfelf  that  of  Solomon ,  Dicit  Ti¬ 
ger  fLeo  ejl  in  via ,  than  that  of  Virgil . 

Pojfunt  quia  pojfe  videntur  :  It  is  enough  to  me,  if  my  labours  may 
be  efteemed  as  votes ,  and  the  better  fort  of  wiflies :  for  as  it  asketh 
fbme  knowledge  to  demand  a  queftionoiot  impertinent  3  lo  it  required^ 
fbme  fenfe  to  make  a  wifh  not  abfurd.  ) 
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L  An  univerfal  Partition  of  Humane  Learning  into ,  §  Hijiory .  II.  Poe - 
try.  IIL  Philofophy.  §  This  Partitionis  taken  from  the  triplicity  of 
InteBe&ive  Faculties  :  Memory  :  Imagination  :  Reafon .  §  The fame 

Partition  is  appropriate  to  Divine  Learning . 

f*  *T"*Hat  is  the  trued  Partition  of  humane  Learning  ,  which  hath 
JL  reference  to  the  three  Faculties  of  Mans  foul,  which,  is  the 
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feat  of  Learning.  Hi&ory  is  referred  to  Memory  ,  Poefie  to  the  Imagi - 
nation,  Philofophy  to  Reafon.  By  Poefie,  in  this  place,  we  underftand  no¬ 
thing  elfe,  but  feigned  Hijiory ,  or  Fables.  As  for  Verfe,  that  is  only  a 
ftile  of  expreffion,  and  pertains  to  the  Art  of  Elocution ,  of  which  in 
due  place. 

§  Hijiory  is  properly  of  Individuals  circumfcribecl  within  time  and 
place  :  for  although  Natural  Hijiory  feem  to  be  converfant  about  univer- 
fal  Natures  3  yet  this  fo  falls  out,becaufe  of  the  promifcuous  fimilitude 
in  things  Natural  comprehended  under  one  kind  5  fo  that  if  you  know 
one,  you  know  all  of  that  fpecies.  But  if  any  where  there  be  found 
Individuals,which  in  their  kind  are  either  fingular,  as  the  S/m^ndthe 
Moon*-,  or  which  do  notably  digrefs from  their  kind,  as  Monjlersy  thefe 
are  as  aptly  handled  in  Natural  Hijiory y as  particular  men  are  in  Civil  Hi - 
All  thefe  are  referred  unto  Memory . 

II.  Poefie,  in  that  fence  we  have  expounded  it  Js  likewife  of  Individu¬ 
als,  fancied  to  the  fimilitude  of  thofe  things  which  in  true  Hijiory  are  re - 
fj  corded,  yet  fo  as  often  it  exceeds  meafiire  3  and  thofe  things  which  in 
I  Nature  would  never  meet,  nor  come  to  pafs  ,  Poefie  compofeth  and  in- 
1  troduceth  at  pleafure,  even  as  Painting  doth:  which  indeed  is  the  work 
I  of  the  Imagination. 

L— III.  Philofophy  difmiffeth  Individuals  and  comprehendethinot  the  firft 
Impreffions,  but  the  abftrad  Motions  thereof,  and  converfant  in  com¬ 
pounding  and  dividing  them  according  to  the  Law  of  Nature,  and  of 
the  things  themfelves  :  And  this  is  wholly  the  office  and  operation  of 
Reafon . 

§  And  that  this  Diftrihution  is  truly  made,  he  fhall  eafily  conceive 
that  hath  recourfe  to  the  Originals  of  Intellectuals.  Individuals  only 
(hike  the  fenfe,  which  is  the  port  or  entrance  of  the  under  (landings 
The  Images  or  Impreffions  of  thofe  Individuals  accepted  from  the  fenje9 
are  fixt  in  the  Memory,  and  at  firft  enter  into  it  entire,  in  the  fame  man-' 
ner  they  were  met :  afterwards  the  underjlanding  ruminates  upon  them, 
and  refines  them,  which  then  it  doth  either  meerly  review  3  or  in  a 
wanton  delight  counterfeit  and  refemhle  3  or  by  compounding  and  di¬ 
viding  digeft  and  endue  them.  So  it  is  clearly  manifeft,  that  from  thefe 
three  fountains  of  Memory ,  of  Imagination  and  of  Reafon  ,  there  are 
thefe  three  Emanations,  of  Hijiory,  of  Poefie,  and  of  Philofophy ,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  other  nor  no  more  :  for  lliliory  and  Experience ,  we  take 
for  one  and  the  fame,  as  we  do  Philofophy  and  Sciences. 

§  Neither  do  we  think  any  other  Partition  than  this  is  requifite  t<5 
Divine  Learning.  Indeed  the  informations  of  Oracle  and  of  Senfe  be 
divers  3  both  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  Conveying,  but  the  fpirit 
of  Man  is  the  fame,  the  Cells  and  Receptacles  thereof  the  very  fame. 
For  it  comesto  pafs  here,  as  if  divers  Liquors,  and  that  by  divers  Fun¬ 
nels,  fhouldSbe  receiv’d  into  one  and  the  fame  veflel.  Wherefore  Theo¬ 
logy  alio  confifts  either  of  Sacred  Hijiory  3  of  Parables ,  which  are  a  kind 
of  Divine  Poefie  3  or  of  Precepts  and  Doffirines,  as  an  eternal  Philofophy» 
As  for  that  part  which  feems  fupernumerary,  which  is  Prophecy,  that  is 
a  branch  of  Hijiory  :  however  Divine  Hittory  hath  that  prerogative  over 
Humane,  that  the  Narration  may  be  before  the  Fad:  as  well  after. 
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I.  The  Partition  of  Hiflory  into  Natural  and  Civil  ( Ecclefiaflical  and 
literary  comprehended  under  Civil.)  II.  The  Partition  of  Natural 
Hifiory ,  into  the  Hiflory  of  Generations.  III.  Frdter-Generaiions . 
IV.  Of  Arts. 

I.  T  Tlftory  is  either  Natural  or  Civil  :  m  Natural  the  operations  of 
O  Nature  are  recorded  5  in  Civil  the  A&ionsof  men.  In  both 
tliefe  without  queflion,  the  Divine  Workings  are  tranflucent,  but  more 
confpicuous  in  Atfs  Civile  in  fo  much  as  they  conftitute  a  peculiar  kind 
of  Hiflory,  which  we  ufually  ftile  Sacred  or  Ecclefiaflical :  And  in 
truth  to  us  fuch  feems  the  Dignity  of  Learning  and  of  Arts  to  be,  that 
there  ought  to  be  referv’d  a  Particular  Hiflory  for  them  apart  from  the 
reft  5  which  yet  we  understand  to  be  comprehended,  as  Ecclefiajlick^Hi- 
fiory  alfo  is,  under  Hiflory  Civil. 

II.  The  Partition  of  Natural  Hiflory  we  fhall  raife  out  of  the  ftate 
and  condition  of  Nature  herfelf,  which  is  found  fubjedl  to  a  triple 
ftate  ,  and  under  a  three-fold  regiment :  For  Nature  is  either  Free  and 
difplaying  her  felf  in  her  ordinary  courje  3  as  in  the  Heavens,  living  Crea¬ 
tures,  Plants,  and  the  Univerfal  furniture  of  the  world  3  or  put  out  of 
herufual  courfe  and  depos'd  from  her  Jlate ,  by  the  pravities  and  infolencies 
of  contumacious  Matter ,  and  the  violence  of  Impediments ,  as  in  Mon* 
fters  :  or  laftly,  fhe  is  Comprejl  and  fafiioned ,  and  as  it  -were  new  cajl , 
as  ip  Artificial  Operations :  Let  therefore  the  partition  of  Natural  Hijlo* 
ry,  be  made  into  the  Hiflory  of  Generations  3  of  Prater-Generations , 
and  of  Arts  3  whereof  the  laft  we  ufe  to  call  Hiflory  Mechanical ,  or 
Experimental.  The  firfl  of  thefe  handles  the  Liberty  of  Nature  3  the 
fecond  the  Errors  3  the  third  the  Bands  thereof.  And  we  are  the  ra- 
ther  induced  toaflign  the  Hiflory  ofArtsyzs  a  branch  of  Natural  Hiflory y 

ecaufe  an  opinion  hath  long  time  gone  currant,  as  if  'Art  were  fome 
different  thing  from  Nature ,  and  Artificial  from  Natural .  From  this  mi- 
ftake  this  inconvenience  arifes,  that  many  writers  of  Natural  Hiflory 
think  they  have  quit  themfelves  fufficiently,  if  they  have  compiled  a 
Hiflory  of  Creatures^  or  of  Plants^  or  of  Miner  ai rjthe  experiments  of  Me¬ 
chanical  Arts  paft  over  in  filence.  But  there  is  yet  a  more  fubtile  deceit 
which  fecretly  fteals  into  the  minds  of  Men,  namely,  that  Art  ftiould  be 
reputed  a  kind  of  Additament  only  to  Nature ,  whofe  virtue  is  this}that 
it  can  indeed  either  perfetft  Nature  inchoate ,  or  repair  it  when  it  is  decay - 
cd)  or  fet  it  at  liberty  from  impediments  3  but  not  quite  alter ,  tranfmute, 
or  fiakf  it  in  the  foundations  :  which  erroneous  conceit  hath  brought 
in  a  too  hafty  defpair  Upon  mens  enter prifes.  But  on  the  the  contrary, 
this  certain  truth  ftiould  be  throughly  fetled  in  the  minds  of  men.  That 
Artificials  differ  not  from  Naturals  in  Form  and  EJfence  ,  but  in  the  Ef¬ 
ficient  only  ,  for  man  hath  no  power  over  Nature ,  fave  only  in  her  Ale- 
tion ,  that  is,  to  mingle  or  put  together  Natural  bodies,  and  to  feparate 
or  put  them  afunder  3  wherefore,where  there  is  Appofition  and  Separa - 
tion  of  Bodies ,  Natural  conjoyning  (as  they  term  it)  Aflive  with  Pajfive y 
inan  may  da  all  things  3  this  not  done,  he  can  do  nothing.  Nor  is  it 

G  $  material 
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}  material  fo  things  be  managed  in  a  right  order,  for  theprodudion  of 
|  fiich  an  effed,  whether  this  be  done  by  the  Art  of  Manor  without  the 
Art  of  Man.  Gold  is  fometimes  digefted  and  purged  from  crudities 
and  impurities,  by  fire  3  fometimes  found  pure  in  fmall  lands.  Nature 
performing  her  own  work.  So  the  Rain-Bow  is  formed  of  a  dewy 
cloud  in  the  Air  above  3  form’d  alfo  by  afperfion  of  water  by  us  below. 
Therefore  Nature  commandeth  all,  and  thefe  three  are  her  fubftitute 


C.Plin. 
Nat, Hi{l. 


ftory,  which  C.  Plinius  for  moft  part  performed,  who  alone  compre¬ 
hended  Natural  Htfiory  according  to  the  dignity  thereof  5  but  what  he 
thus  comprehended  he  hath  not  handled  as  was  meet,  nay  rather  foully 
abufed. 


III.  The  firffc  of  thefe  is  extant' in  fome  good  perfedion  :  The  twolat - 
ter  are  handled  fo  weakly  and  fo  unpr  oft  ably ,  that  they  may  he  referrd  to 
the  lifi  of  Deficients.  For  you  fhall  find  no  fufficient  and  competent  col¬ 
lection  of  thofe  works  of  Nature  which  have  a  Digreffion  and  Defection 
from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  'Gener ationsy  ProduUions  and  Motions  3  whe- 
ther  they  be  the  Angularities  of  certain  Countries  and  Places  or  the 
ftrange  events  of  times  3  or  the  wit  of  chance,  or  the  effeds  of  latent 
proprieties  3  or  Monodicals  of  Nature  in  their  kind.  It  is  true  there 
are  a  number  of  Books  more  than  enough,  full  fraught  with  fabulous 
Experiments,  forged  Secrets,  and  frivolous  Impoftures,  for  pleafure 
and  ftrangenefs  5  but  a  fubftantial  and  fevere  Colletfien  of  Heteroclites 
and  of  the  wonders  of  Nature,  diligently  examined  and  faithfully  de- 
fcribed,  this ,  l  fay,  1  find  not,  pecrally  with  due  rejection,  and,'  as  it 
were,  publick  profcription  of  untruths  ancf  fables,  which  have  got  up 
into  credit.  For  as  the  matter  is  now  carried,  if  any  untruths  touch¬ 
ing  Nature  be  once  on  foot  and  celebrated  (whether  it  be  the  Reverence 
of  Antiquity,  that  can  thus  far  countenance  them  3  or  that  it  is  a  trou¬ 
ble  to  call  them  unto  a  re-examination  3  or  that  they  are  held  to  be  rare 
ornaments  offpeech,  for  fimilitudes  and  comparifons)  they  are  never  a£ 
©cm*  b  ter  exterminate  add  called  in.  Theufeof  this  work  honour’d  with  a 
'  prefo|ent  ip  Ariflotle ,  is  nothing  left  than  to  give  contentment  to  curi¬ 
ous  and  vain  wits,  as  the  manner  of  Mirahilaries  and  the  fpreaders  of 
invented  Prodigies  is  to  do  3  but  for  two  reafons  ferious  and  grave  5  the 
one  to  correct  the  partiality  of  Axioms,  which  are  commonly  grounded 
upon  common  and  popular  examples  3  the  other  becaufe  from  the  won¬ 
ders  of  Nature,  a  fair  and  open  paffage  is  made  to  the  wonders  of  Art . 
For  the  bufinefs  in  this  matter  is  no  more  than  by  quick  fent  to  trace  out 
the  footings  of  nature  in  her  wilful  wandrings  3  that  fo  afterward  you 
may  be  able  at  your  plealiire,  to  lead  or  force  her  to  to  the  fame  place 
and  pofiures  again. 

}  .  ^either  do  I  give  in  precept,  that  fuperftitious  Narrations  of  Sorce- 
nes.  Witch-crafts,  Inchantments,  Dreams,  Divinations,  and  the  like, 
where  there  is  clear  evidence  of  the  fad  and  and  deed  done,  be  altoge-“ 
ther  excluded  from  this  Hijlory  of  Marvails .  For  it  is  not  yet  known 
in  what  cafes,  and  how  far,  effeds  attributed  to  fuperftition,  do  partici¬ 
pate  of  Natural  Caufes  5  and  therefore,  howfoever  tf^e  ufe  and  pradice 
of  thefe  Arts,  in  my  opinion,  is  juftly  to  be  condemned  3  yet  from  the 
-  '  '  /peculation 
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fneeiilation  and  confutation  of  them,  (if they  be  clofely  purified)  we 
may  attain  a  profitable  direction  5  not  only  for  the  nght  difcermhg  of 
offences  in  this  kind  of  guilty  perfons  5  but  for  the  farther  difclofing  of 
trhe  fecrets  of  Nature.  Neither  furely  ought  a  man  to  make  fcruple  of 
entring  and  penetrating  the  vaults  and  receffes  of  thefe  Arts,  that  pro, 
poleth  to  himlelf  only  the  inquifition  of  Truth ,  as  your  Majefty  hath  xt^ 
confirmed  in  your  own  example:  For  you  have  with  the  two  clear  and  ^ 
nmck-ltehted  eves  of  Religion  and  Natural  Vhilofophy >  fo  wifely  and 
throughly  enlightened  thefe  fiadows,  that  you  have  proved  your  felf 
mod  like  the  Sun  which  paffeth  through  polluted  places,  yet  ts  not  dl-  . 
ftained  But  this  I  would  admonilh.that  thefe  Narrations  which  have 
mixture  with  SuperJlition ,  befortedby  themfelves,  and  not  be  mingled 
with  the  Narrations,  which  are  purely  and  fincerely  Natural.  As  for 
the  Narrations  touching  the  Prodigies  and  Miracles  of  Religions ,  they 
are  either  not  true  5  or  no  yvay  Natural,  and  therefore  pertain  not  to 

ferytJFNSure/iwougfe1  and  fubdued  by  the  hand, which  s 

we  are  wont  to  call  Mechanical,  I  find  indeed  feme  collections  made 
of  Agriculture,  and  likewife  of  many  Manual  Arts  5  but  commonly 
(which  in  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  a  great  detriment)  with  a  neglect 
andreie&ion  of  Experiments  familiar  and -vulgar ;  which  yet,  to  the  2«. 
terpretation  of  Nature,  doasmuch,  ifnot  more,  conduce  than  Expe- 
riments  of  a  higher  quality.  But  it  is  efteemed  a  kind  of  dilhonour  and 
afperfion  unto  Learning, if  learned  men  (hould,  upon  occafion  perchance, 
defcend  to  the  Inquiry  or  Oblervation  of  Matters  Mechanical,  except 
they  be  reputed  for  secrets  of  Art,  or  Rarities,  or  Subtilises,  Which 
humour  ofvain and fupercilious  arrogance,  Plato) uftly  dendeth,  where 

he  brings  in  Hippias  a  vaunting  Sophift,  difputiug  with  Socrates  a  fevere 
and  folid  inquifitor  of  truth ;  where  the  fubjeft  being  ot  Beauty,  So¬ 
crates  after  his  wandring  and  loofe  manner  of  diluting,  brought  in 
firft  an  example  of  a  fair  Virgin,  than  of  a  fair  Horfe,  than  of  a  fair  Pot 
well  glaz’d  ;  at  this  laft  inftance  Wppias  fomewhat  mov  d  find  5  Were  fa  app. 
it  norfor  court  efie fake,  I  fhould  difdain  to  difpnte  with  any  that  adedged 
fuch  bafe  andfor'did  inffances  ;  to  whom  Socrates,  Ton  have  reafon,  and 
it  becomes  yon  well,  being  a  man  fa  trim  in  your  vefiments  and  Jo  neat 
in  your  files  ;  and  fo  goes  on  in  an  Irony  And  certainly  this  may  be 
averr'd  for  truth,  that  they  be  not  the  higheft  mftances,  that  give  the 
belt  and  fureft  information.  This  is  not  unaptly  expreft  in  the  Tale,  _ .... 
fo  common,  of  the  Philofopher,  That  while  he  gazd  upward  to  the Jlars  Thalet<(. 
fett  into  the water:  for  if  he  had  lookt  down,  he  might  have  feen  the 
liars  in  the  waters  but  looking  up  to  heaven  he  could  not  fee  the  water 
in  the  ftars.f  In  like  manner  tt  often  comes  to  pa  fc  that  (mail  and  mean 
things  conduce  mote  to  the  difeovery  ofgreat  matters,  than  great  things 
to  thedifeovery  of  final!  matters;  and  therefore  Ariftotle  notes  well 
that  the  Nature  of  every  thing  is  befi  fee»  in  his  fmattefi  Portions.  For  *>Uik* 
that  caufe  he  enquires  the  Nature  of  a  Common-wealth,  firft  in  a  Fa- 

mily  and  the  fimple  con jugationsof  Society,  Man  and  Wife;  Parents 

and  Children  5  Mailer  and  Servant,  which  are  in  every  cottage.  So 
likewife  the  Nature  ofthis  great  City  of  the  world,  and  the  Policy 
thereof,  mufl  be  fought  in  every  firft  Concordances  and  leaft  Pomona 
of  things.  So  we  fee  that  fecret  ofNatme  (efteemed  one  of  the  greas 
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myfteries  )  of  the  turning  of  Iron  toucht  with  a  Loadftone  to¬ 
wards  the  Poles  ,  was  found  out  in  needles  of  Iron  ,  not  in  bars 
of  Iron. 

§  But  if  my  judgement  be  of  any  weight,  I  am  wholly  of  this  mind, 
that  the  ufe  of  Mechanical  Hijlory,  to  the  railing  of  Natural  Philofophy, 
is  of  all  other  the  moft  radical  and  fundamental  5  fuch  Natural  Philo¬ 
fophy,  Iunderftand,  as  doth  not  vanilh  into  the  fumes  of  fubtile  and 
fublime  (peculations,  but  fuch,  as  (hall  be  effe&ually  operative  to  the 
fupport  and  affiftance  of  the  incommodities  of  mans  life  :  For  it  will 
not  only  help  for  the  prefent,  by  connecting  and  transferring  the  ob- 
(ervations  of  one  Art,  into  the  ufe  of  others,  which  muft  needs  come 
to  pals,  when  the  experiences  of  divers  Arts  (hall  fall  into  the  confi- 
deration  and  obfcrvation  of  one  man }  but  farther,  it  will  give  a  more 
clear  illumination,  than  hitherto  hath  (hined  forth,  for  the  fearching 
out  of  the  caufes  of  things,  and  the  deducing  of  Axioms.  For  like  as 
you  can  never  well  know  and  prove  the  difpofition  of  another  man,  un- 
ids  you  provoke  him  $  nor  Proteus  ever  changed  fhapes,  until  he  was 
ftraitned  and  held  faft  with  cords  5  fo  nature  provoked  and  vexed  by 
Art,doth  more  clearly  Appear,than  when  (he  is  left  free  to  her  felf.  But 
before  we  difmils  this  part  of  Natural  Hijlory,  which  we  call  Mechanical 
and  Experimental ,  this  muft  be  added  5  That  the  body  of  Juch  a  Hifto- 
ry ,  muft  be  built  not  only  of  Mechanical  Arts  themfelves,  but  the  ope¬ 
rative  part  of  Liberal  Sciences ,  as  alfo  many  pra&ices  not  yet  grown  up 
into  Art,  that  nothing  profitable  may  be  omitted,  which  avails  to  the 
information  of  the  underftaading.  And  fo  this  is  the  firft  Partition  of 
Natural  Hijlory, 


Chap.  III. 

I.  The  Second  Partition  of  Natural  Hijlory ,  from  the  ufe  and  end 
thereof  into  Narrative  and  Induftive .  And  that  the  moft  noble  end 
of  Natural  Hijlory  is,  that  it  minifier  and  conduce  to.  the  building  up 
of  Philofophy  :  which  end  Inductive  Hijlory  refpe Beth.  II.  The  Par* 
tition  of  the  Hijlory  of  Generations  into  the  Hijlory  of  the  Heavens  : 
The  Hijlory  of  the  Meteors  :  The  Hijlory  of  the  Earth  and  Sea  .*  The 
Ifijlory  of  Majfive  Bodies ,  or  of  the  greater  Corporations  ;  The 
Hijlory  of  Kinds ,  or  of  the  leffer  Corporations. 

I.  TWl^/ard/  Hijlory ,  as  in  refpeCi  of  th  efubjetf,it  is  of  three  forts,  as 
1  we  obferved  before  5  fo  in  rdpeCt  of  the  ufe ,  of  two  :  for  it  is 
applied,  either  for  the  knowledge  of  things  themfelves  recorded  in  Hi* 
Jlory  5  or  as  the  Primitive  matter  of  Philofophy.  The  former  of  thefe, 
which  either  for  the  pleafureof  the  Narrations  is  ddighful,  or  for  the 
pra&ice  of  experiments  is  uleful,  and  for  (uch  pleafure  or  profits  lake  is 
purfued,  is  of  far  inferiour  quality,  compared  with  that  which  is  the 
Materials  and  Provilion  of  a  true  and  jujl  induBion ,  and  gives  the 
firft  fwck  to  Philofophy,  wherefore  let  us  again  divide  Natural  Hijlory , 
into  Hijlory  Narrative ,  and  InduBive  ,  this  latter  we  report  as  Defici¬ 
ent,  Nor  do  the  great  names  of  Ancient  Philolbphers,  or  the  mighty 

volumes 
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volumes  of  Modern  writers  fo  aftonilh  my  fenfe  5  for  I  know  very  well 
that  Natural  Hiftory,  is  already  extant,  ample  fortheMafs,  for  variety 
delightful,  and  often  curious  for  the  diligence :  but  if  you  take  from 
thence  Fables  and  Antiquity ,  and  Allegations  of  Authors ,  and  vain  Contra- 
Verfiex.  Philofophy  and  Ornaments ,  which  are  accommodate  to  Table- 
talk,  or  the  night-difcourfes  of  Learned  men,  then  will  the  fequel,  for 
the  Inftaurations  of  Philofophy ,  come  to  no  great  matter :  And  to  fpeak 
truth,  this  is  far  (hort  of  the  variety  which  we  intend.  For  firft  thofe 
two  parts  of  Natural  Hiftory ,  whereof  we  have  fpoken ,  The  Hiftory  of 
VrJer-ftenerations,  and  of  Arts,  matters  of  great  confequence,  are  them 
Deficient :  then  in  that  third  general  Part  mentioned  before,  namely  of 
Generations ,  of  five  parts  thereof,  the  Natural  Hiftory  extant  gives  fa- 

tisfa&ianonly  to  one.  • -r  ■  'r>  \  n 

II.  For  the  Hiftory  of  Generations  hath  Five  fupordinate  Parts  5  The 

iirftis  of  C e left ial  Bodies,  which  comprehends  the  Phenomena  fincere, 
and  not  dogmatiz’d  into  any  peremptory  affertions :  The  fecond  of  Me - 
teors  with  the  Comets ,  and  of  the  Regions,  as  they  call  them,  of  the  Air  5 
neither  is  there  extant  any  Hiftory  concerning  Comets ,  Fiery  Meteors , 
Winds, Rain,Tcmpefts, and  the  reft, of  any  value :  The  third  is  of  th e  Earth 
and  of  the  Water  (as  they  are  integral  parts  of  the  World  J  of  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Rivers,  of  Tydes,  of  Sands,  of  Woods,  as  alfo  of  the  Figure 
of  the  continents,  as  they  are  ftretcht  forth  :  in  all  thele  particulare  the 
Inquiries  and  Obfervations  are  rather  Natural ,  than  Cofmographical  ; 
Fourthly,  touching  the  general  Maffes  of  Matter ,  which  we  ftile  the 
Greater  Colleefats,  commonly  called  the  Elements  :  Neither  are  there 
found  any  narrations  touching  Fire,  Air,  Water,  and  of  JheI^NatlH5s> 
Motions,Workings,Impreffionsfl which  make  up  any  complete  body:  i  he 
fifth  and  the  laft  Part  is  of  the  PerfeCt  and  cxatf  Colle&ions,  which  we 
entitle  the  leffer  Collegiats,  commonly  called  Kinds  or  Specifiers.  In 
this  laft  part  only  the  mduftry  of  writers  hath  appeared,  yet  fo  as  was 
prodigally  wafted  in  fuperfluous  matter,  fwelling  with  the  outward  de- 
fcriptions  of  living  Creatures,  or  of  Plants  and  fuch  like,  than  en- 
richt  with  folid  and  diligent  obfervations,  which  in  Natural  Hittory 
fhould  every  where  be  annext  and  interferted.  And  to  fpeak  in  a  word, 
all  the  Natural  Hiftory  we  have,  as  well  in  regard  of  the  Inquifition,  as 
of  the  Colle&ion,  is  noway  proportionable  in  reference,  to  that  end 
whereof  we  fpeak,  namely  the  Rafting  and  advancing  of. PhiloJ op  hy  : 
Wherefore  we  pronounce  Induttive  Hiftory  Deficient .  And  thus  far  01 

Natural  Hiftory . 


\ 
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'■  •  ‘7-  JU  ...  .JT 

x  ‘  ■  >  , 

t  The  Partition  of  Civil  Hifiory ,  into  Ecclefiafiical  and  Literary  5  and, 
which  retains  the  general  name,  Civil.  II.  Literary  Deficienti  §  Pre¬ 
cepts  how  to  compile  it . 

/  .  ~  .  Hi  -  • 

|.  /^Slvil  Hifiory ,  in  our  Judgement,  is  rightly  divided  into  three 

V^i  kinds  3  firft  into  Sacred  or  Ecclefiaftical  3  then  into  that  which 
retains  the  general  name  Civil  3  laftly,  into  that  of  Learning  and  Arts . 
We  will  begin  with  that  kind  we  fet  down  laft,  becaufe  the  other  are 
extant,  but  this  I  thought  good  to  report  as  Deficient  3  it  is  the  Hifiory  of 
Learning.  And  furely  the  Hifiory  of  the  world  deftitute  of  this,  may 
be  thought  not  unlike  the  ftatue  of  Polyphemus ,  with  his  eye  out,  that 
part  of  the  Image  being  wanting,  which  doth  mod  (hew  the  nature 
and  fpirit  of  the  Perfon.  And  though  we  fet  down  this  as  Deficient , 
yet  we  are  not  ignorant, that  in  divers  particular  Sciences  of  Juris-con- 
fults.  Mathematicians,  Rhetoricians,  Philofophers, there  are  made  fome 
flight  Memorials  and  fmall  relations  of  Setts, SchoolSjBookSjAuthorSjand 
fuch  like  fucceffions  of  Sciences.  There  are  likewife  extant,fome  weak 
and  barren  difcourfes  touching  the  Inventors  of  Arts  and  Vfages  3  but  a 
Juft  and  General  Hifiory  of  Learnings e  avouch  that  none  hitherto  hath 
been  publilht.  Wherefore  we  will  propound  the  Argument  3  the  way 
how  to  contrive  it,andtheufe  thereof. 

II.  The  Argument  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  recital  from  all  Times ,  what 
Knowledges  and  Arts,  in  what  Ages  and  Climates  of  the  world  have  flou- 
rijht.  Let  there  be  made  a  commemoration  of  their  Antiquities ,  Pro* 
grejfions  and  Peragrations ,  through  divers  parts  of  the  World  :  (for 
Sciences  fhift  and  remove,  as  people  do.)  Again,  of  their  Declenfions, 
Oblivion sfivA  Infiaurations.  Let  there  likewife  be  obfervations  taken 
through  all  Arts,  of  the  occaflon  and  original  of  their  Invention  3  of 
their  Manner  of  delivery ,  and  the  difcipline  of  their  managings,  Courfe 
of  ftudy  and  exercites.  Let  there  alfo  be  added  the  SeUs,  then  on  foot  5 
and  the  more  famous  controverjies  which  bulled  and  exercited  Learned 
men  3  the  teandals  and  reproaches  to  which  they  lay  open  3  the  Lauds 
and  Honours  wherewith  they  were  grac’d.  Let  there  be  noted  the 
Chiefefi  Authors ,  the  befi  Book/,  Schools,  Succeffions ,  ZiniverfitieS}  Socie¬ 
ties,  Col/edges ,  Orders ,  and  whatfoever  elfe  belongs  to  the  State  of 
Learning.  But  above  all,  let  this  be  obterved  (which  is  the  Grace 
and  Spirit  of  Civil  Hifiory ,)  that  the  Cautes  and  Conlultations  be  Con- 
nexed  with  the  events:  namely,  that  the  nature  of  Countries  and  Peo¬ 
ple  be  recorded ,  the  difpofitions  apt  and  able  3  or  inept  and  inable  for  di¬ 
vers  difciplines  3  the  Occurrences  of  time  Adverfe ,  or  Propitious  to  Learn¬ 
ings  the  zeals  and  mixtures  of  Religions  3  the  DifcoUntenances ,  and  fa¬ 
vours  of  Laws  3  andlafily ,  the  eminent  virtues  and  fway  of  Perfons  of  note , 
for  the  promoting  of  Learning  3  and  the  like .  But  owt  advice  is,  that 
all  thete  points  be  fo  handled  ,  that  time  be  not  Rafted  in  praite 
and  cenfure  of  particulars  ,  after  the  manner  of  Critickj  5  but  that 
things  be  plainly  and  hiftorical lv  related,  and  out  own  judgements  ve¬ 
ry  sparingly  interpofedi 
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&  As  for  the  manner  of  compiling  fetch  a  Hiftory ,  we  do  efpecially  ad- 
monifti  thus  much  j  that  the  Matter  and  Provifton  thereof  be  drawn,  not 
only  from  Hiftories  and  Critickj'-,  but  alfo  that  through  every  century  of 
years  or  lejfer  Intervals,  by  a  continued  fequence  of  time ,  deduced  from 
the  higheft  antiquity  ,  the  heft  Books  written  within  thofe  diftinguifijt 
fraces  of  time  be  confit  It  ed  with  j  that  from  a  tafte  and  obfcrvation  of 
the  argument,  ftile  and  method  thereof,  and  not  a  through  a  perufal, 
for  that  were  an  infinite  work. ,  the  learnedfpirit  of  that  age ,  as  by  a  kind 
of  charm ,  may  be  awah$  and  rais'd  np  from  the  dead .  i 

§  As  touching  the  ufe  of  this  Work.,  His  defign'd  to  this  end  5  not, 
that  the  Honour  and  State  of  Learning  uftier  d  in  by  fo  many  Images 
and  Ghofts  of  the  Learned,  fliould  be  celebrated,  or  that  for  the  earneft 
affection  we  bear  to  Learning,  We  defire,  even  to  a  curiofity,  to  en¬ 
quire  and  know,  and  to  conferve  whatfoever  to  the  ftate  of  Learning 
may  any  way  appertain  $  but  chiefly,  for  a  more  ferious  and  grave 
purpofe.  It  is,  in  few  words  this.  For  that  fetch  a  Narration,  as  we  have 
defcribed ,  in  our  opinion ,  may  much  confer  to  the  wifdom  and  judgement 
of  Learned  men,  in  the  ufe  and  adminiftrati on  of  Learning  :  and  that 
the  pajjions  and  perturbations 5  the  vices  and  virtues  3  as  well  about  ,  Intel- 
left  ual  matters ,  as  Civil  maybe  obferved  5  and  the  heft  Prefidentsfpr prd- 
ftice  may  be  deduced  therefrom.  For  it  is  not  Saint  Auftins  ,  nor  Saint 
Ambrofe  his  works, (as  we  fuppofe)that  will  make  fo  wife  a  Bifhop  or  a 
Divine  ,  as  Eccleftaftical  ftory  throughly  read  and  oblerved  :  which 
without  queftion  may  befal  Learned  men  from  the  Hiftory  of  Learning* 
For  whatfover  is  not  munited  and  fuftained  by  Example  and  Records, 
is  expofed  to  imprudency  and  ruine.  Thus  much  of  the  Hiftory  of 
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of  the  Dignity.  §  And  difficulty  of  Civil  Hiftory. 
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jf>ivil  Hiftory  properly  fo  called  comes  now  to  be  handled  5  ThcDig- 
nity  and  Authority  whereof,  is  very  eminent  among  fecular  writings  s 
For  upon  the  credit  of  this  Hiftory,  the  examples  of  our  Anceftors  5 
the  viciffitudes  of  Affairs  *  the  grounds  of  Civil  Prudence  5  and  the 
Namemid  Fame  of  men  depend. 

"  6  iuttWbifficulty  isasgreatas  the  Dignity  5  for  to  drawback  the 

mind  in  writing,  to  the  contemplation  of  matters  long  ago pa  e  5 
and  thus,  as  it  were,  to  make  it  aged  5  to  fearch  out  with  dihgencc  ^ 
and  to  deliver  with  faith  and  freedom,’  and  with  the  life  and  height  o 
exprefiion  i  toreprefent  unto  the  eyes,  the  changes  of  times  .>  the  cha¬ 
racters  ofPerfons  5  theu'ncertainties  of  Counfels  5  fhe  Conveyances  of 
Adions  (as  of  waters,,)  , the  fubtilties  of  Pretentions j  the  f^ctets, of 
State,  is  a  task  of  great  pains  and  judgements  ;  efpecially  feeing  An¬ 
cient  reports,  are  fubjed*  to  incertainty  *  Modern  liable  to  danger  : 
Wherefore  the  errors  are  many  which  attend  Civil  ] >whilft 

fome  write  poor  and  popular  Relations,  the  very  reproach  of  Biftoiy  * 
^  ^ 
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others  patch  up,  in  a  rafh  hafte,  and  unequal  contexture,  particular  Re¬ 
ports,  and  brief  Memorials,  others  (lightly  run  over  the  heads  of  a- 
ftions  done  3  others  on  the  contrary  purfue  every  trivial  Circumftance 
nothing  belonging  to  the  fum  and  iffue  of  things  3  fomc  out  of  a  too 
partial  indulgence  to  their  own  wit ,  take  confidence  to  fain  many 
things  3  but  others  add  and  imprint  upon  affairs  the  Image,  not  fo  much 
of  their  own  wit,  as  of  their  affcftions3  mindful  rather  of  their  own 
parts,  than  to  become  Religious  deponents  for  truth  5  others  every 
where  interlace  fuch  Politick  obfervations  3  as  they  moft  fancy  and 
feeking  occafion  of  digreffioa  for  oftentation,  too  flightly  break  off  the 
contexture  of  the  difcourfe  5  others  for  want  of  moderation  and  judge¬ 
ment  over  do  things,  by  the  prolixity  of  their  fpeeches,  Harangues  or 
other  performances,  fo  as  it  is  fufficiently  manifeft,  that  in  the  writings 
of  men,  there  U  not  any  kind  more  rare  than  a  juft  Hiftory ,  and  in  all 
points  complete  and  perfeft.  But  our  purpofe  at  this  prefent  is  tofet 
down  a  partition  of  knowledge,  for  the  obfervation  of  parts  omitted  $ 
and  not  a  cenfnre  of  parts  erroneous.  Now  We  will  proceed  to  the  Par¬ 
titions  of  Civil  Hiftory ,  and  thofe  of  divers  forts  5  for  the  particular 
kinds  will  be  lefs  intaugled,  if  divers  partitions  be  propounded  3  than 
if  one  partition  by  divers  members  be  curioufly  drawn  out. 
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1  he  firft  Partition  of  Civil  Hiftory  ,  into  &  Memorials .  6  Antu 
quities.  §  And  Perfeft  Hiftory.  9 

Ivil  Hiftory  is  of  three  kinds,  not  unfitly  to  be  compared  to  the 
three  forts  of  Pictures  or  Images :  for  of  Piftures  and  Images  we 
ice,  fome  are  unperfaft  andunfinifht;  others  perfcdt  5  and  others  de¬ 
cay  ed  and  defaced  with  Age.  In  like  manner  we  will  divide  Civil  HU 

.ir  chefZage  d  Aai0”s  “nd  Ti™‘>  into  three  kinds,  agree- 
able  to  thofe  of  Piftures  5  namely,  Memorials ;  PerfeS  Hiftory  5  an<L«- 

tsqmtses.  Memorials  are  Histories  nnfinijht ,  or  the  firft  and  rough 

draughts  of  Hiftory  :  Antiquities  are  Hiftories  defaced,  or  the  Re- 

Time  °f  Hl  tory  5  Which  Ilave  efcaped  the  (hipwrack  of 

one  °r  r:'Para,i‘’”t  * 0  MB”?  ,  we  of  two  forts,  whereof 

*  ?fl*Lfm?f0~mentariei  ’  th/°ther  Regiflers.  Commenta, 
nes  let  down  a  naked  Continuance  and  Connexion  of  A&ions  and  E. 

without  the  Canfes  and  Pretexts  of  Bufmefs  the  b  gig 

paraS  f°  ‘v  C°U?fds  and  Speeches,  and  Xrprf! 

"fA<a»ons:  Forjhis  is  the  true  nature  of  Comment  trie t 

M  "I  modefty  m,Xt  W‘th  Steatnefs,  did  for  his  pleafure  ap! 
ply  the  name  of  Commentaries,  to  the  belt  Hiftory  that  is  extant  But 

te?and/prer°f  fom’.for  «'her  they  comprehend  the  titles  of  Mat! 
ter  and  Perfons  m  a  continuation  of  Times,  fitch  as  are  Calendars  and 

ft0”0  °&*e*e  or  Solennities  of  Ads  ;  of  which  kind  are  the  Edifts  of 
Princes  j  the  Decrees  of  Councils,  the  Proceedings  of  Judgement, i 

Pub* 
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Publick  Orations  5  Letters  of  Eftate,  and  the  like  3  without  the  Con¬ 
texture  or  Continued  thred  of  the  Narration. 

§  Antiquities ,  or  the  Remains  of  Hittories,  are  as  we  (aid,  tanqnani 
Tabula  Naufragii  3  when  induftribus  and  underftanding  perfons  (the 
memory  of  Things  being  decayed,  andalmoft  overwhelmed  with  obli¬ 
vion)  by  a  conftant  and  (crapulous  diligence  ,  out  of  Genealogies, 
Calendars,,  Inferiptions,  Monuments,  Coyns,  Proper  Names  and  Styles  5 
Etymologies  of  words.  Proverbs,  Traditions,  Archives  and  Inftruments, 
as  well  publickas  private  5  Fragments  of  (lories,  fcattered  paffages  of 
Books  that  concern  not  Hiftory  3  out  of  all  thefe,  I  (ay,or  fome  of  them^ 
they  recover  and  lave  fome  what  from  the  Deluge  of  Time.  Certainly 
a  painful  work,  but  acceptable  to  all  forts  of  Men,  and  atttended 
with  a  kind  of  Reverence,  and  indeed  worthy  (all  Fabulous  Origi¬ 
nals  of  Nations  defac’d,  and  extinguiftit)  to  be  fobftituted  in  the  room 
oFfuch  counterfeit  (luff:  but  yet  of  the  left  Authority,  becaufe  what 
is  proftitute  to  the  licenfe  of  private  defigns,  lofes  the  honour  of  pub- 
lick  regard*  In  thcle  kinds  of  Imperfett  Histories ,  I  defign  no  Defi- 
cience,  feeing  they  are  tanquam  imperfeffe  milia ,  fo  as  fuch  Defefts  are 
but  their  nature.  As  for  Epitomes  the  corruptions ,  certainly ,  and  the' 
Moths  of  Hijlories ,  we  would  have  them  baniftit  ('wherein  we  con¬ 
cur  with  many  of  moft  (bund  judgement)  as  thofe  that  have  fretted 
and  corroded  the  (bund  bodies  of  many  excellent  Hiftories3  and 
wrought  them  intobafe  and  unprofitable  dregs. 

f  •  A  +  .  -  ‘  -,4  f-.y 
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The  Partition  of  Perfect  Hiftory,  into  Chronicles  of  times  3  Lives 
of  Perfons  3  Relations  of  Aits*  The  Explication  of  the  Hiftory  of 
Lives.  §  Of  Relations*  , ,-v 
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JVfi  or  Perfect  Hiliory  is  of  three  kinds,  according  to  the  natufe  of  the 
object  which  it  propounds  to  reprefentj  for  it  either  reprefents  a 
portion  of  Time  3  or  fome  memorable  Per(bn  3  or  fame  Famous  A£t :  The 
iirft  we  call  Chronicles  or  Annals  3  thefecond  Lives  3  the  third  Relations w 
Of  thefe  ,  Chronicles  feem  to  excel,  for  Celebrity  and  Name  3  Lives 9 
for  profit  and  examples  3  Relations^  rdf  fincerity  and  verity.  ForChro - 
nicies ,  represent  the  magnitude  of  public 4  A&ions ,  and  the  extern  facer  of 
Men ,  as  they  regard  the  publicly  and  involve  in  filence  fmaller  Pajfages  , 
vphich  pertain  either  to  Matter  or  Men .  And  feeing  it  is  the  workman- 
(hip  of  God  alone,  to  hang  the  great  eft  weight  upon  the  fmalleft  wyers  3  it 
comes  many  times  to  pals,  that  fuch  a  Hiftory  purfuing  only  the  greater 
occurrences,  rather  fets  forth  the  Pomp  and  Solemnity,  than  the  true 
reforts,  and  the  intrinfick  contextures  of  bufinefe.  And  although  it 
doth  add  and  intermix  the  Councils  themfelves  5  yet  affecting  great* 
ne(s,  it  doth  befprinkle  mens  actions  with  more  folemnnefs  and  wiP 
dom,  than  indeed  is  in  them  3  that  a  Satyre  may  be  a  truer  table  of  a 
Alans  life ,  than  many  fuch  Hiftories .  Contrariwife  3  Lives ,  if  they  be 
well  writteimvith  diligence  and  judgement  (for  we  do  not  (peak  of 
Elogies ,  and  fuch  (light  commemorations)  although  they  propound  un- 
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to  themfelves  Tome  particular  perlon,  in  whom  Attions,  as  well  com¬ 
mune  as  folemn  3  (mail  as  great  3  private  as  publick,  have  a  compo* 
fition  and  commixture,  yet,  certainly,  they  exhibit  more  lively  and 
faithful  Narrations  of  Matters 5  and  which  you  may  more  fafely  and 
fuccefsfully  transferr  into  example/  But  fpecial  Relations  of  Aft  ions 
fuch  as  are  the  wars  of  Peloponnefus  5  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus  3  the  Con- 
fpiracy  of  Cataline y  and  the  like,  ought  to  be  attired  with  a  more  pure 
and  lincere  Candor  of  Truth  than  th  ePerfeff  Hijlories  of  Times  3  be- 
caufe  in  them  may  be  chofen  au  Argument  more  particular  and  com- 
prehenfible  5  and  of  that  quality,  as  good  notice  and  certitude,  and 
full  information,  may  be  had  thereof:  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the 
ftory  of  Time  (fpecially  more  ancient  than  the  age  of  the  writer)  doth 
often  fail  in  the  memory  of  things,  and  containeth  blank  fpaces,  which 
the  wit  and  conjecture  ofthe  writer  (confidently  enough)  uleth  tofeize 
upon  and  fill  up.  Yet  this  which  we  lay,  touching  the  fincerity  of  Re- 
lations ,  muft  be  underftood  with  refervation,  for  indeed  it  muft  be 
confefled  (fince  all  mortal  good  laboureth  ofimperfeCtion,  and  conve¬ 
niences  with  dilconveniences  are  ufually  connext)  that  fuch  kind  of  Re - 
latio  ns  s  fpecially  if  they  be  publilhed  about  the  times  of  things  done  5 
feeing  very  often  they  are  written  With  pallion  or  partiality,  of  all  other 
narrations,  are  defervedly  moft  fufpe&ed.  But  again,  together  with 
this  inconvenience,  this  remedy  groweth  up  5  that  thefe  fame  Relations , 
being  they  are  not  fet  out  by  one  fide  only,  but  through  fa&ion  and 
partiary  affe&ions  are  commonly  publilhed  by  fome  or  other  on  both 
•fides  3  they  do  by  this  means  open  and  hedge  in  a  middle  way  between 
extremes  to  truth :  and  after  the  heat  ofpaffionsis  over,  they  become, 
to  a  good  and  wife  writer  of  Hiftory,  not  the  worft  matter  and  feeds 
ofa  perfeCt  Hiftory. 

§  As  touching  thole  points  which  feem  deficient  in  thefe  three  kinds 
of  Hiftory,  without  doubt  there  are  many  particular  Hiftories  (of  Ipch 
I  fpeak  as  may  be  had)  of  fome  dignity  or  mediocrity,  which  have  been 
hitherto  pafied  by,  to  the  great  detriment  ofthe  honour  and  fame  of 
fuch  Kingdoms  and  States*  to  which  they  were  due,  which  would  be 
too  tedious  here  to  obferve.  But  leaving  the  ftories  of  forreign  Na¬ 
tions,  tothecareofForreignPeffons,  left  I  Ihduld  become  Cur t of  't/s  in 
aliena  Repttb .  I  cannot  fail  to  reprefent  unto  Your  Majefty  the  in¬ 
dignity  and  unworthinefsof  the  Hiftory  of  England,  asitnow  is,  in  the 
main  continuation  thereof,  asalfo  the  partiality  and  obliquity  of  that 
of  Scotiam^  in  the  lateft  and  largeft  author  thereof:  fuppofing that 
it  would  be  honour  to  Your  Majehy,  and  a  work  acceptable  with  Po- 
fterity,  if  thislfland  of  Great  Brit  any  ^  as  it  is  now  joyned  in  a  Monar¬ 
chy  for  the  Ages  to  come,  fo  were  joyned  in  one  Hiftory  for  the  times 
paft,  after  the  manner  of  thefacred  Hiftory,  which  draweth  down  the 
ftory  ofthe  Ten  Tribes,  and  of  the  two  Tribes  as  Twins  together*  And 
ifit  lhallfeemthattheweightofthe  works  (which  certaioJyis  great 
and  difficult)  may  make  it  lefs  exattly,  according  to  the  worthinefs 
thereof,  performed  3  behold  an  excellent  period  of  much  Imaller  com- 
pals  or  time,  as  to  the  ftory  of  England  >  that  is  to  lay,  from  the  um- 
ting  ofthe  Rofes  to  the  uniting  of  the  Kingdoms  3  a  Ipace  of  time, 
which  tn  my  judgment  contains  more  variety  of rare  events  than  in  like 
number  of  Cucceffions  ever  was  known  in  an  Hereditary  Kingdome. 

For 
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For  k  begins  with  the  mixt  Title  to  a  Crowds  partly  by  might  partly 
by  right:  An  entry  by  Arms  5  an  eftablilhment  by  marriages  fo  there 
followed  times  anfwerable  to  thefe  beginnings  5  like  waves  after  a  great 
temped,  retaining  their  fwellings  and  agitations,  but  without  extre¬ 
mity  of  dor  m  5  but  Well  paft  through  by  the  wifdom  of  the  Pilot,  being 
me  of  the  inojl  fufficient  Kings  of  all  his  Prede  e'eff Or  s.  Then  followed  a 
King  whole  A&ions  conduced  rather  by  raftinefs,  than  counfel,  had 
much  intermixture  With  the  affairs  of  Europe  5  ballancing  and  inclining 
them  according  as  they  fwayed  5  In  whofetirrie  began  that  great  Altera¬ 
tion  in  ‘the  FcclefiafiicJl  Si  ate  $  fuch  as  very  feldom  comes  upon  the 
Stage.  Then  follow*ed  the  Reign  of a  Minor  3  then  an  Offer  ofan  Ufur- 
pati’om  though  it  wasVefy  fhort,  like  a  Fever  for  a  day :  Then  the  Reign  E"'Th 
of  a  woman  matcht  With  a  Fbrreigner :  Again,  of  a  woman  that  liv’d  mm*  . 
folitary  ana  unmarried.  And  the  clofe  of  all  Was  this  happy  and  glo-  Elifa> 
rious  event  5  that  is,  that  this  Ifland  divided  from  ill  the  world, Ihould 
be  united  in  it  felf,  hy  which  t hit  ancient  Oracle  given  to  AEneas,  virg.in,' 
which  prefaged  reft  unto  him  3  Antiqutim  exquirite  Matron  3  fhould  be  3* 
folfilfd  upon  the  moif  noble  Nations  of  England  and  Scotland,  now 
united  in  that  name  of  Britanni their  ancietii  Mother  3  as  a  Pledge 
and  Token  of  the  Period  and  Cortdufion,  now  found  of all  Wandrings 
and  Peregrination.  So  that  as  majjive  bodies  once  fhaken,  feel  certain 
Trepidations  before  they  fix  and  fettle  3  fo  it  feems  probable,  that  by 
the  Providence  of  God,  it  hath  come  to  pals,  That  this  Monarchy ,  be -  Jacobus: 
fore  it  fhould fettle  and  be  ejlablif  d  in  your  Majejiy  and  your  Royal  Progeny ,  jus  ^ 

(in  which  I  hope  it  is  firm  fixt  for  ever)  itfijould  undergoe  Jo  many  chan - 
ges ,  andvicijjhudes ,  as  prelufions  of  future  Stability. 

§  As  for  Live /,  when  I  think  thereon,  I  do  find  ftrange  that  thefe 
our  Times  have  fo  little  known,  ahd  acknowledged  their  own  virtues  3 
being  there  is  fo  feldom  any  Memorials  Or  Records  of  the  lives  ofthofe  who 
have  been  eminent  our  times .  For  although  Kings  and  fuch  as  have  ab¬ 
solute  fovefaignty,  may  be  few  3  and  Princes  in  free  Common-wealths 
(fo  many  States  being  collected  into  Monarchies,)  are  not  many  3  yet 
however,  there  hath  not  been  wanting  excellent  men  (though  living 
under  Kings,)  that  have  defervd  better,  than  an  incCrtain 1  and 
Fame  of  their  memories  3  or  fame  barren  and  naked  Efegie.V  For  here- 
in  the  invention  ot  one  of  the  late  Poets,  whereby  he  hath  well  enrich^ 
the  ancient  Fi&idh,  is  not  inelegant :  He  fains  that  at  the  end  of  the\ 

Thread  of  every  mans  life^  there  was  a  Medal  or  Tablet ,  whereon  the  name  \ 

Of  the  Dead  was  ftampi  3  and  that  time  waited  upon  the  (hears  of  the- 
fatal  Sifter,  and  as  foon  as  the  Thread  was  cut,  caught  the  Medals, 
and  carrying  them  away  3  a  little  after  threw  them  out  of  his  Bolbm  in¬ 
to  the  River  Lethe.  And  that  about  the  Bank  there  were  many  Birds, 
flying  up  and  down.,  that  would  get  the  Medals  3  and  after  they  had 
carried  them  in  their  beaks  a  little  while,  foon  after,  through  negli¬ 
gence  fuffered  them  to  fall  into  the  River.  Amongft  thefe  Buds  there  \ 

Were  a  few  fwans  found,  which  if  they  got  a  Medal  with  a  name,  they 
tiled  to  carry  it  to  a  certain  Temple  confecrate  to  Immortality.  But  fuch 
fwans  are  rare  in  our  Age:  And  although  many  men  more  mortal  in  \ 
their  vigilances  and  ftudics,  than  in  their  bodies,  defpife  the  Memory  ,  j 
cftheivlhme ,  as  if  it  were  fume  or  air,  Animas  nil  magna  laudis  egentes  :  Ply*,  fug- 
namely  whole Philofophy  and  feverity  Iprings  from  that  root,  Nonpri >  Epife> 
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us  Undes  contempftmus  quam  laudanda  facere  defcivimus.  Yet  that  will 
not  with  us,  prejudicate  Salomon's  Judgment,  The  memory  of  the  Iufi 
is  with  Benediction  ;  hut  the  name  of  the  wicked  / hall  pntrifie  :  The  one 
perpetually  flourifaes  the  other  inftantly  departs  into  Oblivion;  or 
dillolves  into  an  ill  Odour.  And  therefore  in  that  ftile  and  form  of 
fpeaking,  which  is  very  well  brought  in  u(e,  attributed  to  the  Dead, 
of  Happy  Memory  ;  of  Pious  Memory  ;  of  Bleffed  Memory  ;  We  lecm  to 
acknowledge  that  which  Cicero  alledgeth ;  borrowing  it  from  Demo- 
fthenes.  Bonam  Famam  propriam  effe  pojfejfionem  defunctorum  ;  which 
pofleffioij  I  cannot  but  note  that  in  our  age  it  lyes  much  waft  and  neg- 

^^Armcerning  Relations  it  could  be  in  truth,  wifti’d,  that  there 
were  a  greater  diligence  taken  therein :  For  there  is  no  Atftton  more  e- 
minent,  that  hath  not  fome  able  Pen  to  attendit,  which  may  take  and 
tranfcribe  it.  And  becaufe  it  is  a  Quality  not  common  to  all  men  to 
write  a  PerfeCt  Hiftory  to  the  life  and  Dignity  thereof;  (as  may  well 
appear  by  the  fmall  number,  even  of  mean  Writers  in  that  kind)  yet  if 
particular  Aftions  were  but  by  a  tolerable  Pen  reported,  as  they  pafs, 
it  might  be  hoped  that  in  fome  after  Age,  Writers  might  arlfe,  that 
might  compile  a  Perfect  Hiftory  by  the  help  and  alfiftance  offuch  Notes  : 
For  fuch  Collections  might  be  as  a  Nurfery  Garden ,  whereby  to  Plant  a 
fair  and  (lately  Garden,  when  time  ftiould  ferve. 


Chap.  VIII. 

»  r  -  ^  ^  t  ^  <ji 

The  Partition  of  the  Hiftory  of  Times,  into  Hiftory  Vniverfal  5  Jmd  ?af* 
ticular.  The  Advantages  and  Difadvantages  of  both .  ^ 

THE  Hiftory  of  Times  if  either  Vniverfal  $  or  ? articular  :  This  com* 
prehends  the  affairs  of  fome  Kingdom  3  or  State  }  or  Nation  :  That y 
the  affairs  of  the  whole  world .  Neither  have  there  been  wanting  thofe* 
who  would  feern  to  have  compofed  a  Hiftory  of  the  world ,  even  from  the 
Birth  thereof  prefenting  a  mifcellany  of  matter  and  compends  of  Reports 
for  Hiftory.  Others  have  been  confident  that  they  might  comprize,  as 
in  a  Perfeft  Hiftory ,  the  Ads  of  their  own  times,  memorable  through¬ 
out  the  world  }  which  was  certainly  a  generous  attempt,  and  of  lin¬ 
gular  ufe.  For  the  a&ions,  and  negotiations  of  men,  are  not  fo  divor¬ 
ced  through  the  divifion  of  Kingdoms,  and  Countries  5  but  that  they 
have  many  coincident  Connections :  wherefore  it  is  of  great  import  to 
behold  the  fates,  and  affairs  deftinate  to  one  age  or  time  drawn,  as  it 
were,  and  delineate  in  one  Table.  For  it  falls  out  that  many  writings  not 
to  be  defpifed  (fuch  as  are  they  whereof  we  fpake  before.  Relations ) 
which  perchance  otherwife  would  perifh }  nor  often  come  tothePrelsj 
or  at  leaft  the  chief  heads  thereof  might  be  incorporated  into  the  body 
of  fuch  a  General  Hiftory ,  and  by  this  means  be  fixed  and  preferved. 
Yet  notwithftandingifa  man  well  weigh  the  matter,  he  (hall  perceive 
that  the  Laws  of  a  Juft  Hiftory  are  fo  fevere  and  ftriCf,  as  they  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  obferv’d  in  (uch  a  vaftnefs  of  Argument ,  lo  that  the  MaBfefty  of 
Hftory  is  rather  minifht,  than  amplified  by  the  greatnefe  of  the  Bulk. 

For 
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For  it  comes  to  pafs  that  he  who  every  where  purfueth  filch  variety  of 
matter,  the  precifo  ftrittneft  of  Information  by  degrees  flackned  5  and 
his  own  diligence  difperfod  in  fo  many  things,  weakned  in  ail,  takes 
up  popular  Reports  and  Rumours  3  and  from  Relations  not  fa  authen- 
tick,  or  foriie  other  fuch  like  flight  fluff,  compiles  a  Hiftorj .  Moreover 
he  is  forced  (left  the  work  ftiould  grow  too  Voluminous)  purpofoly  to 
pals  over  many  occurrences  worth  the  relating,  and  many  times  to 
fall  upon  the  way  of  Epitomes  and  abridgments.  There  is  yet  another 
danger  of  rto  fmall  importance,  which  fuch  a  work  is  liable  unto,  which 
is  dire&ly  oppofod  to  the  profitable  ufo  of  Z)niverfal  Hiflory  3  for  as  Ge¬ 
neral  Hiflory  preferves  fome  Relations,  whicb,it  may  be5otherwife  would 
be  loft  5  fo  contrary  wife  many  times  it  extinguifhes  other  fruitful  Nar¬ 
rations  which  otherwifo  Would  have  lived  through  Breviaries,  which 
are  ever  accepted  in  the  world. 


Chap.  IX. 


Another  Partition  of  the  Hiflory  of  Times  into  Annals  and  Journal^ 

TH  E  Partition  of  the  Hiflory  of  Time  is  like  wife  well  made  into  An - 
nals  3  and  Journals  :  Which  Divifion, though  it  derive  the  names 
from  the  Period  of  Times,  yet  pertains  alfo  to  the  choice  ofBufinefs.  For 
Tacitus  faith  well,  when  falling  upon  the  mention  of  the  magnificence 
of  certain  ftrudhires,  prefontly  he  adds  5  Ex  dignitate  Populi  Ro,  reper - 
turn  effe9  res  iUuftres ,  Annalibus  $  Talia,  Diurnis  urbis  Aliis  mandari  s 
Applying  to  Annals ,  Matters  pf  State  3  to  Diaries ,  A&sand  Accidents 
of  a  meaner  nature  J  And  in  my  judgment  a  Difcipline  of  Heraldry 
would  be  to  purpofe  in  the  difpofing  of  the  merits  of  Books  5  as  of  the 
merits  of  Pcrfons.  For  as  nothing  doth  more  derogate  from  Civil  Af¬ 
fairs,  than  the  confufion  of  Orders  and  Degrees  3  fo  it  doth  not  a  little  j 
embafo  the  authority  of  a  grave  Hiflory ,  to  intermingle  matters  of  tri¬ 
vial  con(e<juence,  with  matters  of  State  5  fuch  as  are  Triumphs,  and 
Ceremonies,  Shews,  and  Pageants,  and  the  like.  Andfurely  it  could 
bewifht  that  this  diftin&ion  would  come  into  Cuftom.  In  our  Times 
Journals  are  in  ufe  only  in  Navigations,  and  Expeditions  of  war.  A- 
raongft  the  Ancients  it  was  a  point  of  Honour  to  Princes  to  have  the 
Adis  of  their  Court  referr’d  to  Journals,  Which  we  foe  Was  preforv'd  ifth; 
in  the  reign  of  Abafuetu»  King  of  Perfla ,  who,  when  he  could  not  take 
rcft,caird  for  theChronicles  3  wherein  he  reviewed  the  Treafon  of  the  f 
Evnuches  paft  in  his  own  time.  But  in  the  Diaries  of  Alexander  the  “uUr'v 
Great,  fuch  fmall  Particularities  wef  e  contained ,  that  if  he  chanc’d  but 
to  fleep  at  the  Table,  it  was  Rcgiftred.  For  neither  have  Annals  on¬ 
ly  compriz'd  grave  matters  3  and  Journals  only  light  3  but  all  were  pro* 
mifeuoufly,  and  curSorily  taken  in  Diaries  $  whether  of  greater,  or  of 
lefler  Importance. 
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Chap.  X. 

\  y  i  ^  ‘ 

A  second  Partition  of  Hiftory  Civil,  into  Simple,  and  Mixt.  §  Cof- 
mography  a  mixt  Hiftory. 

THe  laft  Partition  of  Civil  Hiftory  may  be  this.  Hiftory  Simple , 
and  Mixt.  The  Commune  Mixtures  are  two,  the  one  from 
Civil  Knowledge  ;  the  other  fpecially  from  Natural  .-  For  there 
is  a  kind  of  writing  introduc’d  by  foffle,  to  fet  down  their  Relations , 

not  continued  according  to  the  Series  of  the  Hiftory,  but  ptckt  out, 
according  to  the  choice  of  the  Author,  which  he  after  re-examines, and 
ruminates  upon  ;  and  taking  occafion  from  thofe  felefted  pieces,  dif- 
courfes  of  Civil  Matters.  Which  kind  of  Ruminated  Hiftory ,  we  do 
exceeding  well  allow  of  5  fo  fuch  a  Writer  do  it  indeed,  and  profefs 
himfelf  fo  to  do.  But  for  a  man  refolvedly  writing  a  Juft  Hiftory ,  eve- 
rv  where  to  ingeft  Politick.inter-lacings  ;  and  fo  to  break  off  the  thread 
of  the  ft  cry,  is  unfeafonable  and  tedious.  For  a  though  every  Wife 
Hiftory  be  full,  and  as  it  were  impregnant  with  Political  Precepts  and 
Counlels  5  yet  the  Writer  himfelf  Ihould  not  be  his  own  Mid-wife  at 

•thx  clfmography  likewife  is  a  mixt-HiUory ,  for  it  hath  (corn  Natural 
Hilary:  the  Regions  themfelves,  and  their  fite  and  commodities  5  from 
Civil  Hiftory,  Habitations,  Regiments  and  Manners  5  from  the  Mathe- 
maticks ,  Climates,  and  the  Configurations  of  the  Heavens,  under  which 
the  Coafts  and  Quarters  of  thejWorld  do  lye.  In  which  kind  of  Hi- 
flory  or  Knowledge,  we  have  caule  to  Congratulate  our  Times  5  for  the 
world  in  this  our  age,  'hath  throughdights  made  in  it,  after  a  wonder¬ 
ful  manner.  The  Ancients  certainly  .had  knowledge  of  the  ?w/,and 
ofth q  Antipodes'-,  •  1,  ;  .  '  '  ■»  •  ;  i 

■1  .  V  .  (.  V»  „  1  J  ,  ,,  .  \  •  ,  ’  ieQ  1  .  •  1 

(Nofqy  ubi  Primus  Equis  Oriens  afflavit  anhelis, 
lUic  fera  Rubens  accendit.  Lumina  pefret) 

and  rather  by  Demonftrations  than- by  Travels.  But  for  fomefmall 
keel  to  emulate  Heaven  it  felf$Tand  to  Circle  the  whole  Globe  of  the 
Earth,  with  a  more  oblique  and  winding  Courle,  than  the  Heavens  do  j 
this  is  the  glory  and  prerogative  of  our  Ages.  So  that  thejp,  Times 
may  juftly  bear  in  their  word ,  not  only  Plus  ultra ,  whereas  the  Anci¬ 
ents  ufed  non  ultra  5  and  alfo  imitabile  fulmen,  for  the  Ancients  nonimi- 

I  .  1  S'  1  *  .  .  '  .  V 
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labile  fulmen»'- 

rjTl3  '0\  .  .HiJJU.i  -4  .«  ... 

irg.ofn .  •  Demens  qui  Nimbos  &  non  imitabile  Fulmen» 

But  likewife  that  which  exceeds  all  admiration  imitabile  C telum,  our 
voyages ;  to  whom  it  hath  been  often  granted  to  wheel  ana  role  a- 
bout  the  whole  compals  of  the  Earth,  after  the  manner  of  Heavenly 
Bodies.  And  this  excellent  felicity  in  Nautical  Art,  and  environing  the 
rnrld,  may  plant  alfo  an  expe&ation  of  farther  Proficiencies  and  Augmen - 
•  '•  tationi 
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tat  ions  of  Sciences  5  fpecially  feeing  it  feems  to  be  decreed  by  the  Di¬ 
vine  Council  ,  that  thefe  two  (hould  be  Coevals,  for  fo  the  Prophet 
Daniel  (\ peaking  of  the  latter  times  fore-tells,  Plurimi  pertrahjibunt  &  Cap, 
augebitur  Scientia  :  as  if  the  through  Paffage,  or  Perluftration  of  the 
World,  and  the  various  propagation  of  knowledge  were  appointed  to 
be  in  the  fame  Ages  3  as  we  fee  it  is  already  performed  in  great  part  5 
feeing  our  times(do  not  much  give  place  for  Learning  to  the  former  two 
Periods ,  or  Returns  of  Learning  3  the  one  of  the  Grecians  3  the  other  of 
the  Romans  3  and  in  fome  kinds  far  exceed  them. 


1  to 


Chap.  XL 


L  The  Partition  of  Ecclefiajlical  Hijlory ,  into  the  General  Hijlory  of 
the  Church.  II.  Hijlory  of  Prophefie.  III.  Hijlory  of  Providence. 


H 


Ijlory  Ecclefiajlical  falls  under  the  fame  divifion  commonly  with 
Civil  Hijlory  3  for  there  are  Ecclefiajlical  Chronicles  3  there  are 


Lives  of  Fathers  3  there^are  Relations  of  Synods ,  and  the  like  ,  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Church,  fin  proper  expreffion  this  kind  of  Hiftory  is  di¬ 
vided,  into  the  Hijlory  of  the  Church  by  a  general  name ,  Hijlory  of  Pro - 
phejie  3  and  Hijlory  of  Providence.  The  firft  recordeth  the  times  and  dif¬ 
ferent  ftate  of  the  Church  Militant  3  whether  fhe  flote  as  the  Ar^in  the 
Deluge  3  or  fojourn  as  the  Arh^in  thelVildernefs  3  or  be  at  the  reft  as 
the  Arh^  in  the  Temple  3  that  is,  the  State  of  the  Church  in  P execution  5 
in  Remove  3  and  in  Peace.  In  this  Part  I  find  no  Defcience  3  but  rather 
more  things  abound  therein,  than  are  wanting  3  only  this  I  could  with, 
that  the  virtue  and  linearity  of  the  Narrations  were  arifwerable  to  the 
greatnefs  of  the  Mafs.  ! 

r  TirTffe^ecohTTart  which  is  the  Hijlory  of  Prophefie ,  confifteth  of 
i  two  Relatives  3  the  Prophefie  it  felf -3  and  the  accomplifoment  thereof: 
wherefore  the  defign  of  this  work  ought  to  be,  that  every  Prophefie  of 
\  Scripture  be  forted  with  the  truth  of  the  event  3  and  that  throughout 
all  the  ages  Of  the  world  3  both  for  Confirmation  of  Faith  3  as  alio  to 
plant  a  Di(cipline3  and  skill  in  the  Interpretation  of  Prophefies ,  which 
are  not  yet  accomplifiit.  Butin  this  work,that  latitude  muft  be  allow¬ 
ed  which  is  proper,  and  familiar  unto  Divine  Prophefies  3  that  their 
accomplifhmentsmay  be  both  perpetual  and  punctual :  For  they  refem- 
ble  the  nature  of  their  Author,  to  whom  one  day  is  as  a  thoufandyears , 
and  a  thoufand years  are  but  as  one  day  :  And  though  the  fulnefi  and 
height  of  their  complement  be  many  times  affigned  to  fome  certain  age, 
or  certain  point  of  time  ,  yet  they  have  neverthelels  many  ftairs  and 
feales  of  Accomplifhment  throughout  divers  Ages  of  the  world.  This 
Work  I  let  down  as  Deficient  3  but  it  is  of  that  nature  as  muft  be 
handled!  with  great  wifdom,  'fobriety ,  and  reverence,  or  not  at 
^slh-T-  j  j 

IlFThe  third  Part  which  is  the  Hittory  of  Providence  hath  fallen 
indeed  upon  the  Pens  of  many  pious  Writers,  but  not  without  fiding 

l  '  of 
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of  Partiaries  3  and  it  is  imployed  in  the  obfervation  of  that  divine  Cor* 
refpondence  which  often  interveneth  between  Gods  revealed  Will,  and  his 


\ 


fecret  Will .  For  though  the  Counfels  and  Judgements  of  God  be  (bob- 
2,  fcure,  that  they  are  infcrntable  to  the  Natural  man  3  yea,  many  times 
withdraw  themfelves  even  from  their  eyes.,  that  look  out  of  the  Ta¬ 
bernacle:  Yet  lbmetimes  by  turns  it  pleafeth  the  Divine  wifdom  for 
ihcf.  the  Confirmation  of  this  3  and  Confutation  of  thole  which  are  as  with - 
out  God  in  the  world  3  to  purpofe  them  to  be  feen  written  in  fuch  Capi- 
.2.  tal  Letters;,  that,  as  the  Prophet  fpeaketh3  Every  one  that  runs  by,  may 
read  them  3  that  is3  that  men  meerly  Senfual  and  Carnal  3  who  make  hajle 
to  poft  over  thofe  divine  Judgements  3  and  never  fix  their  cogitations  up¬ 
on  them  :  yet  though  they  are  upon  the  fpeed 3  and  intend  nothing  left,  they 
are  urgd  to  acknowledge  them .  Such  as  are  late,  and  unlooked  for 
Judgements  3  unhopedfor  Deliverances  fuddenly  (hining  forth  3  the 
divine  Counfels,  pafling  through  fuch  Serpentine  windings,  and  won¬ 
derful  mazes  of  things  3  at  length  manifeftly  difintangling  and  clearing 
themfelves.  Which  (erve  not  only  for  the  Confolation  of  the  minds  of 
the  Faithful  3  but  for  tfie  Aftonifhment  and  Convi&ion  of  the  Confid¬ 
ences  of  the  Wicked. 


Chap.  XII 


The  Appendices  of  Hifiory  Converfant  about  the  words  of  Men,~as  Hi - 
fiory  it  felf  about  the  Deeds  The  Partition  thereof  into,  Orations * 
§  Letters .  §  ' And  Apophthegms.  j 


lit  not  the  Deeds  only ,  but  the  Words  alfo  of  Men 3  fijouldbe  retained 
in  Memory .  It  is  true  that  fometimes  Words  are  inferted  into  the 


Hiftory  it  felf3  (o  far  as  they  conduce  to  a  more  perlpicuous,  and  (b- 
lemn  Delivery  of  Deeds .  But  the  fajings  and  words  of  men 3  are  pre- 
lerved  properly  in  Books  of  Orations  ^Ep  files  3  and  Apophthegms.  And 
certainly  tile  Orations ,  of  wife  men  made  touching  bufinete,  and  mat¬ 
ters  of  grave  and  deep  importance,  much  conduce,  both  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  things  themfelves  3  and  to  Elocution. 

ir~TW>t  greater  Inftrudions;  for  Civil  Prudence,  are  from  the  Let¬ 
ters  of  great  Perfonages  ,  touching  the  Affairs  of  State.  And  of  the 
I  words  of  men,  there  is  nothing  more  found  and  excellent,  than  are  Let - 
{  ters  3  for  they  are  more  natural  than  Orations  3  more  advifed  than  fud - 
dain  Conferences.  The  fame  Letters,  when  they  are  continued  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  (equel  of  times  (as  is  obferved  in  thofe  fent  by  Embafladors, 
Governours  of  Provinces,  and  other  Minifters  ofEftate)  are  without 
Queftion  of  all  other  the  mofi  precious  provifton  for  H fiory . 

§  Neither  are  Apophthegms  only  for  delight ,  and  ornament  5  but 
'*  for  real  BufinefiTes  3  and  Civil  Ufages,  for  they  are,  as  he  (aid,  3  Secures 
aut  mucrones  verborum,  which  by  their  (harp  edge  cut  and  penetrate 
the  knots  of  Matters  and  Bufinels :  And  Occafions  run  round  in  a  Ring, 
and  what  was  once  profitable,  may  again  be  pra&is’d  3  and  again  be 
effeftual ,  whether  a  man  (peak  them  as  ancient  3  or  make  them  his 


\ 


own. 
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own.  Neither  can  it  be  doubted  but  that  is  ufeful  in  Civil  negotiati 
ons,  which  a  c<efar  himfelf  hath  honour'd  by  his  own  example  5  it  is 
pity  his  book  is  loft  ,  feeing  what  we  have  in  this  kind,  feems  to  be  col- 
le&ed  with  little  choice.  Thus  much  ofHifiory ,  namely  of  that  part  of 
Learnings  which  anfwereth  to  one  of  the  Cells,  or  Domicils  of  the  un¬ 
demanding,  which  is,  Memory .  | 


Chap.  XIII. 

The  Second  Principal  Part  of  Humane  Learning  Poefie  3  1.  The  Par* 

tition  of  Poefie  into  Narrative.  II.  Dramatical.  III.  And  Pa* 
rabolical.  §  Three  Examples  of  Parabolical  Poefie  propounded > 
IV.  Natural.  V.  Political.  VI.  Moral. 

NOw  let  us  proceed  to  Poefie .  Poefie  is  a  kind  of  Learning  in  words 
refrained  3  in  matter  loofe  and  licens'd  3  fo  that  it  is  referred  ,  aS 
we  faid  at  firft,to  the  Imagination  3  which  ufeth  to  devife,  and  contrive, 
unequal  and  unlawful  Matches  and  Divorces  of  things.  And  Poefie  , 
as  hath  been  noted,  is  taken  in  a.double  fence  5  as  it  refpe&s  IVords  3  o> 
as  it  refpeBs  Matter .  In  the  firft  fence ,  it  is  a  kind  of  Chara&er  of  fpeech  5 
for  Verfe,  is  a  kind  of  Stile  and  Form  of  Elocution,  and  pertains  not  td 
Matter  3  for  a  true  Narration  may  be  compofed  in  Verfe  3  and  a  Feigned 
in  Profe.  In  the  latter  fence ,  we  have  determined  it,  a  Principal  mem¬ 
ber  of  Learning ,  and  have  placed  it  next  unto  Hifiory  3  feeing  it  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  than  Imitation  of  Hifiory  at  pleafure,  Wherefore  feaTching 
and  purfuing  in  our  Partition  the  true  veins  of  Learning  5  and  in  many 
points,  not  giving  place  to  cuftom,  and  the  received  Divifions  3  we  have 
diftnifled  Satyrs ,  and  Elegies ,  and  Epigramms ,  and  Odes, and  the  like,  and 
referred  them  to  Philofophy  and  Arts  of  speech.  Under  the  name  of 
Poefie ,  we  treat  only  of  Hifiory  Feigned  at  Pleafure, 

I.  The  trueft  Partition  of  Poefie,  and  moft  appropriate,  befides  thofe 
Divifions  common  to  it  with  Hiftory  (for  there  are  feign'd  Chronicles , 
feign  d  Lives,  and  feign'd  Relations')  is  this,  that  it  is  cither  Narrative  5 
or  Reprejentative ,  or  Allufive;  Narrative  is  a  meer  imitation  of  Hifiory , 
that  in  a  manner  deceives  us  3  but  that  often  it  extols  matters  above 
belief.  Dramatical  or  Reprefentative ,  is  as  it  were  a  vifible  Hifiory  y 
for  it  fets  out  the  Image  of  things,  as  if  they  were  Prefent  3  and  Hiflo-' 
ry ,  as  if  they  were  Paft.  Parabolical  or  Allufive  is  Hifiory  with  the  Type9 
which  brings  down  the  Images  of  the  underfianding  to  the  Obje&s  of 

itSenfi^,,^ — . — _ 

§  As  for  Narrative  Poefie,  or  if  you  pleafe  Heroical,  (fb  yoti  under- 
Itand  it  of  th e  Matter,  not  of  the  Verfe )  it  feems  to  be  railed  altoge¬ 
ther  from  a  noble  foundation  3  which  makes  much  for  the  Dignity  of 
mans  Nature.  For  feeing  this  fenfible  world,  is  in  dignity  inferiour  to 
the  foul  of  Man,  Poefie  feems  to  endow  Humane  Nature  with  that 
which  Hifiory  denies  3  and  to  give  fatisfa&ion  to  the  Mind,  With,  at 
leaft,  the  (hadow  of  things,  where  the  fubftance  cannot  be  had.  For 
if the  matter  be  throughly  confidered  3  a  ftrong  Argument  may  be 
drawn  from  Poefie,  that  a  more  (lately  greatnefs  of  things  3  a  more  per- 
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fe&  Order  j  and  a  more  beautiful  variety  delights  the  foul  of  Man,  than 
any  way  can  be  found  in  Nature, fince  the  Fall.  Wherefore  feeing  the 
Afts  and  Events,  which  are  the  fubjeft  of  true  Hijiory ,  are  not  of  that 
amplitude,  as  to  content  the  mind  of  Man  }  Poefie  is  ready  at  hand  to 
feign  A&s  more  Heroical.  Becau fetrue  Hijiory  reports  the  fuccefles  of 
bulinefs ,  not  proportionable  to  the  merit  of  Virtues  and  Vices  5  Poejie 
corre&sit,  and  prefents  Events  and  Fortunes  according  to  defert,  and 

according  to  the  Law  of  Providence  :  becaufe  true  Hijiory ,  through 
the  frequent  fatiety  and  (imilitude  of  Things  ,  works  a  diftaft  and  mi- 
fprifion  in  the  mind  of  Man  }  Poejie  cheereth  and  refrelhes  the  foul  3 
chanting  things  rare,  and  various,  and  full  of  vicifiitudes.  So  as  Poejie 
ferveth  and  conferreth  to  Delegation,  Magnanimity  and  Morality  5  and 
therefore  it  may  feem  defervedly  to  have  forne  Participation  of  Divine- 
pefs }  becaufe  it  doth  raife  the  mind  ,  and  exalt  the  fpirit  with  high 
raptures,  by  proportioning  the  (hews  of  things  to  the  defires  of  the 
mind  5  and  not  fubmitting  the  mind  to  things,  as  Reafon  and  HiJfo/y 
do.  And  by  thefe  allurements,  and  congruities,  whereby  it  cherifheth 
the  foul  of  man*  joynedalfowith  confortof  Mufick,  whereby  it  may 
more  fweetly  infinuate  it  felf,it  hath  won  fuch  accefs,  that  it  hath  been 
in  eftimation  even  in  rudefimes,  and  Barbarous  Nations,  when  other 

Poejie  ,  which  brings  thp  World  up¬ 
on  the  Jiage ,  is  of  excellent  ufe,  if  it  were  not  abufed.  For  the  Inftru- 
ftions,  and  Corruptions  of  the  Stage.,  may  be  great  5  but  the  corrupti¬ 
ons  in  this  kind  abound  5  the  Difeipline  is  altogether  neglefted  in  our 
times.  For  although  in,  Modern  Common-wealths,  Stage*playes  be 
butefleemed  a  fport  or  paftime,  unlefs  it  draw  from  the  Satyr,  and  be 
mordent}  yet  the  care  of  the  Ancients  was,  that  it  fhould  inftruft  the 
minds  of  men  unto  virtue.  Nay,  wife  men  and  great  Philofophers 
have  accounted  it,  as  the  Archet,-  or  mufical  Bow  of  the  Mind.  And 
certainly  it  is  mod:  true ,  and  as  it  were,  a  fecret  of  nature  ,  that  the 
minds  of  meti  are  more  patent  to  ajfecfions  ,  and  imprejjions ,  Congregate 3 
than  folitary . 

i»,  «i.—. 

ill.  But  Poejie  Allujive ,  or  Parabolical ,  excels  the  reji,  and  feemethto  be 
afacred  and  venerable  things  efpecially  feeing  Religion  it  felf  hath  al¬ 
lowed  it  in  a  worh^of  that  nature ,  and  by  it ,  trajicis  divine  commodities 
ivith  men .  But  even  this  alio  hath  been  contaminate  by  the  levity  and 
indulgence  of  mens  wits  about  Allegories.  And  it  is  of  ambiguous  ufe, 
and  applied  to  contrary  ends.  For  it  ferves  for  Obfcuration  }  and  it 
ferveth  alio  for  Illujiration  :  in  this  it  feems,  there  was  fought  away 
how  to  teach }  in  that  an  Art  how  to  conceal.  And  this  way  of  teach¬ 
ing,  which  conduceth  to  Illujiration,  was*  much  in  ufe  in  the  Ancient 
times :  for  when  the  inventions  and  conclufions  of  humane  reafon, 
(which  are  now  common  and  vulgar)  were  in  thofe  ages  ftrange  and 
unufual  }  the  underftandings  of  men  were  not  fe  capable  of  that  fiib- 
tilty,  unlefs  fuch  difeourfes ,  by  refemblances  and  examples  ,  were 
brought  down  to  fenfe.  Wherefore  in  thofe  firft  ages,  all  were  full  of 
Fables ,  and  of  Parables,  and  of  AEnigmaes,  and  of  Similitudes  of  all  forts. 
Hence  the  Symboles  of  Pythagoras  }  the  AEnigmacs  of  Sphynx }  and  the 
Fables  of  AEfop  }  and  the  like.  So  the  Apophthegmes  of  the  Ancient 
(ages,  were  likewife  expreffed  by  fimilitudes .  So  Menenius  Agrippa , 

>  -  *  -  *  amongft 
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amongft  the  Romans,  a  Nation  in  that  Age  not  learned,  reprefled  a  fe- 
dition  by  a  Fable.  And  as  Hieroglyphicfs  were  before  letters  3  fo  Para¬ 
bles  were  before  Arguments .  So  even  at  this  day,  and  ever,  there  is 
and  hath  been  much  life,  and  vigour  in  Parables  3  becaufe  Arguments 
cannot  be  fo  fenflble,  nor  examples  fo  fit.  There  is  another  ufe  of  Para¬ 
bolical  Pocjy0  oppofite  to  the  former ,  which  tendeth  to  the  folding  up  of  thofe 
things  3  the  dignity  whereof  deferves  to  be  retired^  and  diftinguijht,  as 
With  a  drawn  Curtain  :  That  is0  when  the  fecrets  and  myfteries  of  Religion , 

Policy ,  and  Philofophy  are  veiled ,  and  invented  with  Fables ,  and  Para¬ 
bles.  But  whether  there  be  any  miftical  fence  couched  under  the  anci¬ 
ent  Fables  of  the  Poets ,  may  admit  fome  doubt :  and  indeed  for  our  part 
We  incline  to  this  opinion,  as  to  think,  that  there  was  an  infiufed  my* 
ftery  in  many  of  the  ancient  Fables  of  the  Poets .  Neither  doth  it  move 
us  that  thefe  matters  are  left  commbnly  to  School-boys,  and  Gramma¬ 
rians,  andfoareembafed,  that  we  (hould  therefore  make  a  flight  judge¬ 
ment  upon  them :  but  contrary  wife  becaufe  it  is  clear,  that  the  writings 
which  recite  thofe  Fables  6  of  all  the  writings  of  men,  next  to  facred  writ, 
are  the  moft  ancient  3  and  that  the  Fables  themfelves,  are  far  more  an¬ 
cient  than  they  (being  they  are  alledged  by  thofe  writers,  not  as  exco¬ 
gitated  by  them,  but  as  credited  and  recepted  before)  they  feem  to  be 
like  a  thin  fine  rarified  Air,  which  from  the  traditions  of  more  Ancient 
Nations,  fell  into  the  Flutes  of  the  Grecians.  And  becaufe  that  what- 
foever  hath  hitherto  been  undertaken  for  interpretation  of  thefe  Para¬ 
bles ,  namely  by  unskilful  men,  not  learned  beyond  common  places, gives 
us  no  fatisfaftion  at  all  3  we  thought  good  to  refertPhilofopy  according  fi 
to  ancient  Parables,  in  the  number  of  Deficients. 

§  And  we  will  anriH^ni^mpFe  dftwo^Fthilwofk :  not  that  the 
matter  perhaps  is  offuch  moment :  but  to  maintain  the  purpofe  of  our 
defign.  That  is  this  3  that  if  any  portion  of  thefe  works,  which  we  re¬ 
port  as  Deficient ,  chance  to  be  more  obfeure  thau  ordinary  5  that  we 
always  propofe,  either  Precepts,  or  Examples,  for  the  perfecting  of 
that  work  3  left  perchance  fome  fhould  imagine  ,  that  our  conceit 
hath  only  comprehended  fome  light  notions  of  them  3  and  that  we  like 
Augures,  only  meafure  Countries  in  our  mind,  but  know  not  how  to 
fet  one  foot  forward  thither.  As  for  any  other  part  defe&ive  in  Poefy, 
we  find  none  3  nayrather,  Poefy  being  a  plant  coming,  as  it  were,  from 
the  luft  of  a  rank  foil,  without  any  certain  feed,  it  hath  fprung  up,  and 
fpread  abroad  above  all  other  kind  of  Learning.  But  now  we  will 
propound  examples,  in  number  only  three,  one  from  things  Natural  3 
one  from  Political  3  and  one  from  Moral. 

% 

__  The  firfi  example  of  Philofophy ,  according  to  Ancient  Parades  in 
things  Natural.  Of  the  llniverfe,  according  to 
the  Fable  of  Pan. 

•  >  .  ,  r  ,  ’  *  « 
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'  IV.  The  Original  of  Pan,  the  Ancients  leave  doubtful  3  for  fome  fay  H  ^ 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  Mercury ,  others  attribute  unto  him  a  far  diaerent  Hynli 
beginning :  For  they  affirm  that  all  Penelopes  fuitors  had  to  do  with  her,  rod.Eur, 
and  front  this  promifeuous  A£t  Pan  defeended,  a  common  offfpriiig  to 
tfiem  ail.  There  is  a  third  conceit  of  his  birth,  not  to  be  pa  fled  over : 
for  fome  report  that  he  was  the  foil  of  Jupiter  and  Bybrk>  which  irgnffies 
i  •’  ,  '  com- 
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contumelie.  But  however  begotten,  the  Parc*,  they  fay,  were  his  li¬ 
fters,  who  dwelt  in  a  cave  under  ground  3  but  Van  remained  in  the  open 
Air.  The  figure  and  form.  Antiquity  reprefented  him  by,"  was  this. 
He  had  on  his  head  a  pair  of  Horns,  rifing  in  a  (harp,  acuminate  to  hea¬ 
ven  5  his  body  (bagged,  and  hairy  5  his  beard  very  long  5  his  (hape  bi- 
formed  5  above  like  a  man,  below  like  abeaftj  finifht  with  thefeetof 
a  Goat.  He  bare  thefe  enfigns  of  Jurifdi&ion  3  in  his  left  hand  a  pipe 
of  feven  Reeds  3  in  his  right  a  (beep  hook  or  a  ftaff,  at  the  upper  end 
crooked  or  indexed :  he  was  clad  with  a  Mantle  made  of  a  Leopards 
skin.  The  dignities  and  offices  attributed  unto  him  were  thefe  3  that 
he  was  the  God  of  Hunters  3  of  Shepherds  3  and  of  all  Rural  Inhabi¬ 
tants:  Lo.  Prefident  Mountains  3  and  next  to  Mercury,  the  Embafla- 
dour  of  the  Gods.  Moreover  he  was  accounted  the  Leader,  and  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Nymphs  3  which  were  always  wont  to  dance  the  Rounds, 
and  frisk  about  him :  his  train  were  the  Satyrs,  and  the  old  Sileni :  He 
had  power  alfo  to  ftrike  men  with  terrors,  and  thofe  efpecially  vain, 
and  fuperftitious,  which  are  termed  Panick  fears.  His  Atfs  recorded 
C,A  are  not  many  *  was5  l^at  challenged  Cupid  at  wreftling, 

au  '  '5‘  in  which  conflict  he  had  the  foil  3  caught  Typhon  in  a  net,  and  held  him 
Claud  de  faft#  Moreover  when  Ceres  being  fad  and  vext  for  the  Rape  of  Proferpi~ 
r. Profer.  ^  ^ad  hid  her  felf,  and  that  all  the  Gods  took  pains, by  difperfingthem- 
felves  feveral  ways,  to  find  her  out  3  it  was  only  Pans  good  fortune,  as 
he  was  hunting,  to  lite  on  her,  and  to  give  the  firft  intelligence  where 
fhe  was.  He  prefixed  alfo  to  put  it  to  the  trial,who  was  the  better  mu- 
0vI(J:  fician  he  or  Apollo ,  and  by  the  judgment  of  Midas  was  preferred  3  for 

Met.xi.  which  judgment,  Midas  had  a  pair  of  AfTesears  fecretly  imped  to  his 
head.  Of  the  Love-tricks  of  Pan,  there  is  nothing  reported,  oratleaft 
not  much  3  a  thing  to  be  wondred  at,  efpecially  being  among  a  Troop 
of  Gods  fo  profufely  amorous.  This  alfo  is  laid  of  him,  That  he  loved 
the  Nymph  Eccho, whom  he  took  to  wife  3  and  one  pretty  wench  more 
called  Syrinx ,  towards  whom  Cupid  (in  an  angry  revengeful  humour 
becaufe  fo  audacioufly  he  had  challenged  him  at  wreftling)  inflamed  his 
defire.  So  he  is  reported  once  to  have  follicited  the  Moon  apart  into 
the  high  Woods.  Moreover  he  had  no  if  foe  (which  is  a  marvel  alfo, 
feeing  the  Gods,fpecially  thofe  of  the  male-kind,were  very  Generative) 
only  he  was  the  reputed  Father  of  a  little  Girl  called  Iambe ,  that  with 
many  pretty  tales  was  wont  to  make  ftrangers  merry  5  and  fome  thought 
that  fhe  was  begotten  of  his  wife  Eccho.  The  Parable  feemeth  to  be 
this. 


§  Pan  as  the  very  name  imports  reprefents,  or  layeth  open  the  world, 
ox  the  world  of  things.  Concerning  his  Original  there  are  only  twoo- 
pinions  that  go  for  Currant :  For  either  he  came  of  Mercury ,  that  is  the 
Word  of  God ,  which  the  holy  Scriptures,  without  all  Controverfie,af- 
firm  3  and  the  Philofophers,  fuch  as  were  the  more  Divine,faw  3  or  elfe 
from  the  confufed  feeds  of  things .  For  fome  of  the  Philofophers 
Laerf.in  held,  that  the  Seeds  and  Principles  of  Nature,  were  even  in  the  fob- 
Anaxag.  ftanCe  infinite,  hence  the  opinion,  of  Si  milary  Parts  primordial,  was 
brought  in  3  which  Anaxagoras  either  invented,  or  celebrated.  Some 
more  acutely  and  foberly,  think  it  fufficient  to  falve  the  variety  of  Na- 
iaerf  in  ture ,  if  feeds,  the  fame  in  fubftance,  be  only  diverfified  in  form  and 
!1|,£S0“  figure  3  certain  and  definite  3  and  placed  the  reft  in  the  inclofure,  and 
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bofomof  the  feedsT  From  this  fpring,  the  opinion  of  Atomes  is  deri- 
ved  "which  Democritus  maintain’d  5  and  Lkcippus  found  out.  But  o-  v|^*m 
therk  though  they  affirm  only  one  Principle  of  Nature  (Thales  waters 
Anaximenes  Air  5  Heraclitus  Fire)  yet  they  have  defined  that  Principle, 
which  is  one  in  Aft,  to  be  various  and  difpenfable  in  power  5  as  that 
wherein  the  feeds  of  all  natural  effences  lie  hidden.  They  who  have 
introduced  the  firft  Matter  every  way  difarayed,  and  unformed,  and  /« 
indifferent  to  any  form  (as  Plato  and  Arifiotle  did)  came  to  a  far  nea- 
rer  and  natural  refemblance  of  the  Figure  of  the  V  arable .  For  they  con¬ 
ceiv’d  the  Matter  as  a  common  Courtezan  5  and  the  Forms  as  Suitors. 

So  as  all  the  Opinions  touching  the  beginnings  of  things  come  to  this 
point,  and  maybe  reduc’d  to  this  diftribution  5  that  the  world  took 
beginning  either  from  Mercury  3  or  from  Penelope  $  and  all  her  fuitors. 

The  third  conceit  of  pins  Original  is  fuch,  as  it  feems  that  the  Grecians 
either  by  intercourfe  with  the  Egyptians  3  or  one  way  or  other,  had 
heard  fomething  of the  Hebrew  myfteries.  For  it  points  to  the  (late 
of  the  World  not  confidered  in  the  abfolute  produftion  3  but  as  it  itooci 
after  the  fall  of  Adam,  expos’d  and  made  fubjeft  to  Death  aud  Corrup¬ 
tion:  For  in  that  ftate  it  was,  and  remains  to  this  day  3  theon-fprmg 
of  God  3  and  of  Sin,  or  Contumely  :  For  the  like  fin  of  Adam  was  a  kind 
of  Contumely, when  he  would  be  like  God .  And  therefore  all  thefe  three 
Narrations  concerning  the  manner  of  Vans  Birth,  may  feem  true  3d  they 
be  rightly  diftinguiftit  according  to  things  and  times.  For  this  Pan 
as  we  now  behold  and  comprehend  it,  took  beginning  from  the  word 
ofGod,  by  the  means  of  confufed  matter,  which  yet  was  the  work  of 
God  and  the  entrance  of  Prevarication,  and  through  it  of  corrupti- 

°n^  The  Deftinies  may  well  be  thought  the  fitters  of  Pan ,  or  Nature. : 
for  the  beginnings,  and  continuances,  and  difiolutions  3  the  Depreffi” 
onsalfo,  and  eminencies,  and  labours,  and  felicities  .of  things  3  and 
whatfoever  conditions  of  a  particular  Nature,  are  called  Fates  ovDefit- 
nics  :  which  yet,  unlett  it  be  in  fome  noble  individuate  as  a 

Man,  a  City,  ora  Nation,  commonly  are  not  acknowledged  But 
Pan,  that  is,  theN atureof  things,  is  the  caufe  ot  thefe  feveral  dates, 
and  qualities  in  every  particular ;  fo  as  in  refped  of  Individuals,  the 
Chain  of  nature,  and  the  thread  of  the  Deftinies,  re  the  fame.  More¬ 
over  the  Ancients  feigned,  that  Pan  ever  lived  in  the  open  Air  ;  but 
the P arete,  or  Deftinies,  in  a  mighty  fubterraneous  Cave;  from  whence 
with  an  infinite  fwiftnefs  they  flew  to  men :  becaufe  the  nature  and  com¬ 
mon  face  of  the  Vniverfe  is  apert,  and  vifible  5  but  the  individual  Fates 
of  Particulars  are  fecret,  fwift,  and  fuddatn.  But  if  Fate  be  taken  in 
a  more  general  acception,  as  to  fignifie  the  more  notable  on  y,  an  not: 
every  common  event  5  yet  in  that  fenfealfo,  the  fignification  lscorre- 
fpondent  to  the  univerfal  ftate  of  things  5  feeing  from  the  order  ofN-r- 
twe,  there  is  nothing  fo  fmall  which  comes  to  pafs  without  a  Caufe  ; 
and  nothing  foabfolutely  great,  as  to  be  independent  ;  lo  that  the  ve¬ 
ry  Fa  brick  of  Nature  coriiprehendeth  in  the  lap  and  boiom  thereof,  eve¬ 
ry  event  fmall  or  great ;  and  by  a  conftant  rule diftlofeth  them  indue 
leafon  'wherefore  no  marvel  if  the  Faroe  be  brought  in, as  the  legiti¬ 
mate  Sifted  of  ••  For  Fortune  is  the  daughter  of  the  fbolilh  vulgar; 
and  found  favour  only  with  the  more  uufound  PhOofophefs.  Certain- 
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ly  the  words  of  Epicurus  favour  lefs  of  Dotage  than  of  prophanenefs 
Senec.in  wfiere  he  faith  3  Pr<eftare,  credere  fabulam  Deorum ,  quam  Fatum  ajfere - 
Epifl‘  re.  As  if  any  thing  in  the  frame  of  nature  could  be  like  an  Ifland,  which 
is  Separate  from  the  connexion  of  the  continent.  But  Epicurus  (as  it  is 
evident  from  his  own  words)  accommodating,  and  fubje&ing  his  No* 
jural  Philo  fop  hy  to  his  Moral 3  would  hear  of  no  opinion  which  might 
prefs  and  ding  the  confidences  or  any  way  difcalm,  and  trouble  that 
Euthymia ,  or  Tranquillity  of  mind ,  which  he  had  receiv’d  from  Demo¬ 
critus.  Wherefore  being  more  indulgent  to  the  delufions  of  his  own 
fancyes,  than  patient  of  truth  3  he  hath  fairly  call  off  the  yoak,  and 
abandon’d  as  well  the  NeceJJity  of  Fate ,  as  the  Fear  of  the  Gods .  And 
thus  much  concerning  the  Fraternity  off  an  with  th  eDeJlinies. 

§  Horns  are  attributed  unto  the  World,  broad  at  the  root,  (harp  at 
the  top  5  the  nature  of  all  things  being  like  a  Pyramis  leflening  upwards. 
For  Individuals  in  which  the  Bafe  of  nature  is  fpread  out  5  being  infi¬ 
nite,  are  colle&ed  into  Species ,  which  are  many  alfo  5  Species  again 
rife  up  into  Generals  3  and  thefe  afcending  are  contracted  into  more  U- 
niverfal  Generalities  3  fo  that  at  length,  nature  may  feem  to  dole  in  a 
unity  3  which  is  fignified  by  the  Pyramidal  Figure  of  Pans  Horns,  Nei- 
ther  is  it  to  be  wondr’d  at,  that  Pan  toucheth  heaven  with  his  horns  5 
feeing. the  tranfcendentals  of  Nature ,  or  Vniverfal  ideas ,  do  in  fome 
lort  reach  things  Divine.  Wherefore  Homer s famous  Chain  of  Natural 
Uiad.ix.  caufes ,  tyed  to  the  foot  of  Iupiters  Chair,  was  celebrated.  And  it  is 
plain,  that  no  man  convex  font  m  Met  aphyficfa  and  thofe  things  which 
in  Nature  are  Eternal ,  and  immoveable,  and  that  hath  never  fo  little 
withdrawn  his  mind  from  the  fluid  ruin  offublunary  things,  which  doth 
not  at  the  lame  inftant  fall  upon  Natural  Theology  :  fo  direCt  and  com¬ 
pendious  a  paflage  it  is,  from  the  top  of  the  Pyramis ,  to  matters  Di* 
vine. 

§  The  body  of  Nature  is  elegantly  and  and  lively  drawn  Hairy ,  re- 
prefenting  the  beams  of  things ,  for  beams  are,  as  it  were,  the  hairs  or 
bridles  of  nature  3  and  every  Creature  is  more  or  lefs  Beamy  3  which 
is  mod  apparent  in  the  faculty  of  feeing  3  and  no  lefs  in  every  magne- 
tick  virtue,  and  operation  upon  didance  3  for  whatfoever  worketh  up¬ 
on  any  thing  upon  Diftance,  that  may  rightly  be  faid  to  dart  forth  rays. 
Moreover  Pans  beard  is  faid  to  be  exceeding  long,  becaufe  the  beams  or 
influences  of  the  Heavens  3  and  fpecially  of  the  Sun,  do  operate,  and 
pierce  fartheft  of  all  3  fo  that  not  only  the  furface,  but  the  inward  bow¬ 
els  of  the  earth  have  been  turn’d  3  fubduc’d  3  and  impregnate,  with  the 
mafculine  Spirit  of  the  heavenly  influence.  And  the  form  of  Pans  beard 
is  the  more  elegant  3  becaufe  the  Sun, when  his  higher  part,  is  fhadow- 
ed  with  a  Cloud,  his  beams  break  out  in  the  lower  3  and  fo  appears  to 
the  eye  as  if  he  were  bearded. 

p§  Nature  is  alfo  mod  expreflively  fet  forth  with  a  bi-formed  Body  $ 
in  reference  to  the  Differences  between  fuperiour  and  inferiour  bodies. 
For  the  one  part,  by  reafon  of  their  beauty  3  and  equability  5  and  con* 
ftancy  of  motion  5  and  dominion  over  the  earth  3  and  earthly  things  5 
is  aptly  fet  out  by  the  fhape  of  man  :  And  the  other  part  in  refpedi:  of 
their  perturbations  3  and  irregular  motions  3  and  that  they  are  for  mod 
part  commanded  by  the  Celeftial  3  may  be  well  fitted  with  the  figure 
of  a  bruit  beaji.  Again  this  fame  bi -formed  defcription  of  his  body ,  per- 
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tains  to  the  participation  of  the  (pecies  or  kind  5  for  no  fpeeies  of  Na¬ 
ture,  feems  to  be  Ample  3  but,  as  it  were  participating  aud  compounded 

of  two,  Eflential  Ingredients.  For  Man  hath  fomething  of  a  Bead  •  a 
Bead  fomething  of  a  Plant :  a  Plant  fomething  of  an  inanimate  Body* 
and  all  natural  things  are  indeed  bi-formed  3  and  compounded  of  a  fL 
periour  and  inferiour  kind.}  F 

§  It  is  a  witty  Allegory  that  fame,  of  the  feet  of  the  Goat  3  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  upward  tending  motions  of  Terredrial  bodies  towards  the  re- 
gions  of  the  air  3  and  of  the  heaven  5  where  al(o  they  become  penfiie  5 
and  from  thence  are  rather  forc’d  down,  than  fall  down.  For  the  Goat 
is  a  mounting  Animal,  that  loves  to  be  hanging  upon  rocks,  and  preci¬ 
pices,  and  deep  hills :  And  this  is  done  alfo  in  a  wonderful  manner 
even  by  thofe  things  which  are  dedinated  to  this  inferiour  Globe  3  as 
may  manifedly  appear,  in  Clouds  and  Meteors, ,  And  it  was  not  without 
the  grounds  of  reafon,  that  Gilbert ,  who  hath  written  a  painful  and  an  De 
experimental  work,  touching  a  Loadjlone,  cad  in  this,  doubt,  Whether  W 
or  no  ponderous  bodies ,  after  a  great  dijlance ,  and  long  difiontinuance 
from  the  earth ,  may  not  put  off  their  motion  towards  the  inferiour  Globe.}' 

§  The  two  enfigns  which  Pan  bears  in  his  hands,  do  point,  the  one 
at  Harmony ,  the  other  at  Empiry  :  for  the  Pipe  of  feven  Reeds ,  doth  e- 
vidently  demondrate  the  confent  and  Harmony  3  or  difeordant  concord 
of  Nature,  which  is  caufed  by  the  motion  of  the  feven  wandring  dars: 
for  there  are  no  other  Errors,  or  manifeft  Expatiations  in  heaven,  fave 
thofe  ofthe  feven  Planets  3  which  being  intermingled,  and  moderated 
with  the  equality  of  the  fixed  darrs  5  and  their  perpetual  and  invaria¬ 
ble  didance  one  from  the  other,  may  maintain  and  excite  both  the  con¬ 
vey  in  fpecifical  3  and  the  fluency  oflndividual  Natures,  if  there  be 
any  lefler  Planets  which  are  not  confpicuous  5  or  any  greater  Mutati¬ 
on  in  heaven  (as  in  many  fuperlunary  Comets)  they  feem  but  like  Pipes, 
either  altogether  mute,  or  only  dreperous  for  a  time,  becaufe  their  in¬ 
fluence  either  doth  not  dream  downfo  low  as  to  us  3  or  doth  not  long 
interrupt  the  Harmony  of  the  feven  Pipes  of  Pan.  And  that  staff  of 
Empiry,  may  be  excellently  applied  to  the  order  of  Nature ,  which  is 
partly  right,  partly  crooked.  And  this  daff  or  rod  is  efpecially  crook¬ 
ed  at  the  upper  end  3  becaufe  all  the  works  of  Divine  Providence  are 
commonly  fetcht  about  by  circuits ,  and  windings  3  fo  that  one  thing 
may  feem  to  be  done,  and  yet  indeed  a  clean  contrary  brought  to  pafs  3 
as  the  felling  of  Jdfeph  into  Egypt ,  and  the  like.  Befides  in  all  wife  hu- 
mane  Government,  they  that  fit  at  the  helm  ,  do  more  happily  bring 
their  purpofes  about,  and  infinuate  more  eafily  things  fit  for  the  people, 
by  pretexts,  and  oblique  courfes  3  than  by  dawn-right  dealing.  Nay’ 

(which  perchance  may  feem  very  drange)  in  things  meerly  natural,  you 
may  fooner  deceive  nature,  than  force  her  3  fo  improper,  and  felf-im- 
peaching  are  open  direft  proceedings 3  whereas  on  the  other  fide,  an 
oblique  and  an  infinuating  way,  gently  glides  along,  and  compafleth  the 
intended  efleft. 

§  Pans  C bailor  Mantle ,  is  ingenioufly  feigned  to  be  the  Skjn  of  a. 

Leopard ,  becaufe  it  is  full  of  (pots  1  fo  the  Heavens  are  (potted  with 
Stars  3  the  Sea  with  Iflands  3  the  Land  with  Flowers  3  and  every  par¬ 
ticular  creature  alfo,  is  for  mod  part  garnifhed  with  divers  colours  3* 
bout  the  fuperficies  3  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  Mantle  unto  it, 
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The  office  of  Fan  could  be  by  nothing  fo  conceived ;  and  expreft 

le  life, as  by  feigning  him  to  be  the  God  of  Huntersfot  every  natural 
Aftion,  and  fo  by  confequence,  motion  and  progreffion,  is  nothing  elfe 
but  a  Hunting.  Arts  and  Sciences  have  their  works ;  and  humane 

Councils  their  ends,  which  they  they  earneftly  hunt  after.  All  natu¬ 
ral  things  have  either  their  food,  as  a  freji  y~oi  their  plealure,  as  a  re¬ 
creation  5  which  they  feek  for ;  and  that  in  a  quick-difcurfive,  and  dif* 
cerning  way, 

s  2  Torva  le&na  Lupum  fcquitur,  Lupus  ipfe  Capellam , 

Florentem  Cythifum  fequitur  lafciva  Capel/a. 

§  Van  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  God  of  the  Country  Swains  5  becaufe 
men  of  this  condition  lead  lives  more  agreeable  unto  Nature*  than  thofe 
that  live  in  the  Cities  and  Courts  of  Princes  5  where  Nature  by  too 
much  Art  is  corrupted  :  fo  as  the  faying  of  the  Poet  (though  in  th* 
fence  of  love)  may  be  here  verified : 

•  >  -■  •  .ill-  y'  '  .>  • 

Ep  _ — .pars  minima  eft  ipfa puella  fui . 

§  Pan  was  held  to  be  Lord  Prefident  of  the  Mountains  3  becaufe  in 
high  Mountains  and  Hills  Nature  lays  her  felf  moft  open,  and  is  moft 
difplayed  to  the  view  and  contemplation  of  men. 

§  Whereas  Pan  is  faid  to  be  (  next  unto  Mercury )  the  Meffenger  of 
the  Gods  5  there  is  in  that  a  Divine  My  ftery  contained  3  becaufe^next 
unto  the  word  of  God,  th e  Image  of  the  world  proclaims  the  Divine 
power  and  wifdom  5  as  records  the  facred  Poet  fThe  Heavens  proclaim  the 

[P*  Glory  of  God.and  the  vajl  Expanjion  reports  the  workj  of  his  hands . 

The  Nymphs,  that  is  the  Souls  of  living  things,  give  great  delight 
‘  to  Pan :  for  the  fouls  of  the  living  are  the  Minions  of  the  World.  The 
Conduit  of  thefe  Nymphs  is  with  great  reafon  attributed  to  Pan ,  be¬ 
caufe  thefe  Nymphs, or  Souls  of  the  living, do  follow  their  natural  difpo- 
fition,  as  their  guides  5  and  with  infinite  variety  every  one  of  them  af¬ 
ter  the  fafhion  of  his  Country,  doth  leap  and  dance  with  unceflant  moy 
tion  about  her.  Wherefore  one  of  the  Modern  very  ingenioufly  hath 
reduced  all  the  power  of  the  Soul  into  Motion  3  noting  the  mifprifion, 
and  precipitancy  of  fome  of  the  ancients  3  who  fixing  their  eyes  and 
thoughts  with  unadvifed  hafte,upon  Memory  3  Imagination  and  Reafon 
have  paft  over  the  Cogitative  faculty  untoucht  3  which  hath  a  chief  part 
in  the  order  of  conception.  For  he  that  calleth  a  thing  into  his  mind, 
whether  by  impreffion  or  recordation,,  cogitatcth  and  confidereth  3  and 
he  that  imployeth  the  faculty  of  his  phanfie,  alfo  cogitateth  5  and  he 
that  reafoneth  doth  in  like  manner  cogitate  or  advife  :  and  to  be  brief, 
the  Soul  of  man,  whether  admomlhtby  fenfe,  or  left  to  her  own  liber¬ 
ty  3  whether  in  functions  of  the  Intellect,  or  of  the  affe&ions  and  of  the 
will,  dances  to  the  mufical  Airs  of  the  cogitations  3  which  is  that  triyu- 
diation  of  the  Nymphs .  \ 

§  The  Satyr es ,  an TTSsleni,  are  perpetual  followers  of  Pan ,  that  is 
old  age  and  youth :  for  of  all  natural  things,there  is  a  liveIy,jocund,and 
(as  [  may  fay)  a  dancing  age  3  and  a  dull ,  flegmatick  age  :  the  car¬ 
riages  and  difpofitions  of  both  which  ages,  may  perad  venture  feem  to  a 

man 
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man  which  ferioufly  obferves  them,  as  ridiculous  and  deformed,  as  thole 
of  the  Satyrs 3  or  of  the  Sileni . 

§  Touching  the  Terrors  which  Pan  is faid  to  he  the  Author  of  there 
may  be  made  a  wife  inftru&ion  3  namely,  that  Nature  hath  implanted 
in  every  living  thing ,  a  kind  of  care  and fear ,  tending  to  the  prefervation 
of  its  own  life ,  and  being  3  and  to  the  re  felling  andjhunning  of  all  hurtful 
encounters .  And  yet  Nature  knows  not  how  to  keep  a  mean,  but  al* 
ways  intermixeth  vain  and  empty  fears  ,  with  fuch  as  are  difcreee 
and  profitable  3  fo  that  all  things  (if  their  infides  might  be  leen)  would 
appear  full  of  Panic^frights  3  but  fpecially  Men  3  and  above  all  other 
men,  the  people  which  are  wonderfully  travailed  and  tofled  with  fai 
perdition  3  fpecially  in  hard,  and  formidable  ,  and  adverie  times  3 
which  indeed  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  Panicky  terror.  Nor  doth  this  fu- 
perftition  reign  only  in  the  vulgar  3  but  from  popular  opinons,  breaks 
out  fome  times  upon  wife  men  3  as  Divinely  Epicurus  (if  the  reft  of 
his  difcourfes  touching  the  Gods,  had  been  conformable  to  this  rulej 
Non  Deos  vulgi  negare  prophanum  3  fed  vulgi  opiniones  diis  applicare  pro* 
phanum. 

§  Concerning  the  audacity  of  Pan  3  and  his  combate  upon  challenge 
with  Cupid  3  the  meaning  of  it  is  ,  that  matter  wants  not  inclination  , 
and  dejlre0  to  the  relap ftng  and  dijfolution  of  the  IVorld  into  the  old  Chaos  3 
if  her  malice  and  violence  were  not  refrained  and  kept  in  order ,  by  the  pre¬ 
potent  concord  of  things  3  fignified  by  Cupid,  or  the  God  of  Love *  And 
therefore  it  fell  out  well  for  man,  by  the  fatal  contexture  of  the  world  5 
or  rather  the  great  goodnels  of  the  Divine  Providence  3  that  Pan  wag 
found  too  weak3  and  overcome.  To  the  fame  effe<ft  may  be  interpret» 
ed,  his  catching  of  Typhon  in  a  net :  for  howfoever  there  may  fome» 
times  happen  vaft,  and  unwonted  tumors  (  as  the  name  of  Typhon  im* 
ports)  either  in  the  Sea3  or  in  the  Air,  or  in  the  Earth  3  yet  nature 
doth  intangle  in  an  intricate  toil3  and  curb,  and  reftrain,  as  it  were  with 
a  chain  of  Adamant3  the  excelles  and  inlolencies  of  thele  kind  of 
Bodies. 

..  }  “  n‘ VJ|  -  w  •  •  V  •  •  •  .>  •  .  ;  .  .  . 

§  As  touching  the  finding  out  of  Ceres 3  attributed  to  this  God ,  and 
that  as  he  was  hunting  and  thought  little  of  it 3  which  none  of  the  other 
Cods  could  do,  though  they  did  nothing  elfe  but  feek  her,  and  that 
with  diligence  3  it  gives  us  this  true  and  grave  admonition  3  that  is, 
that  men  do  not  expell  the  invention  of  things  neceffaryfor  life  and  man¬ 
ner  s^from  abjlraft  Philofophies^as  from  the  greater  Godstfhough  theyfijould 
apply  themfelves  to  no  other ftudy  3  but  only  from  Pan3  that  is  ^  from  difcreet 
experience ,  and  from  the  univerfal  obfervation  of  the  things  of  the  IVorld  $ 
where  oftentimes  by  chance  (and  as  it  were  going  a  hunting)  luch  in¬ 
ventions  are  lited  upon.  For  the  moft  profitable  inventions,  are  the 
off-fpring  of  experience  3  and3as  it  were, certain  Donatives  diftributed ' 
to  men  by  chance. 

§  His  conteftation  with  Apollo  about  Mufickj)  and  the  event  thereof, 
contains  a  wholelome  inftru&ion ,  which  may  ferve  to  reftrain  mens 
realbns,  and  judgements,  with  the  reins  of  fobriety,  from  boaftingand 
and  glorying  in  their  gifts.  For  there  feems  to  be  a  two  fold  Harmony 
or  Mufick^ 3  the  one  of  Divine  Wildom3  the  other  of  Humane  Rea- 
fon3  for,  to  humane  judgement,  and  as  it  were,  the  ear  of  mortals  3 
the  adminiftration  of  the  world?  and  of  Creatures  therein  3  and  the 
■  .  ,  ’  '  “  f  ft  a 
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more  fecret  judgements  of  God,  found  fomewhat  hard  and  har(h : 
Which  rude  ignorance,  albeit  it  be  well  proclaim’d  by  Afles  ears  5  yet 
notwithftanding  thefe  ears  are  fecret  ,  and  do  not  openly  ap¬ 
pear  5  neither  is  it  perceived  ,  or  noted  as  a  Deformity  by  the 

Vulgar.  ... 

§  Laftly,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  there  is  nothing  attri¬ 
buted  unto  Pan  concerning  Loves ,  but  only  of  the  marriage  with 
Eccho  3  for  the  world  doth  injoy  it  felf,  and  in  it  felf  all  things  elfe. 
Now  he  that  loves  would  enjoy  fomething :  but  where  there  is  enough* 
there  is  no  place  left  to  defire.  Wherefore  there  can  be  no  wanton  love 
in  Pan,  or  the  World ,  nor  defire  to  obtain  any  thing,  (feeing  it  is  con¬ 
tented  with  it  felf)  but  only  Speeches  3  which  (if  plain)  are  pronounced 
by  the  Nymph  Eccho ,  a  thing  nbt  fubftantial,  but  only  vocal  5  if  more 
accurate  by  Syringa  3  that  is,  when  words  and  voices  are  regulated  by 
certain  numbers  5  Poetical,  or  Oratorical,  as  bymufical  mealures.  It 
is  an  excellent  inventibn,  that  amongft  fpeeches  and  voices ,  only  Eccho 
(hould  be  taken  in  marriage  by  the  V/or Id'-,  for  that  alone  is  true  Philo - 
fophy ,  which  doth  faithfully  render  the  very  words  of  the  world  3  and  which 
is  written,  no  otherwife ,  than  the  world  doth  dictate  3  and  is  nothing  elfe 
than  the  image  and  refe&ion  thereof  3  and  addeth  nothing  of  its  own, 
but  only  iterates,  and  refbunds. 

§  And  whereas  Pan  is  reported  to  have  called  the  Moon  afide  into  a 
high-fhadowed  wood',  feems  to  appertain  to  the  convention  between 
fence  and  heavenly,  otdivine  things:  For  the  cafe  of  Endymion,  and 
Pan  are  different  3  the  Moon  of  her  own  accord  came  down  to  Endymi - 
on ,  as  he  was  a  dee  p :  For  that  Divine  illuminations  oftentimes  gently  flide 
into  the  underfunding ,  cafi  afeep ,  and  retired  from  the  fenfes  5  but  if  they 
be  called,*  and  fent  for  by  Senfe ,  as  by  Pan  3  then  they  prefent  no  other 
light  than  that, 

ghtale  fuh  incertam  lunam  Jub  luce  maligna 
Efl  iter  in  fylvis.- - 

It  belongs  alfo  to  the  Efficiency,  and  perfection  of  the  world,  that  it  begets 
no  ijfue  :  For  the  world  doth  generate  in  refpett  of  its  parts  3  but  in  re- 
fpett  of  the  whole,  how  can  it  generate,  feeing  there  is  no  body  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  of  the  Univerfe  ?  As  for  that  Girl  Iambe,  father’d  up¬ 
on  Pan ,  certainly  fe  is  a  wife  adje&ion  to  the  fable  3  for  by  her  are  re- 
prefented  thofe  vain  and  idle  Paradoxes  concerning  the  nature  of  things 9 
which  have  been  frequent  in  all  ages ,  and  have  filled  the  world 
with  novelties,  for  the  matter,  fruitlels  3  fpurious  for  the  Race 3  by 
their  garrulity  ,  fometimes  pleafant  3  fometimes  tedious  and  un- 
J  feafonable. 

An  other  example  of  Philofophy  according  to  Ancient  Parables 
in  Politicks  of  War,  according  to  the 
Fable  of  Perfeus. 

V.  Perfeus  a  Prince  of  the  Ealt  is  reported  to  have  been  imployed  by 
Pallas  for  tbe  deflroying  of  Medufa,  who  was  very  infeftious  to  the  We- 
ftern  parts  of  the  World ,  about  the  utmoft  Coafts  of  Hiberia.  A 

Monfer 
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Monfter  huge  and  fierce,  of  an  afpeft  fo  dire  and  horrid,  that  with  her 
very  looks  file  turn  d  men  into  (tones  .  Of  all  the  Gorgons  this  Medufa 
alone  was  mortal,  the  reft  not  fubjedt  to  death  :  Perjeus  therefore  pre¬ 
paring  himfelf  for  this  noble  enterprife,  had  Arms  and  gifts  beftowed 
on  him  by  three  of  the  Gods:  Mercury  gave  him  wings  fitted  for  his 
feet  not  his  arms  3  Pluto  a  helmet,  Pallas  a ftiield,  and  a  Lookirig-glafs. 
Notwit  hftanding  although  he  was  thu9  well  furnifht,  he  went  not  di- 
redly  to  Medufa,  but  turned  into  the  Gre£ ,  which  by  the  Mothers 
fide  were  fillers  to  the  Gorgoni .  Thefe  Gre<e  from  their  birth  Were* 
hoary-hcaded,  refembling  old  women.  They  had  but  One  only  eyo; 
and  one  tooth  among  them  all  3  both  which  as  they  had  occafion  to  gd 
abroad,  they  were  wont  in  courfe  to  take  with  them,  and  at  their  re¬ 
turn  to  lay  them  down  again.  This  eye  and  tooth  they  lent  to  Perfeus  $ 
fo  finding  himfelf  completely  appointed  for  the  A&ion  defigned,  with 
winge'd  'fpeed  he  marches  towards  Medufa .  Her  he  found  fleeping  3 
yet  durft  not  venture  himfelf  a  front  to  her  afped,  if  file  fhould  chance 
to  awake  3  but  turning  his  head  afide,  beholding  her  by  refiedion  in 
Pallas  her  Mirror,  and  fo  direding  his  blow, cut  off  her  head  5  from  whofe 
bloud  gulhing  out ,  inftantly  there  emerged  Pegafus  the  flying  Horfe. 
Her  head  thus  fmitten  off,  Perfeus  transfers  and  inferts  into  Pal¬ 
las  her  (hield  3  which  yet  retained  this  virtue,  that  whofoever  lookt 
upon  it,  as  one  blafted  or  Plannet- (truck,  he  (hould  fuddenly  become 

ienfelefs.  r 

§  This  Fable  feems  to  be  devifed  for  diredion  to  the  preparation, 

and  order  that  is  to  be  obferved  inmaking  of  war.  And  firft  the  un¬ 
dertaking  of  any  war  ought  to  be  as  a  commiffion  from  Pallas  5  cer¬ 
tainly  not  from  Venus,  (as  the  Trojan  war  was)  or  fome  fuch  flight 
motive  5  becaufe  the  Defigns  of  War,  ought  to  be  grounded  upon  fo- 
lid  counfels.  Then  for  the  choice  of  War  3  for  the  nature  and  quality 
thereof  3  the  Fable  propounds  three  grave  and  wholfome  Precepts.  The 
firft  is, that  a  Prince  do  not  much  trouble  himfelf  about  the  conqueft  of  neigh * 
hour  Nations  :  nor  is  the  way  of  enlarging  a  Patrimony ,  and  an  Empiryjhc 
fame  3  for  in  the  augmentation  of  private  poffejjions,  the  vicinity  of  Terri* 
tories  is  to  be  confidered  3  but  in  the  amplification  of  public 4  Dominions , 
the  occafion  and  facility  of  making  war ,  and  the  fruit  to  be  expelled ,  ought 
to  be  inftead  of  propinquity.  Therefore  Perfeus ,  though  an  Eaftern 
Prince,  makes  the  expedition  of  his  War  a  far  off  even  in  the  remoteff 
parts  of  the  Weftern  World.  There  is  a  notable  prefident  of  this  Cafe, 
in  the  different  manner  of  warring,  pradifed  by  two  Rings,  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  Philip  and  Alexander.  For  Philip  warred  upon  Borderers 

only,  and  added  to  the  Empire  fome  few  Cities,  and  that  not  without 

great  contention  and  danger 3  who  many  times,  but  efpecially  in  a 
Theban  war,  was  brought  into  extreme  hazard  :  But  Alexander  carried 
the  Aftions  of  his  War  a  far  off ;  and  with  a  profperous  boldnefs  un¬ 
dertook  an  expedition  againft  the  Perjianj  conquered  infinite  Nati- 
-  ons  i  tired,  rather  with  travel  than  war.  This  point  is  farther  cleared 
in  the  propagation  ofth e  Roman  Empire,  what  time  their  conquefts  to¬ 
wards  the  Weft  fcarce  reacht  beyond  Liguria,  did  yet  in  the  Eajl,  bring 
all  the  Provinces,  as  far  as  the  mountain  Taurus,  within  the  compafs  of 
their  Arms  and  command.  So  Charles  the  Eighth, Ring  of  France,  find-; 
ing  the  War  of  Britain  (which  afterward  was  compounded  by  marrige) 
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notftTfeafible,  purfued  his  enterprize  upon  Naples,  which  he  accomphlht 
with  wonderful  facility  and  felicity.  ('Certainly  wars  made  upon  Nati¬ 
ons  far  off,  have  this  advantage,  that  they  are  to  fight  with  thofe  who 
are  not  praftifed  in  the  difeipline  and  Arms  of  the  Aggreffor :  but  m  a 
war  made  upon  Borderers,  the  cafe  is  other  wife.  Befides  the  preparati¬ 
on  for  fuch  an  expedition  is  commonly  better  appointed ;  and  the  ter¬ 
ror  to  the  enemy  from  luch  a  bold  and  confident  enterprize ,  the  grea¬ 
ter  Neither  can  there  ulually  be  made,  by  the  enemy  to  whom  the 
war  is  brought  fo  far  off,  any  retaliation  or  reciprocal  invafion  ;  which 
in  a  war  upon  borderers  often  falls  out.  But  the  chief  point  is,  that  in 
fubduing  a  neighbour  ftate,  the  election  of  advantages  is  brought  to  a 
(freight  5  but  in  a  foreign  expeditions  man  may  turn  the  race  of  the  war 
at  pleafiire,  thither,  where  military  difeipline  is  moft  weakned;  or 
the  ftrength  of  the  Nation  much  wafted  and  worn ;  or  Civil  difcords  are 
feafonably  on  foot  5  or  fuch  like  opportunities  prefent  themfelvesj 
&  The  fecond  precept  is,  that  the  motives  of  war  bejujt ;  and  Religious  5 
and  Honourable,  and  Plaufible  :  for  that  begets  alacrity,  as  well  in  the 
Bacon  de  Souldiers  that  fight,  as  in  the  people  that  afford  pay :  it  draws  on  and 
jure  Belli  procureth  aids  5  and  hath  many  other  advantages  beiides.  Amonglt 
htd  the  juft  grounds  of  war,  that  is  moft  favourable,  which  is  undertaken 
1  for  the  extirpation  of  Tyrants  5  under  whom  the  people  loo fe  their 
•  courage,  and  are  caft  down  without  heart  and  vigour,  as  in  the  fight  of 
ovid  ’  Medufa :  which  kind  of  heroick  Afts,  procured  Hercules  a  divinity  a- 
Met.ix.  mongft  the  Gods.  Certainly  it  was  a  point  of  Religion  amongft  the 
Sandifii.  j^omans  with  valour  and  fpeed,  to  aid  and  fuccour  their  confederates 
and  allies,  that  were  any  way  diftreffed.  So  juft  vindidive  wars  have 
for  moft  part  been  profperous  5  fo  the  war  againft  Brutus  and  Cafjius9 
Ta  »  for  the  revenge  of  C<e far  s  death  5  of  Severus  for  the  death  of  Pertinax  $ 
Herodian.  of  Junius  Brutus  for  the  revenge  of  the  death  of  Lucretia :  andin  a  word, 
whofoever  relieve  and  revenge  the  calamities  and  injuries  of  men,  beat 

arms  under  Terfeus.  a. 

Fra.Ba-  §  The  third  precept  is0  that  in  the  undertaking  of  any  war9  a  true  ejtt+ 
con  ut  fu-  mat e  0f  the  forces  be  taken  3  and  that  it  be  rightly  weighed  whether  the 
^ra*  enterpriie  may  be  compaft  and  accompliftit}  left  vaft  and  endlefs  de- 
figns  be  purfued.  Foramongfi  the  Gorgons^  by  which  war  is  reprefen- 
ted,  Per  feus  wifely  undertook  her  only,  that  was  mortal  3  and  did  not 
fet  his  mind  upon  impoffibilities.  Thus  far  the/able  inftruds  touching 
thofe  things  that  fall  in  deliberation,  about  the  undertaking  of  a  wars 
the  reft  pertain  to  the  war  it  felf. 

k  In  war  thofe  three  gifts  of  the  Gods  do  mofi  avaif  10  as  commonly 
they  govern,  and  lead  fortune  after  them  1  for  P erfeus  received  fpeed9 
from  Mercury  3  concealing  of  his  Counfels ,  from  Orcus  3  and  Providence 
from  Pallas.  Neither  is  it  without  an  Allegory,  and  that  moft  prudent, 
that  thofe  wings  of fpeed  in  difpatch  of  affairs  (for  quicknefs  in  war  is  of 
fpecial  importance)  were  fattened  unto  his  heels,  and  not  unto  his  Arm- 
holes  3  to  his  feet,  and  not  to  his  (houlders  3  becaufe  celerity  is  required, 
not  fo  much  in  the  firft  aggreftions  and  preparations  3  as  in  the  purfuit 
and  the  fuccours  that  lecond  the  firft  aftaults;  for  there  is  no  errors  in 
war  more  frequent,  than  that  profecution9  and  fuhfldi ary  forces ,  fail  to 
anfwer  the  alacrity  of  the  firfi  onfets.  Now  the  Helmet  of  Pluto ,  which 
hath  power  to  make  men  invjljble,  js  plain  in  the  Moral :  for  th efecret* 
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TTdrfmUls  next  to  Celerity,  is  of  great  moment  m  War  v  whereof 
rln  fctf  is  a  great  part  ;  for /f^,  prevents  the  d.fclofure  of 
r  nntts  It  pertains  f  «Plutor  Helmet ,  that  there  be  one  General  of 
^  A  Jv  in  Xar  invefted  with  abfolute  authority;  for  conful  tat  ions 
mtnklted  with  many,  partake  more  of  the  Plumes  of  Mars,  thanof 

f  evS““t“™im  aootlwr  way,  and  plan  the  true  aim.  of 
over  iens  eyes,  or  .  d  difly ent  cautions  touching  Let- 

Counds  rn  the  f ‘^ma  fuch  like  Provifoes,  adorn  and 

ters,  Aibafladors,  »  Sa{  Jirn?ormh  „„  Ufa,  to  difeover  the 

begirtthe  Helmet  conceal  their  own  :  wherefore  to  the 

CouqUs  of  the  enemy,  Lookiwfltf5  of  Valias^  whereby  the 

Helmeoi  Vluto^  we  ^  J'  ^  f  «bettors  the  divifions  and  fa&ions3 

ftrengb,  the  may  be  difeerned  and  dif- 

the  prtceedmgs  and  ctot&hj*  *o£J  J  as  we  muft  not  puc 

doled.  Andbecaufa  ^  ^'  “^e  coneealing  our  owndefigns,  or  the 
too  muh  confidence,  either  "rhi  celerity  it  felf;  we  muft  e- 

diffecreing  thedefign s  oft  Y»  oiProvilence  ;  that  fo,  as  lit- 

fpeciallytake  the  belong  the  fending  out  of 

tle3as  may  be,  be  lei  f  c  (which  in  the  Military  Dilcipline 

Efpiali  the  fortification  ot  Camps,  ^  :  for  the  Camps  of  the 

of  this'atter  age  ,  is  almoft  S^wn  been  a  Qt  againft  all  adverfe 

Romans  were  ^^"^“,„/^11  ordered  Army, nit  trotting  too  much 
events  oi  War)  a  ftdedad  T  of  Horfemen,  and  whatfoever  ap¬ 
to  the  ligit  Bands,  or  to  tn  P  d  f-  p  War  .  feeing  m  Wars  the 
pertains  toa  fubftantial  and adviled Mx&xn"  6 

Shield  of  PHlas  prevails  more  than  t  ^  wltb  forces  andcou- 

»  before  he  eu- 

rage,  yet  w*  he  to  do  one  th  g  P  fom e  intelligence  with  the 

terprized  the  \dion  j  and  that  9.  be  termed  the  fitters  of 

OrL  Thefe  7«  «  "»{'"•  **  S  £  She  i.  Jm  & 
War-,  not  deice, ded  of  the  lame ■  J  ;  tredons  hafe  afl4  ignoble. 
Birth:  fo  Wars  an  Gem trout  and  Hero, cat  ,  ^  Rr  J. headed,  and 

Their  defeription  isekgant,  for  they  : are  fa  are  COntinu- 

like  old  women  from  their  birth,  y  „  their  ftrength,  before 

,11,  vc.  with  e_a.es  a.d  "  "  1 

took  forevery  &aS6|. ^ed 

kites.  Befides,  this  eye  and  tooth  is,asitw  ,  am  ft  them.  And 
they  can  learn  or  know ,  runs  from  and  caft  tbe  fame  fcan- 

as  concerning  the  tooth,  they  do  therefore  was  to  deal 

dais ;  fo  that  hear  one,  and  you  hear  all.  J  ^  loan  of  their  Eye 

with  thefe  Greet, and  to  engage  t  yi  ^  faming  and 

4„d  Tooths O their  Eye  for  Difaov ernes,  «hem  Toot  ^  troubling 

jf  reading  of  Rumors ,  and  t  e  §  P  w  and  preparedly  difpofad 

f  o* »“?  °f  zsh&SSSCUkM. »“  »/r 

for  mar  ;  that  is  hr .t  ot  all  to  dc  rath  .  Captain  ever  allaults 

did,  that  Medufa  »***%£*$£&  bmoft  fecure/  !<#,  i*  the  vc- 
the  enemy  unprepared  ,  a  .  in  into  her  Glafa,  is  to  be  put 

ry  aSion  and  heat  oj  wa> ,  tl  -  S  j  pulh,can  with  diligence 

in  practice  :  for  moft  men,before  it  come  to  tnc  E  ,  afid 
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and  circumfpedHon  dive  into,  and  difcern  the  ftate  and  defigns  f  the 
enemies  3  but  in  the  very  point  ofdanger,  either  are  amazed  witlfear  5 
or  in  a  rafh  mood  fronting  dangers  toodire&ly,  precipitate  thetrelves 
into  them  3  mindful  of  vi&ory  3  but  forgetful  of  evafion,  and  rtreat. 
Yet  neither  of  thefe  (hould  be  pra&ifed,  but  they  fhould  look  Mth  a 
reverfed  countenance  into  Pallas  Mirror  3  that  fo  the  ftroak  toy  be 
rightly  dire&ed,  without  either  terror  or  fury, 

§  After  the  war  was  finilht,  and  the  vidory  won,  there  follwed 
two  EfFeds  3  The  procreation  and  raijing  ofPegafus  3  which  evident^  de¬ 
notes  Fame,  that  flying  through  the  world  proclaims  vidory  and 
makes  the  remains  of  that  war  eafy  and  feafible*  The  fecond  is  thibear - 
ring  of  Meduf as  head  in  his  jhield  3  becaufe  there  is  no  kind  of  dfence 
for  excellency  comparable  tothis:  For  one  famous  and  memorate  Ad 
profperoufly  enter  priz’d  and  atchieved  3  ftrikes  the  Spirit  ofinfuredi* 
on  in  an  enemy,  into  an  amazing  terror,  and  blafts  envy  her  fef  into 
an  aftonifliment  and  wonder. 

The  third  Example  of  Philofophy  according  "to  Ancient  Paroles 
in  Morality .  Of  PaJJion  according  to  the  Fable 

of  Dionyjius. 


Bacc. 
Nonn.in 
Dion. 


Orph.in  VI  They  fay  that  Semele  Jupiter  s  Minion ,  having  bound  he  Para- 
oljwet.3.  mour,  by  an  inviolable  oath,  to  grant  her  one  requeft  which  fh(  would 
Eurip.in  ask,  defir’d  that  he  would  accompany  her  in  the  fame  form,  therein 
he  came  in  to  Juno :  So  (he  perifht  with  lightning.  But  tie  Infant 
which  (he  bare  in  her  Womb,  Jupiter  the  Father  took  out,  mdfowed 
it  in  his  thigh  till  the  months  were  accomplifht,  that  it  flhoufl  be  born. 
This  burden  made  Jupiter  fomewhat  to  limp  3  wherefore  the  child,  be- 
caute  it  vext  and  pinched  Jupiter ,  while  it  was  in  his  flank  was  called 
Dionyjius.  Being  born  he  was  committed  to  Proferpina  for  bme  years  to 
be  nurft3  and  being  grown  up,  hehadfucha  maiden  face,  as  that  a 
man  could  hardly  judge  whether  it  were  a  boy,  or  a  girT.  He  was  dead 
alfo ,  and  buried  for  a  time,  but  afterwards  revived.  Being  but  ayouth 
he  invented  the  planting  and  drefling  of  vines  3  the  making  and  ute  of 
wine  3  for  which  becoming  famous  and  renowned,  he  fubjugated  the 
world  even  to  the  utmoft  bounds  of  India.  He  rjdein  a  Chariot  drawn 
with  Tygers.  There  danced  about  him  certain  deformed  Hobgoblins 
called  Cobali  3  Aeratus  and  others  3  yea,  even  the  Mufes  alfo  were  fome 
of  his  followers.  He  took 1  to  wife  Ariadne ,  forfaken  and  left  by  Thefeus . 
The  tree facred  unto  him  was  the  Ivy.  He  was  held  the  Inventor  and  /#- 
Pans  •  in  ft*tutor  of  JacriJices  and  Ceremonies ,  but  foch  as  were  frantick  and  full 
Eceor.  of  corruptions  and  cruelties.  He  had  lifswife  power  to  Jirike  men  with 
Eurip.in  madnefi  :  For  it  is  reported  that  at  the  Celebration  of  his  Orgyes ,  two. 
famous  Worthies,  Pentheus  and  Orpheus,  were  torn  in  pieces  by  certain 
mad-enraged  women  3  the  one  becaufe  he  got  upon  a  tree,  out  of  a  cu- 
riofity  to  behold  their  Ceremonies  in  thefe  Sacrifices,  the  other  becaufe 
he  played  fweetly  and  cunningly  upon  the  harp.  And  for  the  Gejis  of 
v.Com-  this  God,  they  are  in  a  manner  the  fame  with  Iupiters, 

Ovui"  Met  §  There  is  fuch  excellent  Morality  codcht  in  this  fable ,  as  Moral  Philo- 
B.G.  San-  fophy  affords  not  better.  For  under  the  Perfon  of  Bacchus  is  deferibed 
uas.&e-  tfje  nature  of  PaJJion  3  or  of  Affellions  and  Perturbations  of  the  mind.  Firjl 

there* 
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therefore  touching  the  birth  and  parentage  of  Pajjion  3  the  beginning  of 
all  Paflion,  though  never  fo  hurtful,  is  nothing  elfe  than  good  apparent  : 
Foras  the  Mother  of  virtue  is  goodExiftent  3  fo  the  Mother  of  Pafliori 
is  good  Apparent.  The  one  of  thefe  (under  which  Perfon,  the  foul  of 
man  is  reprefented)  is  Jupiters  lawful  wife  3  the  other  his  Concubine  : 
.which  yet  affe&eth  the  honour  of  jf uno0  as  Semele  did.  Pajjion  is  con¬ 
ceiv’d  in  an  unlawful  defire,  rafhly  granted,  before  rightly  underftood, 
and  judged  :  And  after  when  it  begins  to  grow  fervent,  the  Mother  of 
it,  which  is  the  Nature  and  Species  of  Goody  by  too  much  inflammation 
is  deftroyed  and  perifheth.  The  proceeding  of  Vajjion  from  the  firft 
conception  thereof  is  after  this  manner  :  It  is  nourifht  and  concealed 
by  the  mind  of  man,  ( which  is  the  Parent  of  Pajjion 3)  fpecially  in  the 
inferiour  part  of  the  mind,  as  in  the  thigh  3  and  Co  vexeth,  and  pulleth, 
and  depreffeth  the  mind  3  as  thofe  good  determinations  and  attions, 
are  much  hindred  and  lamed  thereby :  but  when  it  comes  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  conlent  and  habit  3  and  breaks  out  into  A  & ,  that  it  hath 
now,  as  it  were,fulfill’d  the  months,and  is  brought  forth  and  born  3  firft, 
for  a  while  it  is  brought  up  by  Proferpina  5  that  is,  it  feeks  corners  and 
fecret  places,  and  lurks,  as  it  were, under  ground  3  until  the  reigns  of 
(hame  and  fear  laid  afide,  and  boldnels  coming  on  3  it  either  affumes  the 
pretext  of  fome  virtue ,  or  becomes  altogether  impudent  and  fhame- 
Jefs.  And  it  is  moft  true  that  every  vehement  Pajjion  is  of  a  doubtful fex  3 
being  mafeuline  in  the  firft  motion  3  but  feminine  in  profecution.  It 
is  an  excellent  fiVion^  that  of  dead  Bacchus,  reviving  3  for  Pafions  do 
(ometimes  feem  to  be  in  a  dead  fleep,  and  extin&3  but  we  iriuft  not 
truft  them, no  though  they  were  buried :  For  let  there  be  but  matter  and 
opportunity  offer’d,  they  rife  again. 

§  The  invention  of  the  Vine  is  a  wife  Parable  3  for  every  afledtion  is 
very  quick  and  witty  in  finding  out  that  which  nourifheth  and  cherifh- 
eth  it  5  and  of  all  things  known  to  men,  wine  is  moft  powerful  and  effica - 
cions  to  excite  and  infame  pajjions  3  of  wbat  kind  foever  3  as  being,  in  a 
Ibrt,a  common  incentive  to  them  alL 

§  Again>  ajfeftion  or  pajjion  is  elegantly  fet  down  to  be  a  fubduer  ofNd~ 
tionsy  and  an  undertaker  of  infinite  expedition  :  For  dejire  never  refts 
content  with  what  it  pofleffeth  3  but  with  an  infinite  and  unfa- 
tiable  appetite  ftill  covets  more  3  and  harkens  afeet  a  new  pur- 
chafe. 

§  So  Tigers  Stable  by  ajfeftions  3  and  draw  their  Chariot :  For  firice 
the  time  that  Ajfettion  began  to  ride  in  a  Coach  3  and  to  go  no  more 
a  foot  3  and  to  captivate  Reafon  3  and  to  lead  her  away  in  triumph  3  it 
grows  croel  3  unmanageable  and  fierce,  againft  whatfoever  withftands 
or  oppofeth  it. 

§  And  it  is  a  pretty  device ,  that  thofe  ridiculous  Demons ,  are  brought 
in  dancing  about  Bacchus  his  Chariot:  Fof  every  vehement  affe&ion  doth 
caufe  in  the  eyes,  face,  and  gefture,undecent  and  fubfeeming,  apifti,  and 
deformed  motions  3  fo  that  they  wrho  in  any  kind  of  Paffion,  (as  inan¬ 
ger,  arrogance,  or  love,)  feem  glorious  and  brave  in  their  own  eyes  5  do 
appear  to  others  mifhapen  and  ridiculous. 

§  The  Mufes  are  feen  in  the  company  of  pajjion  :  and  there  is  almoft  no 
affection  fo  depraved  and  vile,  which  is  not  foothed  by  fome  kind  of 
teaming  :  And  herein  the  indulgence  and  arrogancy  of  Wits  doth  ex- 
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ceedingly  derogate  from  the  Majefty  of  the  Mufes  5  that  whereas  thoy 
Ihould  be  the  Leaders  and  Ancient-bearers  oflife  5  they  are  become  the 
foot-pages.,  and  bnffoons  to  lulls  and  vanity. 

§  Again ,  where  Bacchus  /'/ faid to  have  engaged  his  ajfettions  on  her  1-hat 
was  abandoned  and  rejetted  by  another  :  it  is  an  Allegory  of  (pedal  re¬ 
gard  5  for  it  is  moft  certain,  that  pajjjon  ever  feeks  and  fues  for  that 
which  experience  hath  relinquilht  3  and  they  all  know,  who  have  paid 
dear  for  ferving  and  obeying  their  lutts  3  that  whether  it  be  honour,  ,  or 
riches,  or  delight,  or  glory,  or  knowledge,or  any  thing  elfe,  which  they 
feek  after  3  they  purlue  things  call  off,  and  by  divers  men  in  all  ages,  al¬ 
ter  experience  had,utterly  rejected  and  repudiate. 

§  Neither  is  it  without  a  My  fiery  ,  that  the  Ivy  was  facredto  Bacchus  5 
the  application  holds  two  ways :  Firji ,  in  that  the  Ivy  remains  green  in 
Winter,  Secondly  yn  that  it  creeps  along,imbraceth,and  advanceth  it  felf 
over  fo  many  divers  bodies,  as  trees,  walls,  and  edifices.  Touching  the 
firtf,  every pajjton  doth  through  renitence  and  prohibition,  and  as  it 
were,  by  an  Antiperijlafis ,  (like  the  Ivy  through  the  cold  of  Winter) 
grow  frelh  and  lively.  Secondly b  every  predominant  affeftion  in  mans 
foul,  like  the  Ivy  ?  doth  compafs  and  confine  all  Humane  A&ions 
and  Counfels  3  neither  can  you  find  any  thing  fo  immaculate  and 
inconcerdd,  which  affe&ions  have  not  tainted  and  clinched,  as  it  were 
with  their  tendrels.  '  ^  * 

§  Neither  is  it  a  wonder ,  that  fuperjlitious  ceremonies  were  attributed 
unto  Bacchus,  feeing  every  giddy-headed  humour  keeps,  in  a  manner. 
Revel-rout  in  falle  Religions  3  lb  that  the  pollutions  and  diftempers  of 
Hereticks,  exceed  the  Bacchanals  of  the- Heathens  3  and  whole  luper- 
ftitions  have  been  no  lels  barbarous,  than  vile  and  loathlome.  Nor  is 
it  a  wonder ,  that  madnefs  is  thought  to*  be  Jent  by  Bacchus,  feeing  every 
afFe&ion  in  the  Excels  thereof^  is  a  kind  of  Jhort  fury  3  and  if  it  grow 
vehement  and  become  habitual  5  ir  commonly  concludes  in  Madnefs . 

§  Concerning  the  rending  and  difmembrir/g  of  Pentheus  and  Orpheus, 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Orgies  ^Bacchus  3  the  Parable  is  plain.  For  eve¬ 
ry  prevalent  aff ittion  is  outragioiis  againft  two  things  3  whereof  the  one  is 
curious  enquiry  into  it  3  the  other  free  and  wholfome  admonition.  Nor 
will  it  avail,  though  that  inquiry  was  only  to  contemplate  and  to  be¬ 
hold,  as  it  were  going  up  into  a  tree,  without  any  malignity  of  mind  5 
nor  again,  though  that  admonition  was  given  with  much  art  and  fweet- 

nefs  3  but  howibever,  the  Orgies  of  Bacchus  cannot  endure  either  Pen - 

theus  or  Orpheus.  fit  .  ' 

§  t^at  confufion  of  the  perfons  of  Jupiter  and  Bacchus,  may  be 

well  transferred  to  a  Parable  5  feeing  noble  and  famous  Adis,  and  re¬ 
markable  and  glorious  merits,  do  fometimes  proceed  from  virtue  and' 
\veil  ordered  reafon,  and  magnanimity  3  and  fometimes  ffom  a  fecret. 
r  anC* a  hidden  paffion  5  howfoever  both  the  one  and  the  other, 

loafiea:  the  renown  of  Fame  and  Glory  3  that  a  man  can  hardly  diltin-. 
guilii  between  the  Atls  of  Bacchus  3  and  the  Gelts  of  Jupiter. 

B  m  iveftay  too  «qngjri  the  Theatre  $  let  us  no  w  pals  on  toth e  Palace 
o  t  je  Mind  3  the  entrance  whereof  we  are  to  approach  with  more  ve¬ 
neration  and  attention;  C 
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tit  ion  of  Philofophy  into  three  Knowledges .  Of  God  3  of  Nature  5 
of  Man.  III.  The  Conjlitution  of  Philofophia  Prima,  or  Summary 
Philofophy  5  as  the  Commune  Parent  of  alL 

y 

,L  „  .  *  v  .  .  ■. .  .  +  .  >  «.  ^ 

Lt  Hifiory  (Excellent  Sing)  treads  upon  the  Earth,  and  per¬ 
forms  the  office  of  a  Guide,  rather  than  of  a  light  3  and 
Poefie  is ,  as  it  were,  the  dream  of  Knowledge  3  a  fweet 
pleafing  thing,  full  of  variations  3  and  would  be  thought  to 
be  fomewhat  inlpired  with  Divine  Rapture  3  which  Dreams 
likewife  pretend  :  but  now  it  is  time  for  me  to  awake,  and  to  raife 
iliy  felf  from  the  Earth ,  cutting  the  liquid  Air  of  Philofophy  and 


I.  Knowledge  is  like  waters^  fome  waters  dejcend  from  the  Heavens  , 
fome  fpringfrom  the  Earth  ,  fo  the  Primary  Partition  of  Sciences,  is  to  be 
derived  from  their  fountains  3  fome  are  foated  above  5  fome  are  here 


e  waters  j  fome  waters  dejcend  from  the  Heavens 


beneath.  For  all  knowledge  proceeds  from  a  twofold  information  5 
either  from  divine  infpiration7  or  from  external  Senfe  3  As  for  that  know¬ 
ledge  which  infufed  by  inftruftion  3  that  is  Cumulative,  Hot  Original  5 
as  it  is  in  waters,  which  befides  the  Head-lprings,  are  encreafed  by  the 
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reception  of  other  Rivers  that  fall  into  them.  Wherefore  7 re  will  divide 
Sciences ,  into  Theology  3  and  Philofophy  3  by  Theology  we  underftandi»- 
fpired  or  Sacred  Divinity  3  not  Natural  of  which  we  are  to  fpeak  anon. 
But  this  Infpired  Theology ,  we  referve  for  the  laft  place,  that  we  may 
clofe  up  this  work  with  it  3  feeing  it  is  the  Port  and  Sabbath  of  all  Hu- 
mane  Contemplations. 

II.  The  Objeff  of  Philofophy  is  of  three  forts  3  God  3  Nature  5  Man  5  fo 
likewife  there  is  a  Triple  Ream  of  things  3  for  Nature  darts  upon  the  un¬ 
demanding  with  a  direft  Beam  5  God  becaufe  of  the  inequality  of  the  me- 
dium ,  which  is  the  Creaturef  with  a  refratt  Beam  3  and  man  reprefented 
and  exhibited  to  himfelf  with  a  beam  ref  ext .  Wherefore  Philofophy 
may  fitly  be  divided  into  three  knowledges  3  the  knowledge  of  God$ 
the  knowledge  of  Nature  3  and  the  knowledge  of  Man . 

III.  And  becaufe  the  Partition  of  Sciences  are  not  like  feveral  lines 
that  meet  in  one  angle  3  but  rather  like  branches  of  trees  that  meet  in 
one  ftemm,  which  ftemm  for  fome  dimenfion  and  (pace  is  entire  and 
continued,  before  it  break,  and  part  it  felf  into  arms  and  boughs,  3 
therefore  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  requires,  before  we  purfue  the  parts 
of  the  former  diftribution,  to  ered  and  conftitute  one  univerfal  Science , 
which  may  be  the  mother  ofthereft,  and  that  in  the  progrefs  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  a  Portion,  as  it  were,  of  the  common  high- way  may  be  kept, 
before  we  come  where  the  ways  part  and  divide  themfelves.  This  Sci¬ 
ence  we  JlilcTrimitive  Philofophy  or  Sapience ,  which  by  the  Ancients  was 
defin'd  to  be,  The  Science  of  things  divine  and  humane.  To  this  Science 
none  of  the  reft  is  oppofed,  being  it  is  differenced  from  other  Know¬ 
ledges,  rather  in  the  limits  oflatitude  3  than  in  the  things  and  fubjed  5 
that  is,  handling  only  the  tops  of  things.  Whether  I  fhould  report  this 
as  Deficient^  I  ftand  doubtful,  yet  I  think  I  very  well  may.  For  I  find 
a  certain  kind  of  Rhapfody,  and  confufed  mafife  of  knowledge,  namely 
of  Natural  Theology  3  of  Logic  If  :  of  particular  parts  of  Natural  Philofophy 
(as  of  the  Principles  of  Nature,  and  of  the  foul)  compofited  and  com¬ 
piled  :  and  by  the  height  of  terms,  from  men  who  love  to  admire  them¬ 
felves  advanced,  and  exalted,  as  it  were,  to  the  vertical  point  of  Sci¬ 
ences.  But  we,  without  any  fuch  ftately  loftinefs,  would  only  have  thus 
much.  That  there  might  be  defign'd  a  certain  Science ,  that  fhould  be  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  all fuch  Axioms ,  as  fall  not  within  the  compaf  of  any fpecial  part 
of  Philofophy  3  but  are  more  common  to  them  all0  or  mof  of  them. 

§  That  there  are  many  of  this  kind,needs  not  to  be  doubted.  For 
example.  Si  inaequalibus  aqualia  addat  3  omnia  erunt  inaequalia  3  is  a  rule 
in  the  Mathematicks :  and  the  fame  holds  in  the  Ethicks  concerning 
Attributive  Jufice^  for  in  Jufice  Expletibe^ the  reafon  of equity  requires, 
Eclid.  El.  That  equal  Portion  be  given  to  unequal  Perjons  5  but  in  Attributive ,  unlej T 
Anft.  unequal  be  difributed  unto  unequal ,  it  is  a  great  in  jufice.  £pu<e  ineo» 
dem  tertio  conveniunt ,  &  inter  fe  conueniunt  3  is  likewife  a  rule  taken 
Arift.de  from  the  Mathematicks  3  but  fo  potent  in  Logick^  alfo,  as  all  Syllogifms 
mtfl Ani*  are  uPon  ft*  Natura  fe  potiff mum  prodit  in  minimis^  is  a  rule  in 
Natural  Philofophy  fo  prevalent,  that  it  hath  produced  Democritus  his 
Atomes  3  yet  hath  Arifotle  made  good  ufe  of  it  in  his  Politicks ,  where  he 
raifoth  his  contemplations  of  a  City  or  State,  from  the  Principles  of  a 
Family.  Omnia  mutantur  nil  interit  3  is  alfo  a  maxime  in  Natural  Phi* 
lofophy  thus  exprefled,  that  the  Quantum  of  Nature  is  neither  dimi- 
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nlthnwrMeme^ed  7  The  fame  is  applied  to  Natural  Theology  thus 

varied*  That  they  arc  the  works  of  the  fame  Omnipotence,  to  make  nothing 
fo  mere  hat ,  and  to  make  fomewhat  nothing ,  which  the  Scriptures  like- 
wife  teftifie  .*  J  have  found  by  experience  that  all  the  works  of  Goddoper- 
fevere  forever:  nothing  can  be  put  unto  them,  nor  any  thing  t. fen  from 
them  Interitus  rei  arcetur  per  reductionem  ejus  ad  Principia ,  is  a  rule  in 
Natural  Philofophy  5  the  fame  holds  alfo  in  the  Politicks  (as  Machiavel 
hath  wifely  obferved)  becaufe  the  means  which  muft  fpecially  preferve 
State'  Tom  mine,  are  commonly  nothing  elfe  than  reformation,  and  a 
rednftion  of  them  to  their  Ancient  cuftomes.  Putredo ferpens  mag, s cots- 
taMfuZ matura,  is  a  ground  in  Natural  Philofophy •*  the  fame 
is  an  excellent  Maxime  in  Moral  Philofophy  5  becaufe  profefledly  wick¬ 
ed  and  defperately  impious  perfons,  do  not  corrupt  publick  manners 
fomuch  as  they  do,  who  feem  to  have  fome  foundnefs  and  goodnefs 
in  them  *  and  are  difeafed  but  in  part.  Sued  confervaUvum  eft  forma: 

Zioris  id  aSivitate  potentius  j  is  a  ground  in  natural  Philofophy :  for 
Tt  makes  for  the  confervation  of  the  fabrick  ot  the  univerfe ;  that  the 
chato  and  contexture  of  nature,  be  not  cut  afunder  or  broken  j  and  that 
there  be  not  vacuum,  as  they  call  it,  or  empty  diftontinuity  m  the  world  * 
and  that  heavy  bodies  (hould  be  congregate  and  aflembled  to  the  maffy 
p*,e  of  the  earth,  makes  for  the  confervation  of  the  Region  ofgrofs  and 
compacted  natures :  wherefore  the  firft andumverfa  motion  commands, 
and  fubdues,  the  latter  and  more  particular.  The  fame  rule  holds  in  the 
Politicks  for  thofe  things  which  conduce  to  the  confervation  of  the 
whole  Body  Politick.™  its  entire  nature  and  abfence  are  more  potent, 
than  thofe  things  are,  which  make  only  for  the  well-fare  and  exigence 
of  particular  members,  in  a  State  or  Civil  Government.  So  the  fame 
ride  takes  place  in  Theology  j  for  amongft  Theological  virtues,  Chan¬ 
ty  a  virtue  moft  communicative  excells  all  the  reft,  dngetur  vis  agen¬ 
tis  ter  anti-periUtn  contrarii  :  is  a  rule  in  Natural  Philofophy  5  the 

IS'f  Zf: 

when  it  Teemed  even  to  touch  it,  is  common  with  the  li  ope  of  Rheto- 

rick  of  deceiving  exportation.  The  Queering  upon  a  ftop  in  Mufick, 
gives  the  fame  delight  to  the  eat  ;  that  the  playing  of  light  uponthe  wa¬ 
fer,  orathe  fparkling  of  a  Diamond  gtvestothe  eye. 

Splendet  tremulo  fuh  lumine  Pontus.  ^ 

T Tfevef 'S E:"  SS:.,. 

2K‘  “rt  !  S»  the'  I  nftrument  of  hearing  i,  like  to  thnflr.ri.nnd _wn,d.  '»•  “ 
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Obfervdtion  perchance  may  conceive^but  one  Sc  the  very  'fame  footdeps, 
and  feals  of  Nature,  printed  upon  feveral  fubjects  or  matters.  This  kind 
of  Science,  hath  not  been  hitherto  ferioufly  handled:  You  may perad- 
Venture  find  in  the  Writings  coming  from  the  pens  of  the  profounder 
forts  of  wits,  Axioms  of  this  kind,  thinly  and  fparfedly  inferted,  for 
the  ufe  and  explication  of  the  Argument  which  they  have  in  hand  3  but 
a  complete  body  of  fetch  Maximes,  which  have  a  Primitive  and  Summa¬ 
ry  force  and  efficacy  in  aU  Sciences  ,  none  yet  have  compofed 3  being  not- 
withdanding  a  matter  of  fuch  confequence,  as  doth  notably  conduce 
to  the  unity  of  Nature  3  which  we  conceive  to  be  the  office  and  ufe  of 
philofophia  Prima. 

§  There  is  alfo  an  other  part  of  this.  Primitive  Philofophy,  which,  if 
if  you  refpeft  terms ,  is  Ancient  5  but,  if  the  matter  which  we  defign,  is 
new,  and  of  another  kinds  and  it  is  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  Ac - 
ceffory  Condition  of  Entities ,  which  we  may  call  Tranfcendents  3  as  Mul¬ 
titude,  Paucity  3  Similitude  5  Diverftty  5  Poffible ,  and  Impojjible  5  Entity  5 
Non-entity  5  and  the  like.  For  being  Tranfcendents  do  not  properly  fall 
within  the  compafs  of  Natural  Philofophy  5  and  that  Dialectical  differta- 
tion  about  them  is  rather  accommodated  to  the  Forms  of  Argumenta¬ 
tion,  than  the  Nature  of  things  3  it  is  very  convenient  that  this  Con¬ 
templation  ,  wherein  there  is  fomuch  dignity  and  and  profit,  fliould 
not  be  altogether  deferted  5  but  find  at  lead  forne  room  in  the  Partiti¬ 
ons  of  Sciences:  but  this  we  underdand  to  be  perform’d  far  after  an 
other  manner,  than  ufually  it  hath  been  handled.  For  example ,  no  man 
who  hath  treated  of  Paucity  or  Multitude ,  hath  endeavour’d  to  give  a 
f  eafon,  Why  fame  things  iti  Nature  are  and  may  be  feo  numerous  and  large  5 
others  feo  few  and  little .  For  certainly  it  cannot  be,  that  there  fliould 
be  in  nature  as  great  (tore  of  Gold,  as  of  Iron  5  as  great  plenty  of  Rofes, 
as  of  Grafs  5  as  g^eat  variety  of  determin’d  and  fpecifick  Natures,  as 
of  im  perfects,  and  non-fpecificates.  So  none  in  handling  Similitude 
and  Diverftty ,  hath  fufficiently  difcovered  the  Gaufe,  why  betwixt  di¬ 
vers  fpecies  there  fliould,  as  it  were  perpetually,  be  interpofed.  Partici¬ 
ples  of  Nature ,  which  are  of  a  doubtful  kind  and  reference  3  as  Mofs 
betwixt  Putrefa&ion  and  a  Plant  :  Fifhes  which  adhere  and  move  not, 
betwixt  a  Plant  and  a  living  Creature  :  Rats  and  Mice,  and  other  ver- 
mine  between  living  Creatures  generated  of  Putrefaction,  and  of  feed; 
Bats  or  Flitter- mife  between  Birds  and  Beads  3  Flying  Fiffies,  now  com¬ 
monly  known,  between  Fowls  and  Fifh  :  Sea-calfs  between  Fifhes  and 
four-footed  Beads  3  and  the  like.  Neither  hath  any  made  diligent  in¬ 
quiry  of  the  Reafon  how  it  fhould  come  to  pafs,  being  like  delights  t & 
unite  to  like,  that  Iron  draws  not  Iron ,  as  the  Loaddone  doth  $  nor 
Gold  allures  and  attracts  unto  it  Gold,  as  it  doth  Quickfilver.  Con¬ 
cerning  thefeand  the  like  adjuncts  of  things,  there  is,  in  the  common 
Difceptation  about  Tranfcendents  a  deep  filence  :  For  men  havepurfeued 
Niceties  of  Terms,  and  not  fubtilties  of  things.  Wherefore  we  would 
have  this  Primitive  Philofophy  to  contain  a  fubdantial  and  folid  inquiry 
of  thefe  Tranfcendents ,  or  Adventitious  Conditions  of  Entities, according 
to  the  Laws  of  Nature,  and  not  according  to  the  Laws  of  Words.  So 
much  touching  Primitive  Philofophy,  or  Sapience,  which  we  have  judly 
referr’d  to  the  Catalogue  of  Deficients. 
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I.  Of  Natural  Theologie:  §  Of  the  Knowledge  of  Angels ,  and  of  Spi~ 
rits  $  which  are  an  Appendix  thereof 


Commune  Parent  of  Sciences  being  firft  placed  in  its  pro¬ 
per  Throne  like  unto  Berecynthia ,  which  had  lb  much  hea¬ 
venly  Iffue. 

,  .  . '  ■  <  ,  ■  '  t.  '.«• 

Omnes  Coelicola ,  omnes  fupera  alt  a  tenentes „ 

We  may  return  to  the  former  Divifion  of  the  three  Philofopies,  Divine , 

Natural  and  Humane. 

I.  For  Natural  Theology,  is  truly  called  Divine  Vhilofophy.  And  this 
is  defined  to  be  a  Knowledge,  or  rather  a  (park  and  rudiment  of  that 
Knowledge  concerning  Godjfuch  as  may  be  had  by  the  light  of  Nature^ 
and  the  Contemplation  of  the  Creature  :  which  Knowledge  may  be 
truly  termed  Divine  in  refpeft  of  the  Objeft  3  and  Natural  in  refpeft  of 
the  Light.  The  Bounds  of  this  Knowledge  are  truly  fet  forth,  that  they 
mjiy  extend  to  the  Confutation  and  Convi&ion  of  Atheifin  3  the  Infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Law  of  Nature  3  but  may  not  be  drawn  out  to  the  Con¬ 
firmation  of  Religion.  Therefore  there  was  never  Miracle  wrought  by 
God  to  convert  an  Atheift ,  becaufethe  light  of  Nature  might  have  led  him  to 
confefs  a  God  3  but  Miracles  are  dejigned  to  convert  idolaters ,  and  the  Su - 
perjlitious ,  who  have  acknowledged  a  Deity ,  but  erred  in  his  Adoration  5 
becaufe  no  light  of  Nature  extends  to  declare  the  Will  and  true  Worfiip  of  * 
God.  For  as  works  do  (hew  forth  the  power  and  skill  of  the  work¬ 
man,  but  not  his  Image :  So  the  works  of  God,  do  (hew  the  Omnipo¬ 
tency  and  Wifdom  of  the  Maker  3  but  no  way  exprefs  his  image.  And 
in  this  the  Heathen  opinion  differs  from  the  facred  Truth  3  For  they 
defined  the  World  to  be  the  Image  of  God  3  Man  the  Image  of  the 
World  3  but  Sacred  Scriptures  never  vouchfafed  the  World  that  ho¬ 
nour,  as  any  where  to  be  ftiled  the  Image  of  God,  but  only,  Ihe  worky  ^  ^ 
of  his  hands:  but  they  fubftitute  man,f£e  immedate Image  of  God.Whc re-  Gen;,°o 
fore,  that  there  is  a  God  3  that  he  reigns  and  rules  the  World  3  that  he, 
is  mod  potent,  wife,  and  provident ;  that  he  is  a  Rewarder,  a  Reven¬ 
ger  3  that  he  is  to  be  adored  5  may  be  demonftrated  and  evinced  even 
from  his  works  3  and  many  wonderful  fecrets  touching  his  Atributes, 
arid  much  more  touching  his  Regiment  and  difpenfation  over  the 
world,  may  likewife  with  fobriety  be  extracted,  and  manifefted  out 
of  the  fame  works,  and  is  an  Argument  hath  been  profitably  handled 
by  divers.  But  out  of  the  contemplation  of  Natute,  and  out  cf  the 
Principles >of  Humane  Reafon,  to  difeourfe,  or  earneftly  to  urge  a  point 
touching  the  Myfteries  of  Faith  3  and  again,  to  be  curioufly  fpeculative 
into  thofe  fecrets,  to  ventilate  them  3  and  to  be  inquifitive  into  the 
manner  of  the  Myftery,  is ,  in  my  judgement  not  fate  :  Da  Fidei  qua 
Fidei  funt.  For  the  Heathens  themfelves  conclude  as  muchj  in  that, 
excellent  and  divine  Fable  of  the  goki£n  Chain,  That  Men  and  Gods 
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TTc  not  able  to  draw  Jupiter  down  to  the  Earth-,  hut  contranwife  Jupi¬ 
ter  was  able  to  draw  them  up  to  Heaven.' Wherefore  he  laboureth  m  va.n, 
who  (hall  attempt  to  draw  down  heavenly  Myftenes  to  our  reafon ;  it 
rather  becomes  us  to  raife  and  advance  our  reafon  to  the  adored 
Throne  of  Divine  Truth.  And  in  this  fart  of  Natural  Theologie,  I  am 
fo  far  from  noting  any  deficience,  as  l  rather  find  an  excels ;  which  to 
obfervel  have  fomewhat  digrefled ,  becaufe  of  rile  extreme  prejudice, 
which  both  Religion  and  Philofophy  have  received  thereby  ;  as  that 
which  will  falhion  and  forge  a  heretical  Religion,  and  an  imaginary  and 

fabulous  Philofophy.  ...  * 

6  But  as  concerning  the  nature  of  Angels  and  Spirits,  the  matter  is 

otherwife  to  be  conceived  5  which  neither  is  infcrutable,  nor  interdia- 
ed  t  to  which  knowledge,  from  the  affinity  it  hath  with  mans  foul,there 
is  a  callage  opened.  The  Scriptnre  indeed  commands,  let  no  man  de¬ 
ceive  you  with  fublime  difcourfe  touching  the  worjhif  of  Angels,  prejfing  in¬ 
to  that  he  knows  not ;  yet  notwithftanding  ifyouobferve  well  that  pre¬ 
cept,  you  (hall  find  there  only  two  things  forbidden;  namely  Adoras, 
t  ion  of  Ano  els,  fuch  as  is  due  to  God  ;  and  Thant  ajlical  Opinions  of  them, 
either  by  extolling  them  above  the  degree  of  a  creature  ;  or  to  extol 
a  mans  knowledge  of  them  farther  than  he  hath  warrantable  ground. 
But  the  fober  enquiry  touching  them,  which  by  the  gradations  of  things 
corporal,  may  afcend  to  the  nature  of  them  3  or  which  may  be  leen  m 
the  Soul  of  Man,  as  in  a  Looking-glafs,  is  in  no  wife  reftrained .  The  fame 
may  be  concluded  of  impure  and  revolted  fpiritsj  the  converting  with 
them,  and  the  imployment  of  them,  is  prohibited  3  much  more  any 
veneration  towards  them  3  but  the  Contemplation  or  Science  of  their 
Nature  5  their  Power  5  their  Illufions  5  not  only  from  places  of  facred 
Scripture,  but  from  reafon  or  experience  3  is  a  principal  part  of  Spiri¬ 
tual  Wifdom.  For  fo  the  Apoftle  faith,  we  are  not  ignorant  of  his Jtr  a- 
tagems.  And  it  is  no  more  unlawful  to  enquire,  in  natural  Theology, 
the  nature  of  evil  Spirits  3  than  to  enquire  the  nature  of  Poylons  m 
Phyfick,  or  of  vices  in  theEthicks.  But  this  part  of  Science  touching 
Angels  and  degenerate  fpirits,  I  cannot  note  as  Deficient  3  for  many  have 
imployed  their  pens  in  it  :  Rather  moft  of  the  Writers  in  this 
kind  mayi  be  argued  either  of  vanity,  or  fuperftition,  or  of  unprofitable 

fobtilti 


Chap.  III. 

This  Partition  of  Natural  Philofophy  into  Speculative,  and  Opera¬ 
tive.  §  And  that  thefe  two ,  both  in  the  intention  of  the  writer  3  and 
in  the  body  of  the.  Treatife7Jhould  be  feperated . 

» 

LEaving  therefore  Natural  Thologie  (to  which  we  have  attributed  the 
4  enquiry  of  Spirits ,  as  an  Appendix)  we  may  proceed  to  the  fo* 
condPart,  namely  that  of  Nature ,  or  Natural  Philofophy.  Democritus 
Laerr..$c'  faith  excellently,  That  the  knowledge  concerning  Nature ,  lies  hid  in  cerm 
tain  deep  Mines  and  Caves .  Agd  it  is  fomewhat  to  the  purpofe  ,  that 
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the  Alchimifts  do  fb  much  inculcate,  That  Vulcan  is  a  fecond  Nature,  ParaceL 
and  perfe&s  that  compendi oujly  which  Nature  ufeth  to  ejfetf  by  ambages  Je  pi?iIoQ 
and  length  of  time:  why  then  may  we  not  divide  Philofophy  into  two  ‘aeaa° 
parts,  the  Mine,  and  the  Fornace  3  and  make,  two  profeffions  ,  or  oc¬ 
cupations  of  Natural  Philofophers  3  Pyoners  or  workers  in  the  lVfine  3  and 
Smiths,  or  Refiners  ?  Certainly  however  we  may  feem  to  be  conceited, 
and  to  fpeak  in  jed  3  yet  we  do  belt  allow  of  a  divifion  in  that  kind,  if 
it  be  propofed  in  more  familiar  and  Scholadical  terms  3  namely,  that 
the  knowledge  of  Nature ,  be  divided  into  the  Inquifition  of  Caufes  3  and 
the  Product  ion  of  Ejfe&s  3  Speculative,  and  Operative  3  the  onefearch- 
eth  the  bowels  of  Nature  5  the  other  fafhions  Nature,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  AnVile. 

§  Now  although  I  know  very  well  with  what  a  drift  band,  caufes 
and  effefts  are  united  3  fo  as  the  explication  of  them,  mud  in  a  fort  be 
coupled  and  conjoyned;  yet  becaufeall  folid  and  fruitful  Natural  know¬ 
ledge  hath  a  double,  and  that  didinft,  fcale  or  ladder  3  Afcendent  and 
Defendant  3  From  Experimesits  to  Axioms ,  and  from  Axioms  to  the  new 
Experiments .  I  judge  it  mod  requifite,  that  thefe  two  parts.  Speculative 
and  Operative,  be  feparate,  both  in  the  intention  of  the  Writer,  and  the 
Body  of  the  Treatife.  ,  .  /  <\ 
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I.  The  Partition  of  the  Speculative  knowledge  of  Nature  into  Phy- 


fick  fpecial,  andJVietaphyfick:  Whereof  Phyfick  enquires  the  Effi¬ 
cient  Caufe ,  and  the  Matter  :  Metaphyfick  the  final  Caufe  and  the 
Form.  II.  The  Partition  of  Phyfick,  into  the  knowledges  of  the 
Principles  of  Things  3  of  the  Fabrickof  Things,  or  of  the  World  ? 
And  of  the  variety  ofthings>  III.  The  Partition  of  Phyfick, 
ing  the  variety  of  things,  into  the  Doftrine  of  Concretes  3  and  in¬ 
to  the  D0ftrine  of  Abdrafts.*  The  Partition  of  the  knowledg  °.  of 
Concretes,  is  referred  over  to  the  fame  Partition  which  Natural  Hi? 
Jlory  Comprehends.  IV.  The  Partition  of  the  knowledge  of  Ab- 
drafts,  into  the  knowledge  of  the  Schemes  of  Matter  3  and  into 
the  knowledge  of  Motions.  V.  Two  Appendices  of  Speculative 
Phyfick  3  Natural  Problems :  "And  the  Rlacits  of  Ancient  Philofo¬ 
phers..  VI.  The  Partition  of  Metaphyfick,,  ./^  the  Doftrine  of 
Forms  3  And  into  the  Doftrine  of  the  Final Caufes.  ,7  , 

4  ...  1  ^  fj  J  JU  11  i.  A  -  ■  •  *  ' 


Metaphyfick.  And  in  this  Partition  I  defire  it  may  be  conceiv’d,  that  we 
ufe  the  MetaphyfichfixK  a  different  fence  from  that,  that  is  received.  And 
here  it  Teems  to  fall  ontnot  unfitly,  to  advertife  in  general  of  our  pur- 
pofe  and  meaning  touching  the  ufe  of  words,  atid  terms  of  Art.  And 
it  is  this,  ithat  as  well  in  this  word  Metaphyficknovs  delivered,  as  in  o- 
ther  terms  of  Art,  wherefoever  our  conceptions  and  notions  are  new, 
and  differ  from  the  received  5  yet  with  much  reverence,  we  retain  the 
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Ancient  terms :  For  being  we  hope,  that  the  method  it  fel£  and  a  per* 
fpicuous  explication  of  the  Matter,  which  we  labour  to  annex,  may  re* 
deem  us  from  an  incongruous  conception  of  the  words  we  ufe,/we  are 
otherwife  zealous  (fo  far  as  we  can  without  prejudice  of  Truth  and 
Sciences)  to  depart  as  little  as  may  be,  from  the  opinions  and  expref- 
(10ns  of  Antiquity.  And  herein  I  cannot  but  marvail  at  the  confidence 
of  Ariflotle ,  who  pofleft  with  a  fpirit  of  contradiction  5  and  denouncing 
war  againft  all  Antiquity,  not  only  ufurpt  a  licenfe  to  coyn  new  terms 
of  Arts  at  pleafure  }  but  hath  endeavoured  to  deface  and  extinguilh 
all  ancient  wifdom.  In  (o  much  as  he  never  names  any  ancient  Authors  5 
or  makes  any  mention  of  their  opinions ,  but  to  reprehend  their  Per- 
fons }  or  to  redargue  [their  Placits ,  and  Opinions.  Certainly  if  he 
affefted  glory ,  and  drawing  difciples  after  him,  he  took  the  right 
courfe  :  For  the  (ame  comes  to  pafs  in  the  afierting  and  receiving  a 
Philofophical  Truth,that  doth  in  a  Divine  Truth}  vexi  in  nomint  Pa-' 
tris ,  nec  recipitis  me ,  fi  quis  venerit  in  nomine  fuo  eum  recipietis .  But 
from  this  divine  Aphorifin,  if  we  confider  whom  fpecially  it  hathde- 
figned  ('namely  Antichrift  the  greateft  Impoftor  of  all  times  J  we  may 
colleCt,  that  the  coming  in  a  mans  own  name ,  without  any  regard  of  An¬ 
tiquity ,  or  ( if  I  may  (o  fpeak)  of  Paternity ,  is  no  good  Augury  of 
Truth,  however  it  be  joyned  with  the  fortune  and  (uccefs  of  an  eum 
recipietis.  But  for  Ariftotle,  certainly  an  excellent  man ,  and  of  an  admi¬ 
rable  profound  wit ,  I  fiwuld  eaftly  be  induced  to  believe  5  that  he  learned 
this  ambition  of  his  Scholar ,  whom  perhaps  he  did  emulate  :  that  if  one 
conquered  all  Nations  }  the  other  would  conquer  all  Opinions ,  and  raife  to 
himfelf  a  kjnd  of  Monarchy  in  contemplations .[  Although  it  may  (o  fall 
out,  that  he  may  at  (bme  mens  hand^that  are of  a  bitter  dilpofition,  and 
biting  language,  get  a  like  title,  as  his  Scholardid. 

■  1  #  I  €■  {  '  •  ■’  ,  •  y.  '  *  1 

Fcdix  terrarum  Prado ,  non  utile  Mundo 
Editus  exemplum . -  So 

,  »  4  •  •  .  I  V/  '  '  1  '  •  *  •  k  I  .  ;  .  W  k  -  '  • 

Vcelix  Do&rina  Prado ,  8cc.  But  to  us  on  the  other  fide  that  do  de¬ 
fire,  fo  much  as  lies  in  the  power  of  our  pen,  to  contract  a  league  and 
commerce  between  Ancient  and  Modern  knowledge  }  our  judgement 
ftands  firm,*#  keep  way  with  Antiquity  ytfq*-,  ad  Aras  }  and  to  retain  the  An¬ 
cient  terms,though  fometimes  we  alter  their  Sence,and  Definitions :  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  modern  and  approved  manner  of  Innovation,  in  Civil 
Government }  where  the  ftate  of  things  being  changed  ,  yet  the  fo- 
lemnity  of  words  and  (files  is  obferved  which  Tacitus  notes}  Eadem 
Magiflratuum  vocabula . 

§  To  return  therefore  to  the  acception  of  the  word  Metaphyfick  ia 
our  fence.  It  appears,  by  that  which  hath  been  already  faid,  that  we 
diftinguilh  Primitive  Phylofophy ,  from  Metaphyfick, ,  which  heretofore 
hath  been  confounded  and  taken  for  the  fame  thing.  The  one  we  have 
fet  down  as  a  commune  Parent  of  all  Sciences  5  the  other,  as  a  portion  of 
Natural  rhilofiphy.  We  have  affign'd  Common  and  Promifcuous 
Axioms  of  Sciences ,  to  Primitive  rhilofophy.  Likewife  all  Relative 
and  Adventive  Conditions  and  CbaraSers  of  Ejjences ,  which  we 
have  named  Tranfcendents }  as  Multitude,  Paucity,  Identity,  Diverftty, 

Pojjible> 
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F ojjible,  Impojfible,  and  Rich  like  5  we  have  attributed  to  the  fame  on” 
ly  with  this  Provifo,  that  they  be  handled  as  they  have  efficacy  in  na¬ 
ture  5  and  not  Logically.  But  we  have  referred  the  inquiry  concerning 
Godj  Vnity ,  Bonityy  Angels ,  Spirits ,  to  Natural  Theology.  Where¬ 
fore  now  it  may  rightly  be  demanded,  what  after  all  this'is  remaining 
to  Metaphyfick!  certainly  beyond  nature,  nothings  but  of  nature  it 
felf  the  moft  excellent  part.  And  indeed  without  prejudice  to  Truth 
may  thus  far  concurr  with  the  opinion  and  conceit  of  Antiquity  ’ 
that  PhyficJL  only  handleth  that  which  is  inherent  in  matter  and 
1  is  moveable  5  Metaphyfick^  things  more  abftra&ed  and  fixt.  Again  that 
P hyfic 4 fup pofet h  exiftence  only  and  Motions  and  natural  Neceffity  * 
but  Metaphyfick  the  Mind  alfo  3  the  Idea  or  platform.  For  to  this  pointi 
perchance  the  matter  comes,  whereof we  (hall  difcourfe.  But  we  will 
propound  this  difference,  (leaving  afide  the  fublimity  of  fpeech)  per- 
fpicuoufly  and  familiarly.  We  have  divided  Natural Philofophy  into  the 
Inquifition  ofcaufes  5  and  the  production  of  effects.  The  inquiry  of 
caufes  we  have  referred  to  the  Theorical  part  of  Philofophy  3  which  we 
have  divided  into  Phyfic^and  Metaphyfic^  wherefore  by  neceflary  con- 
fequence  the  true  difference  of  thefe  two  Theories,  muft  be  taken 
from  the  nature  of  the  Caufes  which  they  enquire  5  fo  without  all  ob- 
fcurity  of  circuit,  Phyfici  is  that  which  enquires  of  the  efficient  caufe  5’ 
and  of  the  Matter  3  Metaphyfick^  that  which  enquires  of  the  Form  and 
endfj[ 

ll  therefore  comprehends  Caufes  variable  and  incertain,  and 

according  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  moveable  and  changing,  and  at- 
tains  not  a  fixt  conftancy  ofCaufes. 

Limns  ut  hie  durefeit ,  &  ha>c  ut  C£ra  liquefeit 

Vno  eodemqne  igni — -  virg,  Mn; 

Fire  is  caufe  ofinduration,  but  refpe&ive  to  clay  3  Fire  is  caufe  ofcol- 
liquation,  but  refpe&ive  to  wax.  We  will  divide  Phyftcl^  into  three 
Knowledges :  For  Nature  is  either  united  and  collected  into  one,  or 
diffufed  and  diftributed  :  Nature  is  collected  into  one  either  in  refpect 
of  the  common  Seeds  and  Principles  of  all  things  3  or  in  refpect  of  the  en- 
tirey  total  Fabric 4  of  the  univerfe.  This  union  of  Nature  hath  brought 
forth  two  Parts  of  Phyfich^  one  of  the  Principles  of  Things  3  the  other  of 
the  Fabrick^of  the  Vniverfey  or  of  the  World  3  which  we  ufe  to  call  the 
Doctrines  of  S umms  or  Totals.  The  Third  Knowledge  which  handles  Na¬ 
ture  diffufed ,  or fcattered,  exhibits  all  the  variety  of  things ,  and  the  lefc 
fer  Summs  or  Totals .  Wherefore  from  thefe  contemplations  it  is  plain¬ 
ly  manifeft,  that  there  are  three  Knowledges  touching  Natural  Phitofo - 
phyy  of the  Principles  of  things  3  of  the  world  3  or  of  the  Fabric^  of  things 
Of  Nature  multiplicious  or  fparfedj  which  lafi:  Part,  (as  we  have  faid) 
contains  all  the  variety  of  things  3  and  is,  as  it  were ,  the  firft  Glofs,  or 
Paraphrafe  touching  the  Interpretation  of  Nature ,  Of  thefe  three  Parts, 
none  is  wholly  Deficient  3  but  in  what  truth  and  Perfection  they  are 
handled,  I  make  not  now  my  judgment. 

III.  But  we  will  again  divide  Phyfick^dijlinffiively  forted0  or  of  the  va* 
rietyof  things ,  into  two  Parts  3  into  Phyficl l  of  concretes  3  and  into  Phyfic 4 
of  AbfiraQs :  or  into  Phyficl^  of  Creatures  j  and  into  Phyfick  of  Na* 

M  2  tures6 
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Utrcu  The  one  (to  ufe  the  terms  of  Logick)  inquires  ofSvf>Jt*nces  with 
all  the  variety  of  their  Adjunds  5  the  other  of  Accidents,  orAdjunds 
through  all  the  variety  of  fubftances.  For  example,  if  the  inquiry  he 
of  a  i Lion,  or  of  an  Oafi,  thefe  are  fupported  by  many  and  divers  Acci¬ 
dents  :  Contrary  wife  if  the  enquiry  be  made  o  {Heat,  or  Heavinefi,  thefe 
are  in  many  diftind  fubftances.  And  feeing  all  Phyflcfi  or  Natural  Philo* 
Jophy  is  fituate  in  a  middle  term,  between  Natural  Hifiory  and  Metaphy - 
fick  b  -the  firft  part  (if  you  obferve  it  well)  comes  nearer  to  Natural  Hifio- 
ry  -  the  latter  part  nearer  to  Metaphy fuk  3  Concrete  Phyflcfi hath  the  fame 
divifion  which  Natural  Hifiory  hath  5  fo  that  it  is  a  knowledge  either 
concerning  the  Heavens  3  or  concerning  Meteors  3  or  concerning  the 
Globe  of  the  earth  and  Sea  3  or  concerning  the  greater  Collegiates,  which 
they  call  .the  Elements  3  or  concerning  the  lejfer  Collegiates,  or  natures 
fpecificfij  fo  likewife  concerning  Pretergenerations  3  and  concerning  Me - 
chanicfis.  For  in  all  thefe.  Natural  Hifiory  inquires  and  reports  the  fad: 
itfelf$  but  Phyfick,  the  Caufes  likewife  5  but  you  muft  conceive  this  of 
fluid,  not  fixt  Caufes,  that  is,  of  matter  and  of  the  efficient. 

§  Amongft  thefe  Portions  of  Phyfick)  that  part  is  altogether  maimed 
and  imperfett  which  enquires  ofCcelefiial  bodies 3  which  notwithftanding, 
for  the  excellency  of  theSubjed,  ought  to  be  taken  into  Ipecial  confi- 
d erat  ion.  For  Afironomy, it  is  indeed  not  without  feme  probability  and 
ufe  grounded  upon  the  Phenomena,  but  it  is  vulgar  3  bafe,  and  no  way 
folid :  But  Afirology  in  many  Circumftances  hath  no  ground  at  all. .. In 
truth  Afirqnomy  prefents  fuch  a  fa  orifice  to  Mans  underftanding,  as  once 
Prometheus  did,  when  he  went  about  to  couzen  Jupiter  3  for  inftead  of 
a  true,  fubftantial  Ox,  he  prefented  the  hide  of  a  great  and  fair  Ox  ftuft3 
and  fetout  with  ftraw,  leaves,  and  Oder  twigs  3  fo  in  like  manner  A • 
fironomy  exhibiteth  the  extrinfick  Parts  of  Celeftial  Bodies,  (namely 
the  Number,  Scituation,  Motion,  and  Periods  of  the  ftars)  as  the  Hide 
of  Heaven  3  fair  and  artificially  contrived  into  Syftems,  and  Schemes: 
but  the  Entrals  stye  wanting,  that  is,  Pbyficall  reafons,  out  of  which 
(adjoyning  Aftronomicall  Hypothefes)  the  Theory  ftiould  be  extraded, 
not  fuch  grounds  and  fuppofitions  as  ftiould  only  fave  the  Phenomena 
(of  which  kind  a  number  may  be  wittily  devifed  )  but  fuch  as  propound 
the  fubftance,  motion  pnd  influx  of  the  Heavens,  as  they  truly  are  in 
nature.  For  thofe  Dogmaes  and  Parodoxes  are  almoft  vanifht,  and  long 
Kaptus  1»  agoe  exploded,  namely,  the  Rapture  of  the  Firfl  Mover  :  and  the  Soli - 

m obilts.So-  P  sn  't.  r  jr  J  t  -  r  .  i  i  ^  ^  n 

liditas  can.  dity  of  Heaven  (jt&rs  being  there pxt  as  nails  in  the  Arched  Roof  oj  a  Par - 
Motus  re-  lour  J.  And  other  opinions,  not  much  better,  as,  that  there  are  di - 
roifadTer-  vers  Po^es  the  Zodiac  fib  and  of  the  world  3  that  there  is  a fecond  move - 
fi.Epicyeii.  able  cf  Renitency,  contrary  to  the  rapture  of  thejirfi  moveable  3  that  all 
Mot  us  Ter  Parts  °f  ^  firmament  are  turned  about  by  perfect  circles  5  that  there  are 
rat  dium :  Rccentricfis  and  Epicycles,  to  fave  the  confiancy  of  Motion  by  perfcff  cir • 
®c‘  cles  5  that  the  Moon  hath  no  force  or  influence  upon  a  body  fuperior  to  it, 
fmafi£  and  the  hke.  And  the  abfurdity  of  thefe  fuppofitions,  hath  caft  men 
upon  that  opinion,  of  the  Diurnal  Motion  of  the  Earth  3  an  opinion  which 
we  can  demonfirate  to  be  mofifalje .  But  fcarce  any  man  can  be  found, 
who  hath  made  enquiry  of  the  Natural  Cauffa  of  the  fubfiance  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  as  well  Stellare,  as  Inter  fiell are',  fo  oPfiheJwiftnefi  andflownefiof 
heavenly  bodies,  ref  erf d  one  to  another 3  alfo  of  the  various  incitation  of 
Motion  in  the  fame  Planet  3  likewife  of  the  perpetuated  courfe  of  Motion 

c  Ivl  from 
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ReTroJadations,  Of  the  Elevation  and  Declination  <f  Motions, by  the  Apo- 
•  fr  middle  point  j  and  Perigee  or  lowcft  point  oj  heaven  ,  fo  of  the  oh- 
%  ue  win dings  of  Motions,  either  by, flexuous  Spires  weaving  and  unwea- 
Jni  themfelves,  as  they  make  their  approach  or  receffrom  the  Tropickj, 

Z%  terpentine  ftnuations ,  which  they  call  Dragons  fo  ofthe  fixt  Toles  of 
Rotatio  is  or  wheeling  motions ,  why  they  fiould  be  placed  in  fuch  a  point  of 
fh  havens,  rather  than  in  any  others,  fo  of  the  all,, gats on of fome Planes 
^at a  certain  difance from  the  Sun:  I  fay  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  hath 
fcarce  been  a/tempted,  fave  that  fome  labour  hath  been  takcn  therem, 
onlvln  Mathematical  obfervations  and  Demonftrat.ons.  But  thefe  ob¬ 
fervations  only  (hew  how  wittily  all  thefe  motions  may  be  contrived, 
and  c  eared  from  oppofition ;  not  how  they  may  ttn  y  fublift  in  Nature  j 
and  reDrefent  only Teeming  Motions,  and  their  fiftitious  Fabnck  and 
framed^  at  pleafure,  not  their  caufes,  and  the  real  truth  of  ings. 

fcrefor e  Agronomy,  fuch  as  now  it  is  made,  may  well  be  counted  in 

the  number  of  Mathematical  Arts,  not  without  great  diminution  of  the 
the  number  or  main  t  WOuld  maintain  its  own 

riSeconffitutl  a  branch,  and  that  moft  principal  of  Natural  Philofo- 

t0  For  Soever 

fublunary  bodies }  and  fhaU  Globe  are  exceeding  Po- 

ten/^andfransvcrberate^hZunhverfal  nature  of  things)  he  fhaU  receive 

tent,  and  transvcrv  „./, /?,•*/  matters  fromthe  things  fan  here  with 

DShSJ, 

tedbyfuperiour,  but  ,n  «*«*/  ^  0f  Alironomy  which  is  natu- 

CT°V:loZll trS  Swe  will 'call  Living  Afironomy, 

”  ~,n,P.«l  With  much  rup.rfH.io»,  fo  ,,  th*  i. 

§  But  Ajtroiogy  is  <-e»  t  Yet  in  our  judgment  it 

hardly  to  be  found  any  JT  ca^  away.  But  if  any  contend,that 

(hould  rather  be  purge  ,  y  an(j  phyfical  contemplations  j 

this  fcience  is  not  grounded  upon  realon,  an  y  ^  there_ 

but  in  blind  experience,  and the  obfervat, fflg 

fore  re  j  eft  a  trial  by  natural  g  revoke  Auguries,  Divination, 

gets  boafted)  he  may  by  the  fame  re; afo  k  ^  all  kind  0f  Fa- 

and  Prediftionsfrom  hcafts  entra^  ancl  iwai 

hies ;  for  all  thefe  tradition.  But 

we  may  a  little  more  ferioufly  co f^JZZyfudet  Jhould  reign  for  cer - 

§  M.  ff  a  VTSterpaceofte7t^fpur  hours,  theyfJonldre- 
tain  hours  by  turn,  fo  JV  Jjrce  fupernumerary  hours  referred? 

fume  their  Dominions  U  •  ’  us  Jtf  Divlflon  0f  the  week,  a 

Yet  this  conceit  brought  f°  rrenerallv  received,  as  from  the  inter- 
computation  very  ancient.,  an  g ,  Y  changeable 


changeable  courfe  of  days  mod  manifeftly  it  appears  3  when  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  day  immediately  fucceeding,  the  fourth  Planet  from  the 
Planet  of  thefirft  day,  enters  upon  his  Government  3  by  realbn  of  the 
three  fapernumerary  hours,  whereof  we  have  Ipoken. 

§  Again  we  are  confident  to  reject ,  as  an  idle  fiction ,  the  doffrine  of 
Genethliacal  Pofitures  of  the  heavens ,  to  precife  points  of  time  3  with  the 
Difiribution  ofthe  Houfes  3  thofe  fame  darlings  in  Aftrology,  which  have 
made  fuch  mad  work  in  the  Heavens  3  nor  can  I  fufficiently  Wonder  that 
many  excellent  men, and  for  Aftrology  of  Principal- note,  (hould  ground 
themfelves  upon  fo  flight  reafons,  to  avouch  fuch  opinions.  For  they 
lay,  feeing  that  experience  it  felf  dilcovers  as  much,  that  solflices ,  AE- 
quinoUials ,  new  Moons ,  full  Moons ,  and  the  Yfke  greater  revolutions  of 
liars,  do  manifeftly  and  notably  work  upon  natural  Bodies 5  it  miift 
needs  be,  that  the  more  exaft,  and  fubtile  afpeft  and  pofture  of  the 
liars,  (hould  produce  effeds  more  exquifite  and  occult.  But  they  Ihould 
firft  except  the  Suns  operations  by  manifeft  heat  5  and  likewile,  the 
magnetick  influence  of  the  Moon,  upon  the  increafe  of  Tides  every  half 
Moon  (Tor  the  daily  Flux  and  Reflux  of  the  Sea  is  another  thing :)  But 
thefe  fet  afide*  the  other  power  of  the  Planets  upon  natural  bodies 
(fo  far  as  they  are  confirmed  by  experience)  is  (lender  and  weak  3  and, 
which  they  (hall  find,  latent  in  the  greater  Revolutions .  Wherefore  they 
fhould  rather  argue  the  other  way,  namely,  that  feeing  thofe  greater 
Revolutions,  have  lo  (mall  influence,  thofe  exalt  and  minute  differences 
of  Pofitures  have  no  force  at  all. 

§  Thirdly ,  Thofe  Fatalities,  that  the  hour  of  Nativity  or  conception  go* 
verns  the  Birth  3  The  hour  of  inception,  the  fortune  of  the  thing  begun  5 
the  hour  of  guejlion ,  the  fortune  of  the  thing  enquired  3  and,  in  a  word, 
the  fcience  of  Nativities,  Elections,  Queflions,  and fuch  l iky  levities  3  in 
our  judgment,  have  no  certainty  or  Jolidity  in  them  3  and  may  by  natural 
reafons  be  plainly  redargued  and  evinced.  The  point  to  be  Ipoken  of ra¬ 
ther,  is,  what  that  is  which  we  retain  and  allow  of  in  Aftrology  3  and 
in  that  which  we  do  allow,  what  is  deficient'?  for,  for  this  end,  that  is, 
for  the  oblervation  of  Deficients,  we  undertook  this  work,  not  intend¬ 
ing  (as  we  have  often  faid)  matter  of  cenfure.  And  indeed  amongft 
the  receiv’d  parts  of  Aftrology,  theDo&rines  of  Revolutions  we  judge 
to  have  more  foundnels  in  them,  than  the  reft.  But  it  may  be  to  good 
purpofe,to  let  down  and  prelcribe  certain  Rules,  by  the  fcaleand  fquare 
whereof,  Ajlrological  Oblervations  may  be  examined  5  that  what  is 
fruitful  may  be  retain’d  3  what  is  frivolous  reje&ed. 

§  Thefirfi  Precept  may  be  that  whereof  we  have  admonifht  already  5 
let  the  greater  Revolutions  be  retained  3  the  leffer  Horofcopes  and  Houfes  ca - 
fhiered .  Thofe, like  Great  Ordnance  may  difcharge  their  influences,  at 
a  fpacious  remotenels  3  thefe  like  (mall  Bows,  are  for  a  (hort  diftance, 
and  carry  not  their  forces  far.  The  fecond  rule  is  3  That  the  operation  of 
the  Heavens  wirkgs  not  on  all  bodies  but  only  upon  the  more  tender  and 
penetrable  3  fuch  as  are  Humours,  Air,  Spirits :  but  here  we  except  the 
Operations  of  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the  Heavens,  which  without 
queftion  pierce  even  to  Mettals,  and  many  fubterraneous  Bodies.  The 
third  rule  is,  that  the  Operation  of  the  Heavens  extends  rather  to  the  Maft 
of  things  and  Nature  ingrofij  than  unto  individual  effences ,  and  parti - 
cnlaritiesi,  yet  obliquely  it  reacheth  to  many  Individuals,  namely, 

thole 
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of  the  fame  fpecies  are  moft  Jdjjibk  and  are 
Hke  foft  wax:  even  as  when  a  Peftilent.al  a.r  fe.zeth  on  bodies  more 
open  and  lefs  ref.ftent ;  and  paffeth  by  Bod.es  more  eompaft  and  ftrong. 
The  fourth  rule  is,  fomewhat  like  the  precedent  *  That  the  Operat, on  of 
the  Heavens  hath  its  influx  and  dominion  not  rn  points  and  narro»  mu 
nutes  of  times  ;  hut  in  greater /pace,.  Therefore  Prognofticatms  of  the 
temperatures  of  the  year  may  be  true  *  but  upon  Par»c£lar  dWs>  are 
Worthily  accounted  vain  and  idle.  The  lafi  rule  (which  by  the  more 

reftified')  and  which  we  know  to  be  moft  certain :  That  Celefttal  bodies 

have  other  influences  hefides  heat  and  light  .-  which  influences  are  of  force 
have  ottier  inpu  J  prefcribed,  and  no  otherwife  .-  But 

theft  He  hid  in  the  profound  Parts  of  Natural  Philofophy,  and  require 
a  lareer  differtation  Wherefore  we  think  good  (that  which  we  have 
fa  d  bebe  rightly  conceived)  to  fet  down,  Aftrology  agreeable  to  our 

Kp,J..g»oi 

St  wav  bow  to  frame  and  make  this  Art,  although  what  we  have 
Eg?*  doth  noTa  little  conduce  thereto,  yet  according  to  our  manner, 
we  wflUdd  a  few  more  obfervations  which  (hall  clearly  propound  out 
ofwhat  materials  ft  (hould  be  collefted,  and  to  what  end  itfhouldbe 

reff  F,i  let  the  knowledge  touching  the  Commixtures  of  Beams  be  re- 

and  the  reft  of  the  conftellations,  or  Afpefts  or  Planets  one  n 

ther  Alfo  we  affign  to  this  part  concerning  the  Commixtures  ol  Beams, 

Cmmrxlurei  ,1,.  woild  ;  and  of  the  Nature  of  the 

unto beeaufe , hef.  AT- 

titular  Planet  rearer  It  the  Perpeudrra  . -f—p,  we]las  the  Sun, 

ding  to  the  Climates  of  Regions.  For  all  re  forci- 

have  their  Summers, {heir  Winters;  where,, n  they  d art :  down  «°' eh >r« 
ble,or  bore  feeble  rays, according  to  them  Pofture^m  refpeg  o)  the  m 

pendicular.  For  than  when  (he  is  iaPifies  .'Not 

S."Sl?hf^?dSl»  an"  Vxtaatio»  tov-a-d.  the  great,. 
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due  inquiry ,  to  what  the  vigor  of  a  Planet  appertains  in  refpeff  of  himfelf  5 
and  to  to  hat  in  his  vicinity  to  us.  For  a  Planet  in  his  Apogtea,  or  exalta¬ 
tion  is  more  chearfuland  a&ive  5  but  in  his  Perigaa  or  declenfion  more 
communicative.  cc  «s^  the  Sun  in  his  Elevation,  when  he  enters  the 
interpret,  cc  Tropick  of  Cancer ,  is  in  heat  more  recollected  and  vigorous  3  but 
additam.  cc  he.  falls  0ff  from  the  Meridian,  as  in  Capricorn ,  he  is  more  faint, 
cc  yet  more  difperfed  in  his  influence.  For  in  his  Afcenfion,he  is  not  only 
cc  nearer  to  the  fixed  Stars  3  but  his  beams  then  falling  at  more  equal 
cc  and  right  angles  3  become  more  United  3  and  by  a  direct  refultance 
cc  from  the  earth  intermix,  and  fo  reduplicate  their  force  3  whereas  in 
cc  his  declenfion,  they  are  oblique,  and  therefore  feeble  and  errantia 
««  reflection.  Wherefore  with  the  Inhabitants  under  the  Equator,  the 
cc  heat  is  more  intenfe  3  than  it  is  with  Northern  Confiners ,  where  the 
cc  Sun  daily  keeps  his  circuit  near  about  the  Horizon  :  But  yet  in  this 
cc  Perigean  motion,  the  Suns  beams  are  more  Communicative,  though 
cc  left  aCtive3  becaufe  departing  from  the  point  of  their  incidence  in  the 
cc  rebound  ,  their  reflection  is  oblique  and  difperfed.  This  enquiry 
5C  touching  the  projection  of  beams  in  a  right  or  oblique  line,  would 
cc  be  made  with  diligence,  for  it  concerns  all  the  influences  of  the  hea- 
cc  vens'upon  terrene  bodies  3  the  general  corift itution  of  the  year  5  the 
*c  divers  temperatures  of  the  air  in  the  five  Zones  5  the  complexion  of 
<c  different  Climates  and  the  like. 

§  Fourthly,  to  be  brief,  let  there  be  taken  in  all  the  remaining  Acci¬ 
dents  of  the  motion  of  Planets  3  as  what  are  the  Accelerations ,  Retarda¬ 
tions ,  Progrejfes ,  Stations ,  Retrogradations  ,  of  every  one  of  them  in 
their  courfe,  what  their  diftance  from  the  Sun,  their  Combufiions ,  En- 
creafe ,  and  Diminutions  of  Light ,  Eclipfes ,  and  whatfoever  elfe  of  this 
nature.  For  all  thefe  caufe,  thatrtbe  Reams  of  the  Planets  do  work 
more  ftrongly,  or  more  weakly,  and  after  divers  ways  and  diftind 
virtues :  And  thefe  four  obfervations ,  belong  to  the  Radiations  of 
Star. 

§  Fifthly,  let  there  be  received  in,  whatfoever  may  any  way,  open 
and  difclofe  the  natures  of  Stars  Errant  or  Fixt^  in  their  proper  e fi¬ 
fe  nee  and  activity  3  as  What  is  their  Magnitude  3  of  what  colour  and  a- 
jpebf  3  what  Scintillation  and  Vibration  of  light  5  what  Situation  to¬ 
wards  the  Poles  or  JEquino&ial 5  what  Ajierifms  3  which  are  more  mingled 
with  other  Stars  3  which  are  more folitary  3  which  ar efuperiour,  which 
inferiour  3  which  of  tho  fixt  Stars  are  within  the  line  and  courfe  of  the 
Sun  and  Planets  (namely  within  the  Zodiack)  which  without  3  which 
of  the  Planets  is  more  fwift  3  which  more  flow  3  which  may  move  in 
thcEcliptic(line  3  which  may  expatiate  in  latitude  from  it  3  what  Pla¬ 
net  may  be  retrograde ,  which  not  5  what  Planet  may  be  at  any  diftance 
from  the  Sun,  which  is  tyed  to  attend  the  Sun  3  which  mo,ves  fwifter  ia 
Apogeo ,  which  in  P erige 0  5  to  conclude  the  Irregularities  of  Mars  3  the 
expatiations  of  Venus ,  the  wonderful  Labours  or  Paflions,  which  are 
often  found  in  the  Stin^  and  in  Venus ,  and  the  like  ? 

§  Laft  of  all,  let  there  be  taken  into  ALlrologie ,  even  from  traditi¬ 
on  the  particular  Natures  ,  and  Inclination  of  Planets,  as  alfo  of  fixt 
Stars  3  which  feeing  they  are  delivered  over  with  fiich  an  univerfal  con- 
fent,  they  are  not  lightly  to  be  rejected  3  but  where  they  crofs  the 
grounds  and  reafons  of  natural  Principles.  And  of  fuch  obfervations 
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as  thefafound  Alirologie  is  compiled^and  according  to  thefe  only,(houId 
Schemes  and  configurations  of  Heaven,  be  compofed  and  interpreted. 
Sound  Aflrologie  is  iikewife  applied  and  referred  with  more  confidence 
to  Predictions  3  to  Elections ,  with  more  Caution ,  within  due  limits  to 
both,  r Predictions  may  be  made  of  future  Comets ,.  which  as  we  con» 
je&ure  maybe  foretold  3  and  of  all  forts  of  Meteors  $  of  Deluges  , 
Droughts,  Heats,  Conglaciations,  Earth-quakes,  overflowing  of  Wa¬ 
ters  3  breaking  out  of  Fires,  Winds,  great  liains,  divers  Tempefts,  and 
ftrange  feafonsof  the  Year  3  Pedilences,  Epidemical  difeafes  5  Plenty 
and  dearth  of  Grain 3  Wars,  Seditions,  Seffo,  Plantations  of  new  Colo¬ 
nies:  laftly,  of  all  Commotions  and  greater  Innovations,  either  in  Na* 
ture ,  or  in  State-Government :  fo  thefe  predidions  may  be  drawn  down 
(though  not  with  like  certainty)  to  more  fpecial  occurrences ,  and  per¬ 
chance  to  finguUrities '■)  if  the  general  inclinations  of  fuch  times  and 
feafons,  being  fird  difeovered  and  found  out,  thefe  be  applied  by  a 
(harp  piercing  judgement  Phjlofophical  or  Political,  to  fpecial  or  more 
particular  events,  which  may  be  moft  fubjed  to  fuch  Accidents.  As 
for  example,  a  man  (hall  find  out  from  a  fore  fight  of  the  feafons  of  the: 
year,  fuchtemperatures  of  Weather,  as  are  propitious  orpernitious  ra¬ 
ther  to  Olives,  than  to  Vines  3  rather  to  Phthifickj,  and  ulcerations  of 
Lungs,  than  to  Hepatickj  and  obftrudions  of  the  Liver,  more  to  the 
inhabitants  of  high  and  mountainous,  than  low  and  champain  Coun¬ 
tries  3  more  to  Monks  than  Courtiers,  by  reafon  of  their  different  kind 
of  diet:  Or  if  one  from  the  knowledge  he  hath  of  the  influence,  the 
Heavens  have  over  the  fpirits.  of  men,  fhould  find  out  a  man  to  be  of 
fuch  a  complexion  and  difpofition  3  to  affed  or  didad  rather  the  peo¬ 
ple  than  Princes  3  rather  learned  and  curious,  than  couragious  and 
warlike  difpofitions  3  rather  fenfual  and  voluptuous,  than  adivc  and  po¬ 
litick  natures.  Such  inftances  as  thefe  are  infinite  ,  but  fas  we  have 
faid)  they  require  not  only  that  general  knowledge,  taken  from  the 
Stars,  which  are  adive  3  but  atfo  a  particular  knowledge  of  Subjeds 
which  are  Paffive.  Nor  are  Elections  altogether  to  be  rejeded,but  tnur^ 
fparingly  to  be  credited,  than  Predictions.  For  we  fee  in  Planting,  and 
in  Sowing,  and  in  Grafting,  that  the  obfervation  of  the  age  of  the 
Moon  is  a  matter,  not  altogether  vain  and  frivolous.  But  thefe  EleCt U 
ons3  are  by  our  rules  more  reftrained  than  Predations  :  and  this  mud 
ever  be  obferved,  that  Elections  are  of  force,  in  filch  cafes  alone,  where 
both  the  Influx  of  the  Heavens  is  fuch,  as  doth  not  fuddenly  pafs  over  3 
and  likewife  the  ACtion  of  inferiour  Bodies  fuch,  as  is  not  prefently  per¬ 
fected  :  for  neither  the  Encreafes  of  the  Moon ,  nor  of  the  Planets  are 
accomplifht  in  an  indant :  but  punctuality  of  time,  is  by  all  means  to 
be  re  jeded.  ^There  are  found  many  of  the  like  precife  obfervations 
(which  a  man  would  hardly  believe)  in  Elections  about  Civil  affairs. 
But  if  any  man  in  this  cafe  (hall  except  againfi  us,  faying,  that  we  have 
indeed  made  fome  remondrance  out  of  what  this  reformed  Aflrologie 
fhould  be  deduced  3  and  likewife  to  what  it  may  with  profit  be  referred  : 
but  the  manner  how  it  is  to  be  deduced,  we  have  given  no  precept  at 
all  3  he  fhould  not  deal  equally  with  us ,  to  exad  at  our  hands  the 
Art  it  felf,  which  we  never  promifed,  or  purpofed  to  handle.  Yet  not- 
withdanding  touching  fuch  a  point  of  Demand,  thus  much  we  will  ad- 
momfh  3  that  there  are  only  four  means,  which  may  prepare  the  way 
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to  this  knowledge.  Firjf  by  Experiments  future^  then  by  Experiments 
paji':  A$ain5  by  Tradition  5  laftof  all,  by  natural  Re afons.  Now  for  fu¬ 
ture  Experiments,  to  what  end  fhould  we  fpeak  much  of  them  >  feeing 
to  makeup  a  competent  number  of  Inftances,  fo  many  ages  are  requifite , 
as  it  were,  hut  loft  labour,  to  think  to  comprehend  it  }  As  for  Expert 
mentsfafl^t hey  indeed  are  within  the  compafs  and  reach  of  men,  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  matter  will  require  much  labour,  and  much  leifure  to  ac- 
compMi.  For  Ajlrologians  (if  they  be  not  wanting  to  their  Profeffi- 
onj  may  make  a  collection  from  the  faithful  reports  of  Hiftory3of  all 
greatercontigences  5  'as  Inundations  >  Peftilences 3  tFars0  Seditions 3  and 
(if the  (fate  fo  require)  the  deaths  of  Kings:  and  may  contemplate  the 
fituaiion  of  the  Heavens 3  not  according  to  the  fubtilty  of Figures  5  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  thofe  general  rules  which  we  have  already  fet  down3  to 
know  in  what  poftures  the  Heavens  were3at  thofe  times3  when  fitch  ef¬ 
fects  came  to  pafs  5  that  fo  where  there  is  a  clear,  and  evident  confent, 
and  concurrence  of  events  5  there  a  probable  rule  of  Fredi&ion  may 
be  inferred.  As  for  Traditions  3  they  otight  to  be  fo  examined  and 
fifted5that  fuch  as  manifcftly  oppugn  F  hy file  al  Re  afons  fi hould  bedifeard- 
ed,  but  fuch  as  well  confent3  fhould  be  valid  even  of  their  own  au¬ 
thority.  Lajityj  as  for  Phyfical  or  Natural  reafons  3  they  are  the  apteft 
for  this  inquiry  5  which  make  inquiry  of  the  Catholick3  and  more  uni- 
verfal  inclinations  and  Paffions  of  Matter,  and  of  the  fimple  and  ge¬ 
nuine  motions  of  Bodies  5  for  by  thefe  wings  we  fafely  foar  and  mount 
up  to  thofe  celeftial  materiare  fubftances.  "Thus  much  concerning 
jirologia  fana,  1  ' 

§  There  is  another  Portion  of  Astrological  Frenzie  (befides  thofe  fig¬ 
ments  which  we  have  noted  at  the  beginning)  which  is  wont  to  be  fe~ 
perate  from  Aftrologie 3  and  to  be  transferred  into  Celeftial  Magick^  as 
they  call  it.  This  hath  purchafed  a  ftrange  Glols  3  from  the  working 
c.  Agrip.  iancie  of  mans  wit,  namely  3  That  a  benevolent  fituation  or  afpeCt  of 
(ph®cculf*  Stars  ^  may  be  taken  in  Jcals  and  fignet-rings  (be  it  of  Metals^  or  of  any 
Gemm 3  capable  of  fuch  imprejfion)  which  may  arrejl  the  felicity  of  that 
hour 3  ivhich  other  wife  wouldjwiftly  pafs  away  3  and  as  it  were ^  fix  it0  being 
volati Ions.  As  the  Poet  pafiionately  complains  of  this  fb  noble  Art^ 
among  the  Ancients3  now  long  ago  buried  in  oblivion. 

Annulus  infufo  non  vivit  mirus  Olympo 3 
N.L.  Non  M figis  ingentes  humili  fub  lumine  Pheebos 

Fert  Gemma 3  autCelfo  divulf as  cardine  lunas . 

Indeed  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  imbraced  the  Reliques  of  Saints, 
and  their  vinues3  (for  in  Divine  and  immateriate  things,  the  flux  of 
time  hath  no  power  to  abate  the  force  and  efficacy)  but  that  the  Reliques 
oj  Heaven  fhould  be  fo  lodged,  as  that  the  hour  which  is  paft,  and3  as  it 
were,  dead3  fhould  revive  and  be  continued ,  is  a  meer  fuperfl ition.and 
impofture.  Wherefore  let  us  let  go  thefe  idle  fancies,  unlefs  the  Mufes 
be  grown  doting  old  Wives. 

T/.  Abfiradt  Phyjicl^  in  our  judgement ^  may  very  well  be^  divided  into 
two  Parts 3  into  the  Do&rine  of  the  Schemes  of  Matter  5  and  into  the  do - 
drine  of  Appetites  or  Motions.  We  will  run  them  both  over  briefly, 
from  whence,  the  delineations  of  the  true  Phyfick  of  Abftra&s  may  be 
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drawn.  The  Schemes  of  Matter  are  5  Denfe,  Rare  3  Grave ,  L/gif  5  Ffor, 
£0/^3  Tangible ,  Tnenmatic 4  3  Volatile,  Fixt  3  Determinate,  Fluid',  Hu- 
mid.  Dry?  Vat,  Crude  3  FfarJ,  Fragile  ,  Tenfile  $  Porous,  Vnited$ 

Spirituous,  Languid  3  Simple,  Compofite  3  Abfolute,  imperfett  ly  Mixt 3  F/- 
0/  0/  4 Jfofp/e  Pofiture  or  equal  3  Similar,  Dijfimilar  3 

Specificate,  Non-fpecificate  3  Organical,  Inorganical  3  Animate,Inanimate. 
Neither  do  we  extend  the  figurations  of  Matter  any  farther,  for 

dW  Infcnfible  3  Rational  and  Irrational,  we  refer  to  the  knowledge 
vo£-Maa^___^ 

§  Appetites  and  Motions ,  are  of  two  forts  3  either  motions  fimple , 
which  contain  in  them  the  Roots  of  all  natural  Anions  3  but  yet  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Schemes  and  habitudes  of  Matter  :  or  Motions  compofited 
and  produced  3  from  which  laft,  the  received  Philofophy  of  the  Times 
(which  comprehends  little  of  the  Body  of  Nature)  takes  its  beginning. 
But  fuch  Compound  Motions  (as  Generation  Corruption  ,  aud  the  reftj 
(hould  be  taken  for  the  fumms  and  produ&s  of  fimple  Motions  3  rather 
than  for  Primitive  Motions .  Motions  fimple  ,  are  Motions  of  Antitypie  , 
commonly  called  Motion  oppofing  Penetration  of  Dimenfions  3  Motion 
of  Connexion ,  or  Continuity,  which  they  call.  Motion  to  avoid  vacuity  3 
Motion  of  Liberty  ,  left  there  (hould  be  any  compreflion  or  extenfi- 
on  preternatural  3  Motion  into  a  new  fphere ,  or  to  Rarefa&ion  and  Con- 
denfation  3  Motion  of  a  fecondconnexioq,ot  a  motion  left  there  (hould 
be  a  folution  of  continuity  3  Motion  of  greater  Congregation ,  or  to 
the  Mafs  of  their  connaturals,  which  is  commonly  called  Natural  Moti¬ 
on  y-Motion  of  leffer  Congregation,  ufually  (tiled.  Motion  of  Sympathy 
and  of  Antipathy  3  Motion  Difponent ,  or  that  parts  may  be  rightly 
placed  in  the  whole  3  Motion  of  Ajfimilation,  or  of  Multiplication  of  its 
Nature  upon  another  3  Motion  of  Excitation,  where  the  more  noble 
and  vigorous  agent  awaketh,  and  ftirs  up  Motion  latent  and  dormant 
in  another  3  Motion  of  the  Seal  or  oflmprejfion ,  that  is,  Operation  with¬ 
out  Communication  of  Subftance  5  Motion  Regal,  or  a  Cohibition  of 
other  Motions  from  a  Motion  Predominant  3  Motion  without  Termina¬ 
tion,  or  Spontaneous  Rotation  3  Motion  of  Trepidation,  or  of  Contra¬ 
ction  and  Dilatation  of  Bodies  placed  betwixt  things  good  for  them, 
and  obnoxious  to  them  3  laflly.  Motion  of  Refl  or  abhorrency  of  Motion , 
Which  is  the  Caufe  of  many  things.  Of  this  kind  are  fimple  Motions 
which  truly  iffue  forth  out  of  the  inward  bowels  of  Nature  3  which 
complicate,continUate, interchang’d  reprels’d, repeated,  and  many  ways 
aggregated,  do  conftitute  thofe  Compofite  Motions  or  Summs  of  Moti¬ 
ons,  which  are  receiv’d,  and  fuch  other  of  the  fame  kind.  The  Summs 
pf  Motions  are  thole  Celebrated  Motions,  Generation,  Corruption,  Aug¬ 
mentation,  Diminution,  Alteration  and  Lation,fo  Mixtion,  Separation  , 
Verflon.  (  \ 

tf'There  remains  only  as  Appendices  of  Phyfic 4,  the  Meafures  of  Motions  3 
6f  what  efficacy  the  Quantity,  or  Dole  of  Nature  is  }  what  difiance  can 
do,  which  is  called,  not  unproperly,  the  orb  of  Virtue  or  Aftivity  > 
What  incitation,  or  Tardity,  can  efFeft:  ?  What  a  long  or  fhort  delay  }  What 
the  force  or  rebatemcnt  of  a  thing  )  What  the  injligation  of  Perfiafie  or 
circumambient  inclolure  >  And  thele  are  the  natural  and  genuine 
Parts  of  true  natural  Philolophy,  touching  Abflraets.  For  in  the  figu¬ 
rations,  or  Schemes  of  Matter  3  in  Motions  fimple  3  In  fumms  or  Aggre - 
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gat  ions  of  Motions  3  and  in  Me  afures  of  Motions,  the  Vhyftch^of  Abftraffls 
is  accomplifl.it.  As  for  voluntary  Motion  in  Animals  3  Motion  in  the 
A&iGns  of  Sentes  3  Motion  of  the  Imagination  5  of  the  Appetite ,  and  of 
the  will  j  Motion  of  the  mind  3  of  the  difcerning  faculty  ,  or  Pra&ick 
Judgement3and  of  the  Intelle&uals,  we  refer  over  to  their  proper  Know¬ 
ledges.  Tet  thus  much  again  we  advertite,  that  all  thete  Particulars  we 
have  delivered,  are  no  farther  to  be  handled  in  Phyftc 4,  than  the  en¬ 
quiry  of  their  Matter  and  Efficient  3  for  according  to  their  Forms  and 
Ends  they  are  revifed  and  re-examined  in  Metaphyftck, 

V.  We  will  here  annex  two  notable  Appendices,  which  have  reference 
not  fo  much  to  the  Matter ,  as  to  the  Manner  of  Inquiry  3  Natural 
Problems  3  and  Placits  of  Ancient  Philofophers,  The  firft  is  the  Appen¬ 
dix  of  multiplied  or  fparfed  Nature  5  the  fecond  of  Nature  united  or  of 
fumrns,  Both  thete  belong  to  a  grave  and  circumfpeft  moving  of  doubts, 
which  is  no  mean  part  of  Knowledge  :  For  Problems  comprehend  par¬ 
ticular  Dubitati  on  s  3  Placits  ,  general  5  about  Principles  and  the  Fa¬ 
bric 4-  Of  Problems  there  is  an  excellent  example  in  the  writing  ofAri- 
ft  ole  5  which  kind  of  work  certainly  deferv’d  not  only  to  have  been 
celebrated  by  Pofterity  3  but  by  their  labours  to  have  been  continued  3 
teeing  new  doubts  arite  daily,  l ^utm_th^ointCaution  is  to  be  taken, 
and  that  of  great  Importance.!  The  recording  and  propofing  of  Doubts 
hath  in  it  a  two-fold  ute  :  One\  that  it  munites  and  fortifies  Philofophy 
againft  errors  3  when  that  which  is  not  altogether  fo  clear  and  evident 
is  not  defin’d  and  avouched,  (left  error  ihould  beget  error)but  a  judge¬ 
ment  upon  it  is  fufpended,  and  is  not  definitive.  The  other ,  that  the 
entry  of  Doubts, and  recording  of  them,are  fo  many  Sponges  which  con¬ 
tinually  fuck  and  draw  in  unto  them  an  increate  and  improvement  of 
Knowledge  3  whereby  it  comes  to  pafs  that  thofe  things,  which  with¬ 
out  the  fuggeftionof  Doubts  had  been  (lightly,  and  without  obfer- 
vation  palled  over, are  by  occafion  offuch  Dubitations, more  tenoufly  and 
attentively  confidered.  But  thefe  tWo  utilities  tearce  recompence  one 
difcommodity,  which  unlefs  it  be  carefully  lookt  unto,  infinuatethit 
tell  3  namely,  ‘That  a  doubt  once  acknowledged  as jufily  made,  and  become , 
as  it  were,  authentic kj,  prefently  ftirs  up  defendants  both  ways  3  who  in  Iffie 
manner  ^commend  over  the  fame  liberty  of  doubting  to  Pofterity  3  fo  that  men 
bend  and  apply  their  wits,  father  to  keep  a  doubt  fill  on  foot,  than  to  de¬ 
termine  and folvc  it,  Inftances  of  this  cate  we  have  every  where,  both 
in  JurifconfultS3  and  in  Students  in  the  Univerfities  3  who  if  they  have 
once  entertain’d  a  Doubt,  it  goes  ever  after  authoriz’d  for  a  Doubt,  ifc 
fuming  unto  themfelvesa  priviledge,  as  well  of  Dubitat  ion,  as.  of  Affier- 
tion  :  Whereas  the  right  ufe  of  Reafon  is,  to  make  things  doubtful  certain  5 
and  not  to  call  things  certain,  into  doubft  Wherefore  I  report  as  Deficient 
a  Calendar  of  Dubitations, ofiProlltemfisx  Nature,  and  approve  the  un* 
dertading  of  filch  a  work,  as  a  profitable  pains  5  lb  care  be  had,  that  as 
knowledge  daily  grows  up,  ( which  certainly  will  come  to  p^fi,  if  men 
hearken  unto  us)  filch  Doubts  as  be  clearly  difcuft,  aud  brought  to  re- 
folution,  be  rated  out  of  the  Catalogue  of  Problems ,  To  this  Calendar ,  i 
would  ^have  another  annext  no  leftuteful  :  For  feeing  that  in  qJl  Enqui¬ 
ries,  there  be  found  thefe  three  forts  of  things  5  things  manifestly  true  3 
Doubtful  3  manifeftly  fa  If  :  It  would  be  a  very  profitable  courfe  to  ad- 
joyn  to  the  Calendar  of  Doubts ,  and  Non-liquets  3  a  Calender  ofFalfljoods , 
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and  of  popular  Errors,  now  palling  unargued  in  Natural  Hiftory,  and 
in  Opinions  >  that  Sciences  be  no  longer  diftemper’d  and  embafed  by 
them. 

§  As  for  the  Placits  of  Ancient  Philofophers ,  as  were  thole  of  Pythagd-  * 

ras ,  Philolaus ,  Xenophon ,  Anaxagoras ,  Parmenides ,  Leucippus , 
critus,  and  others,  (which  men  ufe  difdainfully  to  run  over  J  it  will  not 
be  amifs  to  call:  our  eyes  with  more  reverence  upon  them.  For  al¬ 
though  Arijlot  letter  the  manner  of  the  race  of  the  Ottomans ,  thought  he  Ariftot,’ 
could  not  fafely  reign ,  unlefi he  made  away  all  his  Brethren  3  yet  to  thofe 
who  ferioufly  propound  to  themfelves  the  inquilition  and  illuftration 
of  Truths  and  not  Dominion  or  Magifirality ,  It  cannot  but  feem  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  profit,  to  fee  at  once  before  them,  the  feveral  opinions  of 
feveral  Authors  touching  the  Natures  of  things.  Neither  is  this  for  a- 
ny  great  hope  conceiv’d, that  a  more  exaCt  truth  can  any  way  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  thefeor  from  the  like  Theories.For  as  the  lame  Phenomena*-, the 
fame  Calculations  are  fatisfied  upon  the  Aftronomical  Principles  both  of 
Ptolomy  and  Copernicus  :  So  the  popular  experience  we  embrace  3  and 
the  ordinary  view  and  face  of  things,  may  apply  it  felf  to  many  feve¬ 
ral  Theories  5  whereas  a  right  inveftigation  of  truth  requires  another 
manner  of  feverity  and  fpeculation.  For  as  Aritfotle  faith  elegantly,  ph 
That  Children  at  firtf  indeed  call  all  men  Fathers ,  and  women  'Mothers ,  y  'l* 
hut  afterwards  they  diftinguijl)  them  both  :  So  certainly  experience  in 
Childhood,  will  call  every  Philofophy,  Mother  3  but  when  it.  comes  to 
ripenefs,  it  will  difcern  the  true  Mother.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  good 
to  read  over  divers  Philo fophies,^  divers  Glolfes  upon  Nature  3  where¬ 
of  it  may  be, one  in  one  place  3  another  in  another  ,  is  more  correct¬ 
ed.  Therefore  I  could  with  a  collection  made,  but  with  diligence  and  ®*isAnp% 
judgment,  De  Antiquis  Philofophiis ,  out  of  the  lives  of  Ancient  Philo-  lofop’aiis* 
fophers  3  out  of  the  Parcels  of  Plutarch  of  their  Placits  3  out  of  the  Ci¬ 
tations  of  Plato  5  out  of  the  Confutations  of  Arijlot le  3  out  of  a  fparfed 
mention  found  in  other  Books  as  well  of  Chriftians,  as  of  Heathens,  (as 
Out  of  Laid  antius,  Philo ,  Philoftratus ,  and  the  reft)  :  For  1  do  not  yet 
fee  extant  a  worh^of  this  Nature,  But  here  I  muft  give  warning, that  this 
be  done  diftinCtly,  fo  as  the  philofophiest  every  one  feverdlv,  be  com- 
poled  and  continued, and  not  collected  by  titles  and  handfuls,  as  hath 
been  done  by  Plutarch .  For  every  Philofophy  while  it  is  e?itire  in  the 
Whole  piece ,  frpports  it  felf  3  and  the  opinions  maintained  therein  give 
light ,  firength,  and  credence  mutually  One .  to  the  other  5  whereas  if  they 
be  fimple  and  broken,  it  will  found  more  fir  an ge  and  diffonant.  In  truth  # 
when  I  read  in  Tacitus  the  ACtions  of  Nero ,  or  of  Claudius  irivefted  Tacin 
With  Circumftances  of  Times,  Perfons,  and  inducements :  I  find  them 
not  fo  ftrangej.  but  they  may  be  true :  but  when  I  read  the  fame  ACti- 
ons  in  Suetonius  Tranquillus,  reprelented  by  titles  and  common  places, 
and  not  in  order  of  Time,  they  feem  monftrous  and  altogether  incre-  suetoiL 
dible  :  So  is  Philofophy  when  it  is  propounded  entire  3  and  when  it  isfli - 
ced  afid  articled  into  fragments.  Neither  do  I  exclude  oUtof  this  Ca¬ 
lendar  of  the  Placits,  or  Se&s  of  Philofophy,  the  Theories  and  opinions 
of  later  times,  as  that  of  Theophrafius  Paracelfus  eloquently  reduced  in¬ 
to  a  body  and  Harmony  of  Philofophy  by  Severinus  the  Dane,  or  of 
Telefius  of  Cofcnze,  who  reviving  the  Philofophy  of  Parmenides  hath 

turn’d  the  Weapons  of  the  Peripateticks  upon  themfelves,  ox  of  Patri¬ 
cius 
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aus  the  Venetian  ;  who  hath  fublimated  the  fumes  of  the  Platonifts  ;  or 
of  Gilbert  our  Countryman,  who  hath  reftored  to  light  the  opinions 
of  Philolaus ;  or  of  any  other  whatfoever,  if  he  be  of  merit.  And  be- 
caule  the  volumes  of  thefe  Authors  are  wholly  extant,  there  may  be  a- 
bridgements  made  only  of  them,  and  fo  annext,  by  way  of  reference 
to  the  reft.  And  thus  much  of  Natural  Philojophy ,  and  the  Appendices 

thereof 

VI.  'as  for  Metaphyfick.,  we  have  aligned  unto  it,  the  inquiry  of  For¬ 
mal  and  Final  cafes  ;  which  application ,  as  to  Forms ,  may  jeem  to  be 
*  nugatory  and  void.  For  an  opinion  hath  prevailed  ;  and  is  grown  in- 
Kt  veterate,  that  the  efential  Forms  and  true  Differences  of  things,  can  by 
:;:r  no  diligence  of  Man  be  found  out.  Which  opinion  in  the  mean,  gives 

and  grants  us  thus  much;  that  the  Invention  of  Forms ,  is  of  all  other 
rarts of  knowledge  the  worthieft  to  be  fought;  if  rt  be  poffiblethey 
may  be  found.  And  as  for  Poffibility  of  Invention,  there  are  fome  faint¬ 
hearted  difeoverers ;  who  when  they  fee  nothing  but  Air  and  Water, 
think  there  is  no  farther  Land.  But  it  is  manifeft  that  Plato,  a  man  of 
In  Tlmeoail  elevated  wit,  and  who  beheld  all  things  as  from  a  high  cliff,  in  his 
doctrine  of  Ideas,  did  defery,  that  forms  were  the  true  objeS  of  hpow- 
led"e  however  he  loti  the  realjniit  of  this  most  true  opinion,  by  contem - 
plating  and  apprehending  Forms,  as  abfolutely  abftraS  front  matters  ;  and 
not  confined  and  determined  by  matter  :  whereupon  it  came  to  pafs  that 
he  turned  himfelf  to  Theological fpeculations ,  which  infeSed and  difiained 
all  his  Natural  Philofophy.  But  if  We  keep  a  watchful,  and  a  fevere  eye 
upon  Aftion  and  Ufe,  it  will  not  be  difficult,  to  trace  and  find  out  what 
are  the  Forms ;  the  difclofure  whereof  would  wonderfully  enrich  and 
make  happy  the  eftate  of  man.  For  the  Forms  offubjiances,  (man  on¬ 
ly  except,  of whom  it  is  faid.  Formavit  hominem  delimo  terra:,  &fpira- 
vit  in  faciem  ejus Jpiracuhtm  vita  ;‘not-  as  of  all  other  kinds.  Producat  a- 
qua,  producat  terra )  I  fay  the  lpecies  of  creatures,  as  they  are  now 
multiplied  by  compounding  and  tranfplanting,  are  lo  perplext  and  com¬ 
plicate,  as  it  is  either  altogether  loft  labour  to  make  enquiry  of  them, 
or  the  inquilition  thereof^  filch  as  as  may  be  had,  fhould  be  fiilpended 
for  a  time,  and  when  the  Forms  of  nature,  in  her  more  (imple  exiftence 
are  rightly  fought  and  found  out,  then  to  be  determin’d  and  fet  down. 
For,  as  it  were  not  a  thing  eafie,  nor  any  way  ufeful,  to  feek  the  Form 
of  that  found,  which  makes  a  word ;  being  that  words  through  compo- 
fition  and  tranfpofition  of  letters  are  infinite :  but  to  enquire  the  Form 
of  found,  which  expreffethfome  fimple  letter  (namely  with  what  collifion, 
with  what  application  of  the  inftruments  of  voice  it  is  made)  is  a  thing 
comprehenfible  and  eafie  ;  which  form  of  letters  once  known,  prefenlly 
leads  us  to  the  form  of  words.  In  the  fame  manner  to  enquire  the  form 
ofaLyon,  of  an  Oak,  of  Gold,  nay  of  Water,  of  Air, is  a  vain  pur¬ 
ist*  but  to  enquire  the  Forms  of  Dcnfe,  Rare ;  Hot,  Cold',  Heavy, 
Light ;  Tangible,  Pneumatick  ;  Volatile,  Fixt ;  and  the  like,  both  of 
Figurations  and  of  Motions ;  whereof  the  moft  of  them  we  have  enu¬ 
merated  when  we  handled  Phyfick.,  and  are  wont  to  call  them.  Forms 
of  the firli  ranlgor  order  ;  and  which  (as  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet)  are 
not  fo  many  in  number,  and  yet  build  up  and  fupport  the  Effences  and 
Forms  of  all  fubftances.  And  this  is  that  very  point,which  we  aim  at, 
and  endeavour  to  compals;  and  which  conftitutes  and  defines  that  part 
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o £  Mataphyfick^  whereof  we  now  enquire.  Nor  doth  this  fo  preju- 
dicate  or  hinder,  but  that  Vhyfick  may  conftder  the  fame  Natures  alfb 
(as  hath  been  (aid)  bnt  only  according  to  the  fluid  and  mutable  caufes, 
for  example ,  if  the  caufe  of  whiieMfi  in  Snow  or  in  Froth  be  enquired, 
it  is  well  rendred,  that  it  is  the  fdbtile  intermixture  of  Air  with  water. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  the  Form  of  whitenefi  3  being  that  Air  inter- 
mixt  with  the  duft,  or  powder  of  Glafs,  or  Chryftal,  doth  likewife 
produce  whitenefs ,  as  well  as  if  it  were  mingled  with  w  ater  3  but  this' 
is  the  efficient  caufe  only,  which  is  no  other  than  vehiculum  Formae.  But 
if  the  enquiry  be  made  in  Metaphyficfi,  you  (hall  find  fome  fuch  rule  as 
this.  That  two  diaphanous  bodies  being  intermixt ,  their  optic  ^Portions  in 
afimplc  order ,  or  equally  placed,  do  determine  and  confiitute  whitenefi. 

This  part  of  Met  aphyfickl  find  deficient :  and  no  marvail,  becaufe  by  the 
courfe  of  enquiring,  which  hitherto  hath  been  pra&ifed,  the  Forms  of 
things  will  never  appear,  while  the  world  endures.  The  root  of  this 
error y  as  of  all '  other ,  is  this  3  that  men  in  their  contemplations  of  nature 
are  accustomed  to  make  too  timely  a  departure ,  and  too  remote  a  reczfsfrom 
experience  and  particulars  3  and  have  yielded  and  reflgned  themfelves  whol¬ 
ly  over  to  the  fumes  of  the/r  own  fancies ,  and  popular  Argumentations . 

But  the  ufe  of  this  part  of  Mntaphyftck, >  which  I  report  as  deficient ,  is 

of  the  reft  the  moft  excellent  in  two  refpefts. 

§  Firft,  becaufe  it  is  the  duty  and  peculiar  virtue  of  all  Sciences,  Co 
abridge  (as  much  as  the  conception  of  truth  will  permit)  the  ambages 
and  long  circuits  of  Experience,  and  (b  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  anci- 
ent  complaint  of  vita  brevis,  ars  longa.  And  this  is  excellently  peifoi-®  Hipp. 
med,  by  coUe&ng  and  uniting  the  Axioms  of  Sciences,  into  more  general  Apivo?, 
heads  and  conceptions  3  which  may  be  agreeable  to  all  Individuals,  her 
Sciences ,  are  the  Pyramids  fupportedby  Hiftory  3  and  Experience  as  their 
only  and  true  Bafts  3  andfo  the  Bafts  of  Natural  Philofophy  is  Natural  Hi- 
jlory  3  the fiage  next  the  Bafts  is  Phifickb  the  ftage  next  the  vertical  point 
is  Metaphyfic\:  as  for  the  Cone  and  vertical  point  it  felf  (opus  quod  ope -  Ecckr  ^ 
ratur  Deus  a  principio  ttfque  ad  finem  3  the  fummary  law  of  Na  tit  re  )  we  d  o 
pftly  doubt,  whether  mans  enquiry  can  attain  unto  it.  (  But  thelethree 
be  the  tru efiages  of  Sciences  3  and  are,  to  men  fwelled  up  with  tneir 
own  knowledge,  and  a  daring  infolence,  to  invade  Heaven,  like  the 

three  hills  of  the  Giants . 

N  .  '  Virg. 

Ter funt  Conati  imponere  Pelion  Offe ,  ,  -  Gear,  u 

Scilicet  atque  Qfiie  frondofum  involvere  Olympum. 

But  to  thofethat  difabling  themfelves,  and  difcharging  their  pride,  re- 
fer  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  they  are  the  three  acclamations,  Santie , 

Santie,  Santie  :  for  God  is  holy  in  the  multitude  of  his  works ,  Holy  in  the 
order  of  them ,  Hof  in  the  union. I  And  therefore  the  (peculation  was 
excellent  in  Parmenides  and  Plato  3  although  but  a  (peculation  in 

them.  That  all  things  by  feales  did  afeend  to  unity.  So  then,  thatfcience 

is  the  worthieft,  which  ieaft  chargeth  mans  underftanding  with  multi¬ 
plicity  3  and  it  is  evident,  that  that  is  Mctaphyftck ,  as  that  which  prin¬ 
cipally  (peculates  thofe  ftmpic  Forms  of  things,  3  (which  we  have  (died 
Forms  of  the  firft  degree  or  order)  which  though  they  be  few  in  number, 
yet  in  their  Commenfurations  and  Co-ordinations,  they  make  ah  kinos 
of  variety.  §  * 
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\  The  Second  fefped  which  enobles  this  part  of  Metaphyficl^  touching 
is,  that  of  all  other  fciences,  it  doth  moft  enfranchife,  andfet 
at  liberty  the  Power  of  Man  5  and  brings  it  forth  into  a  moft  ample  and 
open  field  to  exercife  in.  For  P^jHdireds  mans  labour  and  diligence 
through  narrow  and  reftrained  ways,  imitating  the  flexious  courfes  of 
ordinary  Nature  5  But  lat£  undique  fapientibus  vi£,  to fapience  (which 
was  anciently  defined  to  be.  Rerum  divinarum  &  humanarum  /cientia') 
there  is  ever  copy  and  variety  of  means.  For  Phyficall  caufes  give  light 
and  occafion  to  new  inventions  in fimili  materia  5  but  whofoever  knows 
any  Form ,  knows  alfo  the  utmoft  poffibility  of fitper  inducing  that  nature  up¬ 
on  any  variety  of  matter  j  and  fo  is  lefs  reftrained  and  tied  in  operation^ 
either  to  the  Bafisofthe  matter,  or  to  the  condition  of  the  Efficient  5 
which  kind  of  knowledge,  though  in  a  more  divine  fence,  Solomon  e- 
Prov.  IV.  kgantly  defcribes,  Non  artfabuntur  greffus  tui ,  et  Currens  non  habebis 
offendiculum  *,  his  meaning  is,  that  the  ways  fapience,  are  not  liable 
to  (freights,  nor  perplexities. 

T  The  ftcond  part  of  Metaphyfick^  is  the  enquiry  of  Final  Caufes  ;  which 
we  note  not  as  omitted,  but  asmifplaced:  for  the  enquiry  of  them  u- 
fually  is  made  amongft  the  Phyfickj ,  and  not  in  the  Metaphyftckj.  And 
yet  if  this  were  a  fault  in  order  only,  I  (hould  not  much  ftand  upon  its 
for  order  is  a  matter  of  Illuftration,  and  pertains  not  to  the  fubftance  of 
Sciences  :  but  this  inverfion  of  order ,  hath  caufed  a  notable  deficience , 
and  brought  a  great  decay  upon  Philofophy.  For  the  handling  of  F/'- 
nal Caufes  in  the  Phyftc^s,  hath  intercepted,  and  banilht  the  enquiry  of 
Phyfical  Caufes  5  and  hath  given  men  occafion  to  reft  latisfied  in  fuch  fpe- 
cious,  and  umbratilous  Caufes  5  and  not  thorowly  to  urge  and  prefs 
the  enquiry  of  real  and  truly  Phy  fical  Caufes.  For  this  I  find  done  not  on* 
Afiftot.  ly  by  Plato ,  who  ever  Ancreth  upon  that  Shore  5  but  alfo  by  Arifiotle  5 
Frobl.  Galen ,  and  others,  who  ufually  likewife  fall  upon  thefe  Flats.  For  to 

fay,  That  the  eye-lids  furnifijt  with  hairs  are  for  a  quick^-fet  and  fence  to 
fortifie  the  the  fight  :  or  that  the  firmnefi  of fk^s,  and  hides  of  living  Crea¬ 
tures ,  is  to  repel  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold  :  or  that  Bones  are  ordai¬ 
ned  by  Nature  for  Columns  and  Beams  whereupon  the  frame  of  the  Body  is  to 
be  built  :  or  that  Trees  fijoot  forth  leaves  to  fijadow  and  profett  the  fruit  from 
the  Sun  and  the  wind:  or  that  the  Clouds  are  ingendred  above,  to  water 
the  earth  helow:  or  that  the  Earth  is  clofe, compact  and  /olid,  that  it  may 
be  a  Station  and  Manfion  for  living  Creatures  5  is  properly  enquired  in 
Afetaphyficfc  but  in  Phyfickj  they  are  impertinent.  Nay,  (to  pur  lue  this 
point  )fuch  difcourfing  Caufes  as  thefe ,  like  the  Rcmoraes  (as  the  fitt ion  goes) 
adhering  to  J hips ,  ft  ay  and  Jlug  the  fay  ling,  and  the  Progrefs  of  Sciences, 
that  they  could  not  hold  on  their  Courfe,  and  advance forward  to  further  Dift 
coveries  :  And  now  long  ago  it  is  fo  brought  to pafs,that  the  fearch  of  Phyfical 
Caufes,  thus  negletfcd,  are  decayed  and paffed  over  in filence.  And  there¬ 
fore  the  Natural  Philofophy  of  Democritus,  and  fome  others,  who  remo¬ 
ved  God  and  a  Mind  from  the  frame  of  things  3  and  attributed  the  ftru- 
cture  of  the  world  to  infinite  Preludiums,  and  Eflays  (which  by  one 
name  they  term’d  Fate  or  Fortune  j  and  have  afligned  the  Caules  of  Par¬ 
ticulars  to  the  neceflity  of  Matter,without  intermixture  of  Final  Caufes) 
leemeth  to  us  (lo  far  as  we  can  conjedurefrom  the  Fragments  and  Re¬ 
mains  of  their  Philofophy  j  in  refped  of  Phyfical  Caufes ,  to  have  been 
far  morefolid,  and  to  have  penetrated  more  profoundly  into  Natnre* 

*'  f  c  than 
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than  that  of  Ariftotle  and  Plato  for  this  reason  alone ,  that  thofe  Ancient 
philofophers  never  wafted  time  in  final  Caufes  but  thefe  perpetually  profs 
and  inculcate  them .  And  in  this  point  Ariftotle  is  more  to  blame  than 
Plato,  feeing  he  hath  omitted  the  fountain  of  all  final  Caufes  ,  God  $ 
and  in  the  place  of  God  fubftituted  Nature  5  and  hath  imbraced  final 
„ caufes  rather  as  a  lover  of  Logick^ ,  than  an  adorer  of  Divinity.  Nor  do 
we  therefore  fpeak  thus  much  ,  becaufe  thofe  final  Caufes  are  not  true, 
and  very  worthy  the  enquiry  in  Metaphyficl 1  Speculations  3  but  becaufe, 
while  they  fally  out,and  break  in  upon  thePofleffions  of  Phyfical  Caufes, 
they  do  unhappily  depopulate  and  wafte  that  Province:  For  otherwife, 
if  they  keep  themfelve$  within  their  precin&s  and  borders,  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  deceiv’d,who  Wer  think  that  there  is  an  enmity  or  repugnancy 
between  them  and  Phyfical  Caufes.  F or  the  caule  render’d, T/W  the  hairs 
about  the  eye-lids  are  for  the  fafe-gard  of  the  fight ,  doth  not  indeed  im¬ 
pugn  that  other  Caufe  3  That  pilofitie  is  incident  to  Orifices  of 

Moifture,  virg.Bugy 

Mufcoft  Fontes,  8cc.- — — 

•  ^  v  i  .  i  1  h  . .  v  v*  •  <  ** J  * .  f  * ' y ' 4  r 

Nor  the  Caule  render 'd,that  the  firmnefs  of  Hides  is  in  Beafts  for  armor  a- 
gainft  the  injuries  of  extreme  weather, doth  impugn  that  other  Caufe3 That 
that  firmnefs  is  caufed  by  the  contraction  of  pores  in  the  outward  parts  of 
the  body  through  cold,  and  depredation  of  Air  3  and  fo  of  the  reft :  both 
caufes  excellently  confpiring,  fave  that,  the  one  declares  an  intention, 
the  other  a  confequence  only  :  Neither  doth  this  call  in  queftion,  or  de¬ 
rogate  from  divine  Providence  3  but  rather  wonderfully  confirms  and 
exalts  it.  For  as  in  Civil  A&ions,  that  Politick  wifdom  will  be  more 
deep,  and  admired,  if  a  man  can  ule  the  fervice  of  other  men  to  his 
own  ends  and  defires  3  and  yet  never  acquaint  them  with  his  purpole 
(fo  as  they  Ihall  do  what  he  would  they  ftiould  do,  and  yet  not  under- 
ftand  what  they  do)  3  then  if  he  Ihould  impart  his  counlels  to  thole  he 
imploys  :  So  the  wifdom  of  God  Ihines  more  wonderfully,  when  Na¬ 
ture  intends  one  thing,  and  Providence  draws  forth  another  5  then  if 
the  Chara&ers  of  Divine  Providence  Were  impreft  upon  every  particular 
habitude  and  motion  of  Nature.  Surely  Ariftotle,  after  he  fwelled  up 
Nature  with  Final  Caufes  3  Naturam  nihil fruftra  facere  5  fuique  voti  fern- 
per  ejfe  compotem  ( fi  impedimenta  abeffent )3  and  had  fet  down  many  nb?  dc 
fuch  tending  to  that  purpole  3  had  no  farther  need  of  God:  But  Democri -  part.a» 
ins  and  Epicurus ,  when  they  publiCht  and  celebrated  their  Atoms  $  were  mraalp 
thus  far  by  the  more  fubtile  wits  liftned  unto  with  Patience  :  but  when 
they  would  avouch,  that  the  Fabrick  and  Contexture  of  all  things  in 
Nature,  knit  and  united  it  felf  without  a  Mind,  from  a  fortuitous  Con- 
Courfe  of  thofe  Atoms ,  they  were  entertain  d  with  laughter  by  all.  So 
that  phyfical  Caufes  are  fo  far  from  withdrawing  mens  minds  from  God 
and  Providence  3  as  rather  contrariwife  thofe  Philolophers  which  were 
moft  exercifed  in  contriving  thofe  Atoms ,  found  no  end  and  ilfue  of 
their  travail,  until  they  had  refolved  all  at  laft  into  God  and  Providence0 
Thus  much  of  Metaphjficf,  a  part  whereof  touching  Final  Caufes  I  de¬ 
ny  not  to  have  been  handled  both  in  the  Phyficks  apd  Metaphy  licks  5 
in  thele  truly,  in  thofe  improperly  3  for  the  inconvenience  hath  enfued 
thereupon» 
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Chap.  V. 

I.  The  Partition  of  the  Operative  Knowledge  of  Nature  into  Me- 
chanicl i  and  Magick^ :  Refpondent  to  the  parts  of  Speculative 
Knowledge  5  Mechanic^  to  Phyftc^  Magick^to  Metaphyftcl^.  §  ^ 
purging  of  the  word  Magia .  U.  Two  Appendices  to  Operative 
Knowledge,  An  Invent  ary  of  the  Eftate  of  man.  A  Catalogue  of 

Polychrejls,  or  things  of  multifarious  ufe. 

«  •  •.  %- 
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I.  HE  Operative  knowledge  of  Nature,  we  will  likewife  divide  into 
X  two  Parts  5  and  that  from  a  kind  of  Neceffity.  For  thisDi-» 
vifton  is  fubordinate  to  the  former  Divifion  of  Speculative  Knowledge  - 
for  Thyftch^  and  the  Enquiry  of  Efficient  and  Material  Caufes  ,  produces 
Mechanic 4--  but  Metaphyjic 4,  and  the 'enquiry  of  Forms  produces  Magicki 
As  for  Final  Caufes ,  the  enquiry  is  barren  ,  and  as  a  Virgin  eonfecrate  tl 
God  brings  forth  nothing.  Nor  are  we  ignorant  that  there  is  a  Mecha- 
meal  Knowledge,  which  is  meetly  emperical,  and  oper ary,  not  depend¬ 
ing  on  Thyftc 4s  but  this  we  have  referr’d  to  Natural  Hiflory,  and  fepa- 
rate  it  from  Natural  Vhilofiphy  :  Speaking  here  only  of  that  Mechanical 
Knowledge  which  is  connext  with  Caufes  Thyfical.  But  yet  there  falls 
out  a  certain  Mechanical,  or  experimental  Knowledge  which  neither  is 
altogether  Operative,  nor  yet  properly  teaches  fo  high  as  fpeculative 
Fhilofophy  :  For  all  the  Inventions  of  Operations  which  have  come  to 
mens  Knowledge  ,  either  have  fallen  out  by  cafual  incidence  5  and  af¬ 
terwards  deliver’d  from  hand  to  hand,  or  were  fought  by  a  purpofed 
experiment.  Thofe  which  have  been  found  out  by  intentional  ex¬ 
periment,  they  have  been  difdofed  either  by  the  light  o t  Caufes,  and 
Axioms  3  or  found  out  by  extending,  or  transferring,  or  Compounding* 
former  inventions  5  which  is  a  matter  more  fagacious  and  witty  than 
Philofophical.  And  this  part  which  by  no  means  we  defpife,  weihall 
briefly  touch  hereafter,  when  we  Shall  treat  of  Literate  experience  a- 
rnonglt  the  parts  of  Logicl As  for  the  Mechanic 4  now  in  hand,  Ari - 
Jlotle  hath  handled  it  promifeuoufly  3  Hero  in  fpiritalibus  5  as  likewife 
Georgius  Agricola  a  modern  Writer,very  diligently  in  his  Minerals  5  and 
many  others  in  particular  Treatifes  on  that  fubjett  3  fo  as  I  have  nothing 
Deficients  m  this  kind  5  b;ut  that  the  promifcuous  Mechanical 
of  Ariitotle,  ought  to  have  been  with  more  diligence  continued  by  the 
pens  of  recent  Writers ;  efpecially  with  choice  offuch  experimental 
ot  which  either  the  Caufes  are  more  obfeure,  or  the  EfFedfo  more  no- 
^eV  ^ut  tr^ey  who  infift  upon  th£fe,  do,  as  it  were,  only  coaft  along 
the  Inoar,  Premendo  littus  iniquum.  For  in  ray  judgement  there  can 
hardly  be  any  radical  alteration,  or  novation  in  Natures  either  by  anv 

*  or  by  e%s  of  Experiments  3  or  from  the  light 
ot  1  hylicai  Caufes  5  but  only  through  the  invention  of  Forms.  There- 
01  c  1  we  have  letdown  that  part  of  Metaphyjic  4  as  Deficient ,  which  en- 
treatetn  ox  Forms  5  it  follows  that  Natural  Magich  alfo,  which  is  a  Re¬ 
lative  unto  it,  is  likewife  Defeflive. 
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§  But  it  feems  requifite  in  this  place  that  the  word  Magia  ,  ac« 
cepted  for  a  long  in  the  worfe  part  ,  be  reftored  to  the  ancient 
and  honourable  fence.  Magia  amongjl  the  Verftans  ,  was  taken  for  a 
fapience  ,  and  a  Science  of  the  harmony  and  contents  of  univer- 
fals  in  Nature  3  fo  thofe  three  Eajiern  Kings  which  came  to  adore 
Chrifi  3  are  (tiled  by  the  name  of  Magi :  and  we  underftand  it  in 
that  fence  ,  as  to  be  ,  a  Science  which  deduceth  the  knowledge  of 
hidden  forms  to  frange  and  wonderful  effe&s  and  operations  5  and  as 
it  is  commonly  faid  ,  by  joyning  Attives  with  Pajfives  ,  which  difclo - 
feth  the  great  wonders  of  Nature .  As  for  the  Natural  Magick, 3  (which 
flies  abroad  in  many  mens  books)  containing  certain  credulous  and 
fuperftitious  traditions  5  and  obfervations  of  Sympathies ,  and  Anti¬ 
pathies,  and  of  hidden  and  fpecifick  proprietics3  with  feme  experiments 
commonly  frivilous 3  ftrange,  rather  for  the  art  of  conveyance  and  dif- 
guifement,  than  the  thing  it  felf 5  furely  he  (hall  not  much  err,  who 
Stall  fay,  that  this  kind  of  Magick,  is  as  far  differing  in  truth  of  Na¬ 
ture,  from  fech  a  knowledge  as  we  require  3  as  the  Books  of  the  Gefts 
'of  Arthur  of  Britain ,  or  of  Hugh  ofBurdeaux ,  differs  from  C<efaAs  Com¬ 
mentaries  in  truth  of  ftory.  For  it  is  manifeft,  that  Cafar  did  greater 
things  de  verb 3  than  they  durft  feign  of  their  Heroes  3  but  he  did  them 
not  in  that  fabulous  manner.  |  Of  this  kind  of  Learning,  the  Fable  oflxxon 
was  a  figure  3  who  proje&ing  with  himfelf  to  enjoy  Juno  the  Goddefsof 
Power,  had  copulation  with  a  cloud,  of  which  he  begot  Centaurs  and 
Chimeraes .  So  whoever  are  carried  away  with  a  frantick  and  impotent 
paffion,  and  vaporous  conceit  to  thofe  things,  which  only,  through  the 
fames  and  clouds  of  Imagination ,  they  fancy  to  themfelves  to  fee,  in 
(lead  of  febftantial  operations  3  they  are  delivered  of  nothing  but  airy 
hopes,  and  certain  deformed  and  monftrous  apparitions.  The  ope¬ 
ration  and  effeft  of  this  fuperficiary,and  degenerous  Natural  Magic  k^  up¬ 
on  Men  ,  is  like  feme  feporiferous  drugs ,  which  procure  deep  5  and 
withal  exhale  into  the  fancy,  merry  and  pleafant  dreams  in  deep.  Firjl, 
it  cafts  mans  underftanding  into  a  deep,  (till  chanting  and  fuggefting 
fpecifick  proprieties,  andfecret  virtues  5  andfet  down,  as  it  were,  from 
heaven,  to  be  delivered ,  and  to  be  learned  only  by  auricular  traditi¬ 
ons  3  whence  it  comes  to  pals,  that  men  are  no  more  ftirred  up  and  a- 
waked  to  fearch  with  diligence,  and  to  force  out  the  true  caufes3  but 
fit  down  fatisfied  with  thefe  frivolous  and  credulous  opinions :  and  then 
inftills  an  infinite  number  of  pleating  fi&ions,,  in  the  manner  of  dreams, 
andfuchas  one  would  moft  with  to  be  true.  §  Anfl  it  is  worth  the  pains 
to  note,  that  in  thefe  Sciences^which  hold  fe  much  of  imagination  fins 
are  that  adulterate  Magick^ ,  whereof we  now  (peak,  Alchymie  ,  Agro¬ 
nomy,  and  the  like)  the  means  and  Theory  are  evermore  monftrous, 
than  the  end  and  pretences.  The  turning  of  Silver  or  £iuich-{ilvcr,  or 
any  other  metal  into  Gold,  as  a  hard  thing  to  believe :  yet  it  is  a  thing 
far  more  probable,  to  a  man  well  skilled,  and  experimented  in  the  na¬ 
tures  of  weight,  yellow,  colour,  malleable  and  extenfible  3  as  alfo  fixt 
mid  volatile  :  and  likewife  to  one  who  hath  exactly  featcht  into  the 
firft  feeds  arid  menftruous  Purgings  of  Minerals  3  that  Gold  by  an  in- 
duftrious  and  curious  wit,  may,  at  laft,  be  produced  3  than  that  a  few 
grains  of  Fdixir ,  or  of  the  power  of  Produ&ion,  (hould  be  of  forces 
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in  a  few  Minutes,  to  turn  Metals  into  Gold,  by  the  a&ivity  of  the  lame 
Elixir  j  which  is  able  to  perfeft  Nature,  and  to  deliver  it  from  all  im¬ 
pediments.  So  the  retarding  of  Age,  or  the  reftoring  of  fome  degree  of 
youth  ,  doth  not  eafily  purchafe  a  belief  :  yet  it  is  far  more  like¬ 
ly  to  a  man  that  knows  perfe&ly  the  nature  of  Arefatt ion^  and 
the  depredations  of  the  fpirits  ,  upon  the  fblid  parts  of  the  body  5 
and  hath  throughly  oblerved  the  nature  df  Affimulatioa ,  and  of 
Alimentation  3  either  more  perfeft  or  more  peccant 5  alfo  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Spirits  and  of  the  Flame  fas  it  were)  of  the  body,  afc 
fligned  fometimes  to  confume ,  fometimes  fto  repair  5  may  by  Diets, 
Bathings,  Anointings,  proper  Medicines,  and  accommodate  Mo¬ 
tions,  and  the  like  ,  prolong  life  ,  or  renew  fome  degrees  of  youth, 
or  vivacity  :  then  that  this  (hould  be  effefted ,  by  a  few  drops 
or  fcruples  of  fome  precious  Liquor  or  Quintefcence.  Again ,  that 
Fates  may  be  drawn  from  the  Stars ,  men  will  not  fuddenly,  and  eafily 
aflfent  unto  5  but  thefe,  that  the  hour  of  Nativity  (which  oftentimes 
through  many  natural  accidents,  is  either  accelerated  or  differed  J 
fhould  govern  the  fortune  of  the  whole  life ,  or  that  the  hour  of  Que- 
ftion  is  co-fatal  with  the  thing  it  felf  which  is  fought,  you  will  (ay  are 
meer  impoftures.  j  But  fuch  a  ralh  impotency  and  intemperance,  doth 
poffefs  and  infatuate  the  whole  race  of  man  3  that  they  do  not  only  pre¬ 
fume  upon,  and  promife  to  themfelves  what  is  repugnant  in  nature  to 
be  performed,  but  alfo,  are  confident  that  they  are  able  to  conquer  e- 
ven  at  their  pleafure,  and  that  by  way  of  recreation,  the  moft  difficult 
paffages  of  nature,  without  trouble  or  travail.  And  of  Magick^ thus 
much  3  the  name  whereof  we  have  vindicated  from  reproach , 
and  feparated  the  true  and  noble  kind  from  the  bafe  and  coun¬ 
terfeit.  r 

*  II.  Of  this  operative  part  of  Nature  there  are  two  Appendices ,  both  of 
iNVEN-  much  importance.  The  firjl  is  ,  that  there  be  made  an  Inventary  of  the 
T/vtuUM  ejlate  of  Man  3  in  which  there  fhould  be  taken  and  compendioufly  caft 
huma*  up,  the  fumm  of  all  the  wealth  and  fortunes  of  men  (whether  they 
Nablum,  arife  from  the  fruits  and  revenues  of  Nature,  or  of  Art)  which  are  now 
extant,  and  whereof  men  are  already  pofleft,  adding  fuch  inventions, 
as  is  manifeft  have  been  in  times  part  celebrated  ,  but  are  now  perifht. 
To  this  end  and  purpofe,  that  he  who  addrefleth  himfelf  to  the  (earch 
of  new  Inventions,  may  not  be  arrefted  in  his  inqueft,  nor  wafte  time 
and  ftudy  in  thofe  things  which  are  already  invented,  and  are  now  ex¬ 
tant.  And  this  Invent  ary  will  be  more  artificial,  and  more  for viceable, 
ifyou  add  thofe  things  which  in  popular  conceit  are  reputed  impojfible  5 
and  together  with  them  couple  fuch  inventions,  as  are  neareft  in  de¬ 
gree  to  impojjibles ,  and  yet  are  extant 3  that  the  one  may  fot  an 
edge  on  mans  enquiry ,  the  other  may  in  a  fort  direft  it :  and  that 
from  th eCcOptatives,  and  Potentials ,  mans  Affives  may  be  more  readily 
conducted. 

-X-  §  The  fecond  is,  that  there  be  made  a  Calendar  of  thofe  experiments , 

cata-  which  are  Polychrefls ,  things  of  a  multifarious  ufe  3  and  moft  uni- 
t-’OLy S  ver^  confequence,  and  which  conduce  and  direft  to  the  Inven - 
CHRE-  tlon  otber  experiments.  For  example  5  the  artificial  experiment 
<st\>-  of  conglaciation  of  IVater  by  ice  with  blacl \  Jalt ,  "pertains  to  in- 
RUM'  finite  purpofes  and  eflays  3  for  this  difclofeth  the  fecret  and  ab- 
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fttufe  manner  of  Condenfation ,  than  which  nothing  is  more  com¬ 
modious  for  men.  As  for  fire ,  that  is  a  ready  and  known  Agent 
for  Rarefaltion ,  but  the  myftery  of  Condenfation ,  is  not  yet  fully  dif- 
covered  :  and  it  makes  much  for  the  abridgement  ot  invention  5 
if  Polychrejis  of  this  nature  were  collefted  into  a  particular  Cata- 

logue. 
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Of  the  great  Appendi*  ^/Natural  Philofophy,  Speculative^  as  Opera¬ 
tive,  Mathematick  knowledge  f  and  that  it  ought  rather  to  he  placed 
amom (i  Appendices,  than  among#  fubtfantial Science's,  §  The  Par* 
tition  of  Mathematieks  into  Pure  and  Mixt. 

y  j.  ;  ln3iofs:r‘  Jqr  j:  .  <  -i.'  ••  '  ;!wjr>  ■  icfl  fllfid  u.j'  •?  'vv-.Vjv-.'  Y 

ARiflotle  faith  well,  Phyfick.  and  Mathematic 4  ingender  praffical  or 

mechanical  knowledge  :  Wherefore  now  we  have  handled,  both&e^  a 
the  fpeculative  and  operative  part  of  the  knowledge  of  Nature  5  order  re¬ 
quires  that  wefpeak  of  Mathematic* 4,  'Which  is  an  auxiliary  Science  to 
to  them  both.  For ,  in  the  received  Philofophy,  Mathematichjs  annext , 
as  a  third-part ,  #0  PfyjH  W  Mtaptyfiefe  but  it  feems  to  us,  who  have 
undertaken  to  reexamine,  and  Till  over  again  thele  things,  (if  we  had 
defigned  this  as  a  fubftantive  and  principal  Science)  more  agreeable 
both  in  refpe&  of  the  nature  of  the  thing ,  and  the  light  of  order,  to 
place  it  as  a  branch  of  Metaphyfick .  -  For  Quantity  ^  which  is  the  fubjeCt 
of  Mathematicius cience^  applied  t&  Matter,  is  the  Dole,  as  it  were,  of 
Nature,  and  productive  of  a  number  of  effe&s  in  things  natural  5  and 
therefore  is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  effkntial  forms.  F or  the  Laert.  in 
Power  of  Figure  and  Number  ,  feemed  to  be- of  fuch  force  amongft  Dera- 
the  Ancient  Philofophers  ,  that*  Democritus  placed  the  feeds  of  the 
variety  of  things,  principally,  iti  the  Figures  of  Atoms  y ’»  and  rP^°“  um _  de 
ras  afierted,  the  Natures  of  things,  to  be  conffituted  gk  Numbers .  ;  In  Vjta 
the  mean,  this  is  true,  that  of  Natural  Forms,  (as  we  understand  forms)  i.«. 
Quantity  is  of  all  mod  abftra&ed  and  feparable  from  Matter  :  which 
was  the  reafon  why  it  hath  been  more  painfully  laboured,  and  exactly 
inquired  by  men  ,  than  any  other  Form  whdtfoever,  which  are  all 
more  immerfed  in  Matter.  For  being  it  is  the  nature  of  Man  (cer¬ 
tainly  to  the  great  prejudice  of  knowledge)  to  delight  in  the  open 
Fields  of  Generals  j  rather  than  in  the  Woods  and  Inclofures  of  Pars'1 
ticulars  5  there  was  nothing  found  more  acceptable  and  delightful, 
than  the  Mathematieks  5  wherein  that  appetite  of  expatiating  and 
meditating  might  be  fatisfied.  And  though  all  this  f>e  true,  yet  to 
us,  who  provide  not  only  for  truth  and  order  ,  but  like  wile  for  the 
ufe  and  profit  of  mCn,  it  feemed  at  laft  better,  to  defign  Mathema*  \ 
ticks  5  being  they  are  of  fuch  efficacy,  both  in  Vhyficli,  and  in  Mataphy* 
lick*  and  in  Mechdnickj ,  and  in  Magic 4,  as  the  Appendices  and  Auxi¬ 
liary  Forces  of  them  all:  which  in  a  fort  we  are  compelled  to  do 
for  the  wantonnefs  and  arrogande  of  the  Mathematicians ,  who 
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could  be  content,  that  this  Science ,  might  even  command  and  over¬ 
rule  Phyfick?  For  it  is  come  to  pafs,  by  what  fate  I  know  not,  that 
Mathematick.  and  Logick.,  which  fhould  carry  themfelves  as  hand¬ 
maids  to  Phyfick. ,  boa  (ting  their  certainty  above  it ,  take  upon 
them  a  command  and  Dominion.  But  we  do  not  fo  much  ftand 
upon  the  rank  and  dignity  of  this  Science ,  let  us  conlider  the  thing  it 

felf.  ■  '  ‘ 

§  Mathematickj  are  either  Pure  or  Mixt  j  to  Pure  Mathematickj ,  thole 

Sciences  are  referred ,  which  handle  Quantity  altogether  abftra&ed 
from  Matter ,  and  Phyfical  Axioms.  They  are  two ,  Geometry ,  and 
Arithmetick  5  the  one  handling  Quantity  continued ,  the  other  dijfe - 
vered.  Which  two  Arts  have  indeed  been  inquired  into,  with  fub- 
tilty  and  induftry,  but  neither  to  the  labours  of  Euclid  in  Geometry , 
hath  there  been  any  thing  of  any  worth  added  by  pofterity  ,  in  To 
many  centuries  of  years  fince  he  flourifht  $  nor  hath  the  Do&rine 
of  Solids ,  for  the  ufe  and  excellency  of  the  knowledge  ,  been 
laboured  and  advanced  by  Writers  Ancient  or  Modern.  And  in 
Arithmetic 4  there  hath  not  been  found  out  apt  and  fufficient  variety 
of  compendious  ways  for  fupputations  }  efpecially  about  Progressions  5 
whereof  there  is  great  ufe  in  the  Phyficks.  Nor  is  the  Algebra ,  or 
Art  of  Equation  well  perfected  5  but  that  Pythagorical  and  My  Fiscal  A- 
rithmetic 4,  which  is  begun  to  be  revived  out  of  Proclus ,  and  forae 
Remains  of  Euclid  5  is  a  fpacious  field  of  fpeculation  :  Forfuchisthe 
nature  of  Man ,  that  if  it  be  not  able  to  comprehend folids^  it  wafies  it  felf 
in  unprofitable  niceties . 

§  Mh ct,  Mathematic^  hath  for  fubjeCfc  Axioms,  and  portions  of  Pfy« 
fick^j  and  confiders  Quantity ,  as  it  is  auxiliary  to  enlighten,  demon¬ 
strate  ,  and  a&uate  them.  For  many  parts  of  Nature  can  never  bb 
with  fufficient  fubtilty  comprehended,  nqr  demonftrated  with  fu£ 
ficient  perfptcuity,  nor  accommodated  to  ufe  with  fufficient  dexterity 
and  certainty,  without  the  Aid  and  intervening  of  the  Mathema - 
ticks .  Of  which  fort  are  Perfpe&ive  ,  Mufic 4,  Ajironomy ,  Cofmogra - 
phy 5  Architecture ,  Ingenarie ,  and  diyers  others.  But  in  Mixt  Mathe¬ 
matical  I  can  now  report  no  entire  portions  Deficient  5  I  rather  make 
this  prediction ,  that  there  will  be  more  kinds  of  them  invented  by 
pofterity,  if  men  be  not  wanting  to  themfelves.  For  as  Phyfical 
knowledge  daily  grows  up  ,  and  new  Axioms  of  nature  are  diT 
clofed ,  there  will  be  a  neceffity  of  new  Mathematick  inventions , 
and  fo  at  laft  more  Mixt  Mathematick?  will  be  contrived.  And 
now  we  have  paffed  through  the  knowledge  of  "Nature  ,  and  have  no¬ 
ted  the  Deficients  therein .  Wherein  if  we  have  departed  from  the 
Ancient  and  received  opinons ,  and  thereby  have  moved  contradi¬ 
ction  3  for  our  part  ,  as  we  ajfeff  not  to  diffent  y  fo  we  purpofe  not  iff 
contend .  If  it  be  truth  y 


Virg.  Bu- 
col. 


Non  Canimus  fur  dis ,  refpondent  omnia  fylvx  5 


The  voice  of  nature  will  cry  it  up,  though  the  voice  of  man  (hould 
ery  it  down.  And  as  Alexander  Borgia  was  wont  to  fay,  of  the  Ex- 
tld.  010,,  pedition  of  the  French  for  Naples ,  that  they  came  with  chalk.  ™  their 
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hands  to  markup  their  Lodgings  ,  and  not  with  weapons  to  fight  $  (owe 
like  better,  that  entry  of  truth,  which  comes  peaceably,  where  the 
Minds  of  men,  capable  to  lodge  fo  great  a  gueft,  are  figned*  as  it  were, 
with  chalfo  than  that  which  comes  with  Tugnaeity  3  and  forceth  it  felf 
a  way  by  contentions  and  controversies;  Wherefore  having  finilht  two 
parts  of  Philofophy,  concerning  God,  and  concerning  nature  3  the  third 
remains  concerning  Man. 
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I.  The  Partition  of  the  Knowledge  of  Man  into  the  Philofophy of  Hu¬ 
manity  ;  and  Civil.  §  The  Partition  ofthe  Knowledge  of  Huma- 
nity  into  the  Knowledge  touching  the  Body  of  Man  ,  and  into  the 
Knowledge  touching  the  Soul  of  Man.  II  The  Contention  of  a 
general  Knowledge  of  the  Nature,  or  of  the  State  of  man.  § 
Divifion  ofthe  Knowledge  of  the  State  of  Man ,  into  the  Knowledge 
of  thePerfon  of  Mam  and  of  the  League  of  the  Mind,  and  the  body. 
I  The  Divifion  of  the  Knowledge  of  Mans  Perfon,  into  know¬ 
ledge  of  Mam  Miferiet.  §  And  of  his  Prerogatives.  IF.  The  D  - 

vifion  of  the  Knowledge  of  the  League,  onto  the  Know  e  &.L 
cations.  6  And  of  Imprejfions.  §  The  Alignment  of  P*»- 
my.  §  Aid  of  the  Interpretation  of  Natural  Dreams ,  to  the  Know - 

ledges  of  Indications. 

F  any  Man  (Excellent  King)  (hall  affault,  or  wound  me  for 
any  of  thofe  Precepts  I  have  delivered ,  or  (hall  hereafter 
deliver  (befides  that  I  (hould  be  fafe,  being  under  the  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Tour  Majejly )  let  him  know,  that  he  doth  that 
which  is  againft  the  Cuftom  and  Law  of  Arms :  For  I  m. 
rumpeter  only,  1  do  not  begin  the  fight  j  perchance  one  o 
hom  Homer,  &c.  ■  „ 
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Hom.il.4.  K«.i^eT£  $lo<z  vA^ytXo/,  yMjycLvtfq&vi 

For  thefe  even  between  Mortal  and  enraged  enemies  pad  to  and  fro 
ever  inviolated.  Nor  doth  our  Trumpet  fummon,  and  incourage  men 
to  tear  and  rend  one  another  with  contradi&ions  3  and  in  a  civil  rage 
to  bear  Arms,  and  wage  War  againft  themfelves}  but  rather  ,  a  peace 
concluded  between  them,  they  may  with  joynt  forces  dired  their 
ftrength  againft  Nature  her  felfj  and  take  her  high  Towers,  and  dif- 
mantle  her  fortified  Holds  3  and  thus  enlarge  the  Borders  of 
mans  Dominion ,  fo  far  as  Almighty  God  of  his  goodnels  (hall 
permit. 

plat,  in  I.  Now  let  us  come  to  that  Knowledge,  whereunto  the  Ancient  O- 
Aicib.  j.  racle  diredeth  us,  which  is  the  knowledge  of  our  felves  :  which  deferves 
ll  ’i^  i  t^ie  more  accui*ate  handling  by  how  much  it  toucheth  us  more  nearly. 

*  This  knowledge  is  to  man  the  end  and  term  of  Knowledges  3  hut  of  Nature 
her  felf  a  portion  only.  And  generally  let  this  be  a  rule,  that  all  Di- 
vifions  of  Knowledges  be  (o  accepted  and  applied.  As  may  rather  de - 
Jign  forth  and  dijiinguifi  Sciences  into  Parts  3  than  cut  and  pull  them  afun - 
der  into  pieces  3  that  fo  the  continuance  and  entirenefs  of  Knowledges  may 
ever  he  preferred.  For  the  contrary  pradice  hath  made  particular  Sci¬ 
ences  to  become  barren,  (hallow,  and  erroneous  3  while  they  have  not 
been  nourifht,  maintain’d  and  redified  from  the  common  Fountain  and 
Cicero  de  Nurfery.  we  ^ce  C*cer0  the  Orator  complained  of  Socrates ,  and  his 
orat ,°  UC  School  3  That  he  was  the  firSt  that  feparated  Vhilofophy  and  Rhetoric 45 
whereupon  Rhetorick  became  a  verbal,  and  an  empty  Art.  And  it  is 
alfo  evident,  that  the  opinion  of  Copernicus ,  touching  the  Rotation  of 
the  Earth  (which  now  is  maintain’d3  becaufe  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the 
Phenomena ,  cannot  be  revinced  by  Aftronomical  Principles  3  yet  by 
the  Principles  of  Natural  Philofcphy,  truly  applied,  it  may.  So  we  fee 
alio  that  the  Science  of  Medicine  ,  if  it  be  deftituted  and  forlaken 
of  Natural  Vhilofophy ',  it  is  not  much  better  than  Emperical  Vra&ice . 

§  This  being  laid  as  a  ground ,  let  us  proceed  to  the  Knowledge  of  man . 
This  hath  two  parts  :  For  it  either  confidereth  man  fegregate  ,  or  difiri - 
butivcly  3.  ‘  or  congregate ,  and  infociety  :  the  one  we  call  Vhilofophy  of  Hu~ 
manity  3  the  other  Vhilpfophy  Civil .  The  Vhilofophy  of  Humanity^  or  Hu- 
mane>  confifteth  of  the  fame  Parts,  whereof  man  himfelf  confifteth  3  that 
is,  of  knowledges  which  refped  the  Body  3  and  of  knowledges  which 
refped  the  Mind. 

II.  But  before  we  purfue  particular  Diftributions,  let  us  conftitute  3 
One  general  Knowledge  of  the  Nature  and  State  of  Man :  For  indeed  it  is 
very  fit  that  this  Knowledge  be  emancipate,  and  made  a  knowledge  by 
it  felf.  It  is  compos’d  of  thofe  Sympathies  and  Concordances  commune 
between  the  Body  aqd  the  Mind. 

§  Again ,  this  Knowledge  of  the  Nature  and  State  of  man  may  be  di~ 
(iributed  into  two  Parts  3  attributing  to  the  one  the  undivided  Nature 
of  man^  to  the  other  the  Combination  between  the  Mind  and  the  Body: 
Thefirftof  thefe  we  will  call  the  knowledge  of  the  Verfoh  of  man  3  the 
fecond  the  knowledge  of  the  League.  And  it  is  plain  that  all  thefe  (eve- 
ral  Branches  of  Knowledge  ,  being  they  are  common  and  commixt, 
could  not  be  aligned  to  that  firft  Divifion  of  Knowledge,  converfant 
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about  the  Body  3  and  of  Knowledges  converfant  about  the  Mind, 

§  The  Knowledge  concerning  the  Perfon  of  man,  comprehends  (pedal- 
ly  two  things  3  namely  the  Contemplation  of  the  Miferies  of  Mankind  3 
and  of  the  Prerogatives,  or  Excellencies  of  the  fame .  But  the  bewailing 
of  mans  miferies  hath  been  elegantly  and'copioufly  fet  forth  by  many  in 
the  writings,  as  well  of  Philofophers,  as  divines.  And  it  is  both  a  plea-  * 
(ant  and  a  profitable  Contemplation.  HmZnh* 

§  As  for  that  other  touching  Mans  Prerogatives ,it  is  a  point  may  well  siZ'dI* 
be  fet  down  among  the  Deficients .  Pindar  when  he  would  extol  Hiero ,  summit a- 
(peaks  (as  ufually  he  doth)  moft  elegantly,  That  he  crop  of' the  tops,  or  \ZZuZ 
fummities  of  aU  virtues.  Fori  fuppofe  it  would  much  conduce  to  the  »«««*. 
Magnanimity,  and  Honour  of  Man  3  if  aColIe&ion  were  made  of  the  In01ymP‘ 
Vltimies  (as  the  Schools  fpeak)  or  Summities  (as  Pindar )  of  Humane 
Nature,  principally  out  of  the  faithful  reports  of  Hiftory  :  That  as  5 
What  is  the  laji  and  higheji  pitch,  to  which  mans  Nature  of  it  felfhath  ever 
reach'd  in  all  the  Perfect  ions  both  of  Body  And  Mind .  What  a  ftrange  a- 
bility  was  that  which  is  reported  of  Coe  far,  that  he  could  di&ate  at  once  suer.ia 
to  five  Secretaries !  So  the  Exercitations  of  the  Ancient  Rhetoricians,  iui. 
Protagoras  3  Gorgias  3  likewife  of  Philofophers  3  Calijihenes  3  Pojfidoni-  J^nA- 
us  3  Carneades  3  who  were  able  to  difcourfe  extempore  upon  any  Subject  rift.’ Quin.- 
Pro  and  Con ,  with  fluency  and  elegancy  of  expreffion,  do  much  enno-  ^.a* 
ble  the  Powers  of  mans  wit  and  natural  endowments.  And  that  which  phiio/tr.'  ° 
Cicero  reports  of  his  Mafter  Archias  is  little  for  ufe,  but  perchance  great  in  EP*  alii 
for  Oftentation  and  Faculties  3  that  he  was  able  upon  the  fudden  to  al-  J£ia  Poe- 
ledge  a  great  number  of  excellent  verfes  pertinent  to  the  purpofe  of  fuch  ra. ; 
Difcourfes  as  were  then  in  hand.  It  is  a  Angular  commendation  to  cy?oPY 
that  faculty  of  the  Mind,  the  Memory  3  that  Cyrus  or  Scipio  could  call  Quintii! 
(b  many  thoufands  of  men  by  their  Particular  Names.  But  the  Tro- 
phies  of  Moral  virtues,  are  no  lefs  famous  than  thofe  ofintelle&ual  vir-  aer ! 
tues.  What  a  great  example  of  patience  doth  that  common  ftory  of 
Anaxarchus  prefint  unto  our  thoughts,  who  put  to  the  Rack  and  Tor¬ 
ture,  bit  out  his  own  tongue,  the  hoped  Inftruraent  of  fome  Difcove^ 
ry,  and  fpit  it  in  the  Tyrant’s  face?  Nor  is  that  inferiour  for  tolerance 
though  much  for  the  merit  and  Dignity,  (which  fell  out  in  our  timej 
of  a  certain  Burgundian,  who  had  committed  a  Murder  upon  the  Per-  Veteran, 
fon  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  3  this  flave  being  fcourged  with  iron  whips  3  l.xi C  ? 
and  his  flefh  torn  with  burning  Pincers,  gave  not  fo  much  as  a  groan  3 
howbeit  when  a  broken  piece  of  the  Scaffold  fell  by  chance  upon  the 
head  of  one  that  flood  by,  the  fcorcht  ftigmatiz’d  varlet  laught,  evert 
in  the  midft  of  his  torments,  who  a  little  before  wept  at  the  cutting 
off  of  his  curled  hair.  In  like  manner  the  ferenity  and  fecurity  of  Mind 
hath  appeared  wonderful  in  many,  even  at  the  inflant  approaches  of 
Death  3  as  that  of  a  Centurion  recorded  by  Tacitus  3  who  being  com-  ,  . 
manded  by  the  executioner  to  ftretch  forth  his  neck  valiantly.  I  would  nna  * 1 ; ' 
£  faith  hej  thou  wouldfi  ftrikg  as  valiantly .  But  John  Duke  of  SnxOnie 
when  the  commiffion  was  brought  him,  as  he  was  playing  at  cheft,  where-  Hift. 
in  his  death  was  commanded  the  next  day,  call’d  to  one  that  flood  by,  Germ< 
and  fmiling,  faid  3  See ,  whether  1  have  not  the  better  hand  of  this  Game 3 
He  (pointing  towards  him  with  whom  he  plavedj  will  boajl  when  I  am 
dead ,  that  he  was  the  fairer  of  the  fet.  And  our  Afore, Chancellour  of  Eng¬ 
land,  when  the  day  before  he  was  to  die,  a  Barber  came  unto  him  (fent 
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for  this  end, left  perchance  the  grave  and  reverend  fight  of  his  long  hair 
vita.  Mo-  mjght  move  compaflion  in  the  People,  and  asked  him  whether  it  Was 
.  his  pleafur  e  to  have  his  hair  cut)  he  refufed,  and  turning  to  the  Barber  3 
The  King  (faid  he)  is  at  fait  with  me  for  my  head ,  and  untill  that  Contro- 
verfie  be  ended  I  mean  to  bejiow  no  Coft  upon  it .  And  the  fame  Perlon  at 
the  very  point  of  Death,  after  he  had  laid  his  head  upon  the  fatal  Block 
raifeth  up  himfelf  a  little  again  5  and  having  a  fair  large  Beard  gently- 
removed  it3  faying.  Yet  I  hope  this  hath  not  offended  the  King .  But  not 
to  infill:  too  long  upon  this  point,  it  is  evident  what  we  mean,  namely, 
that  the  wonders  of  Humane  Nature ,  and  the  ultimate  Bowers,  and  virtues 
as  well  of  Mind  as  of  Body ,  faould  be  QoUeffied  into  a  Volume ,  which  might 
ferve  as  a  Kalendar  of  HumaneTriumphs .  For  a  work  of  this  Nature,  we 
approve  therPurpofe,  and  Defigne  of  Valerius  Maximus ,  and  C.  Flint- 
imt  it  could  be  wilht  they  had  us’d  more  choice  and  Diligence 
I  III  As  touching  the  knowledge  of  the  league ■,  or  mutual  Alliance  between 
the  Body  and  the  Mind 3  that  may -be  diftributed  into  two  Parts.  For 
as  all  leagues  and  Amities  c onfift  of  mutual  intelligence,  aud  mutual 
offices  5  fo  this  league  of  Mind  and  Body ,  is  in  like  manner  comprifed  in 
thele  two  circumftances  5  that  is,  to  defcribe  How  thefe  two ,  namely , 
the  Mind  and  the  Body ,  difcloje  one  to  the  other  3  and  how  one  worlgeth  up¬ 
on  the  other ,  by  difcovery  or  Indication  3  and  by  Impreffion,  The  for¬ 
mer  of  thefe  (namely  a  defcription  what  difcovery  may  be  made  ofthe 
Mind,  from  the  habit  ofthe  Body, or  of  the  Body  from  the  Accidents  of 
the  Mind)  hath  begotten  unto  us  two  Arts,  both  of  predi&ion  5  where- 
Afift.Hip.  of  the  one  is  honoured  with  the  Inquiry  of  Arijiotle  3  and  the  other  of 
Hippocrates.  And  although  the  modern  times,  have  polluted  thele  Arts 
with  fuperftitious  and  Phantaftical  mixtures,  yet  being  purged  and  re¬ 
stored  to  their  true  ftate,  (they  have  both  a  lolid  ground  in  nature,  and 
v  a  profitable  ufe  in  life.  ]  '  -  •  <  . 

^TKeffjl  is  VByJtognomy ,  which  difcovers  the  difpofiticns  of  the  mind, 
by  the  lineaments  of  the  Body.  r  The  fee  on  cl  is  the  exposition  oj  Natural 
dreams ,  which  difeovereth  the  fate  and  Difpojhion  of  the  Body,  from  the 
T affions  and  Motions  of  the  mind.  In  the  Former  of  thele,  I  note  a  De • 
ficience  :  for  Arijiotle  hath  very  ingenioufy  and  diligently  handled  the  To - 

mfcoTpi  fiHres.  °f the  Body>  while  H  is  at  Refi  3  hut  not  the  Gejlures  ofthe  Body  when 
vis  In  wo-  it  is  in  Motion  5  which  are  no  lejf  comprehensible  by  Art ,  and  of  Greater 
cw*  *fa*  For  the  lineaments  of  the  Body,  do  difclofe  the  Inclinations  and 
Proclivities  ofthe  Mind  in  general  3  but  the  Motions  and  Geftures  of 
the  Face  and  Parts,  do  not  only  fo,  but  further  declare  the  Accelfes 
and  Seafons,and  Prognofticks  ofthe  prefent  difpofition,  and  ofthe  will! 
For,  to  ufe  your  Majefties  moft  apt  and  elegant  expreffion,  The  tongue 
facohus.  r.  Jffaaks  t0  the  ear ,  but  the  Gcfture fpeakj  to  the  eye.  And  therefore  a  num¬ 
ber  of  old  fubtile  and  crafty  Perfons,  whofe  eyes  do  dwell  upon  the  fa> i 
ces  and  fafhions  ofMen,  dowel!  know  this  oblervation  5  and  can  turn 
it  to  their  own  advantage,  as  being  a  great  part  of  their  ability  and  wik 
dom,  Neither  indeed  can  it  be  denied,  but  that  this  is  a  great  difeo- 
very  of  diliimulation  in  an  other,  and  a  great  dire&ion,  for  the  election 
oflealons,  and  opportunities  ofapproaching  to  perfons  3  which  is  not 
tne  mean  eft  part  of  Civil  Prudence.  And  lei*  no  man  think,  that  luch 
dexterity  may  lomewhat  avail,  in  refpeft  of  lome  Particular  perfons, 
but  cannot  be  comprehended  under  rule :  for  we  all  laugh,  and  weep* 

and 
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and  hlufli3  ahd  bend  the  brow  much  after  the  fame  manner  5  and  fo  for 
molt  part'  it  is  in  other  more  fubtile  motions.  As  for  Chiromancy,  it  is  a 

meer  impofture.  „  „  ..  rl  .  „  t.  : 

-  T  And  asTouc1ms.g  the  gxpofition  of  Dreams  ^  it  is  a  lubjeO:  handled  m 

fome  mens  writings,  but  foild  With  many  idle  vanities  3  only  thus  much 
for  the  prefent  I  do  Inlinu‘atc,that  this  knowledge  of  interpreting  Dreamt, 
wants  the  fupport  of  a  foiid  Bale. 5  and  that  foundation  is  this,  where  the 
fame  ejfett  is  wrought ,  by  an  inward  caufe,  that  ufeth  to  be  wrought  by  an 
outward  3  that  extern  Aid  is  transformed  into  a  Dream.  The  lurcharge 
oftheftomack  from  a  grofs  vapour,  and  from  the  poife  of  fome  out¬ 
ward  weight,  are  alike  5  wherefore  they  that  labour  of  the  Night-mare 
do  dream,  that  a  weight  is  put  upon  them,  with  a  great  preparation  of 
circumftances.  The  fluctuation  or  penfility  of  the  Bowels,  from  the  a. 
«nation  of  the  waves  in  the  fea,  and  from  the  wind  gathered  about  the 
Diaphragma ,  are  alike  :  therefore  fuch  as  are  troubled  with  the  Hypo-, 
condriack  wind,  do  often  dream  of  Navigations,  and  Agitations  upon 
the  waters.  There  are  an  infinite  number  offuch  like  inftanees. 

§  The  other  branch  of  the  knowledge  of  the  league  (which  we  have  cal¬ 
led  Impreffion)  hath  not  as  yet  been  coileared  into  Art,  but  hath  fome- 
times  intervened  among  other  Treatifes  fparfedly,  and  as  in  paflage  on¬ 
ly.  It  hath  the  fame  Antiftrophe  with  the  former  .•  for  the  confiderati- 
on  is  double  3  either  how,  and  how  far  tbe  humours  and  temperament  of 
the  body,  do  alter  or  worhjipon  the  mind  :  Or  again,  How  and  hew  far , 
the  Tafflons  and  Apprehenftons  of  the  mind  do  alter  or  work^ttpon  the  Body . 

The  former  of  thele  we  fee  fometimes  handled  in  the  Art  ofPhyfick  5 
but  the  fame  hath  by  ft  range  ways  infmuated  it  felfinto  Religion.  F  or 
the  PEyfician  preferibes  Remedies  to  cure  the  Maladies  of  the  mind  3  ok 
in  the  cures  of  Frenzies  and  Melancholy :  they  do  alfo  adminifter  Phy~ 

‘  lick  to  exhilerate  the  Mind  3  to  munite  and  ftrengthen  the  heart,  and 
fo  to  mcreafe  the  courage,  to  {harpen  and  clarifie  the  wits,  to  corrobo¬ 
rate  the  Memory,  and  the  like.  But  Diets,  and  choice  of  Meats,  and 
Drinks,  and  other  obfervances  touching  the  Body,  in  the  fed  of  the 
Vythagoreans  3  in  theHerefie  of  the  Manichees,  and  in  the  law  or  Ma¬ 
homet  do  exceed  all  meafure.  So  likewife  the  ordinances  of  the  Ceremo¬ 
nial  Law,  inter  diffing  the  eating  of  the  blonde  and  the  Fat :  and  aifiin -  DeutJ£o 
guifhin?  between  beads  clean  and  unclean,  fo  far  as  they  are  for  meat  are 
many  and  ftritf.  Nay  the  Chriftian  faith  it  felf,  though  clear  and  fin- 
cere  from  all  clouds  of  ceremonies  3  yet  retains  the  ufe  of  Fallings  3  Ab- 
ftinences  3  and  other  obfervances,  which  tend  to  the  maceration  and 
humiliation  of  the  Body  3  as  things  not  meerly  Figurative  3  but  alfo 
Fruitful.  The  root  and  life  ofall  fuch  prefenpts  as  thefe,  (befides  the 
Ceremony  it  felf,  and  the  praftice  of  Canonical  obedience,)  confilts  in 
this  whereof  we  fpeak,  namely,  that  there may  be a  mutual fuff trance and 
humiliation  of  the  Soul  with  the  Body.  And  if  any  man  of  weaker  judge¬ 
ment  do  conceive,  that  thefe  impreftions  of  the  Body  upon  the  Mind, 
do  either  queftion  the  immortality,  or  derogate  front  the  foveraignty 
of  the  foul  over  the  Body  3  to  aneafie  doubt,  an  eafie  anfwer  is  fulhci- 
ent.  Let  him  take  thefe  inftances  3  cither  from  an  Infant  in  the  Mothers 
wombe,  which  is  compatible  with  the  Accidents  and  Symptomes,  of  tfe  mo¬ 
ther,  andyet  feparable  in  its  feafon,  from  the  Body  of  the  mother :  Orlrom 

Monarch*,  who  though  they  have  abfolute  power,  are  fometimes  m- 
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chned  by  the  fway  of  their  Servants  3  yet  without  fubjection  of  their 

Perfons  or  diminution  of  their  Power. 

§  Now  as  for  the  reciprocal  party  the  operations  of  the  S  only  and  of  the 
Ejfe&s  and  Pajfions  thereof  upon  the  Bodyh  that  alfo  hath  found  a  place 
in  Medicine.  For  all  wife  Phyficians  do  ever  confider  and  handle.  Ac¬ 
cidentia  Animiy  as  a  Matter  of  great  moment,  for  their  Cures  3  and 
which  are  of  great  force  to  further  or  hinder  all  other  Remedies.  But 
there  is  another  obfervation  pertinent  to  this  fubjeft,  which  hath  been 
very  fparingly  inquired  into ,  and  nothing  to  the  depth  and  dignity  of 
the  thing  5  that  is,  (fetting  afide  the  affections)  how  far  the  Imagination 
of  the  Mindy  or  a  thought  deeply  fixty  and  exalted  as  it  werey  into  a  be¬ 
lief \  is  of  Power  to  alter  the  Body  of  the  Imaginant  .<?  For  though  it  hath 
a  manifeft  power  to  hurt,  it  follows  not,that  it  hath  the  fame  degree  of 
power  to  help :  No  more  indeed,  than  if  a  man  fhould  conclude,  that 
becaufe  there  be  peftilent  Airs  able  fuddenly  to  kill  a  man  in  health  3 
therefore  there  fhould  be  Soveraign  Airs,  able  fuddenly  to  cure  a  man 
in  ficknefs.  This  Inquifition  would  certainly  be  of  excellent  ufe,  but 
as  Socrates  faid,  it  needs  a  Delian  Diver ,  being  covered  with  darknefs 
and  obfcurity.  Again y  of  all  thefe  Knowledges,  de  Foedere  3  or  of  the 
Concordances  between  the  mind  and  the  bodyy  there  is  no  part  more  ne- 
ceffary  than  the  difquifitionofthe^fj  and  Domicihy  which  the  fede¬ 
ral  faculties  of  the  mind  do  take  and  occupate  in  the  Body,  and  the  Or¬ 
gans  thereof.  Which  kind  of  knowledge  hath  not  wanted  Senators, 
but  what  is  found  in  many  fuch  Writers  is  either  controverted, or  flight- 
ly  inquired  3  and  would  be  fearcht  into  with  more  diligence  and  per- 
piat.inTi-  fpicacity.  For  the  opinion  introduced  by  Plato  placing  the  undemand¬ 
ing  in  the  brain,  as  in  a  high  Tower  3  Animofity  (which  he  unfitly  cal- 
leth  Anger yb^mg  it  is  nearer  to  Tumor  and  jPride)  in  the  Heart  3  Con * 
cupifcence  and  Senfuality  in  the  Livery  deferves  not  altogether  to  be  de- 
fpifed  3  nor  yet  too  haftily  embrac’d.  So  the  placing  of  the  Intelldhi - 
al  Faculties  3  Imaginationy  Reafon}  Memory  3  according  to  the  ventri¬ 
cles  of  the  Brain,  is  not  without  error.  Thus  have  we  explicated  the 
Knowledge  touching  the  individed  nature  of  many  as  alfo  touching  the 
League  of  the  Body  and  the  Mind .  | 
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Chap.  II. 

'  I.  The  Partition  of  the  Knowledge  refpeUing  the  Body  of  Alan  into  Art 
Medicinal.  §.  Cofmetick, •  §.  Athletic^.  §.  And  Voluptuary .  JI. 

The  Partition  of  Medicine ,  into  three  duties.  §.  Confervation  of 
Health.  III.  Cure  of  Difeajes.  IV.  And  Prolongation  of  Life  : 
And  that  the  laft  part.  Prolongation  of  Lifey  fhould  be  feparate  from 
the  other  two. 

TH  E  Knowledge  that  concerns  mans  bodyy  is  divided,  as  the  Good 
of  Alans  Body  is  divided,  unto  which  it  is  referr’d.  The  Good  of 
Alans  Bodyy  is  of  four  kinds  3  Health  3  Formy  or  Beauty  3  Strength  5 
Pleafure.  Wherefore  there  are  fo  many  Sciences  3  Medicine5  or  the  Art 

of 
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of  Cure  3  Cofmetic 4,  or  the  Art  of  Decoration  5  Athletic 4,  the  Art  of 

Activity  5  W  Voluptuary,  which  Tacitus  calls  Eruditus  Luxus . 

- — Medicine  is  a  noble  Art,  and  according  to  the  Poets  defeended  of 
a  moft  generous  race  3  for  they  have  brought  in  Apollo,  as  the  chief  God 
of  Medicine,  to  whom  they  have  affigned  AEfculapius  for  his  fon  5  a  God 
too,  and  a  Profelfor  of  Phyficft:  Becaufe  in  things  natural  the  Sun  is  the  fan.aiii0 
Author,  and  Fountain  of  Life  3  the  Phyfician  the  Conferver  of  Nature  3  and 
as  it  wire  afecondfpring  of  Life.  But  the  greateft  glory  to  Vhyfick  is  from 
the  works  of  our  Saviour,  who  was  a  Phyfician  both  of  Soul  and  Body. 

And  as  he  made  the  Soul  the  peculiar  objed  of  his  heavenly  Dodrine} 
fo  he  defign’d  the  Body  the  proper  fubjed  of  his  miracles.  For  we  ne¬ 
ver  read  of  any  miracles  done  by  him  refpeding  Honour  or  Wealth,  (be- 
(ides  that  one  when  Tribute  was  to  be  given  to  Caftr )  but  only  refped> 
ing  the  Body  of  man  5  or  to  preferve,  or  to  fuftain,  or  to  cure  it.  J 
§  The  Subjeti  of  Medicine  (namely  mans  Body )  is^  ol' all  other  things 
which  nature  hath  brought  forth,  moft  capable  of  Remedy 3  bnt  then 
that  Remedy  is  molt  capable  of  Error:  For  the  fame  fubtility,  and  va¬ 
riety  of  the  fubjed,  as  it  affords  great  poffibility  of  Cure,  fo  it  gives 
great  facility  to  error.  Wherefore  as  that  Art(fuch  as  now  it  is)  may 
well  be  reckon’d  amongft  Arts  conjectural  5  fo  the  enquiry  thereof  may 
be  placed  in  the  number  of  the  moft  difficult,  and  ax?adeft  Arts.  Nei¬ 
ther  yet  are  we  fb  fenflefs,  as  to  imagine  with  P araceljus,  and  the  Al-  p2rarajrj# 
chymifts  5  That  there  are  to  be  found  in  mans  Body  certain  Correfponden-  ub^. 
ces ,  and  Parallels  to  all  the  variety  of fpeeiji c  features  in  t  he  world  (as  Stars ,  Rob. 
Minerals ,  and  the  reft  J  as  they  foolifhly  fancy  and  Mythologize  5  ftrai-  b 

ning,  but  very  impertinently,  that  emblem  of  the  Ancients,  That  man 
was  Microcofmus,  an  abflradt,  or  model  of  the  whole  world ,  to  counte¬ 
nance  their  fabulous,  and  fidious  invention,  f  Yet  notwithftanding  this 
is  an  evident  truth,  (which  we  were  about  to  lay)  That  among  flail  Bo¬ 
dies  Natural,  there  is  not  found  any  fo  multipli cioufly  compounded  as  the 
Body  of  man.  For  we  fee  Herbs,  and  Plants,  are  nourifhed  by  earth 
and  water  5  Beafts  by  Herbs  and  Fruits :  But  man  by  the  flefii  of  living 
Creatures  3  as  Beafts,  Birds,  Fifh  5  and  alfb  of  Herbs,  Grains,  Fruits, 

Tuice,  and  divers  Liquors  3  not  without  manifold  commixtures,  lea* 
foning,  and  Preparation  of  thefe  Bodies  before  they  come  to  be  mans 
meat,  and  aliment.  Add  hereunto,  that  Beafts  have  a  more  fimple  ol¬ 
der  of  life,  and  lefs  change  ofaffedions  to  work  upon  their  Bodies,  and 
they  commonly  working  one  way  5  whereas  man  in  his  Manfions,  Ex- 
ercifes,  Paffions,  Sleep,  and  Vigilances  is  fubjed  to  infinite  viciflitudes 
of  changes.  So  that  it  is  moft  evident  that  of  all  other  natural  lubltan- 
ces,  the  Body  of  man  is  the  moft  fermentated,  compounded,  and  in* 
corporated  Mafs.  The  foul,  on  the  other  fide,  is  the  fimpleft  oHui* 
ftances,  as  it  is  well  expreft  3 


_ . _ _  Vurumq 3  relinquit 

JEthereum  fenfurn,  atq 3  Aurai  flmplicis  ignem. 

So  that  it  is  no  marvail ,  though  the  foul  lo  placed,  enjoy  no  left  ac-  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  Principle,  Motus  rerum  extra  locum  eft  rapidus  placidus 
in  loco)  But  to  the  purpofe,  this  various  and  fubtile  composition  and 
fabrick  of  mans  body  hath  made  it,  as  a  curious  and  exqmiite  mltru* 
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ment,  eafie  to  be  diftemper’d  3  therefore  the  Poets  did  well  to  conjoyn 
Paufan.in  Mufick^and  Medicine  in  Apollo  3  becaufe  the  Genius  of  both  thefe  Arts  is 
the  fame  3  and  the  office  of  a  Phyfician  confifteth  meetly  in  this, 
to  know  how  to  tune,  and  finger  this  Lyre  of  mans  body  3  that  the 
Harmony  may  not  become  difcordant  and  harfli.  So  then  this  incon- 
ftancy,  and  variety  of  the  fubjeft,  hath  made  the  Art  more  conjectu¬ 
ral  :  And  the  Art  being  Co  conjectural  had  given  more  large  fcope,  not 
only  to  error ,  but  even  to  impofture.  For  almofi  all  other  Arts  and 
Sciences  arejudgd  by  their  power  and  operation  3  and  not  by  their  fuccefs 
and  work, \  The  Lawyer  is judgd  by  the  virtue  of  his  pleading  ,  and  not 
by  the  iffue  of  the  Caufe  3  the  Majier  in  the  Ship  approves  his  Art,  by  the 
dir  effing  his  courfe  aright ,  and  not  by  the  fortune  of  the  voyage  :  But  the 
Phyfician ,  and  perhaps  the  Politic^  hardly  have  any  porper  particular  A&s0 
whereby  they  may  make  a  clear  demonstration  of  their  Art  and  abilities  5 
but  bear  away  honour  or  difgrace  principally  from  the  event  which  is  ever  an 
unequal  judicature.  For  who  can  tell,  if  a  Patient  dye  or  recover  3  or 
if  a  State  be  preferved  or  ruin’d  3  whether  it  be  by  Art  or  Accident  > 
Therefore  it  often  falls  out,  that  the  Impoftor  bears  away  the  Prize, 
Virtue  the  Cenfure.  Nay,  the  weaknefs  and  credulity  of  men  is  fuch,  As 
they  often  prefer  a  Mount  e  bancor  Witch, before  a  Learn'd  Phyfician.  There¬ 
fore  the  Poets  were  clear  and  quick-fighted,  when  they  made  jEfcula- 
pius  and  Circe,  Brother  and  Sifter  5  both  children  of  the  Sun,  as  in  the 
Verfes  3  of  jEfculapius  the  Suns  Son, 

virg,  &n.  iUe  repertorem  Medicina  talis ,  Artis , 

Fulmine  Phoebigenam  Stygeas  detrufit  ad  undas  3 

And  like  wife  of Circe  the  Suns  Daughter, 

Ibid.  Dives  inacceffos  ubi  folis  filia  lucos 

Ajfiduo  refonat  cantu  :  teffiifq^  fuperbis 
Or  it  odoratam  no&urna  in  lumina  Cedrum. 

i  1  _  ■  j  .  *_ 

tor  in  all  times  in  the  reputation  and  opinion  of  the  Multitude.* 
Witches,  and  old  Women,  and  Impoftors  have  been  rival  Competi- 
tors  wnh  Phyficians  3  and  have  even  contended  with  them  for  the  fame 

,  Currf  *  And  what  1  Pray  you  follows  >  Even  this, that  Phyfitians  fay  to 
t  hemlelves,  as  Solomon  expreffeth  it  upon  a  higher  occafion.  If  it  befals 
*°  ****  **  it  befals  to  the  fool,  why  fhould  I  labour  tofbe  more  wife?  And 
therefore  I  cannot  much  blame  Phyficians  ,  if  they  ufe  commonly  to 
intend  fome  other  Art,  or  PraCHce,  which  they  fancy  more  than  their 
Profeffion:  F°r  you ,{had  have  of  them  Poets,  Antiquaries,  Criticks, 
.Agrip.  de  Rhetoricians,  Politicks,  Divines,  and  in  thefe  Arts  better  foen,  than  in 
van.fcien.  their  own  profeffion.  Nor  doth  this  come  to  pafs,  as  I  fuppofe,  be¬ 
caufe  (as  a  certain  Declaimor  againft  Sciences ,  objeCts  againft  Phyfici- 
ans)  they  have  ever  Converfant  before  their  eyes  fuch  loathfome  and 
lad  IpeCtacIes,  that  they  muft  needs  retire  their  minds  from  thefe  ob- 
)c  s,  to  lome  other  contemplations  3  for  as  they  are  men  ,  Nihil  Hu¬ 
man?  aje  ahenum  putent,  but  for  this  reafon,  whereof  we  now  fpeakj 

nai?e  J5  1  at ^they  hnd,  that  Mediocrity ,  and  excellency  in  their  Art 3 
tnatgeth  no  difference  in  profit  or  reputation  towards  their  Perfons  or  For- 

,  "  •  tunes * 
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tunes.  For  the  vexations  of  ficknefs$  the  fweetnefs  of  life  5  the  flatte¬ 
ry  hope  3  the  commendation  of  friends  5  maketh  men  to  depend  up¬ 
on  Phyficians  with  all  their  defe&s :  But  if  a  man  ferioufly  weigh  the 
matter,  thefe  things  rather  redound  to  the  imputation  of  Phyficians, 
than  their  excufation  :  who  fliould  not  for  thefe  prejudices  caft  away 
hope  3  but  encreafe  their  pains  and  diligence.  For  whofoever  pleafeth 
to  excite  and  awake  his  obfervation,  and  a  little  look  about  him,  fiiall 
eafily  deprehend  even  from  common  and  familiar  examples,  what  a  com* 
mand  and  foveraignty  the  fubtilty  and  fharpnefsof  the  underftanding 
hath  over  the  variety  either  of  matter,or  of  the  form  of  things.  Nothing 
is  more  variable  than  mens  faces  and  countenances  3  yet  the  memory  re¬ 
tains  the  infinite  diftinttions  of  them  :  Nay,  a  Painter  with  a  few  (hells 
of  Colours  5  the  benefit  of  his  eye  3  the  habit  of  his  imagination 3  and 
the  fteadinefs  of  his  hand  5  can  imitate  and  draw  with  his  pencil  all 
faces  that  are,  have  been,  or  ever  (hall  be  5  if  they  were  brought  before 
him  :  Nothing  more  variable  than  mans  voice  3  yet  we  can  eafily  difcerrs 
their  differences  in  every  particular  perfon  3  nay,  you  (hall  have  a  Buf¬ 
foon,  or  a  Pantomimus  will  render  and  exprefs  to  the  life,  as  many  as 
he  pleafeth.  Nothing  more  variable  than  articulate  founds  of  words ,  yet 
men  have  found  away  to  reduce  theni  to  a  few  Letters  of  the  Alphabet. 

And  this  is  moft  certain,  that  it  is  not  the  infufficiencj p,  or  incapacity  of 
mans  mind  3  but  rather  the  remote  ftanding  ,  or  placing  of  the  objett  that 
breeds  thefe  Mazes,  and  Incomprehenfions .  For  asthefenfe  a  far  off  is 
full  of  miftaking,  but  within  due  diftance  errs  not  much  3  fo  it  is  in 
the  underftanding.  For  men  ufe  commonly  to  take  a  profpeff  of  Nature  , 
as  from  fome  high  Turret ,  and  to  view  her  a  far  off  3  and  are  too  ?nuch 
taken  up  with  generalities ,  whereas  if  they  would  vouchfafe  to  defend  and 
approach  nearer  to  particulars  3  and  more  exaffly  and  confiderately  look  in - 
to  things  themfelves  3  there  might  be  made  a  more  true  and  profitable  difeo - 
very  and  comprehenfion .  Now  the  remedy  of  this  error*  is  not  alone  this , 
to  quicken  or  Jlrengthen  the  Organ  3  but  withal  to  go  nearer  to  the  objetf  : 
And  therefore  there  is  no  doubt  but  if  Phyficians,  letting  Generalities 
go  for  a  while ,  and  fufpending  their  affent  thereto,  would  make  their 
approaches  to  Nature  3  they  might  become  Mafters  of  that  Art,where^ 
of  the  Poet  (peaks. 


Et  quoniam  variant  morbi ,  variabimus  Artes  3  Ovid  ftj- 

Mille  mali  fpecies ,  mille  falutis  erunt.  A* 


Which  they  ought  the  rather  to  endeavour  becaufe  the  Philofophers 
themfelves,  upon  the  which  Phyficians,  whether  they  be  Methodifts,  or 
Chymifts,  do  relye  (for  Medicine  not  grounded  upon  Yhilofophy  is  a  weak, 
thing)  are  indeed  very  flight  and  fuperficial.  Wherefore  if  too  wide 
Generalities,  though  true,  have  this  defe&,  that  they  do  not  well  bring 
men  home  to  A&ion3  certainly  there  is  greater  danger  in  thofe  Gene¬ 
rals,  which  are  in  themfelves  falfe,  and  inftead  of  dire&ing  to  truth  , 
miflead  the  mind  into  the  by-paths  of  Error. 

§  Medicine  therefore  (afc  WC  have  leenJliUIlerto  hath  been  fuch,  as 
hath  been  more  profeffed,  than  laboured  3  and  yet  more  laboured  than 
advanced  3  feeing  the  pains  beftowed  thereon,  hath  been  rather  in  cir-  '<• . 
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cle,  than  in  progreffion.  For  I  find  much  Iteration  but [mail  Addition  in 
Writers  of  that  Faculty. 

II.  We  will  divide  it  into  three  Parts,  which  we  will  call  the  three 
Duties  thereof:  The  firji  is  Confiscation  of  Health,  fecond  the  Cure  of  Dif- 
eafes  j  the  third  Prolongation  of  Life.  J  J 

§  But  for  this  laft  duty,  Phyficians  leem  not  to  have  acknowledg'd  it 
as  any  principal  part  of  their  Art ;  but  have  (ignorantly  enough") 
•mingled  and  confounded  it  as  one  and  the  fame  with  the  other  two  For 
they  fuppofe,  that  if  Difeafes  be  repelled  before  they  feize  upon  the 
body;  or  be  cured  after  they  have  furpriz'd  the  body  ;  that  Frolonoa- 
tionof  Life  tnuft naturally  follow.  Which  though  it  be  fo,  without 
all  queftion,yet  they  do  not  fo  exactly  confider;that  thefe  two  offices  of 
ConfirvationandCuration ,  only  pertain  to  Difeafes;  and  to  fuch Pro¬ 
longation  of  Life  alone,  which  is  abbreviated  and  intercepted  by  Dif. 
eales :  But  to  dr awout  the  thread  of  Life ,  and  to  prorogue  Death  for  a 
feafon,  which  filently  fteals  upon  us  by  natural  refolution,  and  the  A- 
trophy  of  Age  ;  is  an  argument,  that  no  Phyfician  hath  handled  it  ac- 

mS!’  COrdl,ng‘°  the Mer't  °f  th,e fubieft-  ^ther let thatfcruple  trouble  the 
horr.Dog*  of  Men ,  as  if  tins  thing  commit  ted  to  the  difpenfationofFate  and 

m-  ‘,e  divine  providince ,  were  now  by  nsfirfi  repealed  and  commended  to  the 
charge  and  off  ce  of  Art.  For  without  doubt  Providence  doth  difpofe 
and  determine  all  kind  of  deaths  whatfoever  ,  whether  they  come  of 
violence,  or  from  Difeafes,  or  from  the  courfe  of  Age  *  and  yet  doth 
not  therefore  exclude  Preventions  and  Remedies :  For  Art  and  humane 
lndultry  do  not  command  and  rule  Fate,  and  Nature  5  but  ferve  and 
admmifter  unto  them.  But  of  this  part  we  {hall  fneak  5innn  •  TknA 


whereon  much  labour  hath  been  bellowed,  but  with  fmall  profit  It 
comprebendeth  in  it  the  knowledge  of  Difeafes,  to  which  mans  body  is 
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Fubjeft,  together  with  the  tatifet,  Symptomet,  and  Cures  thereof.  In 
this  fecond  Duty  of  Medicine,  many  things  are  deficient ,  of  thefe  we 
will  propound  a  few,  which  are  more  remarkable,  which  to  enume¬ 
rate  without  precile  order  or  Method,  we  iuppofe  fufficient. 
j  §  The  firft  is  the  difeontinuance ,  of  that  profitable  and  accurate  dili*  * 
gence  of  Hippocrates ,  whofe  cudom  was  to  fet  down  a  Narrative  of  *?  ***  ** 
j  the  fpecial  cafes  of  his  Patients,  Ivhat  the  Medicament,  what  the  event, 
Therefore  having  fo  proper  and  notable  a  precedent  from  him,  who  was  males, 
accounted  the  Father  of  the  Art,  we  (hall  not  need  to  aileage  any  ex¬ 
ample  forreign,  fetcht  from  other  Arts  3  as  frdm  the  wifddm  of  the 
Lawyers,  with  whom  nothing  is  more  ufual,  than  to  fet  down  and  en¬ 
ter  more  notable  cafes,  and  new  dicifions,  whereby  they  may  the  bet¬ 
ter  furnilh  and  direCt  themfelves  for  the  definition  of  future  cafes. 
Wherefore  I  find  this  continuation  of  Medicinal  Reports  deficient,  fpeci- 
ally  digefted  into  one  entire  body  ,  with  diligence  and  judgement , 
which  yet  I  underftand  not  to  be  made  fo  ample,  as  to  extend  to  every 
common  cafe  that  daily  falls  out  (for  that  were  an  infinite  work,  and  to 
fmall  purpofe)  nor  yet  fo  referved  and  contracted  as  to  admit  none, 
but  Prodigies  and  wonders,  as  many  have  done  :  for  many  things  are 
new  in  the  manner  and  circumftances  of  the  thing,  which  are  not  new 
in  the  kind?  and  he  that  (hall  give  his  mind  to  obferve,  (hall  find  many 
things  even  in  matters  Vulgar  worthy  oblcryatiom^^  j 

§  So  in  Difquifltions  Anatomical ,  the  manner  is  ,  that  thofe  parts  * 
which  pertain  in  general  to  Mans  body,  are  mod:  diligently  enquired  anato- 
andobferved  even  to  a  curiofity,  and  that  in  every  lead  filet :  ^  compa- 
touching  the  variety  which  is  found  in  divers  bodies,  there  the  diligence  oj  rata. 
Thyficians  fails.  And  therefore  I  grant  that  fimpU  Anatomy  hath  been 
mod  clearly  handled  3  Comparative  Anatomy  ,  1  define  to  be  deficient . 

For  men  have  made  a  good  enquiry  into  all  the  parts,  and  into  their 
confidencies,  figures,  and  collocations :  but  the  divers  figure,  conditi¬ 
on,  and  podure  of  thofe  parts  in  divers  men,  they  have  notfo  well  ob- 
ferved.  The  reaion  of  this  omiflion  I  fuppofe  is  no  other  than  this , 
that  the  fird  inquiry  may  be  (atisfied  in  the  view  of  one  or  two  Anato¬ 
mies  3  but  the  latter,  being  Comparative  and  Cafual  ,  mud  arife  from 
the  attentive  and  exaCt  observation  of  many  DiffeUions  :  and  the  fird 
is  a  matter,  wherein  learned  Profeflorsin  their  LeCtures,  and  the  prefs 
of  fpe&ators  danding  about  them,  may  vaunt  themfelves  3  but  the  fe- 
cond  kind  of  Anatomy,  is  a  fevere  knowledge,  which  mud  be  acquired 
by  a  retired  fpeculation,  and  a  long  experience.  Nevertheless,  tnere 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Figure  and  Structure  of  the  inward  parts  is  ve¬ 
ry  little  inferiour,  for  variety  and  lineaments,  to  the  outward  members  3 
and  that  Hearts  and  Livers,  and  Ventricles  are  as  different  in  men,  as  are 

either  their  Foreheads,  or  Nofes,  or  Ears. 

§  And  in  thefe  differences  of  inward  parts,  there  are  often  found  the 
Caufes  continent  of  many  Difeafes  3  which  Phyficians  not  obferving, 
dofometime  accufe  the  Humours  which  are  not  delinquent,  the  fault 
being  in  the  very  Mecbanick  Frame  offome  part.  In  the  cure  of  which 
Difeafes,  to  apply  Alterative  Medicines  ,  is  to  no  purpofe  (becaufe  the 
part  peccant  is  incapable  of  fuch  alteration,)  but  the  matter  mud  be 
mended,  and  accommodated,  or  palliated  by  a  prefeript  Diet  and 

familiar  Medicines.  Solikewife  to  Comparative  Anatomy  appertain  ac- 
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curate  obfervations,  as  well  of  all  kind  of  humours,  as  of  the  foottceps 
and  impreffions  of  difeafes  in  divers  bodies  difletted  :  for  the  Humours 
in  Anatomies  are  commonly  pafb  by,  as  if  they  were  fuperfluous  Purga- 
ments  and  Excrements }  whereas  it  is  a  point  very  ufeful  and  neceffa- 
ry,  to  note  of  what  nature,  and  of  how  various  kinds  there  be  of  dif¬ 
ferent  humours  (not  relying  herein  too  much  upon  the  received  divili- 
ons,)  which  fometimes  may  be  found  in  the  body  of  Man  5  and  in  what 
Cavities  and  Receptacles,  every  humour  ufeth  for  moft  part  to  lodge 
and  neftle,and  with  what  advantage  or  prejudice, and  the  like.  In  like 
manner  th  eFootfleps  and  Imprejfions  of  Difeafes ,  and  the*Iefions  and  de¬ 
valuations  of  the  inward  parts  by  them,  are  to  be  oblerved  with  dili¬ 
gence  in  divers  Anatomies  5  as  impofthumes,  ulcerations,  folutions  of 
continuity,  putrefadionsycorrofions,  confumptions,  luxations,  difloca* 
tions,  obftru&ions,  repletions,  tumors  ,  together  with  all  perternatural 
excrefcencies,  found  in  mans  body  (as  (tones,  carnofities,  wens,  worms, 
and  the  like  j)  I  fay  allthefe,  and  fuch  other,  Ihould  be  with  great  di¬ 
ligence  inquired,  and  digefted  by  that  Comparative  Anatomy  whereof 
we  (peak,  and  the  experiments  of  many  Phylicians  collected  and  col¬ 
lated  together.  But  this  variety  of  Accidents ,  is  by  Anatomifts,  either 
handled  perfun<ftorily,orelfepaftover  in  filence. 

§  Touching  that  other, defeCl  in  Anatomy ,  ( 'namely ,  that  it  hath  not  been 
ufed  to  be  practifed  upon  living  bodies ,)  to  what  end  Ihould  we  (peak  of 
it  >  for  this  is  an  odious  and  an  inhumane  experiment ,  and  by  Celfus 
i>e  Rs  juftly  condemned yet  notwithftanding,  that  oblervation  of  the  Anci- 
Medua.  cuts  is  true.  That  many  Pores,  Paflages  and  Pertufions,  which  are  more 
lubtile  than  the  reft,  appear  not  in  Anatomical  diffeUions ,  becaufe  they 
are  (hut  and  latent  in  Dead  Bodies  j  whereas  they  are  open  and  mani- 
feft  in  Live .  Wherefore  to  confult  both  for  ufe  and  humanity,  this  A- 
natomia  vivorum ,  is  not  altogether  to  be  relinquilht,  or  referred  (as 
Celfus  did)  to  the  cafual  infpe&ions  of  Surgions,  feeing  this  may  well 
be  .performed ,  being  diverted  upon  the  Difje&ion  of  Beafis  a- 
live ,  which  ,  notwithftanding  the  diffimilitude  of  their  parts  with 
mans,  may  fufficiently  fatisfie  this  enquiry,  being  done  with  judge¬ 
ment. 


■k 


§  Libgivifein  their  inquiry  of  Difeafes ,  they  find  many  Difeafes  which 
tioneIA*  decern  and  judge  to  be  incurable  fome,  from  thefirft  accefs  of  the 
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morbo-  Difeafe,  others,  after  fuch  a  certain  period  :  fo  that  the  Profcriptions  of 
BifoRuM  L.  Scylla ,  and  the  Triumvirs ,  were  nothing  to  the  Profcriptions  of  Phyfici - 
ans ,  by  which,  by  their  molt  unjuft  Edi£b$  they  deliver  over  fo  many 
men  to  death  5  whereof  numbers  do  efcape  with  lefs  difficulty,  than 
they  did  in  the  Roman  Profcriptions.  Therefore  I  will  not  doubt 
to  let  down  among  Deficients  a  worf^of  the  cures  of  Difeafes  held  incura¬ 
ble  5  that  fo  fome  excellent  Generous  Profeflbrs  in  that  faculty,  may  be 
awaktand  ftirred  up,to(et  to  this  work(fbfar  as  the  latent  operations  of 
Nature,  by  mans  induftry,  may  be  difclofed)  feeing  this  very  fen- 
tence  of  Pronouncing  Difeafes  to  be  incurable ,  enaefts  a  Law,  as  it  were, 
for  floath  and  negligence,  and  redeems  ignorance  from  Difcredit  and 
Infamy. 

§  Nay  fart  her ,  to  infift  a  little  upon  this  Point ,  Iefieem  it  the  office  of 
a  Phyfician,  not  only  to  refiore  healthy  but  to  biitigate  dolours,  and  tor- 
ments  of  Difeafes  5  and  not  only  when  fuch  mitigation  of  pain,  as  of  a 

dangerous 
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dangerous  fymptome,  may  make  and  conduce  to  recovery  5  but  even 
when  all  hope  of  recovery  being  gone,  it  may  ferve  to  makea  fair  and  §i 
eafie  paffage  out  oflife.  For  it  is  no  final]  felicity,  which  Auguftus  C<e -  Aug™  ^ 
far  was  wont  to  wifi  to  himjelf  that  fame  Emhanafia  ■)  which  was  alfo  no-' 
ted  in  the  Death  of  Antonins  Pius,  who  feemed  not  fo  much  to  dye,  as 
to  be  caftinto  a  fweet  and  deep  deep.  And  it  is  written  of  Epicurus 
that  he  procured  this  fame  eafie  departure  unto  himfelf,  lor  after  his, 
difeafe  was  judged  defperate,  he  drowned  his  ftomach  and  fenfes  with 
a  large  draught,  and  ingurgitation  of  wine  $  whereu  pon  the  Epigramm 
was  made  ——hinc  Stygias  ebrius  hau  fit  aquas ,  He  took,  away  by  thefe  x,ierr.iri 
draughts  of  wine ,  the  bitter  taji  of  the  Stygian  water.  But  in  our  times  Epicuro; 
Phyficians  make  a  kind  of  fcruple  and  nicety  of  it,  to  Bay  with  a  pati¬ 
ent  after  the  difeafe  is  paft  hope  of  cure  j  whereas  in  my  judgment,  if 
they  would  not  be  wanting  to  their  profeffion,  and  to  humanity  it  felf, 
they  ought  both  to  enquire  the  skill,  and  to  give  the  attendance,  for 
the  facilitating  and  ajfwaging  of  the  Fains  and  Agonies  of  Death  at  their 
departure .  And  this  part,  the  enquiry  de  Euthanafia  Exteriori ,  (which 
we  fb  call  to  diftinguifh  it  from  that  Euthanafia ,  or  fweet-calm  Dyings 
procured  by  a  due  preparation  of  the  foul)  we  refer  to  the  number  of  De¬ 
ficients . 

§  So  in  the  Cures  of  Difeafes,  1  find  generally  this  Deficience  5  that  the  * 
Phyficians  of  the  time,  though  they  do  not  impertinently  purfue  the  ge¬ 
neral  intentions  and  fcope  of  Cures ,  yet  for  particular  Receipts,  which 
by  a  kind  of  propriety  refpeCtthe  cures  of  fpecifical  difeafes ,  either  they 
do  not  well  know  them,  or  they  do  not  religioufly  obferve  them.  For 
the  Phyficians  have  fruftrated  and  taken  away  the  fruit  of  Traditions, 
and  approved  experience,  by  their  Magiftralities  5  in  adding  and  taking 
out,  and  changing  ingredients  of  Receipts  at  their  pleafure  5  and  almoit 
after  the  manner  of  Apothecaries,  putting  i  n  £>uidpro  guo  j  comman¬ 
ding  fo  prefumptuoufly  over  Medicine,  as  the  Medicine  can  no  longer 
Command  the  difeafe.  For  except  Treacle ,  and  Mithridatnm ,  and  of 
late, Dio fc  ordium,  and  the  confection  of  Alkermes ,  and  a  few  more  Me¬ 
dicines  5  they  commonly  tie  themfelves  to  no  receipts  feverely  and 
ftriCtly.  For  the  confections  of  fale,  which  are  in  the  (hops,  they  are 
in  readinefs  rather  for  general  purpofes,  than  accommodate  and  proper 
for  particular  cures  *  for  they-do  not  exaCtly  refer  to  any  difeafe  in  fpe- 
cial,  but  generally  to  the  opening  of  obftru&ions,  comforting  conco¬ 
ction,  altering  Diftemperatures.  And  this  is  the  caufe  why  Empericfs 
and  Old  women  are  more  happy  many  times  in  their  Cures,  than  Lear¬ 
ned  Phyficians  j  becaufe  they  are  faithful,  \ud  fcrupulous  in  keeping 
themfelves  to  the  confeCtion  and  compofition  of  approved  Medicines. 

1  remember  that  a  Phyftcian  with  us  here  in  England  ,  famous  for  pra¬ 
ctice,  in  religion  half  Jew,  and  almoft  an  Arabian  for  his  courfe  of  ftu- 
dy,wont  to  fay,  your  European  Phyficians  are  indeed  Learned  men ,  but 
they  know  not  the  Particular  Cures  of  Difeafes.  And  the  fame  perfon  u- 
fed  to  jeft,  but  unreverently,  faying.  That  our  Phyficians  were  like  Bifiops $ 
they  had  the  Keys  of  binding  and  looting,  and  nothing  elfe.  But  to  fpeak 
the  truth  in  earneft  5  in  our  opinion  it  would  be  a  nutter  of  good  con- 
fequence,  if  fome  Phyficians  of  Note  for  Learning  and  Pra&ice,  would 
compile  a.  work^of  Probations ,  and  experimented  Medicines  for  the  cure 
of  Particular  Difeafes .  For  that  any  man,  induced  by  fome  fpccious  rea- 
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fon,  (liould  be  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  learned  Phyfician  (re- 
fpefting  the  completions  of  Patients,  their  Age,  the  feafon  of  the  year, 
Cuftomes  and  the  like,  rather  to  accommodate  his  Medicines  as  occafi- 
ons  fuggeft,  than  to  infift  upon  fome  certain  Prefcripts,  is  a  deceivable 
aflcrtion,  and  which  attributes  too  little  to  experience,  too  much  to 
judgment.  Certainly  as  in  the  date  of  Rome  they  were  the  men  moft 
ufefut,  and  of  the  bell:  compofition,  which  either  being  Confuls  favou¬ 
red  the  People,  or  being  Tribunes  inclined  to  the  Senate :  So  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  we  now  handle,  they  be  the  beft  of  Phyficians,  which  either  in 
their  great  Learnings  do  much  value  the  Traditions  of  Experience  3  or 
being  famous  for  Practice,  defpife  not  Methods  and  Generalities  of  Art. 
As  for  qualifications  of  Medicines  (if  at  any  time  that  be  expedient)  they 
are  rather  to  be  pradis’d  upon  the  DifFerents  of  Phyfick,  than  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  Receipt,  wherein  nothing  Ihould  be  innovated  with¬ 
out  apparent  neceffity.  Wherefore  this  Part  which  handleth  Authentic 4 
and  Pofdivc  Medicines ,  we  report  as  Deficient :  but  it  is  a  matter  not 
to  be  attempted  or  undertaken  without  a  fharp  and  piercing  judgment  3 
and  as  it  were,  in  a  Synod  of  feled  Phyficians. 
no  §  Alfo  in  the  Preparations  of  Medicines  I  do  find  it  ftrange  (fpecially 

m  ar-Vm  considering  how  Mineral  Medicines  have  been  fo  extolled,  and  celebra- 
Li-  Chymifts  3  and  that  they  are  fafer  for  the  outward  than  inward 

um.  Parts)  that  no  man  hitherto,  hath  endeavoured  by  Art  to  imitate  Natural 
Baths ,  and  Medicinable  Fountains  3  and  yet  it  is  confeffed  that  ihofe 
Baths  and  Fountains  receive  their  virtues  from  mineral  veins  through 
wdiich  they  pafs :  and  for  manifeft  proof  hereof  mans  induffry  knows 
well  howto  difeern  and  diftinguifh  from  what  kind  of  Minerals  fuch 
waters  receive  their  tin&ures3  as  whether  from  Sulphur  3  Vitriol  3  Steel, 
or  the  like:  which  natural  tinUure  of  waters ,  if  it  may  be  reduced  to 
compositions  of  Art,  it  would  be  in  mans  power,  both  to  make  more 
kinds  of  them, as  occafion  required  3  and  to  command,  at  pleafure,  the 
temperament  thereof  Therefore  this  Part  of  the  imitation  of  Nature  in 
Artificial  Baths  (a  thing  without  queftion  both  profitable  andeafietO 
be  done)  we  take  to  be' Deficient. 

*  §  But  lefi  I fhould purfue  Particulars  more  precifely^  than  is  agreeable 

ftlum  to  our  intention,  or  to  the  proportion  of  this  Treatife  3  I  will  dole  and 
kale*01"  conelude  this  Part  with  a  note  of  one  Deficience  more,  which  feems  to 
us  to  be  of  great  confequence  3  which  is,  that  the  Prejcripts  in  ufe  are  too 
compendious  to  eficc?  any  notable  or  difficult  cure.  For  in  our  judgment 
it  is  a  more  vain  and  flattering,  than  true  opinion,  to  think  that  any 
Medicine  can  be  fo  fbverei^h,  or  fo  happy,  as  that  the  (imple  ufe  there¬ 
of  (liould  be  of  force  fufficient  for  fome  great  cure.  It  were  a  ((.range 
fpeech  which  fpoken,  or  fpoken  oft,  (hould  reclaim  a  man  from  a  vice 
deeply  rooted  and  inveterate,  certainly  it  is  far  otherwife  :  But  it  is 
order ,  Purjuit ,  Sequence ,  Artificial  interchange ,  that  are  potent  and 
mighty  in  nature  :  Which  although  they  require  more  exa£t  judgment 
in  preferibing  3  and  more  precife  obedience  in  obferving,  yet  this  is 
amply  recompenced  in  the  greatnefs  of  effe&s.  And  although  a  man 
would  think,  by  the  daily  diligence  of  Phyficians,  their  Vifitations, 
Seliions,  and  Prefcriptions,  which  they  perform  tothefick  3  that  they 
did  painfully  purfue  the  Cure  3  and  go  on  in  a  certain  courfe  :  Yet  let 
a  man  exaftly  look  into  their  prefcripts,  and  miniftrations,  he  (hall  find 

many 
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many  of  theta  full  of  wavering,  inconftancy,  and  every  days  deviles  5 
and  fuch  as  came  into  their  minds  without  any  certain,  or  ad  vifed  courfe 
of  Cure*  For  they  fijould  Cven  from  the  beginning,  after  they  have  made 
a  full  and perfe&  difeovery  of  the  difeafe^  meditate  and  ref olve  upon  an  or¬ 
derly  fequence  of  Cure  ,  and  not  without  important  reafons  depart  there¬ 
from.  And  let  Phyficians.  know  for  certain,  that  (for  example)  three 
perchance,  or  four  receipts,  are  rightly  prescribed  for  the  Cure  of  fome 
great  difeafe,  which  taken  in  due  order ,  and  in  due  fpaces  of  time 
perform  the  Cure  3  which  if  they  were  taken  jingle ,  or  by  themfelves  alone 5 
or  if  the  Courfe  were  inverted ,  or  the  enierv  als  of  time  not  obferved ,  would 
be  hurtful.  Nor  is  it  yet  our  meaning  that  every  Icrupulous  andfuper- 
ftitious  way  of  Cure  in  eftimation  fhould  be  the  beft  5  no  mote  than 
that  every  {freight  way  is  the  way  to  Heaven,but  tMt  the  way  fhould  be 
right  as  well  as  ftreight  and  difficult.  And  this  P art  which  we  call  fii* 
lum  Medicinale  we  let  down  as  Deficient.  So  thele  are  the  Parts  which 
in  the  Knowledge  of  Medicine ,  touching  the  cure  of  Dileales,  are  deft - 
derate *  lave  that  there  remains  yet  one  part  more  of  more  ufe  than  all 
the  other,  which  is  here  wanting,  A  true  and  Active  •  natural  Philofo - 
phy,  upon  which  the  fcience  of  Medicine  fid ould  be  built  :  but  that  belongs 
not  to  this  Treatile. 

IV.  The  third  part  of  Medicine  we  have  let  down  to  be  that  of  the  ^qngan- 
Prolongation  of  Life ,  which  is  a  part  new  an dbefi’cient,  and  the  molt  oo  crm.J 
noble  of  all:  Forifany  luch  thing  may  be  found  out.  Medicine  lhall  vS,° 
not  be  pra&is’d  only  in  the  impurities  of  Cures,  nor  fhall  Phyficians  be 
honour’d  only  for  Neceffity,  but  for  a  gift,  the  greatefi:  of  earthly  Do¬ 
nations  that  could  be  confer’d  on  mortality,  Whereofmen,  next  under 
God,  may  be  the  Dilpenfers  and  Adminiftrators.  For  although  the  world 
to  a  Chrijlian  man ,  travelling  to  the  land  of  Prcmife ,  be  as  it  were  a  wil- 
dernefi,  yet  that  our  floooes  andveflntents  ( thas  is  our  Body,  which  is  as 
a  coverture  to  the  foul ,)  be  lefi  worn  away  while  we  fojourn  in  this  wil - 
dcrnefl,  is  to  be  ejleemcd  a  gift  coming  from  the  divine  goodnefi.  Now 
becaule  this  is  one  of  the  choice!]:  parts  of  Phyfiek,  and  that  we  have 
let  it  down  amongft  Deficients,  we  will  after  our  accuftomed  manner 
give  fome  Admonitions,  Indications,  and  Precepts  thereof. 

§  Firjl  we  advertife ,  that  of  Writers  in  this  Argument  there  is  none 
extant  that  hath  found  out  any  thing  of  worth,  that  I  may  not  fay,any 
thing  found  touching  this  fubjeft.  Indeed  Arijlotle  hath  left  unto  po- 
fterity  a  fmall  brief  Commentary  of  this  matter  5  wherein  there  is  fome 
acutenels,  which  he  would  have  to  be  aU  can  befaid ,  as  his  manner  is  :  ne  longi- 
But  the  mote  recent  Writers  have  written  lb  idly,  and  fuperflitioufly  up- 
on  the  point,  that  the  Argument  it  felf,  through  their  vanity,  is  re-  BiCVoVfc' 
puted  vain  and  fenllels. 

§  Secondly ,  we  advertife,  that  the  intentions  of  Phyficians  touching 
this  Argument  are  nothing  worth  :  and  that  they  rather  lead  men  a- 
way  from  the  point,  than  diredfc  them  unto  it.  For  they  dilcourle  that 
Death  is  a  deflit  Ution  of  Heat  and  Moifiure,  and  therefore  natural  heat 
fhould  be  comforted  and  radical  moifiure  cherifidt  5  as  if  it  were  a  matter  ,  .=, 
to  be  effe&ed  by  Broaths,  or  Lettuces,  and  Mallows,  or  *  Jujubs,  or  Plu^ 
fine  Wafer-cakes,  or  elfe  with  hotfpices,  generous  wine,  or  thelpirits 
of  wine,  or  chymfcal  oyls  ,*all  which  do  rather  hurt,  than  help. 

§  Thirdly,  we  admonifh  men  that  they  ceafe  to  trifle,  and  that  they 
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be  not  fo  credulous  as  to  think  that  fuch  a  great  work  as  this  is,  to  retard 
and  turn  back  the  courfe  of  Nature ,  may  be  brought  to  perfection  by  a 
morning  draught,  or  the  ufe  of  Tome  precious  Receipt  3  no  not  with 
Aurum  Potabile ,  or  the  fubftances  of  Pearls,  or  fuch  like  toys  3  but  that 
they  take  it  for  a  grounded  truth  ,  that  the  Prolongation  of  Life ,  is  a 
great  work,  and  which  conflfts  in  many  kinds  of  Receipts-*  and  of  an 
orderly  courfe  and  connexion  of  them:  And  let  no  man  bejo  ftupid 
as  to  believe  ,  that  what  never  yet  was  done ,  can  be  now  effected 3  but  by 

means  yet  never  attempted. 

Fourthly ,  weadmonilh  men,  that  they  rightly  obferve  and  diftingulh 
touching  thofe  Receipts  which  conduce  to  a  healthful  life ,  and  thole 
which  confer  to  a  long  life.  For  there  are  many  things  which  exhila¬ 
rate  the  fpirits,  ftrengthen  the  aCtive  powers  of  nature,  repel  difeafes, 
which  yet  fubduCt  from  the  fum  of  life  ,  and  without  licknefs  accele¬ 
rate  aged  Atrophie.  And  there  are  other  Receipts  which  conduce  to 
the  Prolongation  of  life ,  and  the  retardation  of  the  Atrophie  of  old-age  3 
but  yet  are  not  us’d  without  hazard  of  health:  So  that  they  who  ule 
thefe  remedies  for  the  prorogation  of  life ,  muft  likewife  provide  againft 
fuch  inconveniences  as  upon  their  ufage  may  unexpectedly  fall  out.  And 

thus  much  by  way  of  Admonition. 

§  As  for  Indications ,  the  image,  or  Idea  we  have  conceiv’d  in  our 
mind  hereof,  is  this:  Things  are  conferv’d  and  continued  two  ways  3 
either  in  tBeir  own  Identity,  or  by  Reparation.  In  their  proper  identi¬ 
ty  ,  as  a  Fly  or  an Ant  -in  Amber  3  a  Flower,  an  Apple  or  Wood  in  Con- 
fervatories  of  Snow  3  a  dead  corps  in  Ballam.  By  Reparation ,  as  in 
Flame,  and  Mechanicks.  He  that  goes  about  the  work  of  Prolonga¬ 
tion  of  Life  ,  muft  put  in  practice  both  thefe  kinds,  (Tor  difunited  , 
their  ftrength  isweakned)  and  Mans  body  muft  be  confer  v d  after  the 
lame  manner  inanimate  Bodies  are  conserved  :  and  again,  as  Flame  is 
conferved  3  and  Jaftly ,  even  as  Mechanicks  are  conferved.  Wherefore 
there  are  three  intentions  for  the  Prolongation  of  Life  3  the  Retardation 
of  Ctinfumption  3  the  Integrity  of  the  Reparation  3  and  the  Renovation 
of  that  which  begun  to  decay  and  grow  old.  Confumption  is  caus’d  by 
two  Depredations ,  Depredation  of  innate  Spirit  3  and  Depredation  of 
ambient  Air.  The  refiftence  of  both  is  two-fold,  either  when  the  A- 
gents  ("that  is,  the  fucc  and  moiftures  of  the  Body  )  become  lefs  Pre¬ 
datory  3  or  the  Patients  are  made  lefs  depredable.  The  Spirit  is  made 
lefs  Predatory ,  if  either  it  be  condenfed  in  fubftance,  as  in  the  ule  of 
Opiates,  and  nitrous  application,  and  in  contriftations3  or  b  q  di  mi¬ 
nified  in  Quantity ,  as  in  fpare,  Pythagorical  or  Monaftical  Diets :  or 
is  fweetned  and  refrefht  with  motion ,  as  in  eafe  and  tranquility.  Am¬ 
bient  Air  is  made  left  Predatory  ,  either  .when  it  is  lefs  heated  with  the 
beams  of  the  Sun,  as  in  colder  Countries  3  in  Caves,  in  Hills,  and  in 
the  Pillars  or  Stations  of  Anchorites  3  or  when  it  is  repell’d  from  the 
Body,  as  in  dens-clofe  skin 3  in  the  Plumage  of  birds,  and  the  ufe  of 
oyl  and  unguents  without  Aromatick  ingredients.  The  juyce  and  luc- 
culencies  of  the  Body,  are  made  lels  depredable ,  if  either  they  be 
made  more  indurate ,  or  more  dewy ,  and  oyly :  Indurate  as  in  aufiere 
courfe  Diet  3  in  a  life  accujlomedto  cold ,  by  jirong  exercifes  3  by  certain 
Mineral  Baths  :  Rofcide  or  dewy,  as  in  the  ufe  of  Sweet-meats,  and 
abftinence  from  Meats,  Salt  and  Acid  3  but  elpecially  in  fuch  a  mix¬ 
ture 
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ture  of  drinks,  as  is  of  parts  very  tenuious  and  fubtil  ,  and  yet  with¬ 
out  all  acrimony  or  tartnefs.  Reparation  is  done  by  Aliments  3  and  Ali- 
mentation  is  promoted  four  ways :  By  the  ConcoUioh  of  the  inward  Parts 
for  the  fending  forth  of  the  nouriQiment  3  as  in  Confortatives  of  the 
Principal  Bowels  3  by  Excitation  of  the  outward  parts0  for  the  attra&i- 
on  of  nourifhment,as  in  due  exercifes  and  fricationi  3  and  fome  kind  of 
Un&ions  and  appropriate  Baths,/?/  preparation  of  the  Aliment  it felf 3  that 
it  may  more  eafily  infinuate  it  (elf ,  and  in  a  fort  anticipate  Digeftions, 
as  in  divers  and  artificial  kinds  of feafoning  meat ,  mingling  drin^  leaven - 
ing  bread0  and  reducing  the  virtues  of  all  thefe  three  into  one  3  by  com¬ 
forting^  the  laft  ad:  of  Ajjimilation ,  as  in  feafonable  fleep ,  and  outward 
or  Topick^  Applications  :  the  Renovation  of  that  which  began  to  wax  old , 
is  performed  two  ways,  either  by  integration  of  the  habit  of  the  body 
it  (elf,  as  in  the  ufe  offuppling  or  foftning  applications  by  Baths ,  em» 
plaifters  and  undions,  of  fuch  quality  as  may  (oak  or  insinuate  into  the 
parts,  but  not  extra#  from  it  3  or  by  expurgation  of  the  old  moiflure , 
and fubjlitution  of  new  moiflure ,  as  in  feafonable  and  often  purging,  let¬ 
ting  of  blood  3  attenuating  Diets,  which  reftore  the  Flower  of  the 
Body,  and  fo  much  for  Indications. 

§  As  for  Precepts^  although  many  of  them  may  be  deduced  from  the 
Indications ,  yet  we  thought  good  to  fet  down  three  of  the  mod  prin¬ 
cipal.  Firjl ,  we  give  in  Precept  that  the  Prolongation  of  Life ,  muft  be 
expefted  from  a  prefcript  fet  Diet,  rather  than  from  any  familiar  regi¬ 
ment  of  Food,  or  the  excellency  of  particular  Receipts  :  for  whatso¬ 
ever  are  of  (itch  virtue,  as  they  are  able  to  make  nature  retrograde ,  are 
commonly  more  ftrong  and  potent  to  alter ,  than  that  they  can  be  com¬ 
pounded  together  in  any  Medicine  ,  much  lefs  be  intermingled  in  fa¬ 
miliar  food.  It  remains  therefore  that  fuch  Receipts  be  adminiftred 
regularly,  and  (ucceflively,  and  at  fet  appointed  times,  returning  in 
certain  courfes. 

§  Our  fecond  Precept  is ,  that  the  Prolongation  of  life  be  expe&ed ,  ra¬ 
ther  from  workjng  upon  fpirits ,  and  from  a  malacijfation  or  inteneration 
of  Parts ,  than  from  any  /{inds  of  Aliment  or  order  of  Diet.  For  feeing 
the  Body  of  Man,  and  the  Frame  thereof  (leaving  afide  outward  ac¬ 
cidents^  three  ways  becomes  Paflive  ,  namely,  from  the  fpirits  3  from 
the  parts  3  and  from  aliments  3  the  way  of  prolongation  of  life ,  by  means 
of  aliment  is  a  long  way  about ,  and  that  by  many  ambages  and  cir¬ 
cuits  3  but  the  ways  by  working  upon  the  fpirits,  and  upon  the  parts, 
are  more  compendious  ,  and  (bcfner  brings  us  to  the  end  defired'3  be- 
caufe  the  fpirits  are  fuddenly  moved  ,  both  from  vapours  and  pafii- 
ons,  which  work  ftrangely  upon  them  :  and  the  Parts,  by  Baths,  Un¬ 
guents,  Emplaifters ,  which  in  like  manner  make  way  by  fudden  im- 
preffions. 

§  Our  third  Precept  is ,  that  Malacijfation  or  inteneration  of  Parts  by 
outward  Topickj ,  mujl  be  performed  by  applications  Confubjlantial ,  Pene¬ 
trating ,  and  Stringent.  Confubftantials  are  willingly  entertained  with 
a  kindly  imbrace,  and  properly  intenerate  and  fupple3  Penetrating 
and  infinuating  remedies  are  theDeferents,  as  it  were,  of  Malaciflant 
and  mollifying  qualities,  and  convey  more  eafily  and  impfelledly  the 
virtue  thereof  3  and  do  themlelves  fomewhat  expand  and  open  the 
Parts.  Reliringents  keep  in  the  virtue  of  them  both,  and  for  a  time 
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fix  it,  and  alfo  cohibite  and  reprefs  perforation  3  which  is  a  thing  re¬ 
pugnant  to  Malacijfation  or  fuppling,  becaufe  it  fends  forth  the  moifture  3 
wherefore  by  thefe  three  (but  difpofed  in  order,  and  fuccqeding  than 
intermix!)  the  matter  is  effected,  In  the  mean  time  we  give  this  ca¬ 
veat,  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Malacijfatipn  by  outwajd  TopicJtS 
to  nourilh  Parts  3  but  only  to  render  them  more  capable  of  nourilh. 
ment :  for  whafoever  is  more  dry,  is  lefs  active  to  affimilate.  And  thus 
much  of  the  prolongation  of  life ,  which  is  a  third  part  newly  affigaed  to 
^Medicine.  I 

§  Come  roe  now  to  Cofmetick^medicaments ,  or  the  Art  of  Decoration  $ 
Which  hath  indeed,  parts  Civil-,  and  parts  effeminate.  For  cleannels, 
and  the  civil  beauty  of  the  Body  was  ever  efteemed  to  proceed  from  a 
modefty  of  behaviour,  and  a  due  reverence  in  the  firjl  place  towards 
God,  whofe  creatures  we  are,  then  towards  fociety,  wherein  we  live 5 
and  then  towards  our  felves,  whom  we  ought  no  left,  nay,  much  more 
to  revere,  than  we  do  any  others.  But  that  Adulterate  decoration  by 
Tainting  and  Cerufs  ,  it  is  Well  worthy  of  the  imperfedions  which  at¬ 
tend  it  5  being  neither  fine  enough  to  deceive,  nor  handfbme  to  pleale, 
nor  lafe  and  wholfome  to  ule.  And  it  is  a  wonder  that  this  corrupt  cu- 
ftom  of  painting ,  hath  fo  long  efcaped  penal  Laws,  both  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  State  3  which  yet  have  been  very  fevere  againft  the  excef- 
five  vanity  of  Apparel,  and  the  effeminate  trimming  of  hair.  tVe  read 
2  Reg„p  indeed  of  Jelabel  that  Jhe  painted  her  face  3  but  of  t  Either  and  Judith,  no 
fuch  matter  is  reported , 

§  Let  us  proceed  to~ Athletic 4,  which  we  take -in  a  fomewhat  more 
large  fence  than  ufually  it  is.  For  to  this  we  refer  any  point  of  Ability , 
whereunto  the  body  of  man  may  be  brought ,  or  any  aptitude  there¬ 
to,  whether  it  be  of  Activity,  or  of  Patience  :  whereof  Activity  hath 
two  parts,  Jlrength  and  fwiftnefs  3.and  patience  likewile  hath  two  parts. 
Indurance  of  Natural  wants and  Fortitude  in  torments.  Of  all  thefe 
we  lee  many  times  notable  Iriftances  in  the  pradice  of  Tumble^  in  the 
hard  fare  of  lome  Salvages 3  in  the  wonderful  ftreogth  ofLunaticks} 
and  in  the  conftancy  of  many  in  the  midfl:  of  exquifite  torments.  Nay, 
if  there  be  any  other  faculty  ,  which  falls  not  within  (as  in  thole  that 
Dive,  that  obtain  a  ftrange  power  of  containing  Relpiration,  'and  the 
likej  we  refer  it  to  this  part.  And  that  fuch  things  may  fometimes  be 
done,  is  moft  certain  :  but  the  Philolophy  and  enquiry  of  caufes  touch¬ 
ing  them,  is  commonly  negleded  3  for  this  realon,  as  we  fuppofe,  be- 
caule  men  are  perfwaded,  that  fuch  mafteries  and  commands  over  Na¬ 
ture,  are  obtained  either  by  a  peculiar  inbred  aptnels  of  lome  men, 
which  falls  not  within  the  rules  of  dilcipline  3  or  from  a  continual  cu- 
dom  from  childhood,  which  rather  is  commanded  than  taught.  Which 
though  it  be  not  altogether  fo  true ,  yet  to  what  end  Ihould  .we  note 
any  Deficience  ?  for  the  Olympi cf  games  are  down  long  fince  3  and  a  me¬ 
diocrity  in  thefe  things  is  enough  for  ule  3  but  an  excellency  in  them 
lerveth  commonly  but  for  Mercenary  oftentation. 

§  In  the  lajl  place  we  come  to  Arts  of  Pleajure  /""They,  as  the  lenles  to 
which  they  refer  are  of  two  kinds ,  Painting  delights  the  eye,  efpeci- 
ly,  with  an  infinite  number  of  fuch  Arts  appertaining  to  Magnificence  a- 
bout  Buildings,  Gardens,  Garments,  Veffels,  Cups,  Gemms,  and  the 
like.  Mufick^  delights  the  ear  ,  which  is  fet  out  with  fuch  variety  and 
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preparation  of  Voices  5  Airs  and  Inftrumefits.  In  ancient  time  water- 
Inftruments  were  eliecmed  the  chief  Organs  of  that  Art  which  now  are 
almoft  grown  out  of  ufe.  Thefe  Arts  belonging  to  the  eye  and  the  ear  , 
are  principally  above  the  reft  accounted  Liberal 3  thefe  two  fenfes  are 
more  charter  the  Sciences  thereof  more  learned,  as  having  in  their 
train  the  Mathematick  Art  as  their  Hand-maid  :  So  theoneis  rfeferr’d 
to  Memory  and  Deradnftrations  3  the  other  unto  Manners,and  the  Paf- 
lions  of  the  Mind.  The  delight  of  the  other  fenfes  and  the  Arts  about 
which  they  are  converfant ,  are  in  fefs  reputation  and  credit,  as  draw¬ 
ing  nearer  to  fenfuality  than  magnificence.  Unguents  3  Odors  3  Dain¬ 
ties  ^  Delicious  fare ,  and  Incitements  to  Lufts  3  need  father  a  Cenfor 
to  reprefs  them  ,  than  a  Doctor  to  inftru^t  them.  And  it  is  well  ob- 
ferved  by  fome ,  That  while  States  and  Commonwealths  hive  been  irt 
their  growth  and  rifing ,  Arts  military  have  flourifkt  3  when  they  have  been 
Jet  led  and flood  at  a  height^  Arts  liberal  3  and  drawing  to  their  declenfion 
and  ruin ,  Arts  voluptuary.  And  it  is  to  be  fear  d  that  this  age  of  the 
world  being  fomewhat  upon  the  defeent  of  the  wheel,  inclines  1 6  Arts 
voluptuary  :  Wherefore  we  pafs  them  over.  With  Arts  voluptuary  l 
couple  Brattices  Joculary  3  for  the  deceiving  of  the  fenfes,  may  be  fet 

down  as  one  of  the  delights  of  the  fenfes. 

§  And  now  we  have  gone  through  the  Knowledges  concerning  the  Body  J 

of  man  (Phy fick^C  ofmetick,  Athletic^nd  Voluptuary)  we  admonifh  thus 
much  by  the  way  5  that  feeing  (o  many  things  fall  into  confideration 
about  the  Body  of  man ,  as  Parts,  Humours,  Functions,  Faculties ,  Acci¬ 
dents  3  and  feeing  (if  we  could  aptly  do  it)  an  entire  Body  (hould  be 
made  touching  the  Body  of  man  ,  which  might  comprehend  all  thefe, 

(like  to  that  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Soul ,  whereof  vve  (hall  (peak  anon) 
notwithftanding  left  Arts  (hould  be  too  much  multiplied,  or  the  anci¬ 
ent  Limits  of  Arts  tranfpos’d,  more  than  need  muft3  we%receive  into 
the  Body  of  Medicine,  the  knowledge  of  the  Parts  of  mans  Body  ,  of 
Funttions ,  of  Humours  3  of  Refpiration^of  Sleep  3  of  Generation  3  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Womb,  of  Gefiation  in  the  Womb  3  of  Growth  3  of  the  flower 
of  Age  3  of  what  Hairs  3  of  Jmpinguation ,  and  the  like  3  although  they 
do  not  properly  pertain  to  thofe  three  duties  of  Confervation  of  Health  3 
Cure  of  Difeaj es  3  Prolongation  of  Life  :  But  becaufe  mans  body  is  every 
way  the  Subjeft  of  Medicine.  As  for  voluntary  motion,  and  fenfe,  we 
refer  them  to  the  knowledge  concerning  the  Soul?  as  two  principal  Parts 
thereof  And  fo  wre  conclude  the  knowledge  which  concerns  mans  Body, 
which  is  but  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Soul. 
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Chap.  III. 

I.  The  Partition  of  Humane  Philofophy  concerning  the  Mind  ,  into 
knowledge  of  the  infpiredEffence'-,  and  into  the  knowledge  of  the  fen* 
fbley  or  produced  Soul.  §  A  fecond  Partition  of  the fame  Phi'lofo- 
phy,  into  the  knowledge  of  the  Subfiance  and  Faculties  of  the  Soul 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  ufe  and  objeCts  of  the  Faculties .  II.  Two 
Appendices  of  the  knowledge  concerning  the  Faculties  of  the  SouL 
§  The  knowledge  of  Natural  Divination  3  §  And  the  knowledge  of 
Fafcination.  III.  The  Didribution  of  the  Faculties  of  the  finjible 
Soul,  §  Into  Motion  and  §  into  Senfe, 

I-  \1  Ow  let  us  proceed  to  the  Knowledge  which  concerns  the  Mind  or 
i  \i  Soul  of  man  ,  out  of  the  treafures  whereof  all  other  Know¬ 
ledges  are  extra&ed.  It  hath  two  Parts ,  the  one  entreateth  of  the  Rea - 
finable  Souk  which  is  a  thing  Divine*?  the  other  of  the  unreajonable  Soul 
which  is  common  to  us  with  Beajts .  We  have  noted  a  little  before 
(where  we  fpeak  of  Forms)  thofe  two  different  Emanations  of  Souls 
Which  in  thefird  Creation  of  them  both,  offer  themfelves  unto  our 
view,  that  is,  that  One  hath  its  original  from  the  Breath  of  God  5  the 
Other  from  the  Matrices  of  the  Elements  5  for  of  the  Primitive  Emana¬ 
tion  of  the  Rational  Soul  5  thus  (peaks  the  Scripture  ,  Deus  formavit 
Gen.*.  hominem  de  limo  terr&,  &  fpiravit  in  faciem  ejusfpiracnlum  vitat  :  But 
the  Generation  of  the  unreafona  ble  Soul  >  or  of  Beads  9  was  accom- 
G«n.i.  plifht  by  thefe  words  5  Producat  Aqua \  Producat  Terra  :  And  this  irra¬ 
tional  Soul,  as  it  is  in  man,  is  the  Indrument  only  to  the  ReafonabU 
Soul'-,  and  hath  the  fame  original  in  us,  that  it  hath  in  Beads  5  namely, 
from  thejlime  of  the  earth  t,  for  it  is  not  faid  God  form'd  the  Body  of  man, 
of  the  fit  fie  of  the  earth ,  but  God  formed  man ,  that  is  the  whole  man 
that  Spiraculum  excepted.  Wherefore  we  will  dile  that  part  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  knowledge  concerning  mans  foul,  the  knowledge  of  the  fpiracle ,  or 
infpiredfibflance  5  and  the  other  Part,  the  knowledge  of  the  Senftble 
or  ProdicU  SouL  And  feeing  that  hitherto  we  handle  Philofophy  only 
("placing  Jarred  Theologi?  in  the  clofe  of  this  work)  we  would  not  have 
borrowed  this  Partition  from  Divinity ,  if  it  had  not  here  concurr’d 
with  the  Principles  of  Philofophy.'  There  are  many  and  great  Precedencies 
of  the  foul  of  man,  above  the  fouls  of  beafls  ,  evident  unto  thofe  who 
philofophize  even  according  to  fenfe  :  And  wherefoever  the  concur¬ 
rent  Characters  of  fuch  great  excellencies  are  found,  there  (hould  e- 
ver,  upon  good  reafbn,  be  mzdzAfpecifick  Difference.  Wherefore  we 
do  not  altogether  fo  well  allow  the  Philofophers  promifcuous,  and  con* 
fufe  Difcourfes  touching  the  Functions  of  the  Soul  5  as  if  tk $  Soul  of  man 
was  differenced  gradually,  rather  than  fpecifichfy  from  the  foul  of  Beads  5 

no  otherwjfe  than  the  Sun  amongd  the  Stars  ,  or  Gold  amongd 
Metals.  6 

§  There  remains  another  partition  alfo  to  be  annexed  to  the  Knowledge 
in  General  concerning  the  foul  or  mind  of  man,  before  we  fpeak  at  large 
of  the  kinds:  For  what  we  (hall  fpeak  of  th  efpecies  hereafter,  com- 

prehendeth 
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prehendeth  both  the  partitions  5  as  well  that  which  we  havefet  down 
already,  as  this  which  we  fhall  now  propound.  Wherefore  the  fecond 
Partition  may  be ,  into  the  hy^wledge  concerning  the  Subfiance  and  Facul • 
ties  of  the  Soul  3  and  into  th  knowledge  concerning  the  nfe  and  objeHs 

^ of  theF  acuities. 

§  This  two-fold  Partition  of  the  Soul  thus  premis’d,  let  us  now  come 
unto  the  fpecies  or  kinds.The  knowledge  of  the  Spiraculum^ or  infpired 
EJfence ,  as  that  concerning  the  fubftance  of  the  Reafonable  Soul,  com¬ 
prehends  thefe  Inquiries  touching  the  Nature  thereof 3  as  whether,  it 
be  Native ,  or  Adventive  3  Separable ,  or  Infeparable  3  Mortal ,  or  Im¬ 
mortal  3  how  far  it  is  tied  to  the  Laws  of  Matter ,  how  far ,  not ,  and  the 
like?  What  other  points  foever  there  are  of  this  kind,  although  they 
may  be  more  diligently,  and  foundly  inquired  even  in  Philofophy, 
than  hitherto  they  have  been  3  yet  for  all  this,  in  our  opinion,  they 
mud  be  bound  over  at  laft,  unto  Religion,  there  to  be  determined  and 
defined  3  for  otherwife  they  ftill  lye  open  to  many  errors  and  illufions  AnJ 
of  fenle.  For  feeing  that  the  fubftance  of  the  Sonl  was  not  deduced  and  ex -  Qrlgo 
trailed  in  her  Creation  from  the  Mafi  of  Heaven  and  Edrtb ,  but  immedi -  MyUsrL 
ately  injpiredfrom  Godj  and feeing  the  Laws  of  Heaven  and  Earth  are  the  ura* 
proper fubjefts  of  Philofophy  3  how  can  the  knowledge  of  the  fubjiance  of  the 
Reafonable  Soul  be  derived  or  fetch'd  from  Philofophy  ?  But  it  muji  be  drawn 
from  the  fame  infpiration  from  whence  the  Jubilance  thereof  firli flow - 

^.gd* _  a 

§  The  Knowledge  of  the  fenftble  or  produced  Souf  as  touching  the  De  sqb- 
(ubftance  thereof  is  truly  enquired  into  5  but  this  enquiry  feems  to  us  to  aniSms*' 
be  Deficient:  For  what  makes  thefe  terms  of  AH  us  Vltimus  3  and  Forma  s&jsisi- 
Corporis 3  and  fuch  like  \vild  logical  Univerlalities,  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Souls  fubftance  ?  For  the  fenfibte  Sonfor  the  foul  of  Beads,  muft  needs 
be  granted,  to  be  a  Corporal fubjiance  attenuated  by  heat  and  made  Invi- 
Jible:  I fayy  a  thin  gentle  gale  of  windfwell'd  and  blown  up  from  fame  fla¬ 
my  and  airy  Nature ,  indeed  with  the  foftnefl  of  Air  to  receive  impreffion , 
and  with  the  vigor  of  fire  to  embrace  aft  ion  5  nourijhed  partly  by  an  oily , 
partly  by  a  watery  fubftance  3  fpread  over  the  Body  3  reftding  ( in  perfeti 
Creatures)  chiefly  in  the  head  3  running  through  the  nerves  3  refrefit  and 
repair'd  by  the fpirituous  blood  of  the  Arteries  3  as  Bernardinus  Tele  fins ,  and  Te’‘es 
his  Scholar,  Auguftinus  Donius  in  fome  points,  not  altogether  unpro- 
fitably,  have  delivered  it.  Let  there  be  therefore  made  a  more  dili-  nius. 
gent  enquiry  touching  this  knowledge,  and  the  rather  for  that  this 
point,  not  well  underftood  hath  brought  forth  fuperftitious  and  very 
contagious  opinions,  and  mod  vilely  abafing  the  Dignity  of  the  foul 
of  man  3  of  Tr  an f migration  of fouls  out  of  one  body  into  another  3  and  Lu - 
jlrations  of  fouls  by  Periods  of  years  3  and  finally  of  the  too  near  affinity  in 
every  point  of  the  foul  ofman0  with  the  fouls  of  beajls This  foul  in  Beafts 
is  a  principal  fouf  whereof  the  body  of  Beafts  is  the  Organ  3  but  in  man 
this foul  is  it  felfan  Organ  of  the  Soul  Rational  and  may  rather  be  called 
by  the  appellation  of  a  Spirit,  than  of  a  Soul.  And  thus  much  of  the 
fubjiance  of  the  Soul. 

§  The  Faculties  of  the  Soul  are  well  known ,  to  be  Vnder  Handing  3  Rea - 
fon  3  Imagination  3  Memory  3  Appetite  3  Will ,  and  all  thofe  Powers,  a- 
bout  which  the  Sciences  of  Logick  and  Fthick^  re  converlant.  But  in  the 
knowledge  concerning  the  foul0  the  Original  of  thefe  Faculties  ought  to  be 
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handled,  and  that  Phyfically,  as  they  are  connatural  with  the  Soul, 
and  adhere  to  it :  Only  their  ufes  and  objeCfs  are  defigned  to  other  Arts. 
And  in  this  part  (in  our  opinion)  there  haih  been  no  extraordinary  per¬ 
formance  hitherto 3  although  we  donot%eport  it  as  Deficient, 

II  This  Part  touching  the  faculties  of  the  .S^z/hath  two  Appendices^ 
which  as  they  have  been  handled  have  rather  presented  us  with  fmoak, 
than  any  lucid  flames  of  truth  3  one  of  thefe  is  the  Knowledge  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Divination  3  the  other  of  Fajcination. 

§  Divination' hath  been  anciently  and  .fitly  divided  into  two  Parts  3 
Artificial  and  Natural  Artificial  by  arguing  from  the  Indication  of 
figns,  col  lefts  a  Precision:  Natural  from  the  internal  Divination  of 
the  mind  without  the  afiiftance  of  figns,  makes  a  Prelage.  Artificial  is 
of  two  forts  3  one  argueth  from  Caufes  3  the  other  from  Experiments  on¬ 
ly,  by  a  blind  way  of  Authority  3  which  later  is  for  the  moft  part  fu- 
perftitious,  luch  as  was  the  Heathen  Difcipline  upon  the  infpe&ion  of 
the  Intrals  of  Bcajls--)  the  Flight  of  Birds  3  and  the  like:  Sothefolemn 
Aftrology  of  the  Chaldeans  was  little  better.  Both  the  kinds  of  Arti¬ 
ficial  Divination  are  diftributed  amongft  divers  Sciences.  The  Aftro- 
loger  hath  his  Predictions  i rom  the  flotation  of  the  ftars;  the  Phyfici- 
an  hath  his  Predictions ,  of  the  approach  of  Death,  of  Recovery  3  of 
enfuing  Symptomes  of Difeafes3  from  Urines 3  Pul(es3  afpeft  ofPati- 
Saiuft.in  ents,  and  the  like.  The  Politick  hath  his  Predictions  3  0  urbem  vana- 
Jugurth.  letn&  cito  perituram^  fi  emptorem  invenerit^  The  truth  of  which  Pro- 
phefie  (laid  not  long,  being  firft  accomplifht  in  SyUa ,  after  in  C<efar . 
Wherefore  Predictions  of  this  Nature  are  not  pertinent  to  the  prefent 
purpofe,  but  are  to  be  referred  over  to  their  proper  Arts.  J  But  the 
Divination  Natural ,  which  fpringeth  from  the  internal  Power  of  the 
y  Soul,  is  that  which  we  now  lpeak  of.  This  is  of  two forts ,  the  one  Na¬ 
tive  3  the  other  by  Influxion .  Native  is  grounded  upon  this  fuppofition, 
that  the  mind  when  it  is  withdrawn  and  coIleCtedinto  it  felfi  and  not  dif- 
fufed  into  Organs  of  the  Body ,  hath  from  the  natural  Power  of  its  own  Ef- 
fence ,  fome  Prenotion  of  things  future.  And  this  appears  moft  in  fleepj 
Extafies,  Propinquity  of  Death,  more  rare,  in  waking,  or  when  the 
Body  is  healthful  and  ftrong.  And  this  (fate  of  the  mind  is  commonly 
procured  and  furthered  by  abftinencies,  and  thofe  obfervances  which 
do  moft  of  all  retire  the  Mind  unto  it  lelf  from  the  p^aftick  funftions  of 
the  Body  :  that  thus  redeem’d  from  the  incumbrances  of  exterior  ingage- 
ments,  it  may  poflefs  and  enjoy  its  own  Nature.  But  Divination  by  In¬ 
fluxion  is  grounded  upon  another  luppofition,  That  the  Mind  as  a  Mir¬ 
ror  or  Glafs  floould  tahy  a fecondary  kind  of  illumination  from  the  fore-know¬ 
ledge  of  God  and  Spirits  3  unto  which  the  fame  State  and  Regiment  of  the 
Body  which  was  to  the  firff  doth  likywife  conduce.  For  the  lame  feque- 
ftration  of  the  mind  caufeth  it  more  feverely  to  employ  its  own  Eflence  5 
and  makes  it  more  fufeeprive  of  Divine  Influxions  ;  fave  that  the  foul, 
in  Divinations  by\nflu8ion  is  rapt  with  a  kind  of  fervency  and  impati* 
ency,  as  it  were  of  the  Deity,  wherewith  it  is  pofleft  (which  the  An¬ 
cients  noted  by  the  name  of facred  Fury  3  but  in  Native  Divination ,  the 
mind  is  enfranchis’d  and  neerer  to  a  repofe  rather,  and  an  immunity 
from  labour.  i 

§  Fafcinationis  Vhe  Power  and  intenfive  A&  of  the  Imagination  upon 
the  Body  of  another ?  (for  of  the  Power  of  the  Imagination  upon  the  Body 
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of  the  imaginant,  we  have  fpokeq  before).  In  this  kind  the  fchool  of 
Paracelfits ,  and  the  Difciples  of  pretended  Natural  Magic 4,  have  be^n 
fo intemperate,  as  they  haveonly  not  equaled  the  force  and  apprehen- 
(ion  of  the  Imagination,  with  the  Power  of  miracle-working  faith.  O- 
thers,  drawing  nearer,  to  the  fimilitude  of  truth,  when  they  had  more 
intentively  confidered  the  fecret  energies  andi  impreffions  of  things  5 
the  Irradiations  of  the  fenfes  3  the  tranfmiffions  of  cogitations  from  Bo¬ 
dy  to  Body  5  the  conveyances  of  Magnetkk  virtues  3  came  to  be  of  o- 
pinion,  that  much  more  might  fuch  impreffions  3  Informations  3  and 
Communications  be  made,  from  fpirit  to  fpirit  3  being  that  a  fpirit  of 
all  other  things  is  more  powerful  and  ftrong  to  Work,  and  more  foft  and 
penetrable  to  Buffer :  whence  the  conceits  have  grown,  made  almoft 
popular,  of  the  Mattering  fpirit  3  of  men  ominous- and  unlucky  3  of  the 
ftrokes  of  love  and  envy  3  and  of  others  of  like  Nature.  Incident  un¬ 
to  this,  is  the  enquiry.  How  the  Imagination  way  be  intended  andfortifi* 
ed?  For  if  the  Imagination  fortified  be  of  fuch  great  power,  then  it  is 
material  to  know  by  what  ways  it  may  be  exalted,  and  made  greater 
than  it  felf  ?  And  here  comes  in  crookedly,  and  as  dangeroufly  a  Palli¬ 
ation  and  Defence  of  a  great  part  of  Ceremonial Magic/fi  For  it  may  be 
a  (pecious  pretence,  that  Ceremonies  3  Characters  3  Charms  5  Gefticu- 
lations  3  Amulets,  and  the  like,  do  work^  not  by  any  tacit  or  [aeramen* 
tal  contrail  with  evil  fpirit  s  3  but  ferve  only  to Jlrengthcn  and  exalt  the 
magination  of  him  that  ufeth  them  3  even  as  the  ufe  of  Images  in  religion 
hath  prevail'd  for  the  fixing  of  mens  minds  in  the  Contemplation  of  things, 
and  the  raijing  of  the  devotion  of  them  that  P  ray.  But  for  my  own  judg¬ 
ment,  if  it  be  admitted,  that  the  force  of Imagination  is  fo  Potent,  and 
that  Ceremonies  exalt  and  fortifie  that  Power  3  and  be  it  granted,  that 
Ceremonies  are  ufed  fincerely  to  that  intention,  and  as  a  Phyfical  Re¬ 
medy,  without  the  lead  thought  of  inviting  the  affiftance  of  Spirits  by 
them  3  yet  for  all  this,  I  fhould  hold  them  unlawful,  becauffi  they  im¬ 
pugn  and  contradict  that  divine  EdiCt  pafs'd  upon  man  for  (in.  In  fit - 
dore  vultus  comedes  panem  tuum.  For  this  kind  of  Magick^  propounds 
thofe  noble  fruits,  (which  God  hath  fet  forth  to  be  bought  at  the  price 
of  Labour)  to  be  purchas'd  by  a  few  ea(ie  and  fiothful  obfervan- 
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III.  There  remain  two  knowledges,  which  refer  fpecially  to  the  Fa* 
culties  of  the  inferior  or  fenfible  Soul ,  as  thole  which  do  mod  Communi¬ 
cate  with  corporal  Organs  3  the  one  is  of  Voluntary  Motion ,  the  other 
of fenfe  and  fenfibility. 

§  In  the  former  of  thefe  the  Inquiry  hath  been  very  fuperficial,  and 
one  entire  part  almoft  quite  left  out.  F or  concerning  the  office  and  apt  bu^spi“ 
fabrick  of  the  Nervs  and  Mufcles,  and  of  other  parts  requisite  to  this  motu111 
Motion ,  and  which  part  of  the  Body  reds  whilft  another  is  moved,  and  volun- 
that  the  Governour  and  Chariot-driver,  as  it  were,  of  this  Motion ,  is 
the  Imagination  3  fo  as  difmiffing  the  Image  to  which  the  Motion  was  car¬ 
ried,  the  Motion  it  felf  is  prefently  intercepted  and  arrefted  (as  when 
we  walk,  if  another  ferious  and  fixed  thought  come  into  our  mind,  we 
prefently  ftand  dill)  and  many  other  fuch  fubtilties  not  to  be  (lighted, 
have  now  long  ago  come  into  Oblervation  and  Enquiry.  And  how  Com - 
prejjions ,  and  Dilatations ,  and  Agitations  of  the  Spirit  (which  without  XA 
quedion  is  the  fpring  of  Motion ,  fhould  incline,  excite,  and  enforce 

the' 
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the  corporal  and  ponderous  Mafsof  the  Parts,  hath  not  yet  been  enqui¬ 
red  into ,  and  handled  with  diligence  3  and  no  marvail,  feeing  the  fen- 
fible  foul  it  felf  hath  been  hitherto  taken  for  an  entelechie ,  or  felf  moving 
Faculties  and  fomeFun&ion,  rather  than  a  fubdance.  But  now  it  is 
known  to  be  a  corporal  and  materiate  Subdance  3  it  is  neceflary  to  be 
enquired;,  by  what  efforts  fuch  a  pufil  and  a  thin  foft  air  Ihould  put  in 
motion,  fuch  folid  and  hard  bodies.  Therefore  feeing  this  part  is  De¬ 
ficient  let  enquiry  be  made  thereof. 

§  But  of  fenfe  and  Jenfibility  there  hath  been  made  a  far  more  plenti¬ 
ful  and  diligent  enquiry,  both  in  General  Treatifes  about  them,  and  in 
Particular  Sciences  3  as  in  respective,  and  Aluficl^j  how  truly,  is  not 
to  our  purpofe  to  deliver.  Wherefore  we  cannot  fet  them  as  Deficients  : 
Notwithftanding  there  are  two  noble  and  remarkable  Parts,  which  in 
this  knowledge  we  affign  to  be  Deficient  5  the  one  concerning  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  Perception  and  Senfe  3  the  other  concerning  the  Form  of 
Light . 

*  §  As  for  the  Difference  between  Perception  and  Senfey  Philofophers 

de  diffe-  (hould  in  their  writings  de  fenfu  &  Jenfibili  have  premis’d  a  (olid  and 
PERCEP-  found  difeovery  thereof  as  a  matter  Fundamental.  For  we  fee  that 
tionis  there  is  a  manifed  power  of  Perception  even  in  all  Bodies  Natural  3  and 
sus  a  kind  of  Ele&ion  to  embrace  that  which  is  any  way  allied  in  nature,  and 

favourable  to  them  3  and  to  fly  what  is  adverfe  and  foreign.  Neither 
do  we  mean  of  more  fubtile  Perceptions  only,  as  when  the  Loadjionc 
draws  unto  it  Iron  3  Flame  leaps  to  Bituminous  Mould  3  one  Bubble  of 
water  near  another  Bubble,  clofeth  and  incorporates  with  it  3  Rays 
glance  from  a  white  obje&3  the  Body  of  a  living  Creature  aflimilates 
that  which  is  good  for  it,  excerneth  what  is  unprofitable  3  a  piece  of 
(punge  even  when  it  is  rais’d  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  fucks  in 
water,  expels  air  3  and  the  like.  For  to  what  end  fhould  we  enume¬ 
rate  fuch  inftances,  feeing  no  body  plac’d  neer  to  another,  changeth 
the  other,  or  is  changed  of  it,  unlefs  a  reciprocal  Perception  precede 
the  operation.  Every  Body  hath  a  Perception  of  the  Pores  and  Paf- 
fages  by  which  it  infinuates  it  felf  3  it  feels  the  invafion  of  another  Bo¬ 
dy,  to  which  it  yieldeth  3  it perceivs  the  remove  of  another  Body,  by 
which  it  was  detained  3  when  it  recovers  it  felf,  it  perceivs  the  divul- 
(ion  of  its  continuance^  which  for  a  time  re(ifteth3  and  in  a  word, Per¬ 
reptis  is  diffufed  through  the  whole  body  of  Nature.  Air  doth  (o 
exa&ly  Sen fe  Hot  and  Cold,  that  the  Perception  thereof  is  far  more  fub¬ 
tile  than  mans  Touch,  which  yet  is  taken  for  the  difcerning  Rule  of 
Hot  and  Cold.  Two  faults  therefore  are  found  concerning  this  know¬ 
ledge  3  that  men  have  for  mod  part  pad  it  over  untoucht,and  unhand¬ 
led  3  which  notwithftandingis  a  mod  noble  fpeculation:  The  other 
is  that  they  who  perchance  have  addifted  their  minds  to  this  content- 
Campa-  plation,  have  in  the  heat  of  this  Purfuit  gone  too  far,  and  attributed 
nella,alij.  Senfe  to  all  Bodies ,  that  it  is  almod  a  piacular  crime  to  pull  of  a  bow  from 
a  Tree^  left  it fhould  groan  and  complain  as  Polydore  did.  But  they  fhould 
virg.iEn.  CXpiore  with  diligence  the  difference  of  Perception  and  Senfes  not  on¬ 
ly  in  comparing  of  Senfibles  with  Infenfibles  according  to.the entire  bo¬ 
dy  (as  of  Plants,  and  living  Creatures)  but  alfo  to  obfervein  the  fen- 
Able  Body,  what  Ihould  be  the  caufe  that  fo  many  A&ions  fhould  be 
difeharg’d,  and  rhat  without  any  Senfe  at  all }  Why  Aliments  are  di¬ 
gged. 
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gefted,  egefted:  Humours  and  fucculent  Moiftures  carried  upwards 
and  downwards  5  the  Heart  and  Pulfe  beat  5  the  Guts  as  fo  many  Shops, 
or  Work-houfes  fhould  every  one  accomplifh  his  proper  Work,  and 
yet  all  thefe,  and  many  fuch  like  are  performed  without  Senfe  .<?  But 
men  have  not  with  fufficient  enquiry  fearchtor  found  out  of  what  Na¬ 
ture  the  Attion  of  Senfe  is  3  and  what  kind  of  Body  3  what  delay  3 
what  Conduplication  oflmpreffion  are  required  to  this,  that  pain  or 
pleafure  (hould  follow  >  Toclofe  thisPointthey  do  feem  to  be  altoge¬ 
ther  ignorant  of  the  difference  betwixt  fimple  perception  andfenfej  how 
far  perception  may  he  made  without  fenfe  ?  Nor  is  this  enquiry  a  contro- 
verfieof  words,  but  a  matter  of  great  and  important  momeht.  Where¬ 
fore  let  thefe  be  made  a  better  inquiry  of  this  knowledge,  as  of  a  matter 
very  profitable,  and  of  manifold  ufe.  Confidering  alfo  that  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  Tome  of  the  ancient  Philofophers  touching  this  matter,  fo  far 
obfcured  the  light  of  reafon,  as  that  they  thought,  there  was,  without  any 
difference ,  a  Soul  infufedinto  all  Bodies  3  nor  did  they  conceive  how  Mo¬ 
tion,  with  a  difcerning  inftin£t,  could  be  made  with  Senfe  3  or  Senfe  ex ift 

without  a  SouL  *'■  *  * 

§  As  for  the  Forni  of  Light,  that  thefe  hath  been  made  a  due  en-  radix 

quiry  thereof  (fpecially  feeing  men  have  fo  painfully  employ  d  their  CTlvJb- 
Studies  in  the  Perfpeffives)  may  well  be  cenfur’d  asaftrange  overfight, 

For  neither  in  the  Perfpctfives,  nor  elfewhere,  is  there  any  thing  in- lucis, 
quired  concerning  Light,  of  any  worth  or  weight  1  The  Radiations  of 
it  are  handled,  the  Originals  not :  But  the  placing  of  Perfpectives  amongfl 
the  Mat hematickj  hath  begotten  this  defeffj  and  others  of  like  nature  3 
becaufe  men  have  made  a  too  early  departure  from  Vhyfick •  So  on  the  q 
ther  fide  the  handling  of  Light,  and  the  Caufes  thereof,  in  Thyffk 
commonly  fuperftitious ,  as  of  a  thing  of  a  middle  nature,  betwixt 
natural  and  Divine  3  in  fo  much  as  fome  of  Plato  s  School  have  intro- 
duced  Light  as  a  thing  more  ancient  than  Matter  it  fe If  :  For  when  the  Card.d© 
empty  fpace  was  fpread  abroad  they  affirm  d,  in  a  vain  imagination, that 
it  was  firft  fill’d  with  Light  3  and  afterwards  with  a  Body  3  whereas  Ho-  Gen 
ly  Writ  fets  down  plainly  the  Mafs  of  Heaven  and  Earth  to  be  a  darfChaos 
before  the  Creation  of  Light. Rut  what  are  handled  Phyfically,  and  accord- 
ingto  fenfe,  of  this  fubjed,  prefently  defeendeth  to  Radiations 3  foas 
there  is  very  little  Philofophical  enquiry  extant  touching  this  point. 

And  men  ought  to  fubmit  their  Contemplations  a  while,  and  to  enquire 
what  is  common  to  all  Lucid  Bodies,  as  of  the  Form  of  Light  :  F01  what 
an  immenfe  difference  of  Body  is  there  (df  they  may  beconfidered  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  dignity)  betwixt  the  Sun  and  the  rotten  Wood  or 
the  putrid  feales  ofFifh  >  They  fhould  likewife  make  enquiry,  what 
(hould  be  the  Caufe  why  fome  things  take  fire,  and  once  throughly 
heated  caft  forth  a  Light  3  others  not  >  Iron, Metals,  Stones,  Glafs,Wood, 

Oyl  Tallow  by  fire,  either  caft  forth  a  Flame,  or  at  leaft  grow  Red  : 

Rut  Water  and  Air  heated  with  the  fury  of  the  hotteft  Flames,  to  the 
fiigheft  degree  they  are  capable  of,  acquire  no  fuch  Light,  nor  caft 
forth  any  Splendor.  If  any  man  think,  it  therefore  thus  comes  to  pafs, 
becaufe  it  is  the  property  of  fire  to  give  light  3  but  Water  and  Air  are 
utter  enemies  to  Fire  3  fure  he  was  never  rowed  with  Oars  in  a  dark 
night  upon  fait  waters,  and  in  a  hot  feafon  ;  where  he  might  have  feen 
fmall  drops  of  water  rebounding  from  the  clalhtng  ol  the  Oar#,  to 
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fparkje  and  caft  forth  a  light :  Which  is  likewife  feen  in  the  fervent 
froath  of  the  Sea  which  they  call  the  Sea-longs.  And  what  affinity 
with  flame  and  fired  matter  have  the  CicinduU ,  the  Luciohe ,  and  the 
Indian  Fly,  which  caft  a  light  over  a  whole  arched  Room  5  or  the  eyes 
of  certain  living  Creatures  in  the  dark}  and  Sugar5as  it  is  grated  or  bro¬ 
ken  5  or  the  fweat  of  a  horfe  hard  ridden  5  in  a  foultry  night  5  and 
many  more  }  Nay,  many  have  underfeood  fo  little  in  this  point,  as  many 
have  thought  the  fparhj  from  a  flint  to  be  attrited  Air.  But  when  the 
Air  is  not  fired  with  heat,  and  apparently  conceives  Light ,  how  comes 
it  to  pafs?  that  Owls  and  Cats  3  and  many  other  Creatures  fee  in  the 
night  ?  So  that  it  muft  needs  be  (feeing  viflon  cannot  be  conveyed  without 
light')  that  there  is  a  native  and  inbred  light  in  Air ,  although  very  feeble 
and  weahj^  yet  fuch  as  may  be  proportioned  to  the  Optic  4  Beams  of  fetch 
Creatures ,  and  may  fuffice  them  for  fight.  But  the  caufe  of  this  evil5  as 
of  many  more,  that  men  have  not  drawn  forth  the  common  Forms  of 
things  Natural ,  from  particular  Infeances  3  which  is  that  we  have  fet 
down  as  the  proper  fubjedt  of  Metaphyfic £5  which  is  it  felf  a  part  of 
Vhyflck^  or  of  the  knowledge  of  Nature.  Therefore  let  there  be  enquiry 
made  of  the  Form  and  Originals  of  Light,  and  in  the  mean  time,  it  may 
be  placed  among  Deficients.  And  thus  much  of  the  Knowledge  con - 
cerningthe  fubfeance  of  the  Soul,  Rational  and  Senfible,  with  their  FacuU 
f  w5and  of  the  Appendices  of  the fame  Knowledges 
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Chap.  I. 

*  r  .  i.  '  -  .i  v  '  '  h  1  t 

I.  The  Partition  of  the  Knowledge ,  which  refpetfeth  the  t)fey  and  Oh- 
jells  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind  of  Man,  into  Logic 4,  W  Ethic 
II.  The  Divifion  of  Logickjnto  the  Arts,  of  Invention  3  of  Judge* 
meht  3  0^  Memory  3  <iW  0^  Tradition . 

,  .  .1  •:  ;  .  i  . «  * 

H  E  Knowledge  refpe&ing  the  undemanding  of  Matt 
C Excellent  King)  and  that  other  relpe&ing  his  Will,  are, 
as  it  were,  Twins  by  Birth ;  For  the  Purity  of  Illuminati* 
on,  and  the  Liberty  of  will  began  together  3  fell  together: 
Nor  is  there  in  the  Vniverfal  Nature  of  things  fo  intimate 
a  Simpathy,  as  that  of  Truth  and  Goodnefsi  The  more 
fliame  for  Learned  Men,  if  they  be  for  Knowledge  like  winged  Angels  5 
for  bale  Defires,  they  be  like  Serpents  which  crawl  in  the  D  11ft,  carrying 
indeed  about  them  Minds  like  a  Mirror  or  Glafs  5  but  menftruous  and 
diftain’d. 

§  FVe  come  now  to  the  Knowledge  which  refpeUtth  the  ufe  and  objetfs 
of  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind  of  Man.  This  hath  two  Parts,  and  they 
Well  known,  and  by  general  confent  received,  Logick^  and  Ethick  :  Save 
that  we  have  a  little  before  let  at  liberty  Civil  Knowledge ,  which  com¬ 
monly  Was  taken  in  as  a  Part  of  Ethick^  3  and  have  made  it  an  entire 
Knowledge  of  man  congregate  or  in  Jociety  3  handling  here  only  man  Jegre « 

§  2  gates 
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gate .  Logick l  intreateth  of  the  Vtider Standing  and  Reafon  5  Ethick^  of 
the  iVill,  Appetite  and  affections  3  the  one  produceth  Decrees  3  the  other 
Actions.  It  is  true  that  the  Ima'ginktion  in  both  Provinces,,  Judicial 
and  Minifterial,  performs  the  Office  of  an' Agent  tar  Nuneius,  or  common 
Atturney.  For  Senfe  fetids  over  all  fdrts  of  Ideas  unto  the  Imaginati¬ 
on^  upon  which,  Reafon  afterwards  (its  in  Judgement:  And  Reafon  m- 
terchangeably  fends  over  felected  ao\i  approved  Ideas  to  the  imaginati¬ 
on^  before  the  Decree  can  beaded.  For  Imagination  evet  precedes 
voluntary  motion  and  incites  it- 5  fo^that  Imagination  a  common  re¬ 
ciprocal  Inftrument  to  both :  Saying  that  this  Janus  is  bifronted,  and 
turns  faces:  For  the  face  towards  Reafon  hath  the  print  of  Truth  3  but 
the  face  towards  Aft  ion  hath  the  print  of  Goodnefs  :  which  neverthe- 
lels  are  faces , 

*  ■*■*•*■ 

decet  effe  fororum. 

Neither  is  the  Imagination  a  meer  and  Ample  MelTenger,  t>ut  is  inverted 
with,  or  at  leaftwife  ufurpeth  no  fmall  Authority ,  befides  the  duty  of 
the  meflage  :  For  it  is  well  laid  by  Arijiotle ,  That  the  Mind  hath  over  the 
Body  that  command  which  the  Lord  hath  over  a  bond-man  3  but  the  Rea¬ 
fon  hath  over  the  Imagination  that  commandwhich  a  Magifirate  hath  over 
a  free  Citizen,  who  may  come  alio  to  rule  in  his  turn.  For  we  lee  that 
in  matters  of  Faith  and  Religion ,  the  Imagination  mounts,  and  is  ele¬ 
vated  above  Reafon  3  not  that  Divine  Illumination  refideth  in  the  Ima¬ 
gination  3  (nay,  rather  in  the  high  Tower  of  the  mind,  and  underftand- 
ing)  but,  as  in  virtues  Divine,  grace  makes  ufe  of  the  motion  of  the  will  3 
jo  in  Illuminations  Divine,  grace  makes  ufe  of  the  Imagination  :  Which  is 
the  Caufe  that  Religion  fought  ever  an  accefs,and  way  to  the  Mind,  by 
Similitudes,  Types,  Parables,  Viftons,  Dreams.  Again,  it  is  no  fmall  Do¬ 
minion  the  Imagination  hath  in  perfwafions,  infinuated  by  the  power  of 
Eloquence :  for  where  the  minds  of  men  are  gently  intreated,inflamed, 
and  any  way  forcibly  won  by  the  fmooth  Artifice  offpeech,  all  this  is 
done  by  exalting  the  Imagination, which  growing  hot  and  impatient,  not 
only  triumphs  over  Reafon  3  but  in  a  fort  offers  violence  unto  it  5  part¬ 
ly  by  blinding,  partly  by  extimulating  it.  Neverthelefs  I  fee  no  rea¬ 
fon  why  we  fhould  depart  from  the  former  Divifion :  For  the  Imaginati¬ 
on  comn\ou\y  doth  not  produce  Sciences  3  for  Poefie  which  hath  ever 
been  attributed  to  the  Imagination,  is  to  be  efteemed  rather  a  play  of 
the  wit, than  a  knowledge.  As  for  the  power  of  the  Imagination  in  things 
Natural,  we  have  afligned  that,  a  little  before  ,  to  the  DoUrine  de  Ani¬ 
ma .  And  for  the  affinity  it  hath  with  Rhetoric 4,  we  think  it  fit  to  refer 
it  to  the  Art  itfelf,  whereof  we  (hall  intreat  hereafter. 

:  §  This  Part  of  Humane  Philofophy  which  is  Rational  or  refpe&ing  Lo¬ 
gic^  is  to  the  Tafte  and  Palate  of  many  Wits,  not  fo  delightful,  and 
feemeth  nothing  elfe  but  a  net  and  fnare  of  thorny  fubtilty.  For  as  it  * 
«  is  truly  fM,that  knowledge  is  animi  Pabulum  fo  in  the  nature  of  mens  ap¬ 
petites,  and  election  of  this  food,  moft  men  are  of  the  tafte  and  ftomach 
of  the  Ifraelities  in  the  Defert,  that  would  fain  have  turned  ad  ollas  Car - 
mum,  and  were  weary  of  Manna  3  which  though  it  were  Celeftial,  yet 
feemed  it  lefs  nutritiveand  comfortable.  So  generally  thofe  Knowledges 
relito  beft,  that  haveaninfufion  fomewhat  more  efculent  offlefh  in  them* 

fuch 
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^dZ^Chnlfifiory,  Morality,  Poiiy,  about  the  which  mens  affefti- 
ons ;  Praifes,  Fortunes  do  turn,  and  arc  converfant :  But  this  fame  /«- 
li»,  doth  parch  and  offend  moft  mens  watry  and  (oft  natures. 
But  if  we  would  meafure  and  value  things  according  to  their  proper 
worth.  Rational  Sciences  are  the  keys  of  all  other  Arts  ;  and  as  tie  hand 
is  the  Infir  ument  of  Infiruments ,  the  Mind  ,  the  form  of  F°rmsr  fo 
thefe  knowledges  are  to  he  eSfeemed  the  Art  of  Arts.  Neither  do  they 

direct  only;  but  likewife  ftrengthen  and  confirm ;  astheufeand  hab.c 

of  (hooting,  doth  not  only  enable  to  (hoot  a  nearer  (hoot ,  but  alfa 

10  tlZr^LogZal^fnteleSuat  are  four  in  number  ,  divided  according 
to  the  ends  whereunto  they  are  referred  :  For  mans  labour  in  Ratio- f 
nal  Knowledges  is, either  to  invent  that  which  is  fought  j  or  to  judge  what 
is  invented ;  or  to  retain  that  which  is  judg'd  ;  or  to  deliver  that  which  is 
retained  :  So  as  there  muft  needs  be  fo  many  Rational  Sciences  j  Art  ot 
Inquiry  or  Invention  ;  Art  of  Examination  or  Judgement  5  Art  of Cufto- 
%Z Memory,  and  Art  of  Elocution  or  Tradition  ;  whereofwew.il 

fpeak,  of  every  particular  apart. 


HAP. 


II. 


1. 


I  The  Partition  of  the  Art  of  Invention  into  the  Inventive  of  Arts  : 

*  and  of  Arguments .  §  The  former  of  thefe ,  which  is  the  more 

eminent,  is  Deficient.  II.  The  Divifion  of  the  Inventive  Art  of 
Arts ?  into  literate  Experience .  §  And  a  nevo  Organ .  HI.  A  u 

lineation  of  Experience  Literate, 

T Nvention  is  of  two  kinds,  much  differing  j  the  one  of  * 

I  encesi  the  other  of  Arguments  and  Speeches.  The  former  of  thefe  gcrERi^ 
I  report  to  be  wholly  Deficient,  which  feems  to  me  to  be  fuch  a  Defi  terata, 
end  as  if  in  the  making  of  an  Inventory ,  touching  the  eftate  of  a  De  natio, 
fi/»0  it  (hould  be  fet  down,  of  ready  money  nothing  .  For  as  mony 
will  fetch  all  other  commodities ;  fo  all  other  Arts  are  purchas  d  y 
this  Art.  And  as  the  Wefi  Indies  had  never  been  dlfcovered,  if 1 the  “  e 
of  the  Mariners  Needle  had  not  firft  been  dlfcovered,  though  thofetfe- 
Ss  bevaft,  the  Verfor  is  a  final  1  Motion:  So  it  cannot  be  found 
ftrange  ,  if  in  the  difcovery  and  advancement  of  Arts,  there  hath  not 
been8made  greater  Progreffion,  feeing  the  Art  of  Invention  and  Perlu - 

Fo  £  5  5«.b  profef.,  nay,  .0.  pretend  ,0  fan...  mW  Am 

Mechanical,  or  Arts  fas  they  call  them)  Liberal  i  nor  to  ehcite  the 
Ooerations  of  the  one,  or  the  Axioms  of  the  other  ;  but  (peaks  to  men 
as  it  were  in  Paffage,  and  fo  leaves  them  with  this  inftru&ion,  cuif, ,fua  Arift  Ms. 
arte  credendum,  lelfus  a  wife  man,  as  well  as  a  Phyfician  (though  it  »l.,. 
be  the  cuftom  of  all  men  to  be  copious  in  the  commendation  of  their 
own  Profeffion)  acknowledgeth  it  gravely  and  mgemoully,  (peaking  o 
theEmperical and  Dogmatical Setts of Phyficians,  That  Medicines  and 
/  '  • 
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Mfdta  C>lreS  werefirft  f0Hntl  0Ht>  anel  then  after  the  Reafovs  and Caufes  were  dif- 
,ca*  covered:  not  the  other  way,  that  the  Caufes  firft  extraUed from  the  nature 
inTimaeo.  ?/ things,  gave  light  to  the  invention  of  Remedies .  But  Plato  often  notes 
Phileb.  a-  it  5  That  particulars  are  infinite  5  again,  that  the  highefl  Generalities 
1  u  give  no  fufiicient  Direction  5  and  that  the  Pyth  of  all  Sciences ,whereby  the 
Arts -man  is  diftinguifhtfrom  the  Inexpert,  conftfteth  in  middle  Propofiti - 
ons,  which  experience  hath  delivered  and  taught  in  every  particular  Sci¬ 
ence.  And  therefore  we  fee,  that  they  which  difeourfe  of  the  firft  In¬ 
ventors  of  things,  and  the  Originals  of  Sciences ,  have  celebrated  rather 
Chance  than  Art  ,  and  have  brought  in  Beafts, Birds,  Fifhes,  Serpents  ra¬ 
ther  than  Men,  as  the  firft  Doctors  of  Sciences. 


DiEtamnum  Genetrix  Creta  a  carpit  ad  Ida. 


Puberibus  Caulem  foliis  &  flore  comantem 
Purpureo,  non  ill  a  feris  incognita  Capris 
Gramina ,  cum  tergo  volucres  hafere  fagittd . 


Virg.  /En 


So  that  it  was  no  marvail  (  the  manner  of  Antiquity  being  for  to 

T x _  f  * V .  II  \  .  I  a  -rrs  ^ 


confecrate  Inventors  of  things  profitable  )  that  the  Egyptians ,  an 
ancient  Nation,  to  whom  many  Arts  owe  their  Beginnings  had 
their  Temples  full  of  the  Idols  of  Brutes  ,  but  almoft  empty  of  the 
Idols  of  men,  J 


Omnigenumq Deummonjlra  &  Latrator  Anubis, 

Contr a  Neptunum,  &  Venerem,  contra^  Minervam,  See. 


And  if  you  like  better,  from  the  Tradition  of  the  Grecians,  to  aferibe 
the  first  invention  of  Arts  to  men  5  yet  you  cannot  fay  that  Promethe - 


°^H°-  Hs  applied  his  contemplation  on -fet  purpofe  to  the  invention  of  Fire* 

rat  or  that  when  he  firft  ftroak  the  flint  he  expeded  fparks  5  but  that  he 

fell  upon  this  experiment  by  chance,  and  as  they  fay,  - — _ furtum  Jovi 

fecifle  ,  fo  as  for  the  Invention  of  Arts  we  are  more  beholding  to  a  wild 
Goat  for  Chirurgery  $  or  to  a  Nightingal  for  modulations  ofMufick* 
Pamirol-  the  Ibis  for  Clyfters^  to  a  Potlid  that  flew  open  for  Artillery  •  and 

Meruli.  a  Word5  to  Chance, or  any  thing  elfe  more  than  to  LogicL  Nei- 

'  theristheform  of  Invention ,  which  Virgil  defcribes,much  other. 


Virg.G.i,  Et  varias  ufus  meditando  extunderet  Artes 

Paulatim - 


For  here  is  no  other  method  of  invention  propounded ,  than  that 
which  brute  Beafts  are  capable  of,  and  often  put  in  ure,  which  is  a 
moft  intentim  follicitude  about  fome  one  thing  ,  and  a  perpetual  pratt ice 
pro  L°‘  thereoJ  5  which  the  neceffity  of  their  Confervation  impofeth  upon Juch  Crea - 
Cor.  Bal-  turesb  for  Cicero  faith  very  truly,  ufus  uni  rei  deditus  &  naturam  & 
bo.  artem  fepe  vincit.  Therefore  if  it  be  faid  of  men, 


Vifg.G.1 


Labor  omnia  vincit 

Improbus,  &  duris  urgens  in  rebus  egeflas . 


It 
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It  is  likewife  laid  of  Beads, 

Quis  expedivit  Pjittaco fuum  5  Psrf0Pxol, 

•  \  1  ^  •  -  ;  4  ,* 

Who  taught  the  Raven  in  a  droughth  to  throw  Pebbles  into  a  hollow 
tree,  where  by  chance  (he  (pied  water,  that  the  Water  might  rile  fo  as 
(he  might  come  to  it  >  Who  taught  the  Bee  to  (ail  through  fucha  vaft 
(ea  of  Air,  to  the  Flowers  in  the  Fields  5  and  to  find  the  way  fo  far  PIi«- 
off  to  her  Hive  again  }  Who  taught  the  Ant  to  bite  every  grain  of  H - 
Corn  that  file  burieth  in  her  Hill,  left  it  ftiould  take  root  and  grow,  and 
fo  delude  her  hope  >  And  if  you.obferve  in  Virgil's  verfe,  the  word  ex - 
tundere ,  which  imports  the  Difficulty ,  and  the  word  Paulatim ,  which 
imports  the flownejs  5  we  are  Where  we  were,  even  amongft  the  Egyptian 
Gads ,  feeing  hitherto  men  have  made  little  ftfe  of  the  faculty  of 
Reafon  ,  none  at  all  of  the  duty  of  Art ,  for  the  difcovery  of  Inventi * 
ens .  i -•  '/  -  ■  \t. 

§  Secondly,  if  this  which  we  affirm,  be  well  confidered ,  it  is  de~ 
monftrated  by  the  Form  of  Induction  which  Logick  propounds,  name» 
ly  by  that  Form  of  Inference ,  whereby  the  Principles  of  Sciences  are 
found  out  and  proved  5  which,  as  it  is  now  framed ,  is  utterly  vitious 
and  incompetent,  and  fo  far  from  perfecting  nature,  that  it  rather  per» 
verts  and  diftorts  it.  For  he  that  (hall  exa&Iy  obferve  how  this  AS  the* 
real  Dew  of  Sciences  5  like  unto  that  the  Poet  (peaks  ofj 

*':  ■  1  t  I,  ,  >  .  ■  ,  *  •  1  )  J  .  -  ■  r  ;  .  * .  , 

..  '  *  .J  •  >  .  .  '  •  i  »  v/  .  4..  -  ✓  V  .  .  • 

Aerei  mellis  Cslejlia  don 

is  gather’d  (feeing  that  even  Sciences  themfelves  are  extracted  out  of 
particular  examples,  partly  Natural ,  partly  Artificial,  or  from  the 
Flowers  of  the  Field  and  Garden)  (hall  find  that  the  mind,  of  her  own 
nature  and  inbred  difpofition,  doth  more  ingeniously,  and  with  bet¬ 
ter  Invention,  Ad  an  Induction^  than  Logicians  defcribe  it.  For  from 
a  nude  enumeration  of  Particulars  (as  Logicians  ufe  to  doj  without  an 
Inftance  Contradidory,  is  a  vitious  Conclufion  3  nor  doth  fuch  an  In¬ 
duction  infer  more  than  a  probable  Conjedure.  For  who  will  take 
upon  him  ,  when  the  particulars  which  a  man  knows ,  and  which  he 
hath  mention’d,  appear  only  on  one  fide ,  there  may  not  lurk  fome 
particular  which  is  altogether  repugnant  ?  As  if  Samuel  fhould  have 
refted  in  thole  fons  of  Ifiay  ,  which  were  brought  before  him  in  the 
houfos  and  ftiould  not  haVe  fought  David,  which  was  abfent  in  the 
field.  And  this  Form  of  Induction  ( to  fay  plainly  the  truth)  is  fo  grofs 
and  palpable,  that  it  might  feem  incredible,  that  (uch  acute  and  fubti! 
wits  as  have  exercis’d  their  meditations  in  thefe  things,  could  have  ob¬ 
truded  it  upon  the  world  3  but  that  they  halted  to  Theories,  and  Dog¬ 
matical  3  and  from  a  kind  of  pride  and  elation  of  mind  delpifed  par¬ 
ticulars^  (pecially  any  long  ftay  upon  them.  For  they  have  ufed  thefe 
examples  and  particular  inftances,  but  as  Sergeants  and  Whiff  ers ,  ad fum - 
movendam  turbam ,  to  make  way  and  room  for  their  opinions  3  and  never 
advis'd  with  them  from  the  beginning  3  thatfo  4  legitimate  and  mature  de- 
liberation ,  concerning  the  truth  of  things,  might  be  made .  Certainly  it  is 
a  thing  hath  .touch’ d  my  mind  with  a  pious  and  religious  wonder,  to 
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fee  the  fame  fteps  leading  to  error,  troden  in  divine  and  humane  enqui¬ 
ries.  For  as  in  the  apprehending  of  divine  truth,  men  cannot  endure 
to  become  as  a  child  5  fo  in  the  apprehending  of  humane  truth,  for  men 
come  to  years,  yet  to  read,  and  repeat,  the  firft  Elements  of  Inducti¬ 
ons  as  if  they  were  ftill  children, is  reputed  a  poor  and  contemptible 

employment.  ;  **  j;~  f'  -  . 

§  Thirdly  if  it  be  granted,  that  the  Principles  of  Sciences  may  be 
rightly  inferr’d  from  the  Indutfiony  which  thejr  ufe,  or  from  fenfe  and 
experience  5  yet  neverthelefs,  certain  it  is,  that  inferiour  Axioms, can¬ 
not  rightly  and  fafely  be  deduced,  by  Syllogilm  from  them,  in  things 
of  nature,  which  participate  of  matter.  F or  in  SyUogifm  there  is  a  re¬ 
el  udion  of  Propofitions  to  Principles  by  middle  Propofitions;  And  this 
Form,  whether  for  Invention ,  or  for  P roof  in  Sciences  Popular,  as 
Ethickj ,  Politick*,  Laws ,  and  the  like,  takes  places  yea,  and  in  Di¬ 
vinity  5  feeing  it  hath  pleafed  God  of  his  goodnefs,  to  accommodate 
himfelf  to  mans  capacity  :  but  in  Natural  Philofophy  where  nature 
fhould  be  convinc’d  and  vanquifht  by  deeds,  and  not  an  Ad  verfary,  by 
Argument  5  truth  plainly  efcapes  our  hands :  bee aufe  that  the fubtilty  of 
the  operations  of  Nature,  is  far  greater  than  the fubtilty  of  words .  So  that 
the  SyUog/fmthus  failing,  there  is  every  way  need  of  help  and  fervice, 
of  true  and  redified  Induction,  as  well  for  the  more  general  Principles, 
as  inferiour  Propofitions.  (For  SyUogifm s  confift  of  Propofitions,  Pro¬ 
pofitions  of  words,  words  are  the  currant  tokens  or  marks  of  the  Noti¬ 
ons  of  things  3  wherefore  ifthefe  Notions  (which  are  the  fouls  of  words J 
be  groflely,  and  variably  abftraded  from  things,  the  whole  building 
falls.  Neither  is  it  the  laborious  examination  either  of  Conlequences, 
Arguments,  or  the  verity  of  Propofitions,  that  can  ever  repair  that  ru» 
ine,  being  the  error  is,  as  the  Phyficians  fpeak,  in  the  firft  digeftion? 
which  is  not  redified  by  thefequent  fundions  of  Nature.  And  there¬ 
fore  it  was  not  without  great  and  evident  Caufe,  that  many  of  the  Phi- 
lofophers,  and  fome  of  them,  fomc  of  lingular  note,  became  Acade - 
mickj  3  and  Sceptickj  3  which  took  away  all  certainty  of  knowledge  or  of 
Contprehenfions  3  and  denyed  that  the  knowledge  of  man  extended  fur¬ 
ther  than  apparence  and  probability.  It  is  true  that  fome  are  of  opi- 
Cic .  nion,  that  Socrates ,  when  he  put  off  certainty  of  fcience  from  himfelf^ 
cacLin  did  this  but  by  a  form  o {irony,  &  feientiam  dijfimulando fintulaffe  3  that 

is,that  by  renouncing  thole  things  which  he  manifeftly  knew,  he  might 
be  reputed  to  know  even  that  which  he  knew  not  3  neither  in  the  la¬ 
ter  Academy, which  Cicero  embraced, was  this  opinion  o fAcatalepfie  held 
fo  fincerely :  For  all  thole  which  excell’d  for  eloquence,  commonly 
in  Acad,  made  choice  of  this  Sed,  as  fitter  to  give  glory  to  their  copious  fpeech, 
^  and  variable  difeourfe  both  ways  3  which  was  the  caule  they  turn’d  a- 
fide  from  that  ft reight  way  by  which  they  Ihould  have  gone  on  to  truth, 
to  pleafant  walks  made  for  delight  and  ^dSfdme.Notwithftanding  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  there  were  many  fcatter’d  in  both  Academies,the  old  and  new 
(much  more  among  the  Sceptick/fthat  held  this Acatalepfie  in  fimplicity 
and  integrity  :  But  here  was  their  chief  error,  that  they  charged  the 
Perceptions  of the£etf/e.r,whereby  they  did  extirpate  and  pluck  up  Scien¬ 
ces  by  the  roots.  F or  the  fenles  although  they  many  times  deftitute  and 
deceive  men,yet  allifted  by  much  induftry  they  may  be  lufficient  for  Sci¬ 
ences  3  and  that  not  lb  much  by  the  help  of  hftruments  (though  thele 
'  '  ,  s  j  are 
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are  in  forne  fort  ufeful)  as  of  experiments  of  the  fame  kind;,  which  may 
produce  more  fubtil  obje&s,  than  for  the  faculty  of  fenfe,  are  by  fenfe 
comprehenfible.  And  they  ought  rather  to  have  charged  the  defe&s 
in  this  kind  upon  the  errors,  and  contumacie  of  the  mind,  which  refu- 
feth  to  l^e  pliant  and  morigerous  to  the  Nature  of  things  5  and  to  crook¬ 
ed  demonftrations  and  rules  of  arguing  and  concluding,  ill  fet  down 
and  propounded  from  the  Perception  of  Senfe.  This  we  (peak  not  to 
difable  the  mind  of  man,  or  that  the  bufinefs  fhould  be  abandoned  3 
but  that  apt  and  proper  afliftances  may  be  accquired  3  and  applied  to 
the  underftanding,  whereby  men  may  fubdue  the  difficulties  of  things', 
and  the  obfcurity  of  Nature.  For  no  man  hath fetch  a fteadinefi  of  hand 
by  nature  or  praffice^  that  he  can  draw  a  Jirait  line  or  makf  a  perfeff  cir¬ 
cle  with  his  hand  at  liberty ,  which  yet  is  eafily  done  by  rule  or  compafe\ 

This  is  that  very  bufinefs  which  we  go  about  and  with  great  pains  en¬ 
deavour,  that  the  mind  by  the  help  of  Art  might  be  able  to  equal  Nature  5 
and  that  there  might  be  found  out  an  Art  of  Difcovery,  or  Dire&ion, 
which  might  difclofe,  and  bring  to  light  other  Arts,  and  their  Axi¬ 
oms  and  Wodts.  This  upon  good  ground  we  report  Deficient.  # 

II  This  Art  of  Difcovery  (for  fo  we  will  call  it)  hath  two  parts  5  for  EXPERr. 
either  the  Indication  is  made  from  Experiments  to  Experiments  3  or  ^NIIArLi> 
from  Experiments  to  Axioms  5  which  may  likewile  dehgn  new  Expert -  five  vena. 
mentsty  whereof  the  former  we  will  term.  Experientia  Liter  at  a 3  the  ni$PA 
later.  Interpretatio  Natures^  or  Novum  Organum .  Indeed  the  former 
(as  we  have  touched  heretofore  is  not  properly  to  be  taken  for  an  Art ^ 
or  a  part  of  Philofophy,  but  a  kind  offagacity  $  wherefore  we  fome** 
times  call  it  Venatio  Panis ,  borrowing  the  name  from  the  Fable.  But 
as  a  man  may  go  on  his  way  after  a  three-fold  manner  3  either  when  him- 
fe  If  feels  out  his  way  in  the  darkf>  or  being  weakefighted  is  led  by  the  hand 
of  another  3  or  elfe  when  he  diretts  his  footing  by  a  light :  So  when  a  man 
eflays  all  kind  of  Experiments  without  fequence  or  method  that  is  a 
meer  palpation  3  but  when  he  proceeds  by  dire&ion  and  order  in  Ex¬ 
periment  /,  it  is  as  if  he  were  led  by  the  hand,  and  this  is  it  which  we 
underftand  by  Literate  Experience  :  For  the  light  it  Jelf  which  was  the 
third  way,  is  to  be  derived  from  the  Interpretation  ofNaturey  or  the  New 
Organum . 

III.  Literate  Experience ,  or  the  Hunting  of  Pan  (hews  the  divers  ways 
of  making  Experiments  :  This  (feeing  we  have  fet  it  down  as  Deficient , 
and  that  it  is  a  matter  not  altogether  fo  plain  and  perfpfcuous)  we  will 
according  to  our  manner  and  defign  give  fome  light  touches  and  (ha- 
dows  of  it.  The  manner  of making  Experiment  chiefly  proceeds  3  either 
by  variation  of  the  experiment  3  or  by  Production  of  the  Experiment  3  or 
by  tranjlation  of  the  Experiment  3  or  by  inverjion  of  the  Experiment  3  or 
by  compulfion  of  the  experiment  3  or  by  Application  of  the  Experiment  3 
or  by  Copulation  of  the  Experiment  3  or  elfe  by  the  lots  and  chance  of  the: 
Experiment.  And  all  thefe  are  limited  without  the  terms  of  any  Axi~ 
om' of  Invention  :  For  that  other  part  of  the  New  Organ  takes  up  and 
containeth  in  it  all  Tranfition  of  Experiments  into  Axioms  3  or  of  Axioms 
into  Experiments. 

§  Variation  of  Experience  is  firft  practis’d  upon  Mattery  that  is  when 
the  Experiment  in  things  already  known  commonly  adhereth  to  fuch  a 
kind  of  matter  3  and  now  it  is  tried  in  other  things  of  like  kind  3  as 

T  the 
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the  making  of  Paper  is  only  tried  in  linen,  and  notin  (ilk,  (unlels  per¬ 
chance  amongft  the  Chinefes  3  nor  yet  in  fluffs  intermixt  with  hair  and 
briftles,  of  which  is  made  that  which  we  call  chame-lot^  nor  yet  in 
woollen,  cotton,  and  skins,  although  thefe  three  laft  feem  to  be  more 
Heterogeneous,  and  lo  rather  may  become  ufeful  mingled,  tljan  (epa- 
rate  :  So  infition  in  fruit-Trees,  is  pra&is’d,  but  rarely  tried  in  Trees 
wild  5  although  it  is  affirm’d  that  an  Elm  grafted  upon  an  Elm,  will 
produce  wonderful  (hades  of  leaves.  Infition  likewife  in  flowers,  is 
very  rare,  though  now  the  Experiment  begins  to  be  made  upon  musk- 
Rofes,  which  are  fuccefsfully  inoculate  upon  common  Rofes.  So  we 
place  the  variation  in  the  Part  of  a  thing  amongfi  the  variations  in  Mat- 
ter.  For  we  fee  a  fcion,  or  young  flip  grafted  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
to  (hoot  forth  more  profperoufly,  than  if  it  had  been  fet  in  earth:  And 
why,  in  like  manner,  (hould  not  the  feed  of  an  Onion  inferted  into 
the  head  ofanother  Onion  while  it  is  green,  germinate  more  happily 
than  if  it  had  been  fown  in  the  bare  earth  ?  And  here  the  Root  is  vari¬ 
ed  for  the  Trim 4,  that  the  thing  may  feem  to  be  a  kind  of  infition  in 
the  root.  Secondly ,  the  variation  of  an  Experiment  may.  he  made  in  the 
efficient.  The  beams  of  the  Sun  through  burning-Glaffes  are  fo  fortifi¬ 
ed,  and  intended  to  fuch  a  degree  of  heat,  that  they  are  able  to  fet  on 
flame  any  matter,  which  is  apt  eafily  to  conceive  fire :  Now  whether 
may  the  beams  of  the  Moon ,  by  the  fame  Glafles  be  a&uated  by  fome  weak 
degrees  of  warmth 3  that  we  may  fee  whether  all  heavenly  Bodies  be 
hot  in  power  ?  So  bright  and  radiant  heats  are  exalted  by  Glafles :  Whe¬ 
ther  are  gloomy  and  opaque  heats  (as  of  (tones  and  mettals,  before  they 
be  made  burning  hot  by  the  force  of  fire)  fubjeft  to  the  fame  impreffi- 
on  ,  or  are  they  rather  in  this  (bme  portions  of  light?  So  Amber,  and 
Jet,  or  an  Aggat  chafed  draw  unto  them  ftraw  3  whether  warmed 
at  the  fire  will  they  do  the  like?  Thirdly ,  the  variation  of  an  Expe¬ 
riment  may  be  made  in  Quantity ,  concerning  which  a  very  diligent  care 
is  to  be  taken,being  it  is  encompafled  with  many  errors.  For  men  are 
of  opinion  that  if  the  Quantity  be  augmented  and  multiplied ,  the  virtue 
is  proportion  ably  augmented  and  multiplied  $  and  this  commonly  is  with 
them  a  Poftulatum,  and  a  (uppofed  truth,  as  if  the  matter  were  a  Ma¬ 
thematical  certitude  3  which  is  utterly  untrue.  A  globe  of  Lead,  ora 
pound  in  weight  let  fall  from  a  Tower,  fay,  it  defcends  to  the  earth  in 
the  fpace  often  Pulfes  3  whether  will  a  Globe  of  two  pound  weight  (in 
which  that  force  of  Motion,  which  they  call  Natural,  (hould  be  doubl¬ 
ed,)  light  upon  the  earth  in  the  fpace  of  five  Pulfes  ?  But  that  Globe 
(hal!  come  downalmoft  in  an  equal  (pace  of  time  with  this,  and  (hall 
not  be  accelerated  according  to  the  meafure  of  Quantity.  So  (ima¬ 
gine,)  one  dragm  of  Sulphur  mingled  with  half  a  pound  of  Steel,  it 
will  make  it  fluid  and  liquid  3  Will  therefore  an  ounce  of  Sulphur  fuffice 
to  the diflolving of  four  pounds  of  Steel?  But  that  follows  not  3  For 
it  is  certain  that  the  obfiinacy  of  the  matter  in  the  Patient  is  more  encreas’d 
by  Quantity ,  than  the  Adlivity  of  the  virtue  in  the  Agent .  Befides,  too 
much,  as  well  as  too  little  fruftrates  the  efteft  :  For  in  the  exco&ions 
and  depurations  of  Mettals  it  is  a  familiar  error,  that  to  advance  exco- 
tflion,  they  augment  the  heat  of  the  Furnace,  or  the  Quantity  of  the 
Injection  3  but  if  thefe  exceed  due  proportion,  they  hinder  the  opera¬ 
tion?  becaufe  through  their  force  and  acrimony,  they  turn  much  of 
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the  pure  Metal  into  fumes,  and  carry  it  away  5  fo  as  there  is  a  lols  in 
theMettaU  and  the  mafs  which  remains  through  the  emiffion  of  the 
Spirits  becomes  more  obftinate  and  indurate.  Men  fjould  therefore 
remember  the  mockery  oD^/jhhoufwife^hoconceited  that  by  doub- 
ing  her  meafure  of  Barley,  her  Hen  would  daily  lay  her  two  eggs:  r 
But  the  Hen  grew  fat  and  laid  none.  It  is  not  altogether  fafe  to  rely 
upon  any  Natural  experiment,before  proof  be  made  both  in  a  lejfer,and 
greater  Quantity. 

§  Production  of  an  Experiment  is  of  two  forts ,  Repetition  and  Exien - 
Jion  $  namely  when  the  Experiment  either  is  iterated  5  or  driven  to  a  kind 
offubtilty .  Example  of  Repetition  may  be  this  5  the  fpirit  of  wine  is 
made  of  wine  once  diddled,  and  it  is  much  more  quick  and  ftrong 
than  wine  it  felf$  will  likewife  the  fpirit  it  felf  of  wine  diddled,  or  fub- 
limated,  proportionably  exceed  it  felf  in  drength  ?  But  Repetition  al  * 
fo  is  not  without  deceit  5  for  neither  doth  the  lecond  exaltation  equal 
the  excels  of  the  fird  3  and  many  times  by  iteration  of  the  Experiment 
after  a  certain  date,  and  height  of  operation,  Nature  is  fo  far  from  a 
further  progreflion,  as  the  rather  falls  into  a  relaple.  Wherefore  the 
experiment  mud  be  made  with  Caution  and  judgment.  So  Quickj  fiver 
in  linen,  or  elfe  in  the  midd  of  moulten  Lead  when  it  begins  to  grow 
cold,  the  Quick-diver  inferred  is  ftupified,  and  is  no  longer  fluid* 
will  the  lame  Quicf- fiver  if  it  be  often  fo  pra&is’d  upon,  become  fo 
fixtastobemade  malleable?  The  example  of  extendon  may  be  this, 
water  placed  upwards,  and  made  penftle,  and  by  a  long  neb  of  a  glad 
dipt  in  wine,  mixt  with  water,  will  unmingle,  the  water  from  the 
wine,  the  wine  leafurely  afeending,  and  fetlingin  the  top  *  the  water 
defeending,  and  fetling  in  the  bottom  :  Now  as  wine  and  water  which 
are  two  divers  bodies  are  feparate  by  this  device  5  may  the  more  fubtil 
parts  of  wine  in  like  manner,  which  is  an  entire  body,  be  feparate  from 
the  more  grofs,  that  fo  there  may  be  a  didillation,  as  it  were,  by 
weight *  and  that  there  may  be  found  floating  in  the  top,  a  fubdance 
neared  to  the  fpirit  of  wine,  but  perchance  more  delicate  ?  So  the  Load- 
donedraweth  Iron  folid,  and  entire,  unto  it  5  will  a  piece  of  a  Load’ 
done,  plunged  into  diflblv’d  parcels  and  fragments  oflron,  allure  the 
Iron  unto  it,  and  cover  it  felf  with  it?  So  the  verfor  of  a  Mariners  nee¬ 
dle  applies  it  felf  to  the  Poles  of  the  world:  Doth  it  do  this  after  the 
fame  manner,  and  Upon  the  fame  confequence  whereby  Celedial  Bodies 
move?  Namely  if  you  fhould  place  the  Needle  in  a  contrary  polturc, 
that  is,  in  the  South  point,  and  there  day  it  a  while,  and  then  ceafe 
your  forcing  it,  and  leave  it  to  it  feld  would  this  Needle  turn  it  felf  per¬ 
chance  to  the  North  *  and'  chufe  rather  to  wheel  about  by  the  Weft 
into  its  defired  natural  fite,  than  by  theEaft  ?  So  gold  imbibet  h  Quick - 
diver  which  is  contiguous  toit}  doth  the  gold  ingulf,  and  fuck  up 
this  Quickfllver  into  it  felf  without  extendon  of  its  fubdance,  that  it  be¬ 
comes  a  Mad  more  ponderous  than  gold  it  felf?  So  fome  men  fubmini - 
Jler  helps  to  their  memories  by  fettingup  Images  and  Pi&ures  of  Perfons 
in  certain  rooms  *  would  they  attain  the  fame  end.  if  (letting  adde  fuch 
Images)  they  diould  effigiate  to  themfelves  an  Idea  oftherrgedsand 
habits.  And  thus  much  of  the  Podu&ion  of  an  experiment. 

§  The  tr  an  flat  ion  of  an  experiment  is  threefold ,  either  from  Nature, 
or  chance  into  Art  \  or  from  Art ,  or  one  Vracficc  into  another  \  or  froni 
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a  part  of fonte  Art ,  into  a  drverfe  part  of  the  fame  Art .  €>f  Tranflation 
front  Nature,  or  chance  into  Art,  thereare  innumerable  examples }  for 
that  almoft  all  Mechanical  Arts  owe  their  originals  from  (lender  be¬ 
ginnings  prefented  by  Nature  ox  Chance.  It  is  a  receiv’d  Proverb,  That 
Grapes  conforted  with  Grapes fooner  come  to  maturity  :  Which  from  the 
Nature  of  mutual  affiftance  and  friendfhip  grew  popular.  But  our  ma¬ 
kers  of  Syder,  which  is  a  wine  of  Apples,  do  well  imitate  this:  For 
they  provide  that  they  be  not  ftampt  or  preft,  before,  by  being  caft 
into  heaps  for  a  time  5  they  mature  by  mutual  contad  }  whereby  the  a- 
cidity  and  tartnefs  of  the  liquor  is  corrected.  So  the  imitation  of  Arti¬ 
ficial  Rain hows  by  thefpils  alperfion  oF little  drops,  is  by  an  eafie  deri¬ 
vation  from  natural  Rain- bows  compofed  of  a  dewy  Cloud.  So  the 
manner  of  difiiding  might  be  taken  either  from  above,  as  from  (holers 
or  dew  5  or  from  that  homely  experiment  of  Drops  adhering  to  Co- 
Pancirol-  Vers  put  upon  Pots  of  boyling  water.  And  a  man  would  have  been  a • , 
luspar.i.  j'rajj  f0  faave  imitated  Thunder  and  Lightning, if  the  Pot-lid  of  that  chymici ^ 
Monh^had  not, by  being  tojl  up  into  the  air,  injl ruffed  him .  But  the  more 
plentiful  this  experiment  is  of  examples,  the  fewer  we  need  to  produce. 
And  if  men  would  be  at  leifure  to  imploy  their  (Indies  in  the  inquiry 
of  things  profitable}  they  (honld  view  attentively,  by  degrees  ahd  of 
let  purpofe  all  the  workmanfjjip,  and  the  particular  workings  of  Na¬ 
ture  }  and  perpetually,  and  thoroughly  meditate  w^th  themfelves, 
which  of  thofe  may  be  transfer"  d  to  Arts,  For  Nature  is  the  Mirror  of 
Art :  And  the  experiments  are  as  many  which  may  be  tranfated  from 
firt  into  Art }  or  from  one  Tr  affice  into  another,  though  this  is  not  fo 
much  in  ufe :  F or  nature  every  way  is  obvious  to  all  men  }  but  Arts 
appropriate  to  particular  Profelfors,  are  only  known  to  them.  Spe¬ 
ctacles  are  invented  to  help  a  weak  fight  5  might  there  be  contrived  an 
inftrument  which  faftned  to  the  ear,  might  help  fuch  as  are  thick  of 
hearing?  So  embalming,  and  honey  conferve  dead  Corps }  might  not  (bme 
of  thofe  ingredients  be  transfer’d  into  a  medicine,  which  might  be  ufe- 
ful  to  bodies  alive?  So  the  pra&ice  of  Seals  upon  wax}  cements  for 
walls,and  upon  Lead  is  ancient }  but  this  invention  (hewed  the  way  to 
Impreflion  upon  Paper,  or  the  Art  of  Printing.  So  in  the  Art  of  Cooke- 
ry,faltfcafonsfleJh ,  and  that  better  in  Winter,  than  in  Summer :  Might 
not  this  be  profitably  tranflated  to  Baths  and  their  temperament,  as 
occafion  (hall  require }  either  to  imprefs  fome  good  moifture,  or  ex¬ 
tra#  fome  peccant  humour.  So  fait  m  the  new-found  experiment  of 
Artificial  Conglaciations  is  found  to  have  great  power  to  condenfe : 
Might  not  this  be  transfer’d  to  the  condenlation  of  Metals}  feeing  it 
is  known  longfince  that  ftrong-waters, being  compofited  of  fome  kinds 
of  (alts,  have  a  power  to  deje#  and  precipitate  fmall  lands  of  Gold 
out  of  certain  Metals,  not  fo  denfe  and  compa#  as  Gold  ?  So  painting 
revives  the  memory  of  a  thing,by  the  Image  of  a  Piffure:  Is  not  this  tradu¬ 
ced  into  an  Art,  which  they  call  the  Art  of  Memory  ?  Let  this  in  gene¬ 
ral  ferve  for  admonition }  that  nothing  can  fo  much  conduce  to  the 
drawing  down,  as  it  were,  from  heaven,  a  whole  fhowr  of  new  and 
profitable  Inventions,  as  this,  that  the  experiments  of  many  Mecba- 
nick  Arts,  may  come  to  the  knowledge  ofone  man,  orfomefew,  who 
by  mutual  conference  may  whet  and  (harpen  one  another}  that  fo  by 
this,  which  we  call  Tranfilati  on  of  Experiments,  Arts  may  nourifh,  and  as 
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it  were,  by  a  commixture,  and  communication  of  fiayes,  inflame  one 
the  other.  For  although  the  rationali  way  by  an  artificial  Orgknum , 
promife  far  greater  matters  $  yet  rieverthelefs  this  flag#  city  by  literate 
experience,  may  in  the  mean  projeft  and  fcatter  to  the  benefit  of  man 
(as  miffive  Donatives  amongft  the  Ancients)  many  rudiments  to  know¬ 
ledge,  v/hich  may  be  had  at  hand.  There  remains  the  Tranflation  of  a 
Tart  of  Art  into  another  part  diverje  from  it,  which  little  differs  from 
the  Tranflation  of  Art  into  Art :  But  becaufe  many  Arts  exercife  great 
fpaces,  fo  as  they  may  very  well  fuftain  a  Tran  flat  ion  within  the  limits 
of  their  own  operations  5  we  thought  good  to  annex  this  kind  of  Tran - 
flation?  fpecially  feeing  it  is  in  fome  Arts  of  very  great  import.  For 
it  maketh  much  to  the  advancement  and  amplification  of  the  Art  of 
Phyfick}  if  the  Experiments  of  that  part  of  Medicine  concerning  the 
Cures  of  Difeafes,  be  transfer’d  to  thofe  Parts  concerning  the  Regiment 
of  Healthy  and  the  Prolongation  of  Life.  For  if  fome  excellent  Opiate 
be  of  that  force  and  virtue,  as  to  reprefs  and  affwage  the  raging  infla- 
mation  of  the  Ipirits,  in  a  peftilential  Fever  5  let  no  man  queftion,  but 
that  a  like  receipt  by  a  due  proportioned  Dofe  made  familiar,  may  in 
fome  degree  put  back  and  retard  inflamation,  which  grows  and  creeps 
upon  us  by  age.  Thus  much  for  the  Tr inflation  of  Experiments. 

§  Invcrfion  of  Experiment  is,  when  the  contrary  to  that  which  is  by 
Experiment  manifeft,  is  tried :  For  example.  Heat  by  GlaJJes  is  inten » 
ded  5  is  cold  fo  too  ?  So  Heat  when  ic  diffufeth  it  felf  is  yet  rather  car¬ 
ried  upwards :  Is  cold  likewifein  diffufing  it  felfcarried  rather  down¬ 
wards  ?  For  inftance,  take  a  fmall  Bar  of  Iron,  and  heat  it  on  one  end, 
then  fet  it  upright,  (that end  which  is  heated  placed  downwards)  lay- 
ingyour  hand  upon  the  end,  it  will  prefently  burn  your  hand  $  but 
now  inverfe  the  Bar,  placing  the  hot  part  upwards,  and  your  hand  up¬ 
on  the  part  which  is  downwards,  and  you  (hall  not  feel  the  heat  fo  fbon 
by  many  Pulfes:  Whether  or  no,  if  the  Bar  was  heated  all  over,  and 
one  end  fhould  be  moiftned  with  fnow,  or  with  a  fponge  dipt  in  cold 
water  $  if  the  fnow  or  fponge  were  applied  to  the  part  which  is  upward, 
would  (1  fay)  the  cold  fooner  pierce  down  ward,  than  if  the  fnow  or 
fponge  placed  at  the  lower  end,  the  cold  would  ftioot  upward.  So  the 
Beams  of  the  Sun  rebound  from  a  white  upon  a  black  are  congregate: 
Whether  are  fhadowsalfo  difperfed  upon  white,and  united  upon  black? 
The  Experiment  we  fee  made  in  a  dark  room,  the  light  being  let  in 
thorow  a  narrow  chink  only,  where  the  Images  of  things  which  are 
without,  are  taken  upon  white  Paper,  not  upon  black.  So  a  vein  is 
opened  in  the  fore-head  for  the  Megrim,  or  Head-ach.  Muff  alfo  the 
Hemicrane  be  fcarified  for  the  Soda  5  or  the  pain  of  the  head  in  gene¬ 
ral  ?  So  much  for  the  Inver  {ion  of  Experiment. 

§  Compulfton  of  Experiment,  is  when  Experiment  is  urged,  and  exten - 
did  to  annihilation ,  or  privation  of  the  vertue .  For  in  other  kinds  of 
hunting,  the  game  is  only  taken,  but  in  this  kill’d.  Example  of  Com- 
pulflon  is  this ,  The  Loadftone  draws  Iron ,  inforce  therefore  the  Iron, 
or  vex  the  Loadftone,  fo  as  the  virtue  ofattradion  be  (lifted  or  expir’d: 

•  As,  fuppofe  the  Loadftone  were  burnt  or  macerate  in  ftrong -waters, 
whether  will  it  forego,  or  abate  its  virtue?  Contrary  wife,  if  fleet  or 
Iron  be  reduced  into  Crocum  Martis,  or  into  prepar’d  fteel,  as  they  call 
it }  or  be  diflolved  in  Aqua  Fortis  5  will  the  Loadftone  (till  allure  them? 

Again, 
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Again,  the  Loadflone  draws  Iron  through  all  interpos’d  Bodies  that  we 
know,  as  Gold  }  Silver  3  Glafs,  See.  Fix  therefore  fome  medium 
upon  it  (if  it  may  be)  that  may  intercept,  and  arreftits  virtue.  Make 
a  trial  of  Quickfilver  5  of  Oyl }  Gums  }  a  burning  coal  5  and  the  like, 
which  yet  have  not  been  experimented.  So  there  have  been  brought 
in  of  late  certain  Perfpeclives ,  which  multiply  after  a  ftrange  manner 
the  minuteft  vifibles:  Prefs  the  uleofthem,  either  upon  fmall  objedfs, 
as  they  may  not  be  able  to  work  upon  }  or  upon  fo  vaft,  as  they  may 
be  confounded  in  working :  As  whether  they  can  clearly  difeover  thole 
moats  in  Urine,  which  othervvays  could  not  be  difeern’d  ?  Whether 
in  lewels,  every  way  pure  and  fpotlefs,  they  can  make  the  grains  and 
imperceptible  clouds  to  become  vilible  ?  Whether  can  they  expofe  to 
view  the  moats  in  the  Sun  ( which  are  untruly  charged  Upon  Democritus 
Hippoc.  f°r  h*s  Atoms,  and  the  Principles  of  Nature^  as  if  they  were  great 
Epiit.ia-  Bodies?  Can  they  fo  diftinguifh  to  the  light  the  grofler  dull  made  of 
r.rpUn?"  ^erufs,  an<^  Vermilion,  that  the  fmall  grains  may  appear,  here  the 
Lib. so’  red,  there  the  white  ?  Again  6  can  they  multiply  greater  Figures  (ima¬ 
gine  a  face  5  an  eye,  or  fo)  to  the  fame  bignefs  they  can  a  flea,  ora 
Jit.tle  worm?  Can  they  make  a  piece  of  Cypreis,  or  Cobweb-Lawn  ap¬ 
pear  fo  full  of  holes,  as  if  it  were  a  Net?  But  we  flay  the  lels  upon  the 
Compulsions  of  Experiments  becaufe  commonly  they  fall  not  within  the  - 
limits  ofliterate  experience,  but  are  rather  referr’d  to  Caufes  }  and 
Axioms  }  and  the  New  Organum.  For  wherefoever  there  is  a  Nega¬ 
tive  5  Privative  }  or  exclufive  faculty }  there  is  already  fome  light  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  Invent ron  of  Forms.  Thus  far  of  the  Compulfion  of  Experi¬ 
ment.  ,  *  t 

(  Application  of  Experiment  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  witty  Tranflaticn 
of  it  to  fome  other  profitable  Experiment.  Example  may  be  this  5  AH 
'  Bodies  have  their  own  dimenlions,  and  their  own  weights:  Gold  is 
of  greater  weight,  ofJefs  dimension,  than  Silver  5  Water  than  Wine. 
From  this  is  traduced  a  profitable  Experiment^  that  from  a  juft  weight 
and  meafure  being  taken,  you  may  know  how  much  Silver  hath  been 
mixt  with  Gold,  how  much  Water  with  Wine}  which  was  that  celebra¬ 
ted  of  Archimedes.  So  flelh  fooner  putrifies  in  fome  Cellars, 

than  it  doth  in  others.  It  will  be  of  ufe  to  make  application  of  this 
Experiment  to  the  finding  out  of  Airs,  more  or  lefs  healthful,  for  ha¬ 
bitation}  namely,  there  where  flelh  is  Jongeff  preferv’d  from  putre- 
faftion.  The  fame  may  be  applied  to  the  difeovery  of  healthful,  or 
pelfilential  leafons  ol  the  year.  But  there  are  innumerable  examples 
cl  this  Nature:  Only  let  men  awake,  and  perpetually  fix  their  eyes, 
one  while,  on  the  nature  of  things}  another  while,  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  them  to  the  ule  and  fervice  of mankind.  So  much  concernin'* 
the  Application  of.  the  Experiment. 

§  Copulation  of  Experiment  is  the  Links  and  Chain  of  Application  5 
when  as  things.  Jingle,  and  fepar ate  had  been  to  little  ufe,  are ,  ( convex - 
ed)  of  force  and  efficacy.  For  example,  you  defire  to  have  JateRofes 
or  riuit }  this  is  c  Heeled  if  you  pull  ofFthe  more  early  buds  when  they 
are  nevyly  knotted}  the  fame  is  done,  if  you  Jay  the  roots  bare  until 
the  Ip  ring  be  well  come  on,  and  expofe  them  unto  the  open  Air  } 
but  it  will  take  the  better,  if  you  joynboth  thefe  practices  of  putting 
back  germination.  So  Ice  and  Nitre  do  much  conduce  to  refrigera¬ 
tion  } 
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tion  3  bat  commixt,together  much  more.  But  this  experiment  is  clear 
ofitfeif,  notwithftanding  here  may  covertly  a  fallacy  lie  hid,  (as 
there  may  in  all  other  effects,  and  conclusions  where  Axioms  are  wan¬ 
ting)  if  the  Copulation  be  made  of  things  which  work  after  a  different, 
and  as  it  were,  repugnant  manner.  And  fo  much  for  Copulation  of  Ex¬ 
periment. 

§  There  remain  the  Chances,  or  Fortunes  of  Experiment.  This  is  alto - 
gether  an  irrational ,  and  as  it  were ,  a  pajfionate  manner  of  experimenting. , 
when  you  have  a  mind  to  try  a  conclufion  not  for  that  any  reafon ;5  or  other 
Experiment  inducet  h you  to  it  3  but  only  becaufe  the  lihy  was  never  attempted 
before.  Yet  I  do  not  know  whether  or  no,  in  this  kind,  there  may  not 
fie  hid  fome  fecret  of  great  ufe,  if  you  try  Nature  every  way.  For  the 
Wonders  of  Nature  commonly  lie  out  of  the  high  road,  and  beaten 
paths  5  fo  as  the  very  abfurdity  of  an  attempt  may  fometimes  be  pro- 
fperous.  But  if  reafon  go  along  with  this  pradice,  that  is,  that  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  fuch  an  Experiment  was  never  yet  tried  5  and  yet  there  is 
great  reafon  why  it  fhould  be  attempted  3  then  it  is  a  choice  Experiment , 
and  fearcheth  the  very  bofom  of  Nature.  For  Example  :  In  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  Fire  upon  fome  Natural  Body,  one  or  other  of  thefe  efteds  hi¬ 
therto  ever  comes  to  pafs  3  as  that  either  fomething  flies  out,  (as  flame 
and  fume  in  ordinary  burning  fewer)  or  at  leaft  there  is  made  a  local 
feparation  of  Parts,  and  that  for  fome  diftance  3  as  in  Diftillation  where 
the  Lees  fettle,  the  vapours,  after  they  have  play’d  about,  are  gather¬ 
ed  into  receptacles :  But  no  man  ever  yet  made  trial  of  an  imprifon’d 
Diftillation, for  fo  we  may  call  it:  And  it  feems  very  probable, that  if  the 
force  of  heat  immur’d  with  in  the  Cloifters  of  a.  Body,  do  fo  great  mat- 
ters,and  work  fuch  alterations  5  and  yet  without  lofs,  or  manumiffi'on  to 
the  Body  3  that  then  thi^Proteus  of  Matter,  fetter’d,  as  it  were,  with 
Manacles,  may  in  time  Deforced  to  many  transformations,  if  fo  be,  that 
the  heat  be  fo  temper’d  5  and  intermutually  chang’d,  that  the  veflels 
be  not  broken.  For  this  operation  is  like  that  of  the  womb,  where 
the  heat  works  without  emiflion,  or  Reparation  of  any  part  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  fave  that  in  the  Matrix,  there  is  conjoyn’d  Alimentation  3  but  for 
verfion,  the  thing  is  the  fame.  Thefe  are  the  fortunes,  or  adventures  of 
Experiment.  In  the  mean  time ,  we  give  this  adviem  touching  Experi¬ 
ments  of  this  Nature  3  that  no  man  be  difcourageS,  or  confounded .  9 
if  the  Experiments  which  he  puts  in  practice  anfwer  not  his  expectati¬ 
on  3  For  what  fucceeds  pleafeth  more'?  but  what  fucceeds  not, many  times  in~ 
forms  no  lefs .  And  this  ought  ever  to  be  remembred  (which  we  of¬ 
ten  prels)  that  Experimenta  Lucifera  Experiments  of  Light,  and  difeove- 
ry,  ought  for  a  timeto  be  much  more  enquired  after,  than  Experimenta 
fruffifera,  Experiments  of  ufe  and  practice.  And  thus  much  ot  Literate 
Experience,  which  (as  we  have  laid  before)  is  rather  a  (agacity,  and  at 
hunting  (cent,  than  a  Science. 

-  $  Now  for  the  Novum  Organum,  we  fay  nothing,  nor  give  any  fore- 
taft  thereof,  being  we  have  projected  in  our  minds,  by  the  afliftance 
of  the  Divine  favour,  to  make  a  perfed  entire  work  of  that  fubjedy 
feeing  it  is  a  matter  of  higher  confequence,  than  all  the  reft. 
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III. 


I  The  Partition  of  the  Inventive  Art  of  Arguments ,  into  Prompfuary , 
or  Places  of  Preparation  3  and  Topick^  or  Places  of  Suggejlion .  II* 
The  Divifion  ofTopick  Art  into  General .  §.And  Particular  Topichy. 
III.  .In  exampl  q  of  Particular  Topick^in  the  Enquiry  De  Gravi  & 
Levi. 

INvention  of  Arguments  is  not  properly  an  Invention  3  for  to  Invent  is  to 
difcover  things  unknown ,  and  not  to  recover ,  or  recall  that  which  is 
known  already .  The  Vfe  and  Office  of  this  kind  of  Invention  fee  ms  to  be 
no  other ,  than  out  of  the  Mafs  of  Knowledge,  congejied ,  and  Jioredup  in 
the  Mind ,  readily  to  produce,  that  which  may  be  pertinent  to  the  Matter 9 
and  Quejlion  propounded.  For  he  that  is  little  or  nothing  acquainted 
before  hand  with  the  Subjeft  in  queftion,  Topicky  of  Invention  will  lit¬ 
tle  advantage  him  :  On  the  contrary  he  that  hath  Provilion  at  home 
which  may  be  applied  to  the  purpofe,  even  without  Art  and  Places  of 
Invention,  will  at  length,  (though  not  fo  readily  and  aptly)  find  out 
and  produce  Arguments.  So  that  this  kjnd  of  Invention  (as  we  have 
Jaid)  is  not  properly  Invention,  but  only  a  Reduction  into  Memory,  or 
Suggejlion  with  Application.  But  becaufe  cuftom  and  content  hath  au¬ 
thoriz’d  the  word,  it  may  in  fome  fort  be  called  Invention:  For  *7 may* 
be  as  well  .accompted  a  chafe,  or  finding  of  a  Deer,  which  is  made 
within  an  inclofed  Park,  as  that  within  a  Forreft  at  large.  Butlet- 
ting  afide  curiofity  of  words  it  may  appear  that  the  fcope  and  end  of  this 
kind  of  Invention,  is  a  certain  promptitude,  ^tad  expedite  ule  of  our 
Knowledge  ,  rather  than  any  encreafe,  or  Amplification  there¬ 
of-  .  .  P  ' 

I  To  procure  this  ready  Provifion  for  difeourfe,  there  are  two  ways  3  either 
that  it  may  be  defigned  and  pointed  out,  as  it  were,  by  an  Index,  under 
what  Heads  the  matter  is  to  be  fought  3  and  this  is  that  we  call  Topick .**  Or 
elfe,that  Arguments  anay  be  before  hand  framed,  and  Jlored  up,  about fuch 
things  as  are  frequently  incident ,  and  come  into  difeeptation  3  and  this  we 
will  call  promptuary  Art,  or  of  Preparation.  This  later  Icarcely  deferveth 
De  Repr.  to  be  called  a  Part  of  Knowledge,  feeing  it  rather  confifteth  in  diligence, 
S  cPp  §b'  than  any  artificial  erudition.  And  in  this  part  Arijlotle  doth  wittily 
::  ’  *  indeed,  but  hurtfully  deride  the  Sophifts  near  his  time,  laying  3  They 
did  as  if  one,  that  profejfed  the  Art  of [two-making,  Jhould  not  teach  how  to 
make  up  ajhooe  3  but  only  exhibit  in  areadinefs  a  number  of fijooes,  of  dll 
faffjions  and  fizes.  But  yet  a  man  might  here  reply,  that  if  a  Shoo- 
maker  fiiould  have  no  Ihooes  in  his  (hop,  but  only  work  as  he  isbelpo- 
ken,  he  would  be  but  a  poor  man,  and  weakly  cuftomed.  But  our 
Saviour  fpeaking  of  Divine  knowledge,  faith  far  otherwife  3  Every 
Scribe  injlruft  edfor  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  3  is  like  a  good  houfisolder  that 
bringeth  forth  both  new  and  oldflore.  And  we  lee  the  ancient  Writers 
of  Rhetorick  do  give  it  in  Precept,  That  Pleaders Jhould  have  divers  com¬ 
mon  Places  prepared  long  before  hand,  and  handled,  and  illuftrated  both 
ways3  for  example,  for  the  fence  and  equity  of  Law  againft  the  words, 
and  letter  of  Law  3  and  on  the  contrary.  And  Cicero  himfelf  being 
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broken  unto  it  by  great  experience,  delivers  it  plainly  5  That  an  Ori¬ 
tor  if  he  be  diligent  and  fedulous ,  may  have  in  ejfett  premeditate ,  and  Atti^ 
handled ,  whatfoever  a  man  Jljall  have  occafion  to  fpeak^of  3  fo  that  in  the  tib.xvi4 
Pleading  ofthe  Caufe  itfelf  heftiall  have  no  need  to  infert  any  new  or  EP,V  * 
fudden  matter,  betides  new  names,  and  fome  individual  Circumftan- 
ces.  But  the  pains  and  diligence  of  Demojlhenes  went  fo  far,  that  in 
regard  of  the  great  force  that  the  entrance  and  accets  into  a  Caufe  hath 
to  make  a  good  Irqpreffion  upon  the  Minds  of  Auditors,  he  thought 
it  worth  his  labour  to  frame,  and  to  have  in  readinefs  ^number  of  Pre- 
faces  for  Orations  and  Speeches.  And  thefe  Presidents,  and  Authors 
ties,  may  defervedly  overweigh  Ar/Jlotle's  Opinion,  that  would  advife 
ns  to  change  a  Wardrope  for  a  pair  of  shears.  Therefore  this  part  of 
knowledge  touching  Promptuary  Preparation ,  Was  not  to  be  omitted  3 
whereof  for  this  place  this  is  fufficient.  And  feeing  it  is  common  to 
both  Logick&nd  Rhetoric 4,  we  thought  good  here  amongft  Logic kj ,  on¬ 
ly  in  PafTage,  to  touch  it  3  referring  over  a  more  ample  handling  of  it 

to  Rhetoric k.  v  ,  ’ . 

II  The  other  Part  of  Invention ,  which  is  Topic 4,  rve  will  divide  into 
General  and  Particular  Topick.-  General  is  that  which  is  diligently  and 
copioufly  handled  in  Logick ,  or  rational  knowledge  3  as  it  were  needlefs  to 
flay  upon  the  explication  thereof.  Yet  thus  much  we  thought  meet  to 
admonifti  by  the  way  3  that  this  Topickys  of  ufe,  not  only  in  argumen¬ 
tations,  when  we  come  to  difpute  with  another  3  but  in  meditations 
alfo,  when  wereafon  and  debate  matters  within  our  (elves.  Neither 
do  thefe  places  ferve  only  fovfuggefiion,  or  admonition ,  what  we  ought 
to  affirm  or  affert  3  but  alfo  what  we  ought  to  enquire  and  demand. 

And  a  faculty  of  wife  interrogating,  is  half  a  knowledge  3  for  Plato 
faith  well,  Whofoever  feeks ,  comprehends  that  he  feeky  for ,  in  general  no-  in  Meno\ 
tion'-i  elfehowfhall  hek.nowit>  when  he  hath  found  it  .<?  And  therefore  the  n«. 
larger  and  more  certain  our  anticipation  //,  the  more  dircSl  and  compendi - 
om  is  our  fear  ch.  The  fame  places  therefore,  which  will  conduce  to 
fearch  the  mind  of  our  inward  conceptions,  and  underftanding  3  and  to 
draw  forth  the  knowledge  there  ftored  up  3  will  alfo  help  us  to  pro¬ 
duce  knowledge  from  without.  So  as  if  a  man  of  Learning,  and  un¬ 
derftanding  be  in  prefence,  we  might  be  able,  aptly  and  wifely  to  pro¬ 
pound  a  Queftion  thereof  3  and  likewife  profitably  feieft  and  perufe 
Authors  and  Books,  or  parts  of  Books,  which  might  teach  and  inform 
us  of  thofe  points  we  enquire. 

k  But  particular  Topickj  do  much  more  conduce  to  the  purpofe  we  fpeat^  ^  * 
of  3  and  is  to  be  accompted  a  thing  of  far  greater  ufe .  There  hath  been 
indeed  fome  (light  mention  made  hereof,  by  fome  Writers  5  but  it  hath  lares. 
not  yet  been  handled  fully,  and  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  Subjedi*. 

But  to  let  pals  that  humour  and  pride,  which  hath  reigned  too  long  in 
Schools,  which  is,  to  purfue  with  infinite  fubtilty^  things  that  are  within 
their  command  5  but  never  to  touch  at  things  any  whit  removed  3  we  do 
receive  and  imbrace  particular  Topick as  a  matter  of  great  ufe,  that  is, 
places  of  enquiry  and  invention ,  appropriate  to  particular  Subjcfl s  and  Set - 
cnces-^nd  thefe  places  are  certain  mixtures  of  Logic  ^and  the  proper  matter 
of  particular  Sciences.  For  he  is  but  a  weak  man,  and  of  narrow  capa¬ 
city,  who  conceives  that  the  Art  of  fnding  out  Sciences  may  be  found 
out,5  propounded  and  perfected  at  once,  even  in  their  ftrft  conception  3 
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and  prefently  be  fet  down,and  prafrifed  in  fome  work.But  let  meh  know 
for  certain;,  That  fo'lid  arid  true  Arts  of  Invention  do  Jhoot  up ,  and  come 
to  maturity  with  the  Inventions  themfelves  :  So  as  when  a  man  fir  ji  en¬ 
ters  upon  the  (ear ch  of  a  knowledge ,  he  may  have  many  profitable  Precepts  of 
Invention  ,  but  after  he  hath  made  farther  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  it 
felfi  he  may ,  and  mujl  excogitate  new  Precepts  of  Invention ,  ivhich  may3 
lead  him  more  profperou fly  to  further  Difcoveries.  For  this  kind,  of  pur- 
fuit  is  like  a  going  upon  &  plain  and  open  Champion^  for  after  we  have 
gone  a  part  of  the  way ,  we  have  not  only  gained  this,  that  we  are 
now  nearer  to  oiir  journeys  end  5  but  we  gain  the  better  fight  of  that 
part  of  the  way,  which  remains.  So  every  degree  of  proceeding  in  Sci¬ 
ences  ,  having  paft  over  that  which  is  left  behind,  gives  a  better  profpeft 
to  that  which  follows  :  And  becaule  we  fet  down  this  part  of  Topick 
as  Deficient^  we  will  annex  an  example  thereof. 

.V  '  ^  '<  V  »  '  *  i  -  '  l  i  .■  •  %  V  J ' .  •  ;  ' 

t  •  r  _  ,  «  «• 

III.  A  particular  Topic^  or  the  Articles  of  Enquiry 
de  GRAVI  &  LEVI, 

.  c  .  Wi  X  .  fd  v  ■  ;■*»  >  .  /V  ’X'VT . \  Ur  i  ISfhox  f 

IEt  it  be  enquired  what  Bodies  thofe  are  Which  are  fqfceptible  of  the 
j  Motion  of  Gravity ,  what  of  Levity3  and  whether  there  be  any  of  a 
middle  and  indifferent  Nature  ? 

2.  After  an  abfolutd  Inquiry  de  Gravi  &  Levi  5  proceed  fo  comparative 
Inquiry  5  as  of. Ponderous  Bodies^  which  doth  weigh  more,  which  left,  in 
the  fame  demenfion  ?  fo  of  Light- Bodies,  which  are  more  (peedily  car¬ 
ried  upward,  which  more  (lowly  ? 

3.  Let  it  be  enquired ,  what  the  Quantum  of  a  Body  may  contribute, 
and  effeft  towards  the  Motion  of  Gravity.  But  this,  at  firft  fight,  may 
feem  a  fuperfluous  Inquiry ,  becaufe  the  computation  of  motion  muft 
follow  the  computation  of  quantity  :  But  the  matter  is  otherwife  5  for 
although  the  quantity  in  the  (cales  'do  compenfate  the  weight  of  the  Bo* 
dy  it  (elf,  (the  force  of  the  Body  every  way  meeting  by  repercuffion  , 
or  by  refiftance,  of  the  Bafins,or  of  the  Beam  )  yet  where  there  is  but 
final!  refiftance  (as  in  the  falling  down  of  a  Body  through  the  Air)  the 
quantity  of  a  Body  little  avails  fo  the  incitation  of  the  defeentj  feeing 
two  Balls  of  Lead,  one  of  twenty ,  the  other  of  one  pound  weighty  fall  to 
the  earth  almoft  in  an  equal  fpace  of  time. 

4.  Let  it  be  inquired ,  whether  the  Quantity  of  a  Body  may  be  fo 
increafed  ,  as  that  the  Motion  of  Gravity  may  be  utterly  depofed  and 
caft  off  5  as  in  the  Globe  of  the  earth,  which  is  penfil,  and  falls  not  > 
Whether  may  there  be  other  maffive  fubftances,  fo  great, as  may  fuftain 
themfelves  ?  For  Local  Defcent  to  the  Centre  of  the  Earthy  is  ameerfi&i • 
onj  and  every  great  Mafs  abhorrs  all  Local  Motion,  unlcfs  it  be  over¬ 
rul’d  by  another  more  predominant  Appetite. 

5  Let  it  be  inquired ,  what  the  reffiance  of  a  Body  interpofing ,  or  in¬ 
countring  may  do,  or  a&uate  towards  the  managing  of  the  Motion  of 
Gravity  :  For  a  Body  defeending,  either  penetrates  and  cutteth  the  Bo¬ 
dy  occurrent  5  or  is  arrefted  by  it :  If  it  penetrates ,  then  there  is  pene¬ 
tration  5  or  with  weaker  refiftence,  as  in  Air,  or  with  more  ftrong,  as 
in  Water  :  If  it  be  ft  aid ,  it  is  ftaid  either  by  a  refiftance  unequal ,  where 
there  is  a  Pregravition  $  as  if  Wood  fhould  be  put  upon  Wax  j  or  e - 
qml3  as  if  Water  fhould  be  put  upon  Water,  or  Wood  upon  Wood  of 

x  '  the 
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the  fame  kind  :  which  the  Schools,  in  a  vain  apprehenfion  call  the  non - 
Tondcration  of  a  body  within  its  own  Sphere . ,  AH  thefe  do  vary  the 


Motion  of  Gravity  3  for  heavy  fubjiances  are  otherways  moved  in  fcales, 
other  wile  in  falling  down,  nay,otherwife(which  may  feem  ftrange)in 
Ballances  hanging  in  the  Air,  otherwife  in  Ballances  itnmerfed  in  Wa¬ 
ter  5  otherwife  in  falling  down  through  Water ,  otherwife  in  fwioi- 
ming,  or  tranfportation  upon  Water.  ,  . 

6.  Let  it  be  inquired ,  what  the  Figure  of  a  body  defending  may,  of 
doth  work,  to  the  moderating  of  the  Motion  of  Gravity ,  as  a  broad  Fz- 
gure  with  tenuity  5  a  cubick  Figure ,  long  round ,  Pyramidal  5  when 
they  turn  5  when  they  remain  in  the  famepofture,  wherein  they  were 
deliver’d. 

7.  Let  inquiry  be  ritadefpt  that  which  the  Continuance  and  Progreffion 
of  a  Fall  or  Defcent, may, and  doth  work  to  this  effe&,that  it  may  be  car¬ 
ried  with  a  greater  incitation  and  force  5  and  with  what  proportjon,and 
how  far  that  Incitation  will  carry  ?  For  the  Ancients,  upon  a  flight  con¬ 
templation,  were  of  opinion,  that  becaufe  that  Was  a  natural  Motion ,  it  v.  nu 
would  continually  be  augmented  and  improv'd. 

8.  Let  inquiry  be  made  of  that  which  Diflance  and  Proximity  of  a 
Body  defcendingfrom  the  earth,  may,  and  doth  work  to  this  end,  that 
it  may  fall  more  fpeedily,  more  flowly,  pr  elfe  not  at  all,  (if  fo  be  that  it 

be  withoutthe  Orb  of  A&ivity  of  the  terrene  Globe,  whichwasGilbert’s  DeMs 
opinion;):  as  likewile  what  the  immerfion  of  a  Body  defcending  more  in 
the  deep  of  the  earthy  or  the  placing  thereof  nearer  to  the  fuperficies ,  of 
the  earth ,  may  produce  >  For  thefe  kinds  of  Pofitures  vary  the  Motion, 
as  they  experience  that  work  in  Mines.  ,  .> 

9.  Let  there  be  inquiry  made  of  that  which  the  difference  of  Bodies,, 
by  which  motion  of  Gravity  is  diffufed,  and  communicated,  can  do 
and  doth  :  And  whether  it  may  equally  be  communicated  by  Bodies 
fbfc,  and  porofe  3  as  by  hard  and  folid  :  As  if  the  Beam  of  the  Ballance 
be  on  one  fide  of  the  Tongue  Wood,  on  the  other  fide  Silver,  ( though 
they  be  reduced  to  the  fame  weight  J  whether  doth  it  not  beget  a  va¬ 
riation  in  the  Scales  ?  In  like  manner,  whether  Metal  put  upon  Wool, 
or  upon  a  blown  Bladder,  weigh  the  fame,  it  would  do,  if  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Scale  ? 

10.  Let  there  be  inquiry  made  what  the  diflance  of  a  Body  from  the 
levebPoife  3  that  is  the  quick,  or  late  perception  of  the  incumbent,  or 
of  depreffion,  can  do  or  doth  :  Asina  Ballance  where  one  part  of  the 
Beam  is  longer  (though  of  the  fame  weight)  whether  this  doth  fway 
the  Ballance  >  Or  in  the  crooked  Pipes,  where  certainly  the  longer  part 
will  draw  the  Water,  although  the  fhorter  part,  made  more  capacious,' 
may  contain  a  greater  weight  of  Water* 

11.  Let  there  be  Enquiry  made  of  that  which  the  intermixtion  or 
copulation  of  a  light  Body  with  a  weighty  ,  may  do*  to  the  railings 
of  the  weight  of  a  Body ,  as  in  the  poife  of  living  Creatures,  and 

Dead  ?  .  ,  -•  ,  _ 

12.  Let  inquiry  be  made  of  the  fecret  afcenfions  ,  and  defcenfions  os 

the  parts  more  light,  and  more  weighty  in  one,  and  the  fame  entire  Bo¬ 
dy.  Whereby  there  may  be  made  oftentimes  exa£t  feparations  3  as  in 
the  feparation  of  Wine  and  Water  3  in  the  Afcenfion  of  the  Flower  of 
Milk,  and  the  like.  - 
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ig.  Let  it  be  inquired  what  is  the  line  and  dire&ion  of  the  Motion 
of  Gravity  5  and  how  far  it  may  follow  either  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
that  is, the  mats  of  the  Earth,  or  the  centre  of  the  Body  itfelf  5  that  is, 
the  contention  and  driving  on  of  the  parts  thereof  3  for  thole  centres 
are  profitable  in  demonftration,  but  of  noufe  in  Nature. 

14.  Let  it  be  inquired  touching  the  companion  of  the  Motion  of  Gra¬ 
vity,  with  other  Motions  5  what  Motions  it  matters,  to  what  it  yields? 
As  in  the  Motion,  which  they  call,  violent ,  which  is  repreft  and  bridled 
for  a  time  5  as  when  a  far  greater  weight  of  Iron  is  drawn  up  by  a  linall 
Load-ftone,  the  Motion  of  Gravity  gives  place  to  the  Motion  of  Sym¬ 
pathy. 

15.  Let  inquiry  be  made  of  the  Motion  of  Air ,  whether  it  be  carried 
upwards,  or  be  collateral  and  indifferent  ?  Which  is  a  hard  thing  to 
find  out,  but  by  fome  exquilite  Experiments :  for  the  glittering  appa¬ 
rition  of  Air  in  the  bottom  of  Water,  is  rather  by  the  Percuflion  of 
Water,  than  by  the  Motion  of  Air  3  being  the  fame  emication  may  be 
made  in  Wood.  But  Air  mingled  with  Air  difcovers  no  Experiment  5 
becaufe  Air  in  Air  exhibits  Levity  no  lefs  ,  than  Water  in  Water  doth 
Gravity :  But  in  a  Bubble  drawn  over  with  the  inclofure  of  a  thin  Skin, 
it  ftays  for  a  time. 

16.  Let  it  be  inquired’what  is  the  Term  of  '  Levity ,  for  lure  their  mean¬ 
ing  ("who  made  the  Centr^  of  the  Earth,  the  Centre  of  Gravity )  is  not, 
that  the  ultimate  convexity  of  Heaven  Ihould  be  the  (tint  and  limits  of 
Levity:  Or  rather,  that  as  ponderous  Bodies  feem  to  be  lo  far  carried, 
that  there  they  may  Caff  Anchor  as  at  a  fixt  Pillar  5  fo  light  Bodies  are 
fo  far  carried,  that  they  may  begin  to  wheel  about,  and  come  to  a  mo* 
tion  without  termination  .<? 

1 7.  Let  inquiry  be  made ,  why  Vapours  and  exhalations  Ihould  be  car¬ 

ried  as  high  as  the  middle  Region  of  the  Air(as  they  call  it)}leeing  they 
are  fomewhata  grofs  fubftafice  3  :and  the  beams  of  the  Sun  by  turns  fas 
in  the  night)  ceale  their  Operation.  '  ' 

18.  Let  inquiry  be  made  of  the  jondutt  of  the  Motion  of  Flame  up¬ 

wards  5  which  is  the  more  abftrulfv,  becaule  Flame  exfpires  every  mo¬ 
ment  5  five  perchance  in  the*  imbracement  of  greater  Flames : 
For  Flames  feparated  and  broken  off  from  their  continuation,  laftnot 
long.  -  1 

i<y.  Let  inquiry  be  made  of  the  afcendant  Motion  of  the  Activity  of 
Heat,  as  when  the  Heat  of  red-hot  Iron  affe&eth  rather  to  mount  up¬ 
wards,  than  to  move  downwards  ?  The  example  therefore  of  particular 
Topick^  may  be  made  in  this  manner  5  in  the  mean  time,  what  we  have 
begun  to  advife,  we  do  again  admonilh,  which  is,  that  men  vary  their 
particular  Topicis  Co ,  as  after  farther  Progreflion  made  by  Inquiry ,  they 
do  fubftituteone,  and  after  that  another  Topi  A if  ever  they  delire  to 
reach  the  top  of  Sciences.  As  for  us,  we  attribute  lo  much  to  particular 
Topickj ,  as  we  do  defign  to  make  a  particular  Work  of  them  upon  lome 
Subje&s  in  Nature,  which  are  more  obfervable,  and  more  oblcure  ,  For 

we  are  Commanders  of  ^uejlions^  not  fo  of  things.  And  thus  of  Inven¬ 
tion.  >  .  . 
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I.  The  Partition  of  the  Art  of  Judging,  into  Judgement  by  InduCtionl 

*  §  And  by  Syllogijm .  Of  the  firft  a  ColleBion  is  made  in  the  New  Or¬ 
gan.  §  The  firft  Partition  of  Judgement  by  Syllogifm  into  Redu - 
Bion,  DireB,  and  Inverft.  §  The  fecond  Partition  thereof ,  into 
Analytic 4  Art  :  and  the  Knowledge  of  Elenchs .  II.  The  Divifiori 
of  the  Knowledge  of  Elenchs  ,  into  Elenchs  of  Sophifms.  §  Into 
Elenchs  of  Interpretation  of  Terms.  §  And  into  Elenchs  of  Images, 
or  idolaes.  HI.  The  Divifion  of  idolaes.  §  Into  Impreffions 
from  the  General  Nature  of  Man,  or  Idola  Tribus.  §  Into  Imprefi 
(ions  from  the  Individual  temper  of  particulars,  or  Idola  Specus. 
§  Into  tmprejfions  by  Words  ,  dud  Communicative  Nature  ,  or  I- 
dola  Fori.  IV.  An  Appendix  of  the  Art  of  Judging ,  namely  of 
the  Analogie  of  Demonftration  according  to  the  Nature  of  the 


L  T  ET  ns  now  pafs  to  Judgement ,  or  the  Art  of  Judging  ,  which 
handleth  the  Nature  of  Proofs,  or  Demonftration s.  And  in  this 
Art  of  Judeing  ( as  alio  generally  it  is  accepted)  d  Conclufion  is  inferred, 
either  by .  Induction  5  or  elfe  by  Syllogifm  :  For  Fnthymemes,  and  Exam¬ 
ples  are  only  the  abridgements  of  thefe  two.  As  for  Judgement  that  it 
is  by  Induction,  we  need  nothing  doubt.  For  by  one  and  the  fame  Opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Mind,  that  which  is  fought,  is  both  found  and  judged.  NeV 
ther  is  the  thing  perfected  by  any  mean  ,  but  immediately  after  the 
fame  manner,  for  moft  part,  asitisin Senfe:  For Senfe,  m her  primary 
Obie&s  doth  at  once  feizeupon  the  fpecies  of  an  Objech,  and  confent 
to  the  truth  thereof.  But  it  is  otherwife  in  Syllogifm ,  the  Proof  where¬ 
of  is  not  Immediate,  but  perfected  by  a  Mean  5  and  therefore  the  In¬ 
vention  of  the  Medium  is  one  thing  $  and  the  Judgement  of  the  consequence 
of  Argument,  is  another  :  For  the  mind  fir  It  difeourfeth ,  afterwards  rejts 
latisfied  But  a  Vitious  Form  of  Induction  we  utterly  difclaim  5  a  Legi¬ 
timate  Form  we  refer  over  to  the  New  Organ.  Therefore  enough  in  this 

place,  of  judgement  by  Induction .  .  . 

6  For  that  other  Judgement  by  Syllogifm ,  to  what  purpofe  is  it  to 
fneak  feeing  this  is  by  the  fubtil  files  oft  mens  wits  amoft  worn  away, 
and  reduced  into  many  minute  pieces  >  And  no  marvel,  being  it  is  a 
thing  hath  fuch  Sympathy  with  mans  undemanding.  For  the  mind  oj 
man  doth  wonderfully  endeavour,  and  extremely  covet  this,  that  it  may  nut 
be  pcnfil\  but  that  it  may  light  upon  fomethmg  fixt  and  immoveable,  on 
which  as  on  a  firmament  it  mayfupport  it  fclf, in  itsfwift  motions  and  d/fi 
quifitions  Surely,  as  Arifiotle  endeavoureth  to  prove.  That  in  all  mo*  'De  Am. 
lion  of  Bodies  there  is  fome  point  qmefeent  h  and  very  elegantly  expoitndeth  mai  mo 
the  Ancient  Fable  of  Atl&s  that  fioodfixed,  and  bare  up  the  Heavens  from  » 
falling  ,  to  be  micant  of  the  Ioles  of  the  World ,  whereupon  the  Convey - 
(ton  is  accomplifbt.  In  like  manner  men  do  earncfUy  Jecf  to  have  Jome 

Atlas  ,<r  Axlltree  of  their  Cogitations  ml  bin  thmfelvm ,  which  may  m 
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Come  meafure  moderate  the  fluctuations,  and  wheelings  of  the  undemand¬ 
ing,  fearing  it  may  be,  the  falling  of  their  Heaven.  Therefore  men 
have  haftned  too  fait  tofet  down  principles  of  Sciences ,  about  which  all  the 
variety  of  Deputations  might  turn  without  peril  of  mine  or  fubverfion.  In 
truth  not  knowing  that  he  who  too  early  lays  hold  on  certainties ,  will  con¬ 
clude  in  ambiguities 3  and  he  that fe  af on  ably  fufpends  his  Judgement ,  Jhall 


attain  to  Certainties. 

§  So  then  it  is  manifeft,  that  this  Art  of  Judging  by  Syllogifm  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe,  but  the  reduction  of  Propofitions  to  Principles,  by  middle 
terms  5  and  Principles  are  underftood  to  be  agreed  of  by  all,  and  are 
exempt  from  Argument.  But  the  invention  of  middle  terms  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  the  free  fagacity,  and  purfuit  of  mens  wits.  This  Reduction  is 
of  two  kinds, DireCt  and  Inverted.  DireCt  is,  when  the  Propofition  is  re¬ 
duced  to  the  Principle,  which  is  call’d  Probation  Otienftve .  Inverfed  is, 
when  the  Contradictory  of  the  Propofition  is  reduced  to  the  Contra¬ 
dictory  of  the  Principle  3  which  they  term  a  Probation  from  incongrui¬ 
ty,  or  an  abfurdity.  The  number  alio  of  middle  terms,  or  their  fcale  is 
diminilhed  or  increafed,  as  they  are  remov’d  from  the  Principle  of  the 


Propofition. 

§  Thefc  grounds  laid,  we  wilt  divide  the  Art  of  Judgement  (as  for  mod 
part  generally  it  is  )  into  Analytic 4  Art  3  and  the  DoCtrine  of  Elenchs  3 
the  one  giveth  Direction,  the  other  Caution.  For  Analytic 4  fetteth 
down  the  true  Forms  of  Confequences  of  Argument  by  a  Variation, 
and  Defleftion,  from  which,  the  Conclufion  is  deprehended  to  be  er¬ 
roneous  5  and  this  part  contains  in  it  a  kind  of  Elench ,  or  Redargution. 
v.  Euclid.  For,  as  it  is  faid,  ReCtum  &  fui  index  eft,  &  obliqui .  Notwithftanding 
&  Com-  fafeft  way  to  fet  down  Elenchs  as  Monitors,  whereby  Fallacies , 

which  otherwife  might  infnarc  the  Judgement,  may  be  more  eafily  de¬ 
tected.  In  the  Analytick,  Part  we  find  nothing  Deficient,  which  ra¬ 
ther  is  loaden  with  fuperfluities  ,  than  any  way  is  wanting  in  accefi- 
fions. 

IF.  The  Knowledge  of  Elenchs  we  divide  into  three  Parts :  Elenchs  of 
Soph  if  ms  ,  Elenchs  of  Intepretation  3  and  Elenchs  of  Images  or  idolaes . 
The  DoCtrine  of  Elenchs  of  Sophifms  is  very  ufeful  3  for  although  the 
the  more  grots  fort  of  Fallacies  is  (as  Seneca  makes  the  comparifon  ve- 
Epifr,  rywell)  Eutasthefeatsofjuglers,  which  though  we  know  not  how  they 
arc  done  5  yet  we  know  well  it  is  not  as  it  fee  ms  to  be.  Yet  the  more 
fubtil  fort  of  Sophifms  doth  not  only  put  a  man  befides  his  anfwer,  but 
doth  in  good  earneft  abufe  his  Judgement. 

§  This  Part  concerningthe  Elenchs  of  Sophifms  is  excellently  handled 
by  Aritfotle  in  Precept  3  but  more  excellently  by  Plato  in  Example,  not 
only  in  the  Perfon  of  the  Ancient  Sophifts,  Gorgias,  Hippias ,  Protagoras 
and  Euthidemus,  and  the  reft  3  but  even  in  the  Perfon  of  Socrates  him- 
Sfcript*  3  who  Pr°fefling to  affirm  nothing,  but  to  infirm  whatfoever  others 
avouch,  hath  exaCtly  exprefled  all  the  Forms  of  Objections,  Fallacies*  and 
Redargutions.  Wherefore  in  this  Part  we  have  nothing  Deficient .  But 
this,  in  the  mean  time,  is  to  be  noted,  that  though  we  make  the  inge* 
nuous  and  principal  ufe  of  this  Knowledge  to  confift  in  this.  That  So¬ 
ft'  phifms  may  be  redargued  ',  yet  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  degenerate  and 
corrupt  uje  thereof  is  im ploy'd  to  contrive  ,  and  impofe  Captions  and 
Contradictions ,  by  theje  Sophifms  3  which  paffetb  for  a  great  Faculty  , 

\  and 
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and  no  doubt  it  of  great  advantage .  „  Though  the  difference  was  elegant¬ 
ly  made  by  one  betwixt  an  Orator,  and  a  Sophift,  That  the  one  is  as  the 
Grey-hound ,  which  hath  his  advantage  in  the  race  3  the  other  as  the  Hare 
which  hath  her  advantage  in  the  turn. 

§  Now  follow  Elenchi  Hermenice ,  forfo  we  will  call  them,  borrow¬ 
ing  the  Word,  rather  than  theSence,  from  Arijlotle.  And  here  let  u§ 
call  to  mens  memory  what  we  have  faid  before  3  (when  we  handled 
Primitive  Philofophy  j)  of  tranfcendent ,  and  adventitious  Conditions ,  or 
Adjunct s  of  Entity ,  they  be  Majority ,  Minority  3  Much ,  Little  3  Prio¬ 
rity j  Pojleriority 3  Identity ,  Divcrfty  3  Power,  Affj  Habit ,  Privation  3 
T otality  ,  Partiality  3  Activity ,  Pajfivity  3  Motion ,  Quietude  3  Entity , 
Non-Entity ,  and  the  like.  But  fpecially  let  men  remember,  and  ob- 
fervethe  different  Contemplations  of  thefe  Properties,  which  is,  that 
they  may  be  enquired,  either  Phyfically ,  or  Logically.  The  Phyfical 
handling  of  thefe  adherent  Qualities  we  have  affigned  to  Primitive 
Philofophy.  The  Logical  remaineth,  and  that  is  the  very  thing  which 
we  here  ftile  Doctrinam  de  Elenchis  Hermeni<e ,  the  Knowledge  of  the  E - 
/eWjj  e/  Interpretation.  This  indeed  is  a  found  and  material  Portion 
of  Knowledge:  For  r/je/e  Commune  and  general  Notions  have  this  Na¬ 
ture  ,  that  in  all  deputations  they  every  where  intervene ,  foas,if  they  be 
not  by  a  careful  Judgment  accurately  dijlinguifit  at  firjl  3  they  may  won¬ 
derfully  overcloud  the  whole  light  of  Di/put  at  ions  3  and  even  bring  the  cafe 
to  thaLpafs ,  that  the  Deputations  flail  be  refolved  into  a  skjrwifl  of  words. 

For  JEyuivo  cations ,  and  erronious  acception  of  words  (fpecially  of  this 
Nature)  are  the  Sophifm,  of  Sophifms.  Wherefore  it  feemeth  better  to 
conftitute  a  Treatifo  of  them  apart,  than  to  receive  them  into  Prime 
Philofophy ,  I  mean  Metaphyfick 3  or  to  annex  them  as  a  part  of  Analy- 
ticky ,  which  Ariftotle  very  confufedly  hath  done.  And  we  have  given  it 
a  name  from  the  Nature  and  Ufe  3  for  the  right,  ufe  is  plainly  Redarguti - 
on ,  and  Caution  about  the  acception  of  words.  Nay  that  Part  of  Predi¬ 
caments  touching  Cautions,  of  not  confounding,  aud  tranlpofing  th® 
terms  of  Definitions,  and  Divifions,  if  it  were  rightly  inftituted, would 
be  of  lingular  ufo,  in  our  judgment,  and  might  fitly  be  referred  hither. 

And  thus  much  of  the  Elenchs  of  Interpretation. 

Ill  As  for  the  Elenchs  of  Images  or  idolaes  3  certainly  idolaes  are  the  idolo- 
profoundcfl  Fallacies  of  the  mind  of  man.  Nor  do  they  deceive  in  Parti¬ 
culars ,  as  the  reft  do  3  calling  a  Cloud,  and  fpreading  fnares  over  the 
Judgment3  but  apertly  from  a  corrupt,  and  crookedly-fet  predifpofi- 
tion  of  the  mind  3  which  doth,  as  it  were,  wreft  and  infed  all  the  an¬ 
ticipations  of  the  underftanding.  For  the  mind  of  man  fdrawn  over, 
and  clouded  with  the  fable  Pavillion  of  the  BodyJ  is  fo  far  from  being 
like  a  fmooth,  equal,  and  clear  Glafs,  which  might  fincerely  take  and 
refted  the  beams  of  things,  according  to  their  true  incidence  3  that  it  is 
rather  like  an  inchanted  Glafs,full  of  Superftitionsj  Apparitions, and  Im- 
pofturcs.  '  ^  , 

§  idolaes  are  impofed  upon  the  underjlanding ,  either  by  the  univerfal  Na~ 
ture  of  man  in  general  5  or  from  the  individual  Nature  of  Particulars  3  or 
bywords ,  or  nature  Communicative.  The  firft  fort  of  Images  we  wont 
to  call  Idota  Tribute  the  fecond,  idola  Species  3  the  third,  idolaFori: 

There  is  alfo  a  fourth  kind,  which  wecall,  idola'Theatri  3  andis  intro¬ 
duced  by  depraved  Theories  or  Philojophies ,  andperverfe  Laws  of  Demonjlra- 
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tions  3  but  this  kind  may  be  denied  and  put  off,  wherefore  we  pals  it 
over  for  the  prefent.  But  the  other  do  plainly  befiege  the  mind,  nor 
can  they  ever  be  quite  removed,  or  extirpated.  Therefore  let  none 
expe&any  Analytick  Art  in  thefe}  but  the  knowledge  of  Elenchs  con¬ 
cerning  thefe  idoUes  is  a  Primary  Knowledge.  Nor  (to  fpeak  truth)  can 
this  Knowledge  of  Iclolacs  be  reduced  into  Art  }  but  only  by  a  contem¬ 
plative  wifdom,  we  may  be  inftru&ed  to  beware  of  them.  As  for  a 
juft  and  more  fubtile  Treatife  thereof,  we  refer  that  to  the  Novum  Or - 
ganum^  touching  upon  them  in  a  generality  in  this  place. 

§  idola  Tribus  is  thus  exemplified.  The  Nature  of  the  wind  of  man  is 
more  affeCted  with  Affirmatives  and  ACtives,  than  with  Negatives  and  Pri- 
vafives  }  whereas  in  a  juft  and  regular  courfe  it fhould  prefent  it  felf  equal  to 
both.  But  the  mind  of  man,  if  a  thing  have  once  been  exiftent,  and 
and  held  good,  receives  a  deeper  Impreffion  thereof,  than  if  the  fame 
thing,  far  more  often  fail’d  and  fell  out  otherwife  3  which  is  the  root, 
as  it  were,  of  all  mperftition  and  vain  credulity.  So  that  he  anfwered 
well  to  him  that  lhewed  him  the  great  number  of  Pictures  of  fuch  as  had 
’leaped  Shipwrack,  and  had  paid  their  vows  3  and  being  preft  with  this 
Cic.de  n.  Interrogative,  Whether  he  did  not  now  confej f  the  Divinity  of  Neptune  .<? 
ixiib.v.  return’d  this  counter-queftion  by  way  of  anfwer}  yea9  but  where  are 
they  painted ,  that  are  drowned  .<?  And  there  is  the  fame  reafon  of  all  fuch 
like  Superftitions,  as  in  Aftrology  }  Dreams  3  Divinations,  and  the 
reft.  An  other  Injlance  is  this  }  The  Spirit  of  man  being  it  felf  of  an  equal 
and  uniform  Subflance^  doth  prefuppofe,  and  feign  a  greater  equality ,  and 
uniformity  in  Nature ,  than  in  truth  there  is.  Hence  that  fi&ion  of  the 
Mathematicians,  that  in  the  heavenly  Bodies ,  all  is  moved  by  perfeD  Cir¬ 
cles  3  rejecting  fpiral  Lines :  fo  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  whereas  there  are 
many  things  in  Nature,  as  it  were  Monodica,  and  full  of  imparity  5 
yet  the  conceits  of  men  ftill  'feign  and  frame  unto  themfelves,  Rela¬ 
tives '•>  Parallels ,  and  Conjugates.  For  upon  this  ground,  the  Element 
of  Fire  and  its  Orb  is  brought  in  to  keep  j quare  with  the  other  three ,  Earth 3 
Water  }  Air.  The  Chymicks  have  fet  out  a  Phanatical  Squadron  of  the 
word,  feigning  by  a  moft  vain  conceit,  in  thofe  their  four  Elements 
C Heaven  3  Airj  Water ,  and  Earth,  there  are  found  to  every  one  paral¬ 
lel  and  conform  fpecies.  The  third  Example  hath  fome  affinity  with  the 
former.  That  man  is ,  as  it  were ,  the  common  meafure  and  mirror ,  or  glafi 
of  Nature  3  for  it  is  not  credible  (ifall  Particulars  were  feann’d  and  no¬ 
ted)  what  a  troop  of  Fictions  and  idolaes  the  reduction  of  the  operati¬ 
ons  of  Nature,  to  the  fimilitude  of  humane  A&ions,  hath  brought  into 
Epiphan.  Philofophy  }  I  fay  this  very  fancy,  that  it fl)ould  be  thought  that  Nature  doth 
ccph^Hift  ^ e things  that  man  doth .  Neither  are  thefe  much  better  than  the 
EccMib.it  Herefieofthe  Anthropomorphites ,  bred  in  the  Cells  and  folitude  ofgrofs 
and  ignorant  Monks,  or  the  Opinion  of  Epicurus  anfwerable  to  the 
fame  in  Heathenifm,  whofuppofed  God  to  be  of  Humane  fhape.  But 
Velleius  the  Epicurean  needed  not  to  have  asked,  why  God  fhould  have 
adorned  the  heavens  with  ftars  and  lights,  as  if  he  had  been  an  AEdilis  3 
one  that  fhould  have  fet  forth  fome  magnificent  {hews  or  plays,  for  if 
that  great  Workman  had  conform’d  himfelftothe  imitation  of  an  ARdi- 
Us ,  he  would  have  caft  the  ftars  into  fome  pleafant  and  beautiful  works, 
and  orders,  like  the  curious  roofs  of  Palaces,  whereas  one  can  fearce 
find  in  fuch  an  infinite  number  of  ftars  a  Pofture  in  fquare,  or  Triangle, 

or 
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Or  right-Line.  So  different  a  harmony  there  is  between  the  Spirit  of  man, 

and  the  Spirit  of  the  world.  1  nov.or. 

^  Idola  Specus  are  derived  front  the  Individual  Complexion  of  every  Par-  Lib.  r . 
ticular  in  rejpeti  of  Mind,  and  of  Body  5  as  a  Iff  from  Education  5  Cuftom,  ^p^ir’ 
and  Fortuitous  Events,  which  befall  every  man.  For  it  is  an  excellent 
emblem  that  of  Plato's  Cave  }  for  certainly  (to  let  go  the  exquifite  fub-  pu.de 
tilty  of  that  Parable)  if  a  man  were  continued  from  his  Childhood  un-  Rep.  vil 
to  mature  Age  in  a  Grot,  or  a  dark  and  fubtertarieous  Cave,  and  then 
fhould  come  fuddenly  abroad,  and  fhould  behold  this  (lately  canopy  of- 
heaven,  and  the  Furniture  of  the  World  3  without  doubt  he  would 
have  many  ftrange  and  abfurd  imaginations  come  into  his  mind,  and 
people  his  brain.  So  in  like  manner  we  live  in  the  view  of  heaven  s  yet 
our  Spirits  are  inclofed  in  the  Caves  of  our  Bodies  $  Complexions,  and 
Cuftoms,  which  rauft  needs  minifter  unto  us  infinite  images  of  errors, 
and  vain  Opinions,  if  they  dofo  feldom,  and  for  fofhort  a  fpaee  appear 
above  ground,  out  of  their  holes  5  and  do  not  continually  live  under 
the  Contemplation  of  Nature,  as  in  the  open  Air.  That  Parable  of 
Heraclitus  doth  well  fuit  with  this  emblem  of  Plato's  Cave ,  that  men  N  u 
fee 4  Scicncees  in  their  own  proper  World ,  and  not  in  the  greater 

World.  .  NOV. OR. 

§  But  idola  Fori  arc  mojl  troublefome,  which  cut  oj  a  tacite  Jt,ipu>aUon  Lib.j. 
amongfl  men,  touching  the  impofltion of  words,  and  names,  have  ytijttiua- 
ted  themfelves  into  the  underftanding.  Words  commonly  are  impaled 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  People ,  and  diftinguifh  things  by  fuch 
differences,  as  the  Vulgar  are  capable  of}  and  when  a  more  prefcifnve 
conception  ,  and  a  more  diligent  observation  would  difeern,  and  ie- 
parate  things  better ,  the  noife  of  popular  words  confounds  and  inter* 
rupts  them.  And  that  which  is  the  remedy  to  this  inconvenience 
(namely  Definitions')  in  many  points  is  not  a  remedy  fufficient  for  the 
difeafe  5  becaufe  the  Definitions  themfelves  confift  of  words,  and  words 
beget  words.  For  although  we  prefume  that  we  are  mailers  of  our 
words,  and  expreflions  $  and  it  is  foon  faid,  loquendum  ut  vulgus,  fen-  H§a4iu,'ubf 
tiendum  ut  fapientes,  and  that  words  of  Art,  which  are  Oi  Authority 
only  with  the  Learn’d,  may  feem  to  give  fome  fatisradiontqthis  de* 
fe£f  •  and  that  the  Definitions  whereof  we  have  Ipoken,  preroifed,  and 
prefuppofed  in  Arts  according  to  the  wifdom  of  the  Mathematicians, 
may  be  of  force  to  cor  red  the  depraved  acceptations  of  words  3  yet 
all  this  fecures  us  not  From  the  cheating  flights  and  charms  of  words, 
which  many  ways  abufe  us ,  and  offer  violence  to  the  underflanding, 
and  after  the  manner  of  the  Tartars  Bow,  do  fhoot  bacK  upon  the  judg¬ 
ment  from  whence  they  came.  Wherefore  this  difeafe  muff  have  a 
new  kind  of  remedy,  and  of  more  efficacy.  But  we  do  now  touch  thefe 
in  paflage  briefly,  in  the  mean  time  reporting  this  Knowledge  which 
we  will  call,  the  Great  Elenchs,  or  the  Dadrine  of  idolaes.  Native  and 
adventual  of  the  mind  of  man,  to  be  Deficient .  But  we  refer  a  juft 

Treatife  thereof  to  the  Novum  Organum.  ■  •  4 

IV  There  remains  one  part  of  Judgment  oi  great  excellency,  which  ^ 
like  wife  we  fet  down  as  Deficient.  For  indeed  Arifiotle  noteth  the  thing,  ioGt\ 
but  no  where  purfueth  the  manner  of  acquiring  it.  The  Subjed  of  this  sny  ya- 
point  is  this.  Pthe  different  kind  of  Dem&nfirations ,  avd  Proofs,  to  d?ff~ 
runt  hind  of  Matter  and  Subidis  5  fo  that  this  Dodrine  contained  the 
J  X  '  Indications 
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Indications  of  Indications.  For  Arijiotle  adviieth  well*  Thai  we  may 
Eth.lib.  i.  not  require  Demonjlrations  from  Orators ,  orPerfwafionsfrom  Mathemati¬ 
cians  3  fo  that  if  you  miftake  in  the  kind  of  Proof,  the  judicature  can¬ 
not  be  upright  and  perfett.  And  feeing  there  are  four  kinds  of  De - 
monjirations  either  by  immediate  Confent ,  and  commune  Notions  3  or 
by  Induction  3  or  by  Syllogijm  3  or  by  that  which  Arijiotle  calls  Da* 
mofjirationinorb ,  or  in  Circle ,  (that  is  not  from  the  more  known  no¬ 
tions,  but  down  right )  3  every  of  thefe  bcmonjlraticns  hath  certain 
Subje&s,  and  matter  of  Sciences,  wherein  refpe&ively  they  have  chief- 
eft  ufe  3  other  Subjects  from  which  refpe&ively  they  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded.  For  a  rigor  and  curiofity  in  requiring  too  fevere  proofs  in  fome 
things  3  much  more  a  facility  and  remijfion  in  reftingfatisjied  in  fighter 
Proofs ,  areto  be  numbred  amongft  thoje  prejudices ,  which  have  been  the 
greateji  Caufes  of  detriment,  and  impediment  to  Sciences.  Thus  much 
concerning  the  Art  of  Judging. 


Chap.  V. 

I.  The  Partition  of  Art  Retentive ,  or  of  Memory  into  the  Knowledge 
of  the  tie  Ip  s  of  Memory.  §.  and  the  Knowledge  of  the  Memory  it  felf. 
II.  TheDivifion  of  the  DoCtrine  of  Mesnory  intoPrenotion.  §.and 
Emblem. 

I  ¥  T  7  E  will  divide  the  Art  of  Retaining;,  or  ofCufiody ,  into  two  Know - 
V  V  ledges  3  that  is ,  into  the  knowledge  of  the  Helps  of  Memory ,  and 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Memory  it  felf.  Affiftant  to  Memory  is  writing  3 
and  it  muft  by  all  means  be  noted,  that  Memory  of  it  (elf,  without  this 
fupport,  would  be  too  weak  for  prolix  and  accurate  matters  3  wherein 
it  could  no  way  recover,  or  recall  it  felf,  but  by  Scripture.  And  this 
fu bft diary  fecond  is  alfoofmoft  fpecial  ufe  in  InduCtive  F hi lofophy,  and 
the  Interpretation  of  Nature.  For  a  man  may  as  well  perfect,  and  (urn 
Up  the  Computations  of  an  Ephemerides  by  mere  Memory  3  as  compre¬ 
hend  the  Interpretation  of  Nature  by  meditations,  and  the  nude,  and 
native  ftrength  of  Memory  3  unlefs  the  fame  Memory  be  aflifted  by  Tables y 
and  Indices  provided  for  that  Purpofe.  But  to  let  go  the  Interpretati¬ 
on  of  Nature,  which  is  anew  knowledge  3  there  (carcely  can  be  a  thing 
more  uleful  even  to  ancient,  and  popular  Sciences,  than  a  folid,  and 
good  Aid  to  Memory  3  that  is,  a  fubftantial  and  Learned  Digejl  of  Com¬ 
mon  places .  Neither  am  I  ignorant,  that  the  referring  of  thofe  things  we 
read ,  or  learn ,  into  Common  Places ,  is  imputed  by  fome  as  a  Prejudice  to 
Learning  3  as  caufing  a  retardation  of  Reading ,  and  a  flothful  relaxation 
to  Memory.  But  becaufe  it  is  a  Counterfeit  thing  in  Knowledge,  to  be 
forward  and  pregnant,  unleis  you  be  withal  deep  and  full  3  I  hold  that 
the  diligence,  and  pains  in  collecting  Common  Places,  is  of  great  ufe 
and  certainty  in  ftudying3  as  that  which  Subminifters  Copy  to  Inven¬ 
tions  and  contradreth  the  fight  of  Judgment  to  a  ftrength.  But  this  is 
true ,  that  of  the  Alethods  and  Syntagms  of  Common  Places,  which  we  have 
Jeen ,  there  is  none  that  is  of  any  worth  3  for  that  in  their  Titles ,  they  mere - 
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ly  reprefent  the  face,  rather  of  a  School ,  than  of  the  world  3  exhibiting  Vul¬ 
gar  and  Pedanti  cal  Divifions ,  and  not fitch  as  any  way  penetrate  the  Marrow 
and  Pith  of  things . 

§  As  for  Memory  it  felfs  that  in  my  Judgement  hitherto  hath  Been 
loofely,  and  weakly  inquired  into.  There  is  indeed  an  Art  extant  of 
it  3  but  we  are  certain  that  there  may  be  had  both  better  Precepts  for 
the  confirming  and  increafing  Memory,  than  that  Art  comprehendeth  5 
and  a  better  practice  of  that  Art  may  be  fet  down  ,  than  that  which 
is  receiv’d.  Neither  do  we  doubt  (if  any  man  have  a  mind  to  abufe 
this  Art  to  oftentation)  but  that  many  wonderful  and  prodigious  Mat¬ 
ters  may  be  performed  by  it.  But  for  ufe  (as  it  is  now  managed)  it  is 
a  barren  thing.  Yet  this  in  the  mean  time  we  do  not  tax  it  withal,  that 
it  doth  fupplant,  or  furcharge  Natural  Memory  (as  commonly  is  object¬ 
ed)  but  that  it  is  not  dexteroully  applied  to  lend  affiftance  to  Memory 
in  bufinefs,  and  ferious  occafions.  And  we  have  learned  this  (it  may 
be  from  our  praCtffed  Courfe  in  a  civil  Calling)  that  whatfoever  makes 
oftentation  of  Art,  and  gives  no  alfurance  of  ufe,  we  efteem  as  as  no¬ 
thing  worth.  For  to  repeat  on  the  fudden  a  great  number  of  names  or 
words,  upon  once  hearing,  in  the  fame  order  they  were  delivered  3  or 
to  pour  forth  a  number  of  verfes  upon  any  argument  extempore  3  or 
to  tax  every  thing  that  falls  out  in  fome  fatyrical  fim'iles'or  the  turning  of 
every  thing  to  a  Jeff  3  or  the  eluding  of  every  thing  by  a  contradicti¬ 
on  or  cavil ,  and  the  like  3  whereof  in  the  faculties  of  the  mind  there 
is  a  great  (tore  3  and  fuch  as  by  wit  and  praCtice  may  be  exalted  to  a 
great  degree  of  wonder.  All  thefe  and  the  like,  we  make  no  more  efti- 
madon  of,  than  we  do  of  the  agilities  and  tricks  of  Tumblers,  Buffoons 
and  Juglers:  For  they  arealmoft  all  one  thing,  feeing  thefe  abufe  the 
Powers  of  the  Body,  thefe  the  Powers  of  the  Mind  3  and  perchance 
they  may  have  fbme  ftrangenefs  in  them  3  but  little  or  no  worthinefs. 

If.  This  Art  of  Memory  is  built  upon  two  Intentions, Prenotion  and  Em * 
blem.We  call  Prenotion  a  Precifion  ofendlefs  InvePligation'-fov  when  a  man 
Would  recal  any  thing  to  Memory ,  if  he  have  no  Prenotion  or  Preception 
of  that  he  feeketh,  he  fearcheth  indeed,and  taketh  pains,  founding  this 
ivay  and  that  way,  as  in  a  maze  of  infinity.  But  if  he  have  any  certain 
Prenotion ,  prefently  that  which  is  infinite  is  difcharged  and  cut  off,  and 
the  queftioning  of  the  Memory  is  brought  within  a  more  narrow  com*» 
pafs  3  as  in  the  hunting  of  a  Fallow  Deer  within  the  Park.  Therefore 
it  is  evident,  that  the  Method  helps  the  Memory  3  for  Prenotion  fuggefteth 
that  it  muft  agree  with  order.  So  verfes  are  fooner  gotten  by  heart 
than  Profe  3  for  if  a  man  make  a  doubtful  (land  at  a  word ,  Prenotion 
prompts  him  that  the  word  which  agrees  with  the  verfe,  muff  be  of 
fuch  a  Nature.  And  this  Prenotion  is  the  firft  part  of  Artificial  Memo¬ 
ry.  For  in  Memory  Artificial  we  have  places  digeftedand  provided  be¬ 
fore  hand  :  But  we  make  Images  extempore,  according  as  the  prefent 
(hall  require.  But  Prenotion  doth  admonifh  that  the  Image  muff  be 
filch  as  hath  fbme  refemblance  with  the  place  $  this  is  that  which  a- 
waketh,  and  in  fome  fort  muniteth  the  Memory  in  the  chafe  of  what  we 

§  Emblem  deduceth  conceptions  infelle&ual  to  images  fenftble,  and  that 
which  is  fenfihle,  more  forcibly  jirikfs  the  Memory,  and  is  more  eajtly  im¬ 
printed,  than  that  which  is  inteUeUnd.  So  we  fee  that  even  the  Memo¬ 
ri  V 
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ry  of  Beafts  is  ftirr’d  up  by  a  fenftble  objeft,  not  by  an  intelle&ual.  So 
you  will  more  eafily  remember  the  Image  of  a  Hunts-man  purfuing  the 
Hare,  or  of  an  Apothecary  fetting  in  order  his  Boxes,  or  of  a  Pedant 
making  a  Speech,  or  of  a  Boy  reciting  Verfes  by  heart,  or  of  a  Jefter 
atting  upon  a  Stage,  than  the  Notions  of  Invention ,  Difpofition ,  Elocuti¬ 
on,  Memory ,  Affion.  There  are  other  things  that  pertain  to  the  help  of 
Memory  (as  we  faid  even  now)  but  the  Art  which  now  is  in  ufe  confifts 
of  thefe  two  Inventions  now  fet  down.  To  purfue  th e  particular  De¬ 
fers  of  Arts,  would  be  to  depart  from  our  intended  purpofe.  Where¬ 
fore  let  thus  much  fuffice  for  the  Art  of  Retaining,  or  of  Cuftody.  Now 
wedefeend  in  order  tothefpurth  member  of  Logic ^  D  which  handles 
Tradition  and  Elocution: 
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Chap.  I. 

•  '  '  -  (  1  t 

'  ,  ,<  :  . .  r  •  j  }  ' 

I.  The  Partition  of  the  Art  of  Tradition  into  the  DoUrine  of  the  Or¬ 
gan  of  Speech .  The  DoBrine  of  the  Method  of  Speech  5  And  the  Do- 
Brine  of  the  lUnfiration  of  Speech .  §  The  Partition  of  the  Do- 

Brine  of  the  Organ  of  Speech  3  into  the  Knowledge  of  the  Notes  of 
things  3  of  Speakings  and  of  Writings  of  which  the  two  lafi  confit r- 
tute  Grammar,  and  the  Partitions  thereof  ,  §  The  Partition  of  the 

Knowledge  of  the  Notes  of  things  3  into  Hieroglyph! cks  3  And  into 
CharaBers  Redl.  II.  A  fecond  Partition  of  Grammar ,  into  Literary 
and  Philofophical.  III.  An  Aggregation  of  Poefie^ref erring  to  Meafitre , 
unto  the  Knowledge  of  Speech .  An  Aggregation  of  the  Knowledge  of 
Cyphers  to  the  Knowledge  of  Writing. 

1  ,  .•  :  ..  /■:  .  I 

Ertainly  any  man  may  aflume  the  liberty  (Excellent  King) 
if  he  be  fo  fo  humour’d,  to  jeft  and  laugh  at  himfelf,or  his 
own  Projects.  Who  then  knows  whether  this  work  of 
ours  be  not  perchance  a  Tranfcript  put  of  an  Ancient  Book 
found  amongft  the  the  Books  of  that  famous  Library  of 
S.ViBor ,  a  Catalogue1  whereof  M.  Fra.  Rabelais  hath  colle&ed?  for 
there  a  Book  is  found  entitled  F ormicarium  Artium  3  we  have  indeed 
accumulated  a  little  heapof/w^//  Dtfi  3  and  laid  up  many  Grains  of 

Arts  and  Sciences  therein,  whereto  Ants  may  creep,  and  there  repofe  a 

while 


des  faith 
C?  difls  dti 
Bo#  Pa#, 
tagr. 
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while,  and  (p  betake  themfelves  to  new  labours.  Nay  the  wifefl:  of 
Prov.6.  Kings  fends  the  flothful ,  of  what  rank  or  quality  foever,  unto  the  Ants  5 
whofe  only  care  is  to  live  upon  the  mainjlock^  but  not  to  improve  it  by  fow- 
ing  the  ground  of  Sciences  over  again ,  and  reaping  a  new  Harveji, 

I.  Now  let  ns  come  unto  the  Art  of  Delivery ,  or  of  Expreffing. ,  and  Tranf- 
f erring  thofe  things  which  are  Invented ,  Judged ,  and  laid  up  in  Memory  3 
which 3  by  a  general  name ,  we  will  term  Tradition .  This  comprehendeth 
in  it  all  Arts  touching  Words  and  Speeches  3  for  though  Reafon  be ,  as  it 
wer  e,the  Soul  of  speech,  yet  in  the  manner  of  handling,  Reafon  and 
Speech  (hould  be  feparate,even  as  the  Soul  and  the  Body  are.  We  will 
divide  thefe  Traditive  Sciences  into  three  Parts  3  into  the  Knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  the  Organ  of  Speech  3  into  the  Knowledge  concerning  the  Method  of 
Speech  5  and  into  the  Knowledge  concerning  the  lUuflration  and  Qrrtfc 
ment  of  Speech* 

§  The  Knowledge  concerning  the  Organ  of  Speech  generally  receiv’d, 
which  is  alfo  called  Grammar  ,  hath  two  Parts  3  the  one  of  speech  3  the 
Be  inter-  ot^er  Writing»  For  Arijlotle  faith  well,  IVords  are  the  Images  of  Cogi- 
pr*r.  tat  ions  3  Letters  are  the  Images  of  IVords  3  wewillaffign  both  to  Gram¬ 
mar.  But  to  derive  the  Matter  fomewhat  higher  before  we  come  to 
Grammar ,  and  the  Parts  thereof  now  fet  down  3  we  muft  (peak  of  the 
Organ  of  Tradition  in  general.  For  there  feems  to  be  other  Traditive 
Emanations  befides  IVords  and  Letters .  For  this  is  certain  whatfoever 
may  be  diftinguiftitinto  differences,  (ufficient  for  number ,  to  exprels 
the  variety  of  Notions((o  thole  differences  be  perceptible  to  (enfe)may 
be  the  Convoy  of  the  Cogitations  from  man  to  man.  For  we  fee  Na¬ 
tions  of  different  Language  to  trade  one  with  the  other,  well  enough 
to  ferve  their  turn  by  Gejlures,  Nay,  in  the  pra&ice  of  many,  that 
have  been  dumb  and  deaf  from  their  birth,  and  otherwife  were  in¬ 
genious,  we  have  feen  ftrange  Dialogues  held  between  them,  and  their 
friends,  who  have  learn’d  their  Geftures.  Moreover  it  is  now  generally 
v  known  that  in  China ,  and  the  Provinces  of  the  high  Levant ,  there  are 
at  this  day  in  ufe ,  certain  Real,  and  not  Nominal  Characters  5  that  is, 
fuchas  exprefs  neither  Letters  nor  Words  5  but  Things  and  Notions  :  in 
(omuch,  that  many  Countries  that  underftand  not  one  anothers  Lan¬ 
guage,  but  confenting  infuch  kind  of  Char  alders  ("which  are  more  gene¬ 
rally  receiv’d  amongft  them)  can  communicate  one  with  another  by 
fuch  Figures  written  3  fo  as  every  Country  can  read  and  deliver  in  his 
own  native  Tongue,  the  meaning  of  any  Book  written  with  thefe  Cha¬ 
racters. 

*  §  Notes  therefore  of  things,  which  without  the  help  and  mediation 

dbnoTis  °f  W ords  fignfie  Things ,  are  of  twb(ort$3  whereof  the  firft  lbit  is  fig- 
b.erum.  nificant  of  Congruity  3  .the  other  ad  placitum .  Of  the. former  fort  are 
Hieroglyphic hs  and  Gejlures-^  of  the  later  are  thofe  which  We  call  Cba- 
racers  Real .  The  ufe  off  Hieroglyphic kj  is  very  ancient ,  and  had  in  a 
kind  of  Veneration  5  effecially  amongft  the  Egyptians,  one  of  the  moft 
Ancient  Nations :  So  that  Flier oglyp hicks  feem  to  have  been  &  jirjl-born 
writing ,  and  elder  than  the  Elements  of 'Letters  $  unlefs,  it  may  be,  the 
Letters  of  the  Hebrews.  As  for  Gefluresyhey  are,as  it  Were,Tranfitory 
■Hieroglyphics,  For  as  words  pronounced  vam(h3writings  remain  3  (0  Hie- 
roglyphicks  exprefled  by  Gejhtres^ve  tvanfient, but  painted, permanent.  As 
when  Periander  being  consulted  with,  how  topreferve  a  Tyranny,  bid 
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the  Meffenger  ftand  ftill,  and  he  walking  in  a  Garden ,  toft  all  the  highefl  Herodi; 
F lowers  3  fignifyingthe  cutting  off,  and  the  keeping  low  of  the  Nobi-  Laert* 
lity  3  did  as  well  make  ufe  of  a  Hieroglyphic 4,  as  if  he  had  drawn  the 
fame  upon  Paper.  This  in  the  mean  is  plain,  that  Hieroglyphicky  and 
Gefiures  ever  have  fome  fimilitude  with  the  thing  fignified,  and  are  kind 
of  Emblems  3  wherefore  we  have  named  them  the  Notes  of  things  from 
Congruity.  But  Characters  Real  have  nothing  of  Emblem  in  them  3  but 
are  plainly  dumb  and  dead  Figures,  as  the  Elements  of  Letters  are  3  and 
only  devifed  ad  Placitum ,  and  confirmed  by  Cuftom,  as  by  a  tacit  a- 
greement.  And  it  is  manifeft  aho  that  there  mull:  needs  be  a  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  them  for  writing  3  at  leaft  fo  many  as  there  are  Radical  words. 
Wherefore  this  portion  of  Knowledge  concerning  the  Organ  of  speech , 
which  is  of  the  Notes  of  Things^  we  report  as  Deficient»  And  though  it 
may  feem  of  no  great  ufe,  confidering  that  Words  and  writings  by  Let¬ 
ters  are  the  moft  apt  Organs  oiTradition  3  yet  we  thought  good  to  make 
mention  of  it  here,  as  of  a  knowledge  not  to  be  defpifed.  For  we  here 
handle,  as  it  were,  the  Coyns  of  things  Intellectual  3  and  it  will  not  be 
amifs  to  know,  that  as  Money  may  be  made  of  other  matter  befides 
Gold  and  Silver  5  fo  there  may  be  ftartiped  other  Notes  of  things  be  - 
fides  Words  and  Letters . 

If  Let  us  proced  to  Grammar  3  this  doth  bear  the  office  as  it  were ,  of 
anZlfier  to  other  Sciences 3  aplace  not  very  honour  able ,  yet  very  neceffa - 
ry>  efpecially  feeing  that  in  our  age  Sciences  are  chiefly  drawn  from  Learned 
Languages ,  and  not  from  Mother-tongues»  Noris  the  dignity  thereof  to 
be  efteemed  mean,  feeing  it  fupplies  the  place  of  an  Antidote,  againft 
that  MalediUion  of  the  Confufion  of  Tongues.  Surely  the  Induftryof 
man  ftriveth  to  reftore,  and  redintegrate  himfelf  in  thofe  Benedidtions, 
which  by  his  guilt  he  forfeited  5  and  by  all  other  Arts, arms  and  ftrength- 
ens  himfelf  againft  that  firft  general  Curfe  of  th  tflerility  of  the  earth^and 
the  eating  of  his  bread  in  the  fweat  of  his  brows .  But  againft  that  fecond  Gen.ak 
Curfe,  which  was  the  Confufion  of  Tongues ,  he  calls  in  the  affifiance  of 
Grammar.  The  ufe  hereof  in  fome  Mother- tongues  is  indeed  very  fmall  5 
in  forreign  tongues  more  large,  but  moft  ample  in  fuch  tongues,  as 
have  ceafed  to  be  vulgar,  and  are  perpetuated  only  in  Books. 

§  We  will  divide  Grammar  into  two  forts ,  whereof  the  one  is  Liter  ary  j 
the  other  Philofophical.  The  one  is  merely  applied  to  Languages,  that 
that  they  may  be  more  fpeedily  learned  3  or  more  corre&edly  and  pure¬ 
ly  fpoken.  The  other  in  a  fort  doth  minifter,  and  is  fubfervient  to  Phi- 
lofophy.  In  this  later  part  which  is  Philofophical^  we  find  that  C&far  writ  §uet.;n' 
Books  De  Analogia  3  and  it  is  a  queftion  whether  thofe  Books  handled  La¬ 
this  Philofophical  Grammar  whereof  we  (peak  >  Our  opinion  is,  that 
not  any  high  and  fubtil  matter  in  them,  but  only  that  they  deliver’d 
Precepts  of  a  pure  and  perfedt  fpeech,  not  depraved  by  popular  Cu-  matic/C 
ftom  3  nor  corrupted  and  polluted  by  over-curious  affedtation  3  in  pSans!0^ 
which  kind  C<efar  excell’d.  Notwithstanding)  admonifh’d  by  fuch  a 
Work,  we  have  conceiv’d  and  comprehended  in  our  riiind,  a  kind  of 
Grammar,  that  may  diligently  enquire,  not  the  Analogy  of  words  one 
with  another,  but  the  Analogy  between  Words  and  Things,  or  Reafon  3 
befides  that  Interpretation  of  Nature ,  which  is  fubordinate  to  Logic k» \ 

Surely  Words  are  th  efoot-fleps  of  Reafon  3  and  foot-fteps  do  give  fome 
indications  of  the  Body  3  wherefore  we  will  give  fome  gei.eral  deferi- 
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ption  of  this.  And  fir£t  we  do  not  allow  that  curious  enquiry  which 
in  Cratyi.  pUto  an  excellent  man  purfued,  touching  the  impofiticn  and  original  E- 
ty  mo  logy  of  names,  conceiving  it,  as  if  words  had  not  been  impofed  at 
firfi ,  ad  Placitum 5  but  were  ftgnificantly  derived  and  deduced  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  reafon  and  intendment.  Certainly  an  elegant  and  pliant  fpecula- 
tion,  which  might  be  aptly  fain’d  and  made  fquare  to  the  purpofe  :  and 
by  reafon  itfeemeth  to  (earch  the  fecrets  of  Antiquity,  in  fome  kind  re¬ 
verend.  But  yet  fparingly  mixt  with  truth,  and  without  fruit.  But 
without  queftion  that  would  be  a  moft  excellent  kind  of  Grammar  (as 
we  fuppofe  if  fome  man  throughly  inftruded  in  many  Languages ,  as  well 
Learned ,  as  Mother-tongues,  Ihouldwritea  Treatife  of  the  divers  Pro¬ 
prieties  of  Languages’,  (hewing  in  what  points  every  particular  Lan¬ 
guage  did  excel  5  and  in  what  points  it  was  Dejicient.  For  (o 
Tongues  might  be  enricht  and  perfe&ed  by  mutual  intertraffick  one  with 
another  5  and  a  moft  fair  Image  offpeech  (like  the  Venus  of  Apelles)  5 
and  a  goodly  pattern  for  the  true  expreffion  of  the  inward  fence  of  the 
mind,  might  be  drawn  from  every  part  which  is  excellent  in  every 
Language.  And  withal  no  (light  Conjedures,  but  fitch  as  were  well 
worth  the  obfervation,  might  be  taken  (which  a  man  perchance  would 
little  think)  touching  the  natural  difpofitions  and  cuftoms  of  People, and 
Nations,  even  from  their  Languages.  For  I  willingly  give  ear  to  Cice* 
i)e  or  at,  ro  noting  that  the  Grecians  have  not  a  word  which  may  exprefs  this  La- 
itb.2.  tine  Word,  Ineptum $  becaufe  (faith  he)  this  vice  was  fo  familiar  to  the 
Grecians ,  that  they  did  not fo  much  as  acknowledge  the mfclves guilty  there • 
of.  Certainly  a  Cenfure  worthy  a  Roman  gravity.  And  what  may 
that  infer,  that  the  Grecians  ufed  fuch  a  Liberty  in  compofition  of 
words  $  contrary  wife  the  Romans  were  in  this  point  fevere?  Surelya 
man  may  plainly  colled  that  the  Grecians  were  more  fit  toftudy  Arts  5 
the  Romans  to  manage  affairs  of  (late.  For  diftin&ions  of  Arts,  for 
moft  part,  require  compofition  of  words  5  but  matters  and  bufinefs, 
fimple  words.  But  the  Hebrews  fo  fun  Compofitionjhat  they  make  choice 
rather  to  flrain  a  Metaphor  tod  far,  than  to  bring  in  a  Composition.  Nay 
they  ufe  (ofew  words,  and  fo  unmingled,  that  a  man  may  plainly  per¬ 
ceive  by  their  Tongue,  that  they  were  a  Nazarite  People,  and  feparate 
from  other  Nations.  Andis  not  that  worthy  obfervation  ?(though  it  may 
ferve  to  abate  our  high  conceit  of  our  own  tim  es)that  ancient  Languages 
were  more  full  of  Declen  (ions  5  Cafes $  Conjugations’-)  Tenfes,  and  the  li\e^ 
the  modern  commonly  dcjlitute  of  thefe,  do  loofely  deliver  themfelves  in 
many  exprejfions  by  Proportions,  and  auxiliary  verbs.  Certainly  a  man 
may  eafily  conjedure  (however  we  may  pleafe  our  felves)  that  the  wits 
of  former  times  were  far  more  acute  and  fubtil  than  ours  are.  There 
are  an  infinite  number  of  obfervations  of  this  kind  which  might  make  up 
a  juft  Volume.  Wherefore  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  diftinguifh  Gram • 
mar  Vhilofophical,  from  mere  and  literary  Grammar ,  and  to  let  it  down 
as  Deficient,  Unto  Grammar  alfo  belongs  the  confederation  of  all  Acci¬ 
dents  of  words  ^  fuch  as  are  Me  a  fur  e’-,  Sound  5  Accent 5  but  thofe  firft 
infancies  offtmple  Letters  (as,  with  what  Percuflion  of  the  Tongue, with 
what  opening  of  the  mouth  $  with  what  drawing  ofthe  lips,  with  what 
ftrainingof  the  throat  5  the  found  of  every  Particular  Letter  is  to  be 
made)  belongs  not  unto  Grammar  5  but  is  a  Portion  of  the  kyiowledge  of 
founds ,  to  be  handled  under  fenfe  and  fenfibility.  Grammatical  found , 
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whereof  we  fpeak,  belongsonly  to  fweetnefs  and  harfhnefs  of  founds  3 
of  which  fome  are  common  5  for  there  is  no  Tongue  but  in  fome  fort 
fhuns  thetoo  much  overture  of  concurrent  Vowels,  and  the  afperities 
of  concurrent  Confonants.  There  are  othe&  refpe&ive  founds  which 
are  pleafing,  or  unpleafing  to  the  ear,  according  to  the  temper  of  di¬ 
vers  Nations.  The  Greeks  Tongue  is  full  of  Diphthongs  5  the  Latin  is 
far  more  .{paring  3  the  Spanith  Tongue  hates  fmall-founding  Letters 3 
and  prefently  changeth  them  into  Letters  of  a  middle  tone  5  the  Tongues 
derived  from  the  Goths  delight  in  Afpirates  5  there  are  innumerable  of 
this  nature,  but  perchance  thefe  are  more  than  enough. 

III.-  But  the  meafure  of  words  hath  brought  us  forth  an  immenfe  Body 
of  Art,  namely  Poejie  3  not  in  refped  of  the  Matter  (of  which  we  have 
fpoken  before )  but  in  refpefr  of  ftile,  and  the  form  of  words,  as  Metre 
or  Verfe  $  touching  which  the  Art  isvery  fmall  and  brief,  but  the  ac« 
cefs  of  Examples  large  and  infinite.  Neither  ought  that  Art  ("which  the 
Grammarians  call  Profodia)  to  be  only  reftrain’d  to  the  kinds  and  mea- 
fures  of  Verfe  3  for  their  are  Precepts  to  be  annext,  what  kind  of  Verfe 
beft  fitteth  every  Matter  or  Subjett.  The  Ancients  applied  Heroical 
Verfe  to  Hijiories  and  Laudatories  3  Elegies  to  Lamentations  3  Janfbicky 
to  Invent ives  3  Lyrichy  to  Songs  and  Hymns .  And.  this  Wifdom  of  the’ 
Ancients  is  not  wanting  in  the  Poets  of  later  Ages,  in  Mother-tongues  5 
only  this  is  to  be  reprehended,  that  fome  of  them  too  ftudious  of  Anti¬ 
quity  have  endeavoured  to  draw  Modern  Languages  to  Ancient  Mea¬ 
sures  (zsHeroicb  Elegiac^  Saphick^  and  therein)  which  the  Fabrick 
and  compofition  of  thofe  Languages,  will  not  bear  3  and  withal  is  no 
lefs  harlh  unto  the  ear.  In  the  Matters  of  this  Nature  the  Judgement 
of  Senfe  is  to  be  preferr’d  before  Precepts  of  Art,  as  he  faith. 


— Coen#  Fercula  nojir# 


Mallem  Convivis  quam placuiffe  Coquis, 

Nor  is  this  Art ,  but  the  abufe  of  Art,  feeing  it  doth  not  perfed,  but  per¬ 
verts  Nature.  As  for  Poejie  ( whether  we  fpeal^of Fables ,  or  Metre)  it  is7 
as  we  have  faid  before,  as  a  Luxuriant  Herb  brought  forth  without  feed^^ 
and  firings  up  from  the  Jirength  and  ranknefs  of  the  foyl.  Wherefore  it 
runs  along  every  where ,  and  is  fo  amply  fpread ,  as  it  were  a  fuperfuous  la¬ 
bour  to  be  curious  of  any  Deficients  therein  3  the  care  therefore  for  this 

is  taken  already.  •!  ■;  >  #  •  . 

§  As  for  the  Accents  of  Words ,  there  is  no  need,  that  we  fpeak  of  fo 
fmall  a  matter  3  unlefs,  perchance,  fome  may  think  it  worth  the  noting, 
that  there  hath  been  exaft  obfervations  made  of  the  Accents  of  Words , 
but  not  of  the  Accents  of  Sentences  5  yet  this,  for  moft  part,  is  the  gene¬ 
ral  Cuftom  of  all  men,  that  in  the  dole  of  a  Period  they  let  fall  their 
voice,  in  a  demand  they  raife  it,  and  many  fuch  like  ufages. 

§  As  for  Writing ,  that  is  perform’d  either  by  the  vulgar  Alphabet, 
which  is  every  where  receiv’d  3  or  by  a  fecret  and  private  Alphabet, 
which  men  agree  upon  between  themfelves,  which  they  call  Cyphers . 
But  the  Vulgar  Orthography  hath  brought  forth  unto  us  a  Controverfie, 
and  Queftion,  namely.  Whether  words  fiould  be  written  as  they  are  fpo¬ 
ken,  or  rather  after  the  ufual  manner.  But  this  kind  of  writing,  which 
feems  to  be  reformed,  which  is,  that  writing {hould  be  confonant  tofpeakc 
ing ,  is  a  branch  of  unprofitable  fubtilties  3  for  Ptonunnciation  it  felf 
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every  day  encreafes  and  alters  the  fafhion  5  and  the  derivation  of 
words,  efpfecially  from  forreign  Languages,  are  utterly  defac’d  and  ex- 
tinguiftit.  In  brief,  feeing  writings  according  to  the  receiv'd  Cuftom, 
doth  no  way  prejudice  th  e  manner  of  /peaking,  to  what  end  fhould  this 
innovation  be  brought  in  ? 

§  Wherefore  let  us  come  to  Cyphers.  Their  kinds  are  many,  as  Cyphers 
Jlmple  t,  Cyphers  intermixt  with  Nul/oes ,  or  non-fignificant  Charadersj 
Cyphers  of  double  Letters  under  one  Char  after  5  Wheel-Cyphers  3  Kay * 
Cyphers  3  Cyphers  of  words  3  Others .  But  the  virtues  of  them,whereby 
they  are  to  be  preferrd,  are  Three  5  That  they  be  ready  ,  and  not  labori¬ 
ous  to  write  3  That  they  be  fure ,  and  lie  not  open  to  Decyphering  :  And 
laftly,  if  it  bepojfible ,  that  they  may  be  managed  without  fufpition.  For  if 
Letters  Miffivefall  into  their  hands,  that  have  fbme  command  and  au¬ 
thority  over  thofe  that  write  3  or  over  thofe  to  whom  they  Were  writ¬ 
ten  3  though  the  Cypher  it  felf  be  fure  and  impoffibleto  be  decypher'd 
yet  the  Matter  is  liable  to  examination  and  queftion  3  unlels  the  Cypher 
be  fuch,  as  may  be  void  of  all  fufpition,  or  may  elude  all  examination.’ 
As  foy  the  fiifting  off  examination,  there  is  ready  prepared  a  new  and 
profitable  invention  to  this  purpofe  3  which,  feeing  it  is  eafily  procured, 
to  what  end  Ihould  we  report  it,  as  Deficient .  The  invention  is  this  ? 
That  you  have  two  forts  of  Alphabets ,  one  of  true  Letters,  the  other  of 
Non-fignificants  3  and  that  you  likewife  fold  up  two  Letters  3  one 
which  may  carry  the  fecret ,  another  fuch  as  is  probable  the  Writer* 
might  fend,  yet  without  peril*  Now  if  the  Meflenger  be  ftrittly  exa¬ 
mined  concerning  the  Cypher,  let  him  prelent  the  Alphabet  of  Non-figni - 
cants  for  true  Letters ,  but  the  Alphabet  of  true  Letters  for  Non-jignifi- 
cants  :  by  this  Art  the  Examiner  falling  upon  the  exterior  Letter,  and 
finding  it  probable,  (hall  fulpedfc  nothing  of  the  interior  Letter .  But 
that  jealoufies  may  be  taken  away ,  we  will  annex  another  invention  , 
Which,in  truth, we  devifed  in  our  youth,  when  we  were  at  Paris  :  and  is 
a  thing  that  yet  feemeth  to  us  not  worthy  to  be  loft.  It  containeth  the 
highefi  degree  of  Cypher,  which  is  to  fignifie  omnia  per  omnia ,  yet  lb,  as 
the  writinginfolding,  may  bear  a  quintuple  proportion  to  the  writing 
infolded  3  no  other  condition  or  reftriction  whatloever  is  required.  It 
fhall  be  performed  thus  :  Firft,  let  all  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet ,  by 
tranlpofition,  be  refolved  into  two  Letters  only  3  for  the  tranlpofitioo 
of  two  Letters  by  five  placings  will  be  fufficient  for  thirty  two  Diffe¬ 
rences,  much  more  for  twenty  four,  which  is  the  number  of  the  Al¬ 
phabet .  The  example  of  fuch  an  Alphabet  is  on  this  wife. 
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An  Example  of  a  BF  literate  Alphabet . 


Jldaaa .  aamb.dddba .  aaaA>.  <s,  a 

9  W.  f  .  A>  ’  M 

Mvhd .  dabbv.  1  w®,  c9cbd\  <%{baj?Jb> 

ST  0  £  Qo 

.  avf>cw.<Abbo .  aff9b.  d>aaa&  ,f>4cuA> 

Sf  9A .  od  2f 

Aacwcu.Sucp£>,  AaLcwAAAbA<AA<k,  babhb. 


Neither  is  it  a  (mail  matter  thefe  Cypher-Char  afters  have,  and  may 
perform  :  For  by  this  a  way  is  opened,  whereby  a  man  may  exprefs 
andfignih’e  the  intentions  of  his  mind,  at  any  diftanceof  place,  by  ob¬ 
jects  which  may  be  prefeoted  to  the  eye ,  and  accommodated  to  the 
ear :  provided  thofe  objects  be  capable  of  a  two-fold  difference  only  3 
as  by  Bells,  by  Trumpets,  by  Lights  and  Torches,  by  the  Reports  of 
Muskets,  and  any  Inffruments  of  like  nature.  But  to  purfiie  our  en- 
terprife,  when  you  addrefs  your  feif  to  write,  refolve  your  inward- 
infolded  Letter  into  this  Bi-literary  Alphabet.  Say  the  interiour  Let * 
ter  be 


Fuge. 


Example  of  Solution . 


&  V.  9 .  £. 

•  AlAcejb*  fdcuiff.  ddfjf  *  d&p&cb* 


Together  with  this,  you  muff  have  ready  at  hand  a  Bi formed  AU 
phabet)  which  may  represent  all  the  Letters  of  the  Common  Alphabet , 

T  2  a# 
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as  well  Capital  Letters  as  the  (mailer  Chara&ers  in  a  double  form,  as 
may  fit  every  mans  occafion. 

An  Example  of  a  Bi- forme  cl  Alphabet . 


dtfciS*  iS.zi'.S+d-l?» 

.ffeB.iU? . G.G.c.c^.&A.cC* 


f  a .  h.  (L.b .  <X*P'  a< 


Now 
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Now  to  the  interiour  Letter,  which  is  Bi-literate,  you  fhall  fit  a  Bb 
formed  exteriour  Letter,  which  Ilia  11  anfwer  the  other.  Letter  for  Let- 
ter,  and  afterwards  fet  it  down.  Let  the  exteriour  example  be. 

Manere  te  volo ,  donec  venero. 

An  Example  of  Accommodatiori. 


We  have  annext  likewife  a  more  ample  Example  of  the  Cypher 
of  Writing  omnia  per  omnia  .*  An  interiour  Letter,  which  to  exprels, 
we  have  made  choice  of  a  Spartan  Letter  Cent  once  in  a  Scytale  or  round 
Cypher’d-ftaff. 


An  exteriour  Letter,  taken  out  of  the  firft  Epiftle  of  Cicero,  where-' 
in  a  Spartan  Letter  is  involved; 
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i,  officio,  aepofnisjalcddfc  emd  He 
s facio  omniftts :  Smfitpsznm* 

adni- 


4  tn  'in,  mi 


if;  ego/  <j  uui  turn 


cattsajjjfcto, 
io<!%  cm  ~ 


The 


•  <r«r 
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The  knowledge  of  Cyphering,  hath  drawn  on  with  it  a  knowledge  re¬ 
lative  unto  it,  which  is  the  knowledge  of  Difcyphering,ox  of  Difcreting 


Cyphers  though  a  man  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  Alphabet  of  the 
Cypher ,  and  the  Capitulations  of  fecrecy  paft  between  the  Parties.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  an  Art  which  requires  great  pains  and  a  good  wit,  and  is  (as 
the  other  was)  confecrate  to  the  Counfels  of  Princes :  yet  notwith- 
fianding  by  diligent  previfion  it  may  be  made  unprofitable,  though,  as 
things  are,  it  be  of  great  ufe.  For  if  good  and  faithful  Cyphers  were 
invented  and  pra&ifed,  many  of  them  would  delude  and  foreftal  all 
the  cunning  of  the  Decypherer,  which  yet  are  Very  apt  and  eafie  to  be 
read  or  written :  but  the  rawnels  and  unskilfulnefs  of  Secretaries,  and 
Clerks  in  the  Courts  of  Princes,  is  luch,  that  many  times  the  greatefi: 
Matters  are  committed  to  futile  and  weak  Cyphers.  But  it  may  be,  that 
in  the  enumeration,  and,  as  it  were,  taxations  of  Arts,  lome  may  think 
that  we  go  about  to  make  a  great  Mufter-rowl  of  Sciences,  that  the 
multiplication  of  them  may  be  more  admired 3  when  their  number 
perchance  may  be  difplayed  ,  but  their  forces  in  fo  (hort  a  Treatife 
can  hardly  be  tried.  But  for  our  parts  we  do  faithfully  purfue  our 
purpole,  and  in  making  this  Globe  of  Sciences ,  we  would  not  omit  the 
lefler  and  remoter  Iflands.  Neither  have  we  (\n  our  opinion)  touch¬ 
ed  thele  Arts  perfun&orily ,  though  curforily  5  but  with  a  piercing 
ftile  extracted  the  Marrow  and  Pith  of  them  out  df  a  Mafs  of  Matter. 
The  judgement  hereof  we  refer  to  thole  who  are  moft  able  to  judge  of 
thele  Arts,  For  feeing  it  is  the  faftoion  of  many  who  would  be  thought 
to  know  much,  that  every  where ,  making  ofteniation  of  words  and  out-* 
ward  terms  of  Arts,  they  become  a  wonder  to  the  ignorant ,  but  a  derifton 
to  thofe  that  are  Majiers  of  thofe  Arts :  we  hope  thdt  our  Labours  flail 
have  a  contrary  fuccefs,  which  is,  that  they  may  arrett  the  judgement  of 
every  one  who  is  beji  vers’d  in  every  particular  Art  3  and  be  undervalued 
by  the  reft.  As  For  thofe  Arts  which  may  leem  to  be  of  inferiour 
rank  and  order  ,  if  any  man  think  we  Attribute  too  much  unto 
them  3  let  him  look  about  him ,  and  he  fhall  fee  that  there  be  ma¬ 
ny  of  fpecial  note  and  great  account  in  their  own  Country,  who 
when  they  come  to  the  chief  City  or  Seat  of  the  Eftate  ,  are  but 
of  mean  rank  ,  and  fcarcely  regarded :  lo  it  is  no  marvail  if  thele 
fleighter  Arts ,  placed  by  the  Principal  and  Supreme  Sciences ,  feem 
petty  things  3  yet  to  thole  that  have  cholen  to  fpend  their  Labours 
and  Studies  in  them  ,  they  leem  great  and  excellent  Matters.  And 
thus  much  of  the  Organ  of  Speech, 


HAP, 
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Chap.  II. 

I.  The  Dodrine  touching  the  Method  of  Speech  is  affigned  a  fubftantfc 
al  and  principal  part  of  Traditive  knowledge:  It  isentituled,  The 
wifedom  of  Delivery.  2.  The  divers  kinds  of  Methods  are  enu - 
merated  :  their  Profits  and  Difprofits  are  annexed .  3,  The  parts  of 

Method  two .  • 


TRADI¬ 

TIO 

lampa¬ 

dis, 

SIVE 
METHO¬ 
DUS  ad 
FILIOS. 


I.  T  Et  us  now  come  to  the  do&rine  concerning  the  Method  of  Speech  z 

I  This  hath  been  handled  as  a  part  of  Logick a  fo  it  hath  found  a  place 
in  Rhetoric 4  by  the  name  of  Difpofition.  But  the  placing  of  it  as  a  part 
of  the  Train  of  other  Arts ,  hath  been  the  caufe  that  many  things  which 
refer  unto  it,  and  are  ufeful  to  be  known,  *  are  pretermit'd :  wherefore 
we  thought  good,to  conftitute  a fubftantial  andprincipal  Do&rine, touch» 
ing  Method ,  which  by  a  general  name  we  call  the  wifdom  of  Tradition* 
The  kinds  of  Method,  feeing  they  are  divers,  we  will  rather  reckon 
them  up,  than  divide  them.  But  for  one  onely  Method,  and  continued 
Dichotomies  we  need  not  J peak,  much  of  them  3  for  it  was  a  little  Cloud  of 
knowledge  which  was  foon  dijperfed.  Certainly  a  trivial  invention,  and 
an  infinite  prejudice  to  Sciences  5  for  thefe  Dichotomifts,  when  they  would 
wreji  all  things  to  the  Laws  of  their  Method ,  and  whatjoever  doth  not  apt - 
ly  fall  within  thofe  Dichotomies  they  would  either  omit  or  bow  contrary 
to  their  natural  inclination  3  they  bring  it  fo  to  pafs,  that  the  Kernels 
and  Grains  of  Sciences  l&ap  out ,  and  they  clajp  and  inclofe  only  the  dry 
and  empty  husky  •  So  this  kjndof  Method  brings  forth  fruitlefi  Compends, 
dejlroys  the fubjlance  of  Sciences . 

II.  Wherefore  let  the  firft  difference  of  Method  be  fet  down,  to  be 
either  Magifral ,  or  Initiative :  neither  do  w7e  (6  underhand  the  word 
Initiative ,  as  if  this  fhould  lay  the  ground-work,  the  other  raife  the 
perfed  building  of  Sciences  3  but  in  a  far  different  fence,  (borrowing 
the  word  from  facred  Ceremonies^)  we  call  that  Initiative  Method \ 
which  difclofeth  and  unvails  the  Myfteries  of  Knowledges :  For  Magi • 
firal  teacheth ,  Initiative  infinuateth  :  Magiftral  requires  our  belief  to  what 
is  delivered,  but  Initiative  that  it  may  rather  befubmitted  to  examinati» 
on.  The  one  delivers  popular  Sciences  fit  for  Learners  3  the  other ,  Sci¬ 
ences  as  to  the  Sons  of  Science  :  In  film,  the  one  is  referred  to  the  ule 
of  Sciences  as  they  now  are  3  the  other  to  their  continuation,  and  fur¬ 
ther  propagation.  The  later  of  thefe,  feems  to  be  a  deferted  and  an 
inclofed  path.  For  Knowledges  are  now  delivered,  as  if  both  Teacher 
and  Schollar  fought  to  lay  claim  to  error,  as  upon  contrad.  For  he 
that  teacheth ,  teacheth  in Juch  a  manner  as  may  bejl  be  believed ,  not  as 
may  be  bejl  examined  :  and  he  that  learneth ,  defires  rather  prefent  fatis - 
fa&ion ,  than  to  expeCl  a  juft  and  fayed  enquiry  3  and  rather  not  to  doubt , 
than  not  to  err :  So  as  both  the  Mafter ,  out  of  a  defire  of  glory,  is  watchful , 
that  he  betray  not  the,  weaknefi  of  his  knowledge  ?  and  the  Scholar ,  out  of 
an  averfe  difpofition  to  labour ,  will  not  try  his  own  ftrength.  But  Know¬ 
ledge,  which  is  delivered  as  a  thread  to  be  fpun  on,  ought  to  be  intima¬ 
ted 
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ted  (if  it  were  poffible)  into  the  mind  of  another,  in  the  fame  Method 
wherein  it  was  at  jTrJi  invented .  And  furely  this  may  be  done  in  know¬ 
ledge  acquired  by  Induction :  But  in  this  fame  anticipated  and  preven¬ 
ted  knowledge,  which  we  ufe,  a  man  cannot  ealily  fay,  by  what  courfe 
offtudy  he  came  to  the  knowledge  he  hath  obtained.  But  yet  cer¬ 
tainly  more  or  lefs  a  man  may  revifit  his  own  Knowledge ,  and  meafure  o- 
ver  again  the  footfteps  of  his  Knowledge ,  and  of  his  confent  >  and  by 
this  means  fo  tranfplant  Science  into  the  mind  of  another,  as  it  grew  in 
his  own.  For  it  is  in  Arts,  as  it  is  in  Flants  j  if  you  mean  to  ufe  the 
riant  it  is  no  matter  for  the  Roots  5  but  if  you  would  remove  into  a- 
nother  foyl,  than  it  is  more  affured  to  reft  upon  roots  than  flips.  So 
the  Delivery  of  Knowledge,  as  it  is  now  ufed,  doth  prefent  unto  us  fair 
Bodies  indeed  of  Sciences,  hut  without  the  Roots  5  good,  doubtlefs  for 
the  Carpenter,  but  not  for  the  Planter .  But  if  you  will  have  Sciences 
grow,  you  need  not  be  fo  follicitous  for  the  Bodies  $  apply  all  your 
care  that  the  Roots  may  be  taken  up  found,  and  entire,  with  fome  little 
earth  cleaving  to  them.  Of  which  kind  of  Delivery,  the  Method  of  the 
Mathcmatickj  in  that  fubjett,  hath  fome  (hadow,  but  generally  I  fee  it 
neither  put  in  ure,  ftor  put  in  Inquifition  5  and  therefore  number  it  a- 
mongft  Deficients ,  and  we  will  call  it  Traditionem  Lampadis,  the 
Delivery  of  the  Lamp ,  or  the  Method  bequeathed  to  the  fons  of  Sapi¬ 
ence .  * 

§  Another  diverfity  of  Method  followeth,  in  the  intention  like  the 
former,  but  for  moft  part  contrary  in  the  iffue.  In  this  boththefe  Me¬ 
thods  agree,  that  they  feparate  the  vulgar  Auditors  from  the  SekU  5  here 
they  differ,  that  the  former  introduceth  a  more  open  way  of  Delivery 
than  is  ufual  *  the  other  (of  which  we  (hall  now  (peakj  a  more  referved 
and  fecret.  Let  therefore  the  diftin&ion  of  them  be  this,  that  the  one 
is  an  Exoterical  or  revealed  t,  the  other  an  Acroamatical,  or  concealed  Me¬ 
thod.  For  the  fame  difference  the  Ancients  Tpecially  obferved  in  pub- 
lifting  Books,  the  fame  we  will  transfer  to  the  manner  it  felt  of  Delivery. 
So  the  Acroamatick,  Method  was  in  ufe  with  the  Writers  of  former  Ages, 
and  wifely,  and  With  judgement  applied  ,  but  that  Acroamatick  and 
iEnigmatick  kind  of expreffion  is  difgraced  in  thefe  later  times,  by  ma¬ 
ny  who  have  made  it  as  a  dubious  and  falfe  light,  for  the  vent  of  their 
counterfeit  merchandife.  But  the  pretence  thereof  feemeth  to  be  this, 
that  by  the  intricate  envelopings  of  Delivery,  the  Prophane  Vulgar  may 
be  removed  from  the  fecrets  of  Sciences  j  and  they  only  admitted,which 
had  either  acquired  the  interpretation  of  Parables  by  Tradition  from 
their  Teachers  j  or  by  the  fharpnefs  and  fubtilty  of  their  own  wit, 
could  pierce  theveil. 

§  Another  diverfity  of  Method  follows,  of  great  confequence  to  £ci~ 
tnces,  which  is,  when  Sciences  are  delivered  by  way  of  Aphorifm,  or 
Methods.  For  it  is  a  thing  worthy  to  be  precifely  noted,  that  it  hath 
been  often  taken  into  Cuftom,  that  men  out  of  a  few  Axioms  and  Ob** 
formations  upon  any  Subject,  have  made  a  compleat  and  folemn  Art, 
filling  it  with  fome  dtfcourfesof  wit,  illnftfating  it  with  examples,  and 
knitting  it  together  by  fome  Method.  But  that  other  way  of  Delivery 
by  Aphorifm f  brings  with  it  many  advantages,  whereto  Delivery  by 
Method  doth  not  approach.  For  firft  it  tryes  the  Writer  whether  he 
be  foperficial  orfolid  in  knowledge.  For  Aphorifms  except  they  fhould 
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be  altogether  ridiculous,  cannot  be  made  but  out  of  the  pythand 
heart  of  Sciences :  For  Illuftration  and  Excuffion  are  cut  off  5  variety  of 
examples  is  cut  off;  Dedu&ion  and  Connexion  are  cut  dff  3  Defcrip- 
tion  of  Practice  is  cut  off,  fo  there  remaineth  nothing  to  fill  the  Apho- 
rifms,  but  a  good  quantity  of  obfervations.  And  therefore  no  man 
can  fuffice,  nor  inreafon  will  attempt  to  write  Aphorifms,  who  is  no? 
copioufly  furnifti’d  and  folidly  grounded.  But  in  Methods^ 


Horat.de 

Art.P. 


- Tantum  feries ,  junUuracpuepollet  3 

Tantum  de  medio fumptis  accedit  Honoris . 


1  ,  •  .  • 

As  oftentimes  they  make  a  great  fhew  of  (I  know  not  what)  Angular  Art, 
which  if  they  were  disjoynted,  feparated,  and  laid  open,  would  come 
to  little  or  nothing.  Secondly,  Methodical  Delivery  is  more  fit  to  win 
confent  or  belief  5  but  lefs  fit  to  point  to  A&ion  5  for  they  carry  a  (hew 
of  Demonfirationin  Orb  or  Circle,  one  part  illuminating  another  5  and 
therefore  do  more  fatisfiethe  undemanding  5  but  being  that  A&ions 
in  common  courfe  of  life  are  difperft,  and  not  orderly  digefted,they 
do  beft  agree  with  difperfed  Dire&ions.  Laftly 0Aphorifms  reprelenting 
certain  Portions  only,  and  as  it  were  fragments  of  Sciences,  invite  o- 
thers  to  contribute,  and  add  fomething,  whereas  Methodical  Delivery s 
carrying  (hew  of  a  total  and  perfeft  Knowledge,  forthwith  fecureth  men 
as  if  they  were  at  the  furtheft. 

§  Another  diversity  of  Method  follows,  which  is  likewife  of  great 
weight,  which  is  when  Sciences  are  delivered  either  by  Ajfertions  with 
their  Proofs  annext  3  or  by  guejlions  together  with  their  Determinati - 
ons .  The  later  kind  whereof,if  it  be  immoderately  followed,  is  as  pre- 
judicious  to  the  progreffion  of  Sciences,  as  it  is  to  the  fortunes  and 
proceedings  of  an  Army,  to  go  about  to  befiege  every  little  Fort  or 
Hold.  For  if  the  field  be  kept,  and  the  fum  of  the  enterprize  with  di¬ 
ligence  purfued,  thofe  fmaller  places  will  come  in  of  themfelves.  Yet 
this  I  cannot  deny,  that  it  is  not  alway  fafe  to  leave  any  great  and 
fortified  town  at  his  back.  In  like  manner  the  ufe  of  Confutations  in  the 
Delivery  of  Sciences  ought  to  be  very  (paring,  and  to  ferve  only  to  re¬ 
move  and  break  ftrong  Preoccupations  and  Prejudgements  of  mens 
minds,  and  not  to  excite  and  provoke  fmaller  Doubts . 

§  Another  diverfity  of  Method  followeth,  which  is,  that  the  Method  be 
accommodated  to  the  purpofed  matter  which  is  to  be  handled ,  For  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  Delivery  of  the  Mathematiekjfw  hich  are  of  know¬ 
ledges  the  moft  abftradted  and  moft  fimple  5  and  the  Politicks ,  which 
are  the  moft  immerfed  and  compounded  .*  Neither  can  an  uniformity  of 
Method  (as  we  have  obferv’d  already)  be  fitly  forted  with  multi-formity 
of  Matter  3  and  therefore  as  we  have  allowed  Particular  Topickj  for  In* 
venti  on  3  fo  we  would  likewife  in  fome  meafure  have  Particular  Methods 
for  Tradition . 

§  Another  diverfity  of  Method  followeth,  with  judgement  to  be  pra¬ 
ctis’d  in  the  Delivery  of  Sciences  3  and  it  is  dircded  according  to  the  light 
of  Informations^  and  anticipations^  of  the  Knowledge  to  be  delivered^  in- 
fufed ,  and  imprejjed  in  the  minds  of  the  Learners.  For  that  Knowledge 
which  is  new  and  foreign  to  mens  minds,  is  to  be  delivered  in  another 
form  than  that  which  by  longreceiv’d,  and  imbibed  opinions  is  natu¬ 
ralized 
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ralized  and  made  familiar  :  And  therefore  Ariftotle  when  he  thinks  to 
tax  Democritus  doth  in  truth  commend  him,  where  he  faith,  Ij  we  flail 
indeed  dijpute ,  andnot  follow  after  (imilifudes 0  &c.  Charging  it  as  a  de* 
feft  upon  Democritus  that  he  was  too  copious  in  Comparifons.  But  thofe 
rvhofc  conceits  are  feated  in  popular  opinions ,  have  nothing  elfe  to  do  but 
to  difpute  and  prove.  Whereas  on  the  contrary  thofe  whofe  conceits  are  be - 
j/ondpopular  opinions  flave  a  double  labour^ firflgthat  what  they  produce  may 
be  conceiv'd  j  then ,  that  they  be  proved.  So  that  it  is  of  necefiity  with 
them  to  have  recourfe  to  Similitudes  and  Tranflations ,  whereby  they 
may  insinuate  themfelves  into  mens  capacities,  therefore  we  lee  in  the 
infancy  of  Learning,  in  rude  times,  when  thofe  Comprehenlions  which 
are  now  Vulgar  and  Trivial,  were  then  new  and  unheard  of$  the  world 
was  full  of  Parables  and  Similitudes }  for  otherwifemen  would  have  pall¬ 
ed  over  without  mark  or  due  attention,  or  elfe  reje&ed  lor  Para* 
doxeSjthat  which  was  propounded.  For  it  is  a  rule  of  Traditive  Art, 

That  whatfoever  Science  is  not  conjonant  to  Anticipations  or  Prcfuppofiti- 
ons ,  muflpray  in  aid  of  Similitudes  and  Comparifons.  And  thus  much  of 
the  divers  forts  of  Methods,  namely  fuch  as  have  not  heretofore  been 
noted  by  others.  As  for  thofe  other  Methods ,  Analytic Syflatic 4  j 
Dieritick^b  Cryptic 4,  Homerical ,  and  the  like,  they  have  been  well  in¬ 
vented  and  diftributed  5  nor  do  we  fee  any  eaufe  why  we  fhould  dwell 

upon  them.  . 

Ill  But  thefe  are  the  kinds  of  Method  5  the  Part S  are  two  3  the  one  of 
the  Difpofition  of  a  whole  wor 4,  or  of  the  Argument  of fome  Bool^j  the  o- 
ther  of  the  Limitations  of  Proportions.  For  there  belongs  to  Archite¬ 
cture  not  only  the  frame  of  the  whole  Building  5  but  likewife  the  form 
and  figure  of  the  Columns,  Beams,  and  the  like  ^  and  Method  is  as  it 
were  the  Architecture  of  Sciences.  And  herein  Ramus  merited  better  a  Ramui 
great  deal  in  reviving  thole  excellent  Rules  Kot3’  otas mVros,  x. 

(xxhij  than  in  obtruding  one  only  Method  and  Dichotomie.  But  it  falls  out 
I  know  not  by  what  fate,  that  of  humane  things  (according  as  the  Poets 
of  ten  feign  J  the  mojl  precious  have  the  mofll  pernicious  Keepers.  Certainly 
diligent  endeavours  about  the  rank  and  file  of  Propofitions,  call  him 
upon  thofe  Epitomes  and  flallows  of  Sciences  j  for  he  had  need  fet  out  in 
a  lucky  hour,  and  to  go  on  by  the  conduct  of  a  happy  Genius,  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  Axioms  of  Sciences  Convertible  j  and  yet  withal  not 
make  them  Circular ,  or  returning  into  themfelves  5  notwithftanding 
we  deny  not,  but  that  Ramus\  intention  in  this  kind  is  profitable. There 
remains  yet  two  Limitations  of  Propofitions ,  belides  that  they  may  be 
made  Convertible  5  the  one  touching  the  Extenfton  5  the  other  touching 
the  Production  of  them.  Surely  Knowledges  have,  if  a  man  mark  it 
well,two  other  dimenfions  befides  Profundity  5  namely  Latitude  and  Lon¬ 
gitude.  For  Profundity  is  referred  to  the  Truth  and  Reality  of  them, 
and  thele  make  them  lolid.  As  for  the  other  two,  Latitude  may  beta- 
ken  and  reckoned  of  Science  into  Science  5  Longitude  may  be  accepted  - 
and  underftood  from  the  higheft  general  Propofition,  to  the  loweft  par* 
ticular  in  the  fame  Science.  The  one  comprehends  the  bounds  and 
true  limits  ofSciences,  that  Propofitions  may  be  properly,  not  promif- 
cuoufly  handled  5  and  that  all  Repetition  ,  Excurfion,  and  Confufion 
may  be  avoided :  the  other  gives  rule  how  far,  and  to  what  degree  of 
Particularity,  Propofitions  of  fciences  may  be  deduced.  Certainly 

Z  2  there 
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there  is  no  doubt  but  fomewhat  muft  be  left  to  ufe  and  Pra&ice  5  for 
Dion. in  for  we  ought  to  avoid  the  precife  error  of  Antonins  Pius ,  that  we  be  not 
Anton. P.  Cumini  feU ore's  in  Scientiis ^  Mincers  of  Commin  in  fciences  5  nor  that 
we  multiply  divisions  to  the  loweft  Particularity.  Wherefore  how  we 
fhould  moderate  our  (elves  in  this  point  is  well  Worth  the  enquiry.  For 
we  fee  too  remote  General ities,  unleft  they  be  drawn  down,  do  little 
inform,  nay  rather  expofe  Knowledge  to  the  fcorn  of  Practical  men, 
and  are  no  more  ayding  to  Praftice,  than  an  Ortehus’ s  Vniverfal  Mapp  is 
to  diredf  the  way  between  London  and  Torf  Surely  the  better  fort  of 
Rules  have  not  unfitly  been  compared  to  Glafics  ol  fteel,  wherein  you 
may  fee  the  Images  of  things,  but  firft  they  muft  be  filed  and  burni(ht  : 
fo  Rules  and  Precepts  do  then  help,  after  they  have  been  laboured  and 
polifht  by  Praftice,  but  if  thofe  Rules  may  be  made  clear  and  Chry- 
ftalline  aforehand,  it  would  be  the  more  excellent,  becaufe  they  would 
left  ftand  in  need  of  diligence,  labour  and  exercife  after.  And  thus 
much  of  the  Knowledge  of  Method ,  which  we  have  named  the  Wifdom  of 
Delivery.  Nor  can  we  here  pretermit  that  many  more  vain -glorious, 
than  learned  have  laboured  about  a  Method ,  which  is  not  worthy  the 
name  of  a  lawful  Method ,  feeing  it  is  rather  a  Method  oflmpojlure ,  which 
)ret  to  fome  vaporous,  and  vain-boafting  natures,  without  doubt  hath 
been  moft  acceptable.  This  Method  doth  Co  fprinkle  drops  of  any 
Knowledge,  that  any  half-learned  Clerk  may  with  a  little  fuperficiary 
Knowledge  make  a  glorious  Chew.  Such  was  the  Art  of  Lullius 5  fuch 
i. ullius,  the  Typocojmie  drawn  by  many ,  which  were  nothing  elfe  but  a  heap  and 
maft  of  words  of  all  Arts,  to  give  men  countenance  5  that  thofe  which 
have  the  terms  of  Art,  might  bethought  tounderftand  the  Artsthem- 
felves.  Which  kind  of  Collections  are  like  a  Fripper’s  or  Broker’s  (hop, 
that  hath  ends  of  every  thing,  but  nothing  of  worth. 

iij 
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Chap.  III. 

I  The  Grounds  and  Duty  of  Rhetoric^.  IL  Three  Appendices  of  Rhe- 
torichjvhich  appertain  only  to  the  Preparatory  Part.  The  Colours  of 
Good  and  Evifas  well fimple  as  Compared.lll.  The  Antitheta  of  things. 
IV.  Leffer  Jiiles ,  or  ufual forms  of  fpeech . 


-Exod.7. 


Pr„v, 

XVI. 


N'  Ow  come  we  to  the  Knowledge  which  concerneth  the  lllujlration  of 
Speech  3  it  is  that  which  is  called  Rhetoric^  or  Art  of  Eloquence  5 
a  Science  certainly  both  excellent  in  it  (elf,  and  by  Authors  excellent¬ 
ly  well  laboured.  But  Eloquence^  if  a  man  value  things truly,  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  inferior  to  Wifdom.  For  we  (ee  hGW  far  this  leaves  that  be¬ 
hind,  in  thole  words  of  God  to  Mofes^  when  he  difabled  himfelffbr  that 
(er  vice  im  poled  upon  him,  for  want  of  this  F  acuity }  There  is  Aaron ,  he 
f’iall  be  thy  Speak^er^  thou  fhalt  be  to  him  as  God.  Yet  in  profit  and  po¬ 
pular  efteem,  Wifdom  gives  place  to  Eloquence  5  for  Co  Solomon^  Sapiens 
corde  appellatur  prudens  5  fed  dulcis  eloquio  majora  reperiet  ,  fignifying 
not  obfcurely  that  profoundnef  of  Wifdom  will  help  a  man  to  fame  and  ad¬ 
miration  ,  but  that  it  is  Eloquence  which  prevails  in  buftnef  and  atfivs 
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Life.  And  as  to  the  labouring  and  culture  of  this  Art,  the  Emulation 
of  Ariflotle  with  the  Rhetoricians  of  his  time,  and  the  earned:  and  ve¬ 
hement  diligence  of  Overlabouring  with  all  might  to  raife  and  enno¬ 
ble  that  Art )  joyned  with  long  Experience,  hath  made  them  in  their 
Books  written  of  this  Art  to  exceed  themfelves.  Again,  the  excellent 
example  of  Eloquence  in  the  0 rations  of  Demojlhenes ,  and  Cicero^  added 
to  the  fubtiity  and  diligence  of  Precepts ,  have  doubled  the  Progref- 
fion  in  this  Art .  Wherefore  the  Deficients  which  we  find  in  this  Art  5 
will  be  rather  in  fbme  Colleftions ,  which  may  as  Hand -maids  attend 
the  Art  }  than  in  the  Rules  and  the  ufe  of  the  Art  it  jclf.  for  even 
then  when  we  made  mention  of  a  Tromptuary  Knowledge  in  Logic  we 
engaged  our  felves  by  Promife,to  exhibit  Examples  at  large  thereof  in 

Notivithfianding  that  we  may  ftir  up  and  fubdue  the  earth  a  little  , 
about  the  Roots  of  this  Science  ?  as  our  manner  is  to  do  in  the  rett  5 
Purely  Rhetoric i  is  fub-fervient  to  the  imagination ,  as  Logici^  is  to  the 
Vndertfanding.  And  the  office  and  duty  of  Rhetorici  (  if  a  man  well 
weigh  the  matter)  is  no  other,  than  to  apply  and  command  the  Dilates 
of  Reafon  to  the  Imagination  ,  for  the  better  moving  of  the  Appetite  and 
Will,  For  we  fee  the  government  of  Reafon  is  dilquieted,  and  aflailed 
three  ways  ;  either  by  lllaqueation  of  Sophifms,  which  pertains  to  Lo- 
SLickh  or  by  the  deceits  of  words,  which  pertains  to  Rhetoric 4$  or  by 
the  violence  of  Papons,  which  pertains  to  Morality.  And  as  in  nego-^~ 
eiation  with  others, a  man  may  be  wrought  and  overcome  either  by  Cun - 
vine,  or  by  Importunity ,  or  by  Vehemency,  fo  in  that  inward  negotiation 
which  we  praftife  within  our  felves,  either  we  are  undermined^  the 
Fallacies  of  Arguments  ;  orfollicited  and  difqnieted  by  the  afsduity  of 
imprelfions  and  obfervations  j  or  ftiaken  and  tranfported  by  the  ajjault  of 
affections  and pafions.  But  yet  the  ftate  of  man’s  nature  .s  not  fo  un¬ 
fortunate,  as  that  thofe  Powers  and  Arts  ftiould  have  force  to  difturb 
Reafon  and  not  to  eftablilh  and  advance  it ;  nay,  rather  much  more  do 
they  conduce  to  this  effect,  than  to  the  contrary.  For  the  end  of  Lo^ 
tick,  is  to  teach  a  form  of  Arguments,  to  fecure  Reafon,  and  not  to  en- 
trap  it ;  fo  the  end  of  Morality  is  to  compofe  the  AffeSions,  that  they 
may  fight  for  Reafon,  and  not  that  they  may  invade  it  5  the  end  like- 
wile  of  Rhetor, ck,  is  to  fill  the  Imagination  with  obfervations  and  re- 
femblances,  which  may  fecond  Reafon,  and  not  opprefs  and  betray 
it  :  for  thefe  abufes  of  Arts  come  in  but  ex  obliquo  for  prevention,  not 
for  praftice.  And  therefore  it  was  great  injuftice  in  Plato  ( though  InQorgc 
fpringing  out  of  a  juft  hatred  to  the  Rhetoricians  of  his  timej)  to  place 
Rhetor, cf  amongft  Arts  voluptuary,  refemblmg  it  to  Cookery,  that  «did 
marr  wholefome  meats,  and  help  unwholefome  by  the  the  abufc  of 
of  variety  of  fa  wees  and  feafonings,  to  the  pleafure  of  the  tafte.  But 
be  it  far  away,  that  fpeech  ftiould  not  be  much  moreconverfant  in  a- 
doringthat  which  is  fair  and  hontft  ,  than  in  colouring  that  which  is 
foul  and  evil  :  for  this  is  every  where  at  hand  5  and  there  is  no  man  but 
fpeaks  more  honeftly  than  he  can  do  or  think.  Indeed  it  was  excel-  ;.- 
lently  noted  by  Thucydides,  that  fome  fuch  thing  as  this  ufed  to  be 
obieckd  to  Cleon,  that  becaufe  he  ufed  to  hold  the  bad  fide  in  caufes 
he  pleaded,  therefore  he  was  ever  inveighing  againft  Eloquence,  and 
good  fpeech,  for  he  knew  no  man  could  fpeak  fair  of  things  fordid  ^nd 
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bafe,  but  in  things  honeft  it  was  an  eafie  matter  to  be  eloquent.  Plato 
in  Menon.  faith  elegantly  (though  the  faying  be  now  popular)  That  vertue,  if  fie 
*  could  be feen,  would  move  great  love  and  affeCtion  :  but  Rhetorick  paints 
our  vertueand  goodnefs  to  the  life,  and  makes  them  in  a  Core  confpicu- 
ous:  For  feeing  they  cannot  be  (hewed  to  fenfe  in  corporal  (hape,  the 
next  degree  is  by  the  fair  attire  of  words,  to  (hew  them  to  the  Imagina¬ 
tion,  fo  far  as  may  be  in  a  lively  reprefentation :  for  the  cuftom  of  the 
Stoicks  was  defervedly  derided  by  Cicero ,  who  labour  d  to  thruft  ver-> 
Tnrc.  <k  me  UpQn  men^  ^  concife  and  (harp  fentences  and  conclufions ,  which 
have  nofympat'hy  with  the  Imagination  and  Will.'  Again,  if  the 
ons  them(elves  were  brought  into  order,  and  (oTeclaimd  from  exor¬ 
bitant  courfes,  as  to  be  pliant  and  obedient  to  Reafon^  it  were  true  , 
there  (hould  be  no  great  ufe  of  perfwafions  and  insinuations,  which 
might  give  accels  to  the  mind  5  but  it  would  be  enough  if  things  were 
nakedly  and  (imply  propofed  and  proved  :  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
Ajfetfions  make  fuch  revolts  5  and  raife  up  fuch  mutinies  and  feditions 
(according  to  that 

- video  meliora  Proboque 

Mcr.Tc  Deteriora  fiquor) - 

That  Reafon  Would  be  forcibly  led  away  into  (ervitude  and  captivity, 
if  the  perfwafion  of  Eloquence  did  not  praftife,  and  win  the  Imaginati¬ 
on  from  the  Affe&ions  part,  and  contract  a  league  between  Reafon  and 
Imagination  againft  AffeCt ions.  For  jt  muft  be  noted  that  the  AffeCtions 
themfelves  are  ever  carried,  to  a  goo^  Apparent,  and,  in  this  refpetft, 
have  fomewhat  common  with  Reafon  i  but  herein  they  differ  5  that  the 
affeCtions  behold  principally  good  in  prefdnt  }  Reafon  beholds  a  far  off  even 
'  that  which  is  future^  and  in  fumm.  And  therefore  feeing  things  in  pre- 
lent  fight  do  more  ftrongly  fill  the  Imagination  }  Reafon  commonly 
yields  and  is  vanquifht:  but  after  that  by  Eloquence  ,  and  the  force  of 
perfwafion,  thing s  future  and  remote  are  propofed,  and  beheld ,  as  if 
they  were  actually  prelent  5  then  upon  the  falling  off  of  the  Imaginati - 
on ,  to  take  part  with  Reafon^  Reafon  prevails.  Let  us  conclude  there¬ 
fore,  that  Rhetoric ky  can  no  more  be  charged  with  the  colouring  and 
adorning t>f the  worfe  part.than  Logic the  fettingoutand  fuborn- 
ingof  Sophifms:  for  who  knows  not  that  the  doftrine  of  contraries 
are  the  fame,  though  they  be  oppofite  in  ufe.  Again,  Logich^  differs 
from  Rhetoric^?  not  only  in  this,  that  the  one  (as  commonly  is  faid)  is 
life  the  Firjl0  the  other  like  the  Palm }  that  is,  one  handleth  things  clofe- 
ly,  the  other  at  large  :  but  much  more  in  this,  that  Logick.  confidereth 
Reafon  in  its  Naturals,  Rhetoric 4,  as  it  is  planted  in  vulgar  opinion. 
Therefore  AriUotle  doth  wifely  place  Rhetorici ^  between  Logick  on  the 
one  fide,and  Ethick.  with  Civil  Knowledge  on  the  other:  as  participating 
of  both.  For  the  Proofs  and  Deiiionftrations  of  Logic 4,  are  to  all  men 
indifferent  and  the  fame}  but  the  Proofs  and  Perfwafions  of  Rhe* 
torick 3  muft  be  varied  according  to  the  Auditors ,,  that  a  man, 
like  a  skilful  Mufician  accommodating  himfelf  to  different  ears,  may 
become - 

Orpheus  in  fytvis ,  inter  Delphinas  Arion. 

Which 


e 
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Which  Application  and  variance  of  fpeech  (if  a  man  defire  indeed  the  * 
perfe&ion  and  height  thereof)  ought  to  befo  far  extended,  that  if  the 
fame  things  fhould  be  fpokgn  to  fever  al  perfons ,  he  fijould  fpea 4  to  them  all  monis  " 
refpeftively0  and  feveral  ways.  Though  it  is  certain  that  the  greateft  O-  1RIVATL 
rators  many  times  may  want  this  politick  and  aUive  part  of  Eloquence  in 
private  Speech  j  whilft  by  the  oblerving  the  Grace,  and  Elegant  forms 
of  ExprefUon ,  they  loole  that  voluble  application  5  and  characters  of 
fpeech ,  which  in  difcretion  they  fhould  have  ufed  towards  particular 
perfons.  Surely  it  will  not  be  amite  to  recommend  this  whereof  we 
now  fpeak,  to  an  ew  Inquiry  ,  and  to  call  it  by  name.  The  Wifdom  of 
private  Speech ,  and  to  refer  it  to  Deficients  5  a  thing  certainly  which 
the  more  ferioufly  a  man  (hall  think  on  ,  the  more  highly  he  (hall  va¬ 
lue  3  and  whether  this  kind  of  Prudence  fhould  be  placed  be¬ 
tween  Rhetoric 4  and  the  Politicks ,  is  a  matter  of  no  great  confe¬ 
rence. 

§  Now  let  us  delcend  to  the  Deficients  in  this  Art,which  (as  we  have 
laid  before)  are  of  fuch  nature  as  may  be  efteemed  rather  Appendices , 
than  portions  of  the  Art  it  felf  3  and  pertain  all  to  the  Promptuary  part 
of  Rhetorick? 

II.  Firft,  we  do  not  find  that  any  man  hath  well  purfued  or  fupplied  * 
the  wifdom  and  the  diligence  alfo  of  Arifiotle  :  for  he  began  to  make  colores 
a  colle&ion  of  the  Popular  Signs  and  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil  in  appea -  mali. 
ranee ,  both  fimple  and  comparative,  which  are,  indeed,  the  Sophifms  of  IriTsroP* 
Rhetoric^:  they  are  of  excellent  ufe,  fpecially  referred  to  bufinete, 
and  the  wifdom  of  private  fpeech .  But  the  labours  of  Arifiotle  con¬ 
cerning  thefe  Colours,  is  three  ways  defective  5  Firft,  that  there  be¬ 
ing  many,  he  recites  very  few.  Secondly,  becaufe  their  Elenchs  or  Re - 
prehenftons  are  not  annext.  Thirdly ,  that  he  conceiv’d  but  in  part  the 
ufe  of  them,  for  their  ufe  is  not  more  for  Probation,  than  for  impreffi- 
on  and  railing  the  affe&ions.  For  many  Forms  of  fpeaking  are  equal  in 
fignification ,  which  are  different  in  imprejjion  :  for  that  which  is  (harp 
pierceth  more  forcibly,  than  that  which  is  flat,  though  the  flrength  of 
the  percuflion  be  the  fame.  Surely  there  is  no  man  but  will  be  a  „ 
little  more  raifed  by  hearing  it  faid ,  Tour  enemies  will  triumph  in 
this , 

Hoc  Ithacus  velit  &  magno  mercentur  Atrid#,  Virgin* 

Then  if  it  fhould  be  merely  thus  rendred,7to  will  be  toy  our  difadvantage 3 
wherefore  th efiarp-edged,  and  quic  ^pointed  fpeeches  are  not  to  be  de- 
fpifed.  And  being  we  report  this  part  as  Deficient ,  we  will,according 
to  our  cuftom, confirm  it  by  Examples,  for  Precepts  have  not  fufficiently 
illuftrated  the  Point. 


Examples 
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esof  the  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil,  both 
Simple  and  Comparative. 


The  Colour. 

i.  What  men  Praife  and  Celebrate,  is  Good ;  rehat  they 
Difpraife,  and  Reprehend  is  Evil. 


T 


t  -  _ 

The  Reprehenfon, 

*  •*  v  f  |f  .*  .  %  , 

'His  Colour  deceives  four  ways  5  either  through  Ignorance ,  o t 
through  Fraud ,  or  out  of  Partialities  and  FaUion  3  or  out  of the 
natural  difpoftion  of  fuch  as  Praife  or  Difpraife.  Out  of  Ignorance  3  for 
what’s  the  judgement  of  the  common  People  to  the  trial  and  definiti¬ 
on  of  Good  and  Evil?  Phocion  difcern’d  better,  who  when  the  People 
^£uatar* in  gave  him  an  unufual  applaufe,  demanded  whether  he  had  not  perchance 
fome  way  or  other  done  amifs  .<?  Out  of  Fraud  and  Circumventive  cun* 
ning ,  for  Praifers  and  Difpraifers  many  times  do  but  aim  at  their  own 
ends,  and  do  not  think  all  they  fay 


Laudat  venaleis  qui  vult  extrudere  merces , 


Horaf.iib, 
a.  Epl. 

Prov.  20.  So,  It  is  naught ,  it  is  naught  faith  the  Buyer ,  and  when  he  is  gone  he 

vaunteth. -  Through  Fa&ions  5  for  it  is  plain  that  men  are  wont  to 

extol  their  own  fide,  beyond  the  modeft  bounds  of  defert,  but  to  de- 
prefs  thofe  of  the  contrary  part  below  their  demerit.  Through  an  inbred 
difpofition  3  for  fome  men  are  by  nature  made  and  moulded  to  fervile 
y  Flattery  5  others  on  the  other  fide  are  by  nature  Sowre  and  Cenfori- 
0US3  fo  as  in  their  commendations,  or  vituperations  they  are  only  in¬ 
dulgent  to  their  own  humours,  little  or  nothing  follicitous  of truth. 


The  Colour. 

/  ^  ''if’ 

2.  What  draws  Commendation  even  from  an  Enemy  ,  is  a  great  Good9 
What  moves  Reprehenfon  even  from  a  Friend ,  is  a  great  Evil, 

The  Colour  feems  to  be  built  upon  this  foundation  3  that  whatfoever 
we  fpeakagainft  our  will,  and  contrary  to  the  affection  andpropenfion 
of  our  own  mind,  it  is  eafily  believed,  that  the  force  of  truth  wrefted 

the  fame  from  us. 

The  Reprehenfon . 

_V-  4*  '•  »„  — 

/T*His  Colour  deceives  through  the  Art  and  Subtilty  both  of  Enemies 
A  and  Friends :  for  Enemies  do  fometimes  aferibe  Praifes ,  not  un¬ 
willingly,  nor  as  urg’d  from  the  force  of  Truth:  but  yet  fele&ingfuch 

points 
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points  of  Praife,  as  may  create  envie  and  danger  to  thetr  Enemies, 
wherefore  a  fuperftitious  conceit  went  currant  amongft  the  Grecians  as 
thev  believed  that  he  who  was  praifed  by  another  malicionJl]/,axd  to  his 
hurt ,  ihould  have  a  pujh  rife  upon  his  nofe.  _  Again  it  deceives, ,  becSufe  e- 
nemies  fometimes  attribute  Trdifes, ascertain  brtef  Prefaces,  that  fothey 
may  more  freely  and  fpitefully  traduce  afterwards.  On  the  other  fide, 
this  Colour  deceives  through  the  flight  and  cunning  of  Friends ;  for  their 
cuftom  is  fometimes  to  acknowledge  and  lay  open  the  mhrmnies  of 
their  Friends,  not  out  of  a  tender  Confcience  from  the  impreflion  of 
Truth  but  making  choice  of  fuch  imperfeQions ,  as  may  lead:  pre¬ 
judice’  the  reputation,  or  provoke  the  indignation  of  their  Friends ;  as 
if  in  all  other  points  they  were  excellent  men.  Agasn  it  deceives,  be- 
caufe  Friends  ufe  their  Reprehenflons  (as  we  have  obferved  Enemies 
"do  their  Praifes)  as  certain  fhort  Introduaions.that  they  may  expatiate 
more  amply  in  their  commendations  aftewards. 


The  Colour. 


C/ttnP  7  0  CrOOcim 


Good  or  of  Evil  to  Evil.  By  reafon  of  Comparifon ;  if  it  were  Good 
for  mankind  to  be  deprived  of  the  eating  of  Acorns,  it  follows  not  that 
fuch  food  was  Evil,  but  that  Maft  was  Good,  Corn  Betters  Neither  if 
it  were  Evil  for  the  State  of  Sicily  to  be  deprived  oi  Diovyfws  the  Elder; 
doth  it  follow  that  the  fame  Dionyftus  was  a  Good  Prince  5  but  that  he 
was  left  Evil  than  Dionyftus  the  younger.  By  reafon  of  Stscccffion  5  for 
the  Privation  of  foiiie  Good,  doth  not  always  give  place  to  Evif,  but 
fometimes  to  a  greater  Good  5  as  when  the  F  lower  falleth  Fruit  faceted- 
eth.  Nor  doth  the  Vtivation  of  fome£w/  always  yield  place  to  Good , 
but  fometimes  to  a  greater  Evil  5  for  Clodius  an  enemy  being  taken  a- 
way,  Milo  withal  forfeited  a  fair  harveft  of  Glory. 


The  Colour, 


4  Thai  which  draws  veer  to  Good  or  Evil0  the  fame  i  

Evil:  But  that  which  is  remov dfrom  Good  is  Evil 3  from  Evil,  is 


Good. 


Such  commonly  is  the  internal  condition  of  things,  that  things  oflike 
Quality  and  confenting  in  Nature,  confent  likewife  in  place,  and  are, 
as  it  were,  quartered  together,  but  fuch  things  as  are  contrary  and  di- 
ftant  in  Nature,  are  alfo  fevered  and  disjoyned  inplace  5  m  regard  that 
all  things  defire  to  approach  things  fymbolizing  with  them  5  to  exter¬ 
minate  and  chafe  away  their  contraries. 


/ . 

' ) 
i 


I 
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The  Reprehenjion, 

BUt  the  Colour  deceives  three  ways:  Firft,  in  refped  o^Deftitution  <? 

Secondly,  in  refpeft  of  Obfcuration  :  Thirdly,  in  refpeft  of  Pro- 
teVtion.  In  regard  of  Deftitution ,  it  comes  to  pals  that  thole  things  , 
which  in  their  kind  are  moft  ample,  and  do  moft  excel,  do  (as  much  as 
may  be)  ingrofs  all  to  themfelves,  and  leave  that  which  is  next  them 
deftitute  and  pined  3  wherefore  you  fhall  never  find  thriving  Shoots  or 
Under- wood  near  great  fpread  Trees :  fo  he  faid  well - 

— — -Divitis  fervi  maxime  fervi  5  • — — 

and  the  derifion  was  plealant  of  him  that  compared  the  lower  Train  of 
Attendants  in  the  Courts  of  Princes,  to  F afting*days  which  were  next 
to  Holy-days,  but  otherways  were  the  leaned  days  in  all  the  week.  Ia 
regard  of  Ohfcuration ,  for  this  is  the  quality  of  things  in  their  nature 
excellent  and  predominant,  that  though  they  do  not  extenuate  and  im- 
poverilh  the  fubftance  of  things  adjoyning  to  them,  yet  they  darken 
and  fhadow  them  :  And  this  the  Aftronomers  obferve  of  the  the  Sun, 
that  it  is  good  by  Afpeft,  but  evil  by  Conjun&ion  and  Approximation. 
In  regard  of  ProteBion  3  for  things  approach  and  congregate  not  only 
for  conlortand  fimilitude  of  Nature  3  but  even  that  which  is  evil  (e- 
fpecially  in  Civil  Matters)  approacheth  to  good  for  Concealment  and 
ProteBion  3  fo  wicked  perlons  betake  themfelves  to  the  fandtuar^>f 

the  Gods,  and  Vice  it  lelf  alfumes  the  lhape  and  lhadow  of  Virtue. 

»• 

S£pe  latet  vitium  proximitate  boni . 

So  on  the  other  fide,  Good  draws  near  to  Evil ,  not  for  Ibciety,  but  for 
converfion  and  reformation  of  it  into  Good  5  and  therefore  Phyficians 
are  more  converlant  with  the  lick  than  the  found  3  and  it  was  objected 
Mat.p,  to  our  Saviour  that  he  converfed  with  Publicans  and  Sinners . 

The  Colour. 

5  That  fide  Jo  which  all  other  Parties  and  SeBs  unanimoufty  confer fecond 
voices ,  after  every  particular  hath  ajferted  a  Primacy  to  it  felf  feems  to 
be  jufily  preferred  before  the  reft  :  for  every  SeB  may  be  prefunt  d  to  ufurp 
the  firft  place ,  out  of  Pafjion  and  Partiality  3  but  to  yield  the  fecond 
placex  out  of  Truth  and  Merit . 

So  Cicero  went  about  to  prove  the  SeB  of  Ac  ademi  chy^  which  fufpend- 
ed  all  afleveration,for  to  be  the  belt  of  all  Phifofophies  3  for  (faith  he) 
Ciccr®,  ask^  a  Stoichywhich  SeB  is  better  than  other  ^  he  will  prefer  his  own  before 
Q^A*  the  reft  ;  Then  ask^  him  which  approacheth  next  in  dignity ,  he  will  confefs 

the  Academici <,  fo  deal  with  an  Epicure  that  willfcant  endure  the  Stoic 4 
to  be  in  the  fight  of  him ,  fo  foon  as  he  hath  placed  himfelf  in  the  chief  roomy 
he  will  place  the  Academic 4  next  him .  So  if  a  place  were  void,  and  a 
Prince  fiiould  examine  Competitors  feverally,  whom  next  themfelves 

they 
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they  would  Tpecially  commend,  it  were  like  that  the  moft  fecond  voices 
would  concurr  upon  the  ableft  men. 

v  j  ■  ;  j  . 

The  Reprehenjion, 

'pHe  fallax  of  this  Cotour  is  in  relpeft  of  Envy  :  for  men  are  accuftoni- 
ed  after  themfelves,  and  their  own  fa&ion,  to  incline  and  bend 
onto  them,  which  of  all  the  reft  are  the  fofteft  and  weakeft,  and  are 
leaft  in  their  way  in  defpight  and  derogation  of  them  who  have  moft 
infulted  over  them,  and  have  held  them  hardeft  to  it. 

The  Colour. 

6  That  whofe  excellency ,  and  fuperetninency  is  bettter9  the  fame  is  every 
way  better, 

,  ,  *  *•« 

Appertaining  to  this  are  the  ulua l  forms  j  Let  us  not  wander  in  gene* 
ralitiesy  let  us  compare  particular  with  particular, 

7  | 

The  Reprehenfion, 

'J'His  Apparence  feems  to  be  of  ftrength,  and  rather  Logical ,  than  Rhe - 
torical:  yet  is  it  very  often  a  fallax,  Firft,  becaule  many  things 
are  cafual,  which  if  they  efcape,  prove  excellent j  fb  that  in  kind  they 
are  inferiour,  becaule  they  are  fo  fubjeft  to  peril,  and  to  perifti  before 
they  come  to  perfe&ion  ,  but  in  the  Individual  more  noble.  Of  this 
fort  is  the  Blojfom  of  March ,  whereof  the  French  Proverb  goes 

Burgeon  de  Mars  ,  Enfans  de  Parish 
Si  un  efchappe  bien  vaut  dix. 

So  that  the  Blojfom  of  May  generally  is  better  than  the  Blojfom  of  March  , 
and  yet  in  particular  the  beft  Blojfom  of  March ,  is  better  than  the  belt 
Blojfom  of  May,  Secondly  it  deceives,  becaiife  the  nature  of  things, 
in  Jo  me  kinds ,  or  fpeciesjis  to  be  more  equals  in  fome  kinds  more  inequal: 
as  it  hath  been  obferved  that  watmer  climates  produce  generally  more 
acute  wits,  but  in  Northern  climates  the  wits  of chief  fur-pats  the  acuteft 
wits  of  hotter  Regions.  So  in  many  Armies,if  the  Matter  Ihould  be  tried 
by  Duel  between  particular  champions  fingled  out,perchance  the  victo¬ 
ry  fhould  go  on  the  one  fide ,  if  it  be  tried  by  the  grofs,  it  would  go  on 
the  other  fideifor  excellenciesyixxd.  eminencies  go,as  it  were,by  chance,but 
kinds  are  governed  by  Nature  and  Art.  So  like  wife  generally  Metal  is 
more  precious  than  Stone jand  yet  a  Diamond  is  more  precious  than  Gold » 

•TV  _  •  *  ...  ^  , .  f*.  $ 

The  Colour. 

7  That  which  keeps  the  Matter  entire  in  our  own  hands3  is  Good ,  that 
which  leaves  no  pajfage  open  for  retrait ,  is  Evil:  for  not  to  be  able  to 
Come  off  is  a  kind  of  impotency ,  but  the  Power  of  difengaging  ourfelves 

if  good. 


•> 
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HereolF JEfop  framed  the  Fable  of  the  two  Froggs,  that  confulted 
together  in  the  time  of  drouth  (  when  many  plafhes,  they  had  repaired 
to  were  dry )  what  was  now  at  laft  to  be  done  5  the  firft  faid  let  us  go 
down  into  a  deep  well ,  for  it  is  not  like  the  water  would  fail  there ,  to 
^fop*  whom  theother  replied,  yea,  hut  if  it  do  fail  3  how  fhaU  we  get  up  again? 
The  ground  of  this  colour  is,  that  humane  a&ions  are  fo  uncertain  and 
expofedto  perils,  as  that  feemeth.to  he  the  heft  courfe ,  which  hath  moft 
pafages  out  of  it.  Appertaining  to  this  perfwafion  the  Forms  are  5  you 
fall  wholly  engage  and  oblige  your  f elf  non  tantum,  quantum  voles,  fumes 
ex  fortuna,  you  fall  not  he  your  own  carver,  nor  keep  the  matter  in  your 
own  hand,  8cc. 

"the  Reprehenfton . 


VIrg.  /En. 

12. 


•  ■ .  *  •  f 

npHe  Fallax  of  this  Colour  is  firft,  becaufe  in  Humane  Atffons  Fortune 
urgeth  us  at  length  to  decree,  and  to  refolve  upon  fomewhat :  for 
as  he  faith  elegantly,  not  to  refolve,  is  to  refolve  }  fo  that  many  times  a 
tufpenfion  of  a  final  deeifion  engageth  and  implicates  us  in  more  ne- 
ceffities,  than  if  we  had  determin’d  of  fomewhat.  And  this  difeafe 
of  the  mind  is  like  that  of  covetous  men  tranflated  from  the  defire  of 
retaining  wealth,  to  the  defire  of  retaining  Free-will  and  Power:  for 
the  covetous  man  will  enjoy  nothing,  left  he  ftiould  fubftraft  from  the 
total}  and  this  kind  of  Sceptic^  will  execute  nothing,  that  all  things 
may  be  entire  and  indifferent  to  him.  Secondly,  it  deceives  becaufe  ne- 
ceffvty,  and  this  feme  Jaffa  eft  ale*,  awakens  the  powers  of  the  Mind 
and  puts  thefpurs  to  any  enterprlfe  }  as  he  faith,  C&teris  pares ,  necejjz - 

fate  certe  fuperioreseftis. 

The  Colour. 

:  ..  r\ 'A',  vy  .  .  Vv  ■'  *  v 

8  What  a  man  hath  contraffed  through  his  own  Default,  is  a  greater  £- 
vil  3  what  is  impofed  from  without,  is  a  lefts  Evil . 

-  _  T  •  T  "f 

4  1  \  * 

The  reafon  hereof,is , becaufe  the fting  and  remorfe  of  the  Mind  accuftng 

it  felft  doubles  all  adverfity  3  contrariwifte  the  recording  inwardly  that  a 
man  is  clear  and  free  from  fault,  and  juft  imputation ,•  doth  much  attemper 
outward  calamities.  Wherefore  the  Poets  do  exceedingly  aggravate 
thofe  pafficnate  Lamentations,  as  fore-runners  to  defperation  3  when  a 
man  accufeth  and  tortures  himfelf. 

Se  cauf am  clamat,  crimenqf  caput q-,  malorum . 

Contrariwife  the  confciencedf  Innocence  and  good  deferving,  do  molli- 
fie  and  mitigate  the  calamities  of  worthy  perfons.  Beftdes  when  the 
evil  comes  from  without,  caft  upon  us  by  others,  a  man  hath  whereof 
he  may  juftly  and  freely  complain,  whereby  his  griefs  may  evaporate 
and  not  ftifle  the  heartrfor  what  comes  from  the  injuries  of  men,  we  are 
wont  to  take  indignation  at,  and  meditate  revenge  3  or  elfe  to  implore, 
or  expett,  that  the  divine  Nemefis,  and  Retribution,  may  take  hold 
on  the  Authors  of  our  hurt  3  or  if  it  be  inflicted  from  Fortune  ,  yet 
their  is  left  a  kind  of  expoftulation  againft  the  Divine  Powers, 

Atqi 
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Atque  Deos  atque  Ajlra  vocat  Crudelia  Mater . 


Virg.Buti 


Demoft, 

orat. 


Buton  the  other  fide,  where  the  evil  is  derived  from  a  man  sown  fault, 
there  the  grief  ftrikes  inward,  and  does  more  deeply  wound  and  pierce 

the  heart.  . 

The  Reprehenfion . 

nr  He  Fallax  of  this  Colour  is,  firft  in  refped  of  Hope,  which  is  a  great 
A  Antidote  againft  Evils  :  for  the  reformation  of  a  fault  is  many  times 
in  our  own  power,  but  the  amendment  of  fortune  is  not.  Wherefore 
in  many  of  his  Orations  Demofthenes  faith  thus  to  the  People  of  Athens : 
That  which  having  regard  to  the  time  paft,  is  theworft  Point  and  Circum - 
(lance  of  all  the  reft  j  that  as  to  the  timeto  come,  is  the  heft:  what  is  that  f 
Even  this ,  that  by  your  j loth ,  irrefolution ,  and  mifgovernment ,  your  af¬ 
fairs  are  crown  to  this  declination  and  Decays  for  had  you  ufed  and  orde¬ 
red  your  means  and  forces  to  the  bell,  and  done  your  parts  every  way  to 
the  full  and  notwit hjlanding  your  matters  fhould  have  gone  backward  in 
this  point  as  they  do,  there  had  been  no  hope  left  of  recovery  or  reputation 
for  hereafter  iy  but  ftnce  it  hath  been  only  by  jour  own  errors  chiefly,  yon 
may  have  good  affurance,  that  thofe  errors  amended,  you  may  again  recover 
the  honour  of  your  former  ft  ate.  So  Epi&etus  fpeaking  of  the  Degrees  or 
the  Tranquillity  of  mind,  faith  the  w  or  II ft  ate  of  man  is  to  accufe  extern 
t bines  >  better  then  that,  to  accufe  amansfelf?  and  bell  of  all  to  accufe 
neither.  Secondly  this  colour  deceivs  in  refpeft  of  that  pride  which  is 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  men,  whereby  they  are  with  much  ado  in¬ 
duced  to  an  acknowledgement  of  their  own  perfonal  errors;  but  that 
they  may  (hift  off  this  acknowledgement,  they  can  fuffer  with  far  great¬ 
er  patience  fuch  evils ,  as  they  have  by  their  own  overfights  drawn  upon 
themfelves.  For  as  we  fee  it  comes  to  pafs  that  when  a  fault  is  commit¬ 
ted  and  it  is  not  yet  known  who  is  the  delinquent,  men  make  much 
ado;  grow  hot  and  impatient  above  meafure  upon  the  matter  :  but  al¬ 
ter,  if  it  appear  to  be  done  by  a  fon;  or  by  a  Wife,  or  by  a  near  friend, 
then  it  is  light  made  of,  and  prefently  all  is  quiet :  fo  it  is  when  any 
thing  falls  out  ill,  the  blame  whereof  muft  needs  hte  upon  our  felves. 
And  this  is  commonly  feen  to  come  to  pafs  in  women,  who  if  they  have 
done  any  thing  unfortunately  againft  their  Parents  or  Friends  confents, 
what  ill  foever  betide  them  upon  it,yet  you  (hall  fee  them  feldom  com* 
plain,  but  fet  a  good  face  on  it.  Y:  ;  - 


•lOv 


Epi&etp 

.cfuA't 


The  Colour. 


M  *< 


q  The  Degree  of  Privation  feems  greater  than  the  Degree  of  Diminution  $ 
and  again,  the  Degree  of  Inception,  feems  greater  than  thepfgrcc  of  In - 

creafe. 

*  .  V  *  **  v  ,  • 

It  is  a  pofition  in  the  Mathematicks ;  that  there  is  no  proportion  between 
fomewhat  and  nothing  :  therefore  the  Degrees  of  Nullity  and  Quiddity  feein 
larger ,  than  the  Degrees  of  Increaje  and  Decreafe.  As  to  a  Monoculus,  it 
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is  rnore  to  loofe  one  eye,  than  to  a  man  that  hath  two  eyes:  fo  if  one 
have  divers  children,  it  is  more  grief  to  him  to  loofe  the  Jaft  furviving 
fon,  xhan  all  the  reft.  And  therefore  Sibylla  when  (he  had  burnt  her 
two  firft  Booky,  doubled  the  price  of  the  Third ,  becaule  the  lols  of  that 
Agelllib.  had  been  gradus  Privationis ,  and  not  Diminutions. 


The  Reprehenfion, 


THe  Fallax  of  this  Colour  is  reprehended  $  firfi  in  thofe  things ,  the 
ufeandfirvice  whereof  rejleth  in fujfickncy,  or  competency ,  that  is 
in  a  determinate  Quantity.  As  if  a  man  be  bound  upon  penalty  to  pay 
a  fum  of  money  at  an  appointed  day,  it  would  be  more  to  him  to  want 
one  Noble ,  than  if,  (fuppofing  he  could  not  tell  where  to  be  firnilht 
with  this  one  Noble)  ten  Nobles  more  were  wanting.  So  in  the  decay 
of  a  man  s  eftate,  the  degree  of  Debt  which  fir  ft  breaks  the  ftock,  and 
cafts  him  behind,  feems  a  greater  damage,  than  the  laft  Degree,  when 
he  proves  nothing  worth.  And  hereof  the  common  Forms  are.  Sera  in 
H«fiod.  jnndo  Parfimonia:  and  as  good  never  a  whit ,  as  never  the  better ,  &c.  Se¬ 
condly  this  Colour  deceives  in  refpeff  of  that  Principle  in  Nature  j  Corru - 
Arift.i.de  ptiounius ,  Generatio  alterius:  fo  that  the  degree  of  ultimate  Privation, 
Gen.&  doth  many  times  lefi  dif advantage,  becaufe  it  gives  the  caufe,  and  fets  the 

wits  a-wor!^  tofome  new  courfe .  Which  is  the  canfe  that  Demotthcnes 
Ofat.r.in  often  complains  before  the  people  of  Athens.  That  the  conditions  im - 
**  4,1P*  pofed  by  Philip ,  and  accepted  by  them,  being  neither  profitable ,  nor  honou ~ 
rabie,  were  but  aliments  of  their  floth  and  weaknefi,  that  it  were  much  bet¬ 
ter  they  were  taken  away  5  for  by  this  means  their  induftries  might  be  a - 
waked  to  find  out  better  remedies  andfironger  refolutions .  We  knew  a 
Phyfician  was  wont  to  fay  pleafantly  and  yet  Iharply  to  delicate  Dames, 
when  they  complained  they  were  they  could  not  tell  how,  but  yet  they 
could  not  endure  to  take  any  Phyfick,  he  would  tell  them,  your  only 
way  is  to  be  fick^indeed,  for  then  you  will  be  glad  to  take  any  medicine.  So 
further,  this  Degree  of  Privation ,  or  of  the  higheft  period  of  want,  fer- 
veth  not  only  to  ftir  up  induftry,  but  alfo  to  command  patience.  As 
for  thefecond  branch  of  this  Colour,  it  depends  upon  the  fame  reafon, 
which  is  the  degrees  of  Quiddity  and  Nullity  3  hence  grew  the  common 


Place  of  extolling  the  of  every  thing 


Dimidium  fa&i  qui  bene  capit  habet . 

This  made  the  Aftrologers  fo  idle  as  to  make  a  judgement  npon  a  man  s 


nature  and  Deftiny,  from  the  moment  or  point  of  conftellation  *in  his 
Nativity,  or  Conception. 


The  Reprehenfion. 


T  His  Colour  firfi  deceives,  becaufe  in  many  things,  the  firfi  inceptions 
are  nothing  elfe  than  what  Epicuru s  terms  them  in  his  Philofophy , 
Tent  ament  a,  that  is  imp erf 'e  3  Offers,  and  Effays ,  which  vanifij  and  come 
to  no fubllance  without  iteration  and  improvement.  Wherefore,  in  this 
cafe  th efccond  degree  feems  the  worthier,and  more  potent  than  the  Firfi  : 
as  the  Body-horfe  in  the  Cart  that  draws  more  than  the  formol^  And 


it 
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it  is  a  common  faying,  and  not  without  good  fence.  The  fecond  blow  is 
that  which  makes  the  fray  t  for  the  firft,  it  may  be,  would  have  vanilht 
without  farther  harm  :  and  therefore  Prius  Malo  Principium  dedit ,  fed 
pofterius  modum  abstulit.  Secondly  this  colour  deceives  in  rcfpelf  of  the 
dignity  of  Per fever ance,  which  conftfts  in  the  Progrejfion ,  and  not  in  the 
jiggrejfion.  For  chance,  or  inftinft  of  Nature,  may  caufe  inception  5 
but  fetled  affe&ion  and  judgement  makes  the  continuance.  Thirdly , 
this  Colour  deceives  in  fuels  things  which  have  a  natural  courfe  and  inclina¬ 
tion  contrary  to  an  Inception  3  fo  that  the  firtt  Inception  is  perpetually  eva¬ 
cuated ,  unleft  the force  and  faculty  be  continued.  As  in  thole  common 
forms  it  is  faid  Non  progredi  eji  Regredi  3  and  gui  non  proficit  deficit ,  as 
in  running  againft  the  hill  3  rowing  againft  the  ftream  3  for  ifit  be  with 
the  hill  or  with  the  ftream  ,  then  the  degree  of  Inception  is  more  than 
all  the  reft.  Again  this  Colour  is  not  only  extended  to  the  Degree  of  In- 
ception ,  which  is  from  Power  to  Alt,  compar'd  with  the  Degree ,  which  is 
from  All  to  increment  3  but  alfo  is  to  hi  under&ood  of  the  degree  which  is 
from  Impotency  to  power ,  compared  with  the  Degree  which  is  from  power  to 
Aid  :  for  the  Degree  from  Impotency  to  Potency ,  feents  greater ,  than  from 

Power  to  A&.  •  1 

The  Colour. 

lo  That  which  is  referred  to  Truths  is  more  than  that  which  is  referred  to 
opinion .  The  manner  and  Proof  of  that  which  pertains  to  Opinion ,  is 
this  3  that  a  man  would  never  have  done  it ,  if  he  thought  it  flsould  befe* 
pulchred  in  fecrecy  and  oblivions  > 


So  the  Epicures  fay  to  the  Stoicks  fieliciiy  placed  in  virtue,  that  it  is 
like  the  Felicity  of*  Player,  y/ho  if  he  were  left  of  his  Auditors,  and 
their  applaufe,  he  would  ftreight  be  out  01  heart  and  countenance  3 
therefore  they  call  virtue,  out  of  a  Ipiteful  emulation,  Ponum  Theatrale • 
But  it  is  otherwifeof  Riches,  whereof  the  Poet  faith 


i  V 


.Populus  me  ft  bilat:  at  milsi  plaudo 


Likewife  of  Pleafure  3 


r  i  f 


. Grata  fub  into 


Gaudia  Corde  premens ,  vultu fimilanfe  pudorem . 

1 

The  Reprehenfion. 


TPIe  Fallax  of  this  Colour  is  fomewhat  fubtil  3  though  the  anfwer 
to  the  exemple  alledged  be  ready  5  for  neither  is  virtue  chofen 
propter  Auram  Popularem  3  feeing  that  alio  is  given  in  Precept,  That  a 
man  flsould  above  all  things,  andperfons ,  revere  hi mf elf  3  fo  that  a  Good 
man  is  the  fame  infolitude  which  he  is  in  the  Theatre  3  though  perchance 
virtue  will  be  more  ftrongby  glory  and  fame,  as  heat  is  encrealed  y 
reflexion:  But  this  denyes  the  fuppofition,  but  doth  not  redargue  the 
Fallax.  The  Reprehenfion  is  this ,  be  it  granted  that  virtue  (  efpeci- 
ally  fuch  as  is  joyned  with  labour  and  confM)  would  not  be  chofen 
but  for  her  concomitants.  Fame  and  Opinion  3  yet  it  follows  not  that 

an  appetite  and  chief  Motive  to  virtue,  fhould  not  be  real,  and  for  it 
•  felfi 


i 
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felf,  for  Fame  may  be  only  caufaimpulfiv a,  or  (me  qua  non ,  and  not  a 
caule  Conftituent  or  Efficient.  For  example,  if  there  were  twoHorles, 
whereof  the  one  would  perform  with  good  fpeed,  without  the  (pur  3 
but  the  other  with  the  (pur  would  far  exceed  the  performance  of  the 
former  5  this  latter  (I  fupppofe)  will  bear  away  the  prize,  and  be  judg’d 
to  be  the  better  Horfe  3  and  it  will  not  move  any  man  of  found  judge¬ 
ment  to  (ay,  Tufi)  the  life  of  this  Horfe,  is  but  in  the  fpur  :  for  feeing  the 
ordinary  inftrument  of  Horfemanlhip  is  th efpur,  and  that  it  is  no  mat¬ 
ter  of  impediment  or  burden  3  the  Horje  is  not  to  be  lefs  accounted  of, 
which  will  not  do  well  without  the  fpur :  nor  is  that  other  which  with¬ 
out  the  fpur  will  do  great  matters,  therefore  to  be  reckoned  the  better, 
but  the  more  delicate.  So  in  like  manner,  Glory  and  Honour  are  the 
Goads  and  fpurs  to  virtue  3  and  though  virtue  would  fomewhat  languilh 
without  them,  yet  fincethey  be  always  at  hand  to  attend  virtue,  even 
when  they  are  not  invited  5  there  is  no  impeachment  but  that  virtue 
may  be  defired  for  it  felf  3  and  therefore  the  Polition,  That  the  note  of 
a  thing  chofenfor  Opinion  and  not  for  Truths  is  this  3  That  if  a  man  thought 
that  wbat  he  doth,  Jhould  nevereome  to  lights  he  would  never  have  dona 
it  3  is  reprehended. 

’  -  '  '•  <  jfr/J  *2.  '  .  •  *  ’ 

The  Colour. 

1 1  What  is  pur  chafed  by  our  own  indufiry  and  virtue ,  is  a  greater  Good  5 
what  is  derived  upon  us,  from  the  benefit  of  others ,  or  from  the  induU 
gence  of  Fortune,  is  a  leffer  Good . 

The  reafons  are  thefe?  Firjl  in  refpcff  of  future  Hopes,  becaufe  in  the 
favour  of  other /,  or  the  good  winds  of  fortune,  we have  no  flate  or  certain* 
tys>  in  our  own  endeavours  or  abilities  we  have .  So  when  they  have  pro¬ 
cured  us  one  good  fortune,  we  have  the  lame  inftruments  ready  for 
a  newpurcha(e3  nay  by  cuftom  and  (uccefs,  ftronger  than  before,  se - 
condly  becaufe  thefe  Properties  which  we  enjoy  by  the  benefit  of  others ,  we 
are  debtors  to  others  for  them  3  whereas  what  we  derive  from  our  felves , 
brings  no  burden  with  it,  nor  draws  upon  us  an  obligation  to  another .  A* 
gain,  if  the  Divine  Providence  confer  a  favour  upon  us,  it  impor¬ 
tunes  a  kind  of  Retribution  towards  the  goodnefs  of  God,  which  ftings 
b  f  ungracious  and  wicked  men  3  whereas  in  that  other  kind  of  happinefs, 
that  of  the  Prophet  commonly  falls  out,  Theyrejoyce  and  triumph  3  they 
f aerifice  unto  their  net,  and  burn  incenfe  unto  their  drag .  Thirdly  becaufe , 
that  which  cometh  unto  us  without  our  own  abilities,yieldeth  not  that 
commendation  and  reputation.  For  Actions  of  great  Felicity  draw 
pro.M.  wonder,  not  praile  3  as  Cicero  faid  to  C<efar .  gu#  miremur  habemur, qu<z 
Marcel.  Uudemus  expeffamus .  Fourthly .  becaufe  the  purchafes  of  our  own  in- 
duftry  are  joyned  commonly  with  labour  and  ftrife,  which  makes  the 
fruition  of  our  defires  more  pleafant,  as  faith  Solomon ,  Suavis  cibus  a 
venatm 

The  Reprehenfion . 

BUt  there  are  four  Contre-Colours  which  encline  the  cafe  to  the  con¬ 
trary  Part,  and  may  be  as  Reprehenfions  to  the  former  Colours , 

Firjb 
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Firji  becaufe  Felicity  feems  to  be  a  Teal  and  chara&er  of  Divine  favour  5 
and  accordingly  begets  both  confidence  and  alacrity  in  our  f elves  3  and  re- 
fpetf  and  authority  from  others:  And  this  Felicity  comprehends  many 
calualties,  whereunto  the  power  and  providence  of  a  man  cannot  a-  n 
fpire.  As  when  C&fdr  encouraging  the  Sayler,  faid  Csfarem  portas  & 
fortunam  ejus  3  but  if  he  had  faid,  Ceefarem  portas  &  virtutem  ejus ,  it 
had  been  a  cold  comfort  againft  a  tempeft.  Secondly  becaufe  that  fitch 
things  as  proceed  from  virtue  and  indufiry ,  are  imitable ,  and  fcafable  by 
others  to  be  praUifed  3  whereas  Felicity  is  a  thing  inimitable, and  a  Fr eroga- 
tive  of  Come  few fin^ular  perfons.  Wherefore  we  generally  fee, that  things 
of  Nature  are  preferr’d  before  things  of  Art,  becaufe  they  be  inimitable; 
jfor  what  is  imitable  is  in  effedt  Proftitute  and  common.  Thirdly  the  Re - 
venues  of  Felicity,  feem  to  be  no  pur  chafe  of  our  own,  but  a  Donative  from 
others  :  but  what  is  acquired  by  our  own  proper  virtue  is,  as  it  were,  bought 
at  a  price .  Whereupon  Plutarch  faith  elegantly  of  the  Arts  of  Timole- 
on,  a  man  of  all  men  moft  fortunate,  compared  with  the  A<3s  of  Agefi- 
laus  and  Epaminondas  who  lived  in  the  fame  Age,  That  they  were  like 
Homers  verfes ,  "which  as  they  excelled  in  other  points,  fo  they  feem  d  to 
have  an  eafic  native  jlide  in  them  and  to  be  conduced  by  a  happy  Genius . 
Fourthly  becaufe  what  falls  out  beyond  hope  and  expe&ation,  injinuates  it 
felf  more  fweetly ,  and  with  greater  delight,  into  the  minds  of  men ,  but 
this  cannot  be  incident  to  thofe  things,  which  proceed  from  our  own 
care  and  compals. 

The  Colour/ 

•f  '1  • 

12  <d  ‘What  confijls  of  many  and  divided  parts,  is  greater  than  that  which 
«  confijls  of  few  Parts,  and  is  more  entire  3  for  all  things  confidered  by 
cc  parts  feem  greater:  wherefore  both  plurality  of  parts  hath  afijew  of 
cc  Magnitude  3  and  the  fame  Plurality  works  more  fir  ongly,  if  it  be  prey 
cc Jented  unto  us  without  order  3  for  it  inducet h  a  refembUnce  of  Infinity, 
cc  and  hinders  Comprehension» 

This  Colour  feems  a  fallax,  at  firft  fight  very  palpable :  for  not  the 
Plurality  of  Parts  alone,  but  the  Majority, may  make  the  total  Greater  3 
yet  neverthelefs  the  Colour  many  times  carryes  the  imagination  away  3 
yea  it  deceives  fenfe.  F  or  it  leems  to  the  ey  e,  a  fhorter  diftance  of  way, 
if  it"  be  all  dead  and  continued,  fo  as  nothing  intercurr  which  may  break 
the  fight  3  than  in  fuch  a  coaft  or  quarter,  where  there  are  Trees  and 
Buildings,  and  other  marks,  which  may  meafure  and  Divide  the  fpace. 

So  when  a  great  Monied«man  hath  divided  and  diftributed  his  chefts. 
and  bags  into  feveral  anddiftindt  rooms,  he  feemeth  to  himfelf  richer 
than  he  was.  Therefore  a  way  to  Amplify  any  -  thing,,  is  to  break  f 
to  many  Parts ,  and  to  handle  every  part  feverally  by  it  felf.  And  this, 
again  will  more  fill  the  imagination,  if  it  be  done  promifeuoully  and 
without  order  3  for  confufion  raifeth  an  opinion  of  multitude  3  fo  what 
are  prefented  and  propounded  in  order,  both  feem  to  be  more  hmte5and 
demonftrate  that  nothing  is  left  out,  but  all  is  there ;  whereas  on  the 
contrary,  whatfoever  things  are  reprefented  confufedly,  are  not  only 
thought  to  be  more  numerous  in  themfelves  3  but  they  leave  a  iuipici'ors 
that  more  might  be  faid  than  is  exprefled,  - 
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The  Reprehenfion. 

'T'He  Fallax  of  this  Colour  is.  Firfl  when  a  man  doth  over-conceive ,  or 
prejuclicate  of  the  greatnefi  of  any  thing ,  comprehending  it  beyond  the 
true  limits  of  Magnitude  }  for  then  the  breaking  of  it  will  make  it  feem  lefi\ 
audreffifietbatfalfe  opinion^  and  prefent  the  objeft  in  its  native  verity , 
and  not  with  amplification.  Wherefore  ifa  man  be  in  ficknefs  or  in  pain, 
the  time  will  Teem  longer  to  him  without  a  Clock  or  an  Hour-gIafs,than 
if  it  were  meafured  with  them  :  for  if  the  weary  fomenefs,  and  vexation 
of  a  difeafe,  make  the  time  feem  longer  than  in  truth  it  is  }  yet  the  com¬ 
putation  of  time  reforms  that  miftake,  and  makes  it  fhorter  than  that 
erroneous  opinion  conceived  it  to  be.  So  in  a  dead  Plain  (whereof  e- 
ven  now  we  gave  a  contrary  inftance)  it  fometimes  falls  out  }  for  though 
at  firft  the  eye  preconceiv’d  the  way  fhorter,  becaufe  it  was  undivided, 
yet  if  upon  this  fuppofition,  an  opinion  poffefs  the  imagination  of  a  far 
fhorter  fpace  of  ground  than  it  proves  to  be,  the  fruftrajing  of  that  vain 
conceit,  makes  it  feem  longer  than  the  truth.  Therefore  if  any  man 
defire  to  humour  and  fecond  the  falfe  opinion  ofanother,  touching  the 
greatnefi  of  any  thing,  let  him  beware  of  diftributions,  and  breaking  it 
in  feveral  confiderations,  but  let  him  out  of  hand  extol  the  matter  en¬ 
tire,  and  in  the  grofs.  Secondly  this  Colour  deceives  when  the  Diflributi - 
on  is  dill  rafted  or  fcattered ,  or  is  not  prefented  entire ,  or  doth  not  at  once 
objett  it  felf  to  the  fight .  Therefore  if  flowers  in  a  Garden  be  divided 

into  feveral  beds,  they  will  fhew  more  than  if  they  were  all  growing  in» 
one  bed  }  fo  the  Beds  be  within  a  plot  that  they  be  the  objed  of  view 
at  once}  otherwife,  union  is  of  more  force  in  this  cafe  than  fcattered 
diftribution.  Therefore  their  Revenues  feem  greater,  whofe  Lands  and 
Livings  lie  together  in  one  fhire }  for  if  they  were  difperfed,  they  would 
not  fall  fo  eafily  within  notice  and  comprehenfion.  Thirdly  this  Colour 
deceives  in  refpeft  of  the  dignity  of  unify  above  multitude  5  for  all  comp  opti¬ 
on  is  a  fure  marp  of  deficiency  0  in  particularities fever  ally  confideredywhich 
thus  pieces  out  one  thing  with  the  addition  of  another . 

'  • 

Et  qu£  non  profun t  fingula^multa  juvant. 

t'.  ,  *  t  r 

Luk.io.  And  therefore  Mary  had  chofen  the  better  part}  Martha ,  Martha ,  at- 
offop.  tendis  ad  plurima^  unum Jufficit.  Hereupon  dfop,  framed  the  fable  of 
the  Fox  and  the  Cat.  The  Fox  bragged  what  a  number  of  fhifts  and  devi¬ 
ces  he  had  to  get  from  the  Hounds  }  the  Cat  faid  ffte  had  but  one  only  way  to 
trujl  to ,  which  was  this  }  fi?e  had  a  poor  flender  faculty  in  climbing  up  a 
tree:  which  yet  in  proof  was  a  furer  guard  then  all  Vulpone  s  policies  and 
ftratagems:  whereof  the  proverb  grew,  multa  novit  Vulpes ,  fed  Felis  ti¬ 
num  magnum^  the  Fox  knows  many  pradices,  but  the  Cat  one  fpecial } 
one  that  will  help  at  a  dead  lift.  And  in  the  Moral  of  this  Fable  it 
it  comes  likewife  to  pafs  ,  that  a  potent  and  faithful  Friend ,  is 
a  furer  Card  at  a  pinch  than  all  the  riots  and  Policies  of  a  mans 
own  wit . 

And  thefe  (hall  fuffice  for  example  :  we  have  an  infinite  nnmber  more 
of  Colours ,  of  this  nature,  which  we  collected  in  our  youth}  but 

without 
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without  their  illuftrations  and  Reprehenfions  ,  which  at  this  time  We 
have  now  leifure  to  perfed  and  digeft  $  wherefore  we  thought  it  in¬ 
congruous  to  expofe  thofe  Colours  naked,  without  their  Illuftrations  $ 
feeing  thefe  other  come  abroad  attired.  Yet  thns  much  in  the  mean 
time  we  admonifh,  that  this  branch  of  knowledge,  in  our  judgement, 
whatfoever  it  may  feem,  is  of  no  contemptible  confequence ,  but  a 
matter  of  high  price  and  ufe,  as  that  which  participates  both  oi  Primi- 
five,  Philofophy ,  of  Policy ,  and  of  Rhethorick,  Thus  much  of  popular 
marks,  or  of  the  Colours  of  Good  a nd  Evil  in  apparence ,  as  well  fimple  as 

comparative ,  - 

III.  A  fecond  colledion,which  appertains  to  a  ready  provifton ,  or pre - 
pavatory  flore ,  is  that  which  Cicero  intimates  (as  we  hav.e  noted  before  theta 
In  Logic  If)  where  he  gives  it  in  Precept,  that  we  have  Common-places  rerum;1 
in  ready  preparation  argued  and  handled  Pro  and  Contra  $  fuch  as  are,  3 
For  the  words  and  letters  of  Law ,  for  the  fence  and  mind  of  Lavo ,  and 
the  like.  And  we  extend  this  Precept  to  other  things  alfo  5  as  that 
it  may  be  applied  ,  not  only  to  Judicial  Forms  5  but  to  Delibera¬ 
tive  and  Demonstrative  alfd.  Generally  this  is  it  we  would  have  done  5 
namely,  that  we  have  all  places ,  whereof  there  is  more  frequent  ufe 
(whether  we  refpett  Probations  and  Confutations ,  or  Perfwafions  and  Dip- 
fwaCtons ,  or  Praifes  and  Vituperations  3)  dudied  and  meditated  before¬ 
hand  ,  and  the  fame  extolfd  and  deprelfed  by  the  highed  drains  of 
Wit  and  Invention  5  and  perverfely  wrefted,  as  it  were,  of  purpofe  ut¬ 
terly  beyond  Truth.  And  in  our  opinion  the  manner  of  this  Colle - 
Qton  ,  as  well  for  ufe  as  for  brevity,  would  be  the  bed,  if  fiich  common¬ 
places,  and  feeds  of  feveral  Arguments  were  abridg’d  and  cad  up  into 
lome  brief  and  acute  fentences,  as  into  Skains  or  Bottoms  of  Thread 
'to  be  drawn  out ,  and  unwinded  into  larger  Difcourfes  as  occafion 
Ihould  be  prefented.  A  Collection  in  this  nature  we  find  in  Seneca,  but  Sen.  Con- 
in  fuppofitions  only, or  Cafes.  Of  this  fort(in  regard  we  have  many  ready  tro* 
prepared )  we  thought  good  to  fet  down  Tome  of  them  for  example: 

Thefe  we  call  Antitheta  Rerum , 

\  sV  .  - 

v  *  •  _  „  •  *  % 

.  r-1  v  ‘v  ViV •.  ■  .  v*  W'-‘  *♦ 

»  x  ‘  .  fr  f  1  *  3 

Examples  of  the  Antitheta. 


NOBILITY.  I. 


Pto. 

Hey  whofe  veHueis  altogether 
deriv'd  from  the Jlocfethefe 
not  only  have  not  a  will, but 
want  a  power  to  be  Wicked , 

Nobility  is  a  Garland  of  Bays , 
wherewith  time  Crowns  men . 

We  reverence  Antiquity  even  in 
dead  Monuments  ,  how  much  more 
in  living , 


Contra. 

Obility  feldom  fprirgs  from 
Vertue  5  Vertue  more  fel¬ 
dom  from  Nobility, 

Nobles  by  birth  more  often  ufe  the 
intercession  of  their  Anceftors  for 
Pardon ,  than  their  fuffrage  for  Ho¬ 
nours,  . 

The  zndipry  of  new  riftng  men  is 
oftentimes  fuch,  as  Nobles  compar'd 
with  them  arc  but  Statues. 
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if  yon  regard  not  the  Honour  of  an  Nobles  by  bloody  look  too  often  back, 
ancient  Houfe  :  Then  what  difference  in  the  courfe^  which  is  the  quality 
will  there  be  between  the  Race  of  of  an  ill  Racer • 

Men ,  and  the  Race  of  Beafls 

Nobility  removes  Vertue  from  En¬ 
vy  3  recommends  it  to  Grace  and 
Favour . 

BEAUTY.  II. 

fA  i» 

Pro;  Contfa. 

Reformed  perfons  commonly  have  Vertue  is  like  a  rich  S tone 3  bejk 
their  revenge  of  Nature.  plain  fet. 

Vertue  is  nothing  elfe  but  inward  What  a  fair  vejlment  is  to  a  de< 
Beauty  3  and  Beauty  nothing  elfe  but  formed  Body ,  the  fame  is  a  comely  Bo+ 
an  outward  Vertue .  dy  to  a  deformed  Mind • 

Deformed  perfons  feek  to  refcue  They  ufually  are  of  no  great  parts^ 
themfelves  from  fcoMj  by  malice  and  whom  Beauty  commendeth  or  mo ** 
boldnefs •  ,  veth. 

Beauty  makes  Vertues  Jhine 3  vices 
bluff. 


YOUTH,  in. 

-  .  i  .  .  w  kj  v  *  .  y  *  -•  s  1  1  ■ .  c 

Pro,  Contra. 

Ourffrft  cogitations ,  and  the  conn-  Youth  is  the  field  of  Repentance y 

fels  of  Touth Jlream  more  divinely *  There  is  in  Tcruth  an  inbred  difl 

Old  men  are  more  wife  for  them -  ejleem  of  the  Authority  of  Age0  that 
felves ,  than  they  are  for  others  and  every  one  may  grow  wife  at  his  own 
the  Repub.  peril. 

If  it  could  be  made  vifible 3  Old  Thofe  Counfels  to  which  Time  was 
age  doth  more  deform  the  mind  than  not  call’d ,  Time  will  not  ratifie. 
the  body.  In  old  men  Venus  is  changed  in* 

Old  men  fear  all  things  fave  the  to  the  Graces. 

Gods. 

' 

HEALTH.  IV.  '  '  7! 

#  1 

Pro.  Contra. 

The  regard  of  Health  makes  the  Often  to  recover  healthy  is  often  to 
Mind  humble 5  and  obfequious  to  ike  grow  young  again . 

Body.  Indilpofition  of  Health  is  a  com - 

A  found  Body  is  the  Souls  Hoft,  mon  excnfe^  hither  we  fly  even  when 
*  but  ajickjy  her  Jay  lor.  we  are  well. 

Nothing  fo  promotes  the  fumm  of  Health  unites  the  Soul  and  the 
Bufinefs,  as  a  profperous flate  of  Bo-  Body  in  too  ftriSt  a  league, 
dy  3  but  o?2  the  contrary ,  a fickjy  con -  The  Couch  hath  govern’d  mighty 

flitution  makes  too  many  Holy-days .  Empires  3  and  Litter  mighty  Armies 

WIFE 


I 
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WIFE  and  CHILDREN; 


Pro. 

Charity  to  the  Commonwealth  3 
begins  at  a  private  Family , 

Wife  and  Children  are  a  kind  of 
Difcipline  of  Humanity  \  but  un¬ 
married  men  are  cruel  and  hard¬ 
hearted. 

Single  life  and  aChildlefs ftate3are 
good  for  nothing  but  for  flight, 

>  He  that  procreates  no  Children  3 
facrificeth  to  Death, 

They  that  are  happy  in  all  other 
things  3  are  commonly  unfortunate  in 
their  Children  :  left  being  men  they 
Jhould  approach  too  near  to  a  condi * 
tion  Divine, 


Contra; 

He  that  hath  Wife  and  Children s 
hath  given  Hoff  ages  to  Fortune, 
Generation  and  IJfue  are  Humane 
AUs  y  Creation  and  its  Worky  are 
Aids  Divine, 

IJfue  is  the  Eternity  of  Beafts3 
Fdme  0  Merit i \  and  wholefome  Pre¬ 
cept  s3  the  Eternity  of  Men, 
Oeconomical  refpeffs  many  times 
fupplant  Political  Duties, 

To  feme  Natures  the  Fortune  of 
Priamus  is  acceptable 0  who  furvivd 
his  whole  Pofterity, 


/ 


RICHES.  VI. 


Pro. 


,/f 


Contra. 


They  defpife  Riches  Jthat  difpair  of 
them. 

An  envy  conceiv'd  againft  Riche s0 
hath  extolled  Vertue  to  a  Deity, 
Whilft  Philofopers  call  in  doubt 
whether  all  things  are  to  be  referrd 
to  Vertue  or  Pleafure  $  fnrvey  the  in - 
flruments  of  them  both, 

Vertue ,  by  means  of  Riches 3  is  con¬ 
verted  into  a  common  good. 

All  other  kinds  of  Good  have  a 
provincial  command 0  only  Riches  a 
general. 


.  T  *  ‘4  ;A*\’ 

Of  great  Riches ,  there  is  either 
a  cuftody  3  or  a  difpenfatjon  3  or  a 
fame  5  but  no  Jo  lid  nfe. 

Do  you  notjee  what  feigned  prifes 
dre  fet  upon  little  Stones,  and  fuck 
kind  of  Rarities 3  that  there  may  be 
fome  ufe  made  of  great  Riches  f 
Many3  whilft  they  have  entertain'd 
an  opinion  that  all  things  might  be 
bought  with  their  moneys  have  in 
this  conceit  3  fir  ff  fold  th.emfelves, 

I  cannot  call  Riches  better  than 
the  Baggage  of  Vertue  5  for  they  are 
both  necejfary  to  Virtue 5  andyet  com - 
berfome 0  hindring  the  March, 

Riches  are  a  good  Hand-maid^  but 
theworft  Miff  refs. 


HONOURS.  VIL 

pro#  *  Contra. 

Honours  are  not  fufir ages  of  Ty -  Whilft  we  fee  4  Honours 0  we  looft 

rants 9  but  of  Divine  Providence >  liberty. 

Honours  make  both  Vertues  and  Honours  commonly  give  men  d 
Vices  confpicuons  5  therefore  thofe  power  over  thoj'e  things ,  wherein 
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they  excite ,  thefe  they  reprefs. 

No  man  can  tell  what  proficie  nee 
he  hath  made  in  the  Race  of  Vertue , 
tinleff  Honours  afford  him  an  open 
Field. 

The  motion  of  Vertue  as  of  other 
things ,  is  violent  to  its  place ,  calm 
in  its  place  3  and  the  place  of  V er - 
tue  is  Honour . 


the  bell  condition  is,  not  to  will  3 
the  next  not  to  can . 

The  flairs  to  Honours  are  sleep, 
the  Jlanding  flippery ,  the  regrejs  a 
downfal. 

They  that  are  in  great  place  had 
need  to  borrow  other  mens  opinion 
to  t hin k,themfe Ives  happy . 


EMPIRE.  VIII. 


Pro. 

tt 

it  is  a  great  bleffing  to  enjoy  Hap- 
pinefs  5  but  to  have  the  power  to 
confer  it  on  others,  is  far  greater. 

Kings  are  rather  likg  ftars  than 
men  3  for  they  have  a  powerful  in¬ 
flux  upon  all  men,  and  upon  times 
themfelves. 

To  refill  God’s  vicegerents, is  not 
only  the  guilt  of  Treafon,but  a  kind 
of  Theomachie, 


Contra. 

tVhat  a  miferable  ftate  is  it,  to 
have  a  few  things  to  defire,  infinite 
things  to  fear  ! 

Princes  are  like  heavenly  bodies 
which  have  much  veneration,  but 
no  reft . 

None  of  Humane  condition  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Banquet  of  the  Gods s 
but  to  his  reproach , 


PRAISE,  REPUTATION.  IX. 

*  t 


Pro.’ 

Praifes  are  the  reflexed  Beams  of 
Vert  he. 

That  praife  is  an  Honour  which 
comes  from  voices  freely  conferred. 

Many  States  confer  Honours  5  but 
Praifes  are  every  where  the  Attri¬ 
butes  of  Liberty « 

The  voice  of  the  people  hath  fome 
divinenefs  in  it  3  elfe  how  jhould  fo 
many  men  agree  to  be  of  one  mind  ? 

Ton  need  not  wonder  if  the  com- 
munalty  fpeal {  more  truly  than  the 
Nobility  jfor  they  fpeak^more  fafely. 


Pro, 

t  r 

Fame  is  a  better  Nuncio  than  ft 
Judge. 

What  hath  a  good  man  to  do  with 
the  dull  approbation  of  the  vulgar  £ 

Fame  like  a  River  bears  up  things 
light  and  fwoln  5  drowns  things 
weighty  and folid . 

The  loweft  vertues  draw  praife 
from  the  common  people  3  the  mid¬ 
dle  vertues  work,  them  Aftonifb - 
ment  or  Admiration  3  but  of  the 
higheft  Vertues  they  have  no  fence 
or  perceiving  at  all. 

Praife  proceeds  more  out  of  a  bra¬ 
very  than  out  of  merit  5  and  happens 
rather  to  vain  and  windy  perfons, 
than  to  perfons fubftantial  and  folid,, 


NATURE.  X. 

c 

T 

Pro.  Contrat 

The  Progrefs  of  Cuftom  is  Arith-  Mens  thoughts  are  according  to 
metical  3  of  Nature  Geometrical,  Nature  3  their  words  according  to 

As 


fr 
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As  taws  are  to  Cufiom  in  Civil 
States ,  fo  is  Nature  to  Cufiom  in 
every  particular  perfon. 

Cufiom  againfi  Nature  is  a  kind 
of  Tyranny 5  and  is  quickjy  and  upon 
light  occafion  opprejfcd. 


Precept  5  but  their  deeds  according 
to  cufiom . 

Naturk  if  a  kind  of  Pedant  j  Cu~ 
fiom  a  Magifirate . 


\w, 


v 


c; 


FORTUNE.  XI. 

•’  Y\  t  \  .  • ,  '  V'  i  f-  \\  • 


.  \  V  ^  vjy.v** 

v  * 


Pro, 


si  A 


Contra. 


Ouvert  and  Apparent  vertues  bring 
forth  praife  •,  fecret  and  hidden 
vertues  bring  forth  fortune. 

Vertues  of  duty  bring  forth  praifej 
vertues  of  ability  bring  forth  for¬ 
tune. 

The  way  of  Fortune  is  like  the 
Milken  way  in  the  skfe  5  which  is 
a.  meeting  or  knot  of  certain  fmall 
obfcure  vertues  without  a  name. 

Fortune  is  to  be  honour'd  and  re - 
fpefted j  and  it  be  but  for  her  daugh¬ 
ters  confidence  and  reputation. 


The  folly  of  one  man 3  is  the  for* 
tune  of  another . 

InForfune  this  I  may  chiefly  com = 
Mends  that  being  (he  makes  no  ele¬ 
ct  ion  3  foe  gives  no  protection. 

Men  of  place  and  quality  while 
they  decline  the  envy  of  their  own 
vertues  j  have  been  found  among 
the  worfijippers  of  Fortune. 


LIFE.  XII. 


Pro. 

it  is  afoolifi)  and  prepofierous  of*, 
fe&ions  to  love  the  Accejfories  of 
life3  more  than  life  it  felf. 

A  full  courfe  is  better  than  a 
Jhort  5  a  fair  advantage  to  all  things 
yea  even  to  vertue . 

Without  a  good  fpacious  compafs 
of  life ,  we  can  neither  fully  perfect , 
nor  learn 5  nor  repent . 

I 


Contra. 

The  Philofophers ,  whitfi  they  raifi 
fo  great  preparations  agatnfi  Deaths 
have  made  it  but  appear  more  terri - 
lie. 

Men  fear  Death  becaufe  they  know 
it  not  3  ds  Children  far  the  dark . 

'  Ton  can  find  no  paffeon  in  the 
mind  of  mart  fo  weak3  which  if  it 
bt  but  a  little  prefix  mdfiers  not  the 
fear  of  death. 

To  be  willing  to  die  3  not  only  a 
valiant  man 3  or  a  miferable  man 
mays  or  A  wife  d  h ut  even  a  fasti¬ 
dious  man  0  and  a  coward  may  do 
as  much. 


Y.V.U- v.  Vi  vV 

,  _  „ .v  ,  v  «-  +*'<'*  t\ut 
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SUPERSTITION.  XIII. 

■  %8  -  ■  l  '■  ; 

Pro. 


They  that  err  out  of  a  well  meant 
%eal,  may  not  be  approved,  but  yet 
may  be  beloved . 

Mediocrities  dre  due  to  Moral 
vertues  3  extremities  to  divine • 

A  fuperfiitious  man  is  a  religious 
Pormalijt. 

Ifhould  fooner  believe  all  the  Fa¬ 
bulous  wonders  of  any  Religon,than 
that  this  univerjal  Frame  was  built 
without  a  Deity . 


K  t  - 


Contra. 

As  it  adds  deformity  unto  an 
Ape j  tobefo  like  a,  mat?  5  fothe  ft- 
militude  of  fupefiition  to  Religion» 
makes  it  more  deform'd. 

took  how  odious  Affectation  is  in 
matters  Civil  3  fo  hateful  is juper - 
Jlition ,  in  matters  Divine . 

tt  were  better  to  have  no  opinion 
of  God  at  all,  than  fuch  an  opinion 
as  is  reproachful  unto  him . 

It  is  not  the  s chool  of  Epicurus 
but  the  Torch  of  the  Stoicks  that 
hath  perturbed  ancient  States. 

It  cannot  come  into  the  mind  of 
man  to  be  a  mere  Atheiji  in  Opini¬ 
on  3  but  your  great  Hypocrites  are 
the  true  Atheifs  ,  who  are  ever 
handling  holy  things,  but  never  re * 
vere  theml 


r 

h  * 


P  R I D  E.  XIV. 


Pro. 


Vride  is  even  with  vices  incom - 
petible  :  And  as  poyfon  is  expelled 
by  poyfon ,  fo  many  vices  are  by 
pride. 

A  fift  nature  becomes  guilty  of 
the  crimes  of  others  3  but  a  proud 

onljof  his  own  >'  froud  \tin 

Tnde  if  tt  afcend  from  contempt  others. frejudiceth  himfelf. 
of  others  to  a  contempt  of  itf elf  at  J  J 

Iffl  is  chang'd  into  Philofophy . 


Contra. 

Pride  is  the  infinuating  Ivie  to 
Vertues ,  and  all  good  Qualities. 

AU  other  vices  are  only  contrary 
to  vertues,  pride  alone  is  contagious „ 
Pride  wants  the  befi  condition  of 
vice,  that  is,  concealment. 


i\\v 


INGRATITUDE.  XV. 


Pro. 

The  guilt  of  ingratitude  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  Ibut  a  too  precife  confi- 
deration  and  inquifition  into  the 
caufe  of  a  benefit  conferred. 

IVhilfi  we  endeavour  to  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  others,  we  neither  perform 


Contra. 

The  crime  of  Ingratitude  is 
not  to  be  repreffed  by  punijh - 
ments,  but  to  referred  over  to  the 
Furies. 

The  obligations  of  benefits  are 
more  frill  than  of  Duties ,  where- 

jutfice 
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jujiice  to  others ,  nor  referve  liber¬ 
ty  to  our  felves. 

IVherethe  valuation  of  a  Benefit 
is  uncertain i  there  the  lefs  thanks 
is  due. 


fore  he  that  is  unthankfull  is  unjufi0 
and  any  thing. 

Such  is  man  s  condition }  no  ?nan 
is  born  to fo  high  a fortune ,  but  that 

he  is  a  debtor  to  the  retribution  both 

.  # 

of  Private  thanky ,  and  perfonalrc « 
venge . 


ENVY.  XVI. 


I  4  *•  !  \  -r 

H  \  * 


\.  1 


m)  iv  0i . . 


Pro. 

A  ,  \  r  \ 

It  is  natural  for  a  man  to  hate  the 
reproach  of  his  Fortune . 

Envy  in  a  fate  is  a  wholfome  0- 
Jlracifm . 


Contra. 

Envy  never  makes  Holy  day. 
Nothing  but  death  reconciles  En¬ 
vy  to  virtue . 

Envy  doth  put  vertue  to  it0  at 
Juno  did  Hercules. 


INCONTINENCE.  XVIF. 


,  Pro.  ' 

Chajlity  may  thankffealoufie  that 
Jlje  is  become  a  virtue . 

He  had  need  be  endued  with  much 
Gravity ,  that  makgs  the  fports  of 
Venus  any  matter  of  Eartyefi. 

Why  do  you  place  either  a  fpare  di¬ 
eter  a  fijew  of  Honefiygr  the  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  Pride ytmongfi  the  virtues  ? 

Of  loves  ,  as  of  wild fowlj  here  is 
no  property  j  but  the  right  ispajl  o * 
iter  with  the  pojfejfion. 


Contra. 

Incontinence  is  one  of  Circes  her 
worjl  transformations . 

Anunchafi  liver  hath  utterly  lojl 
a  reverence  to  himfelf  which  is  the 
bridle  of  afl vice. 

They  that  faith  Paris,  make  beau¬ 
ty  their  wifh ,  lofe0  as  he  dicf  Wifi 
dom  and  Honour.  y*  ; 

Alexander  fed  upon  no  popular 
truth ,  when  hefaid ,  that fieep  and 
lujl  were  the  earners  of  Death . 


v* : 


CRUELTY. 

*  •*  *  *  V 


XVIII. 


LZ 


ro,. 


• '  .  t  V 


c  No  virtue  is  fo  often h 

*  v  V' 


as  cle - 

.  .A  . 


mency . 

Cruelty  if  it  proceed  from  revenge , 
it  is jujiice  5  if  from  Peril  it  is  wifi 


Contra. 

He  that  delights  in  blood ,  is  ei¬ 
ther  a  wild  beajl  or  a  F ury. 

Cruelty  to  a  Good  manfeems  to  be 
but  a  Fable ,  and  fome  Tragi  calfittt - 
on. 


He  that  fijews  mercy  to  his  enemy , 
denyes  it  to  himfelf. 

Phlebotomy  is  not  more  neceffary 
in  the  Body  Natural ,  than  it  is  in 
the  body  Politick. 


I 


I 
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V A  IN-GLORY.  XIX. 


*  Pro. 

He  that  feehj  his  own  prdife  0 
withal feeky  the  profit  of  others . 

He  that  is  fo  referv’d 0  as  to  re¬ 
gard  nothing  that  is  forreign  3  it 
may  be  fufpetted  0  that  he  will  ac¬ 
count  publicly  affairs 0  forreign  im¬ 
pertinences  .  - 

Such  Difpofitions  as  have  a  com¬ 
mixture  of  Levity  in  them 3  more 
eafily  undertake  a  public  ^charge. 


Contra. 

Vain-glorious  perfons  are  always 
fattious  5  lyers 3  inconstant  5  over¬ 
doing. 

Thrafo  is  Gnatho’sprey. 

It  is  a  fijame  for  a  Lover  to  make 
fuit  to  the  hand-maid  3  but  Praife  is 
vertues  hand-maid • 


JUSTICE.  XX. 


Pro. 

Kingdoms  and  " States  are  only 
the  appendices  of  JuJiice  :  for  if 
Jufiice  otherwife  could  be  executed \ 
there  would  be  no  need  of  them . 

It  is  the  effeti  of  Juft  ice ,  that 
man  is  to  man  a  God  0  and  not  a 
Wolf 

Though  JuJiice  cannot  extirpate 
Vice  3  yet  it  repreffeth  it  from  do- 
ftjjz  hurt • 

*  \ 

-  h 


.  •  \  , 

‘iVv>  ,i  ; 


.'v* 1  ** 


i  Y 


v.  \ . 

■  j  v 


Y 


*-\nev' 


■ » 


'  * 


*  V 


.  • ) 


Contra. 

If  this  be  to  be  juft 5  hot  to  do  to 
another  what  you  would  not  hav6 
done  to  your  felf  3  then  is  mercy 
JuJiice . 

If  we  muft  give  every  one  his 
due 3  then  Jurely  pardon  to  Huma - 
nity . 

What  tell  you  me  of  equity  when 
to  a  wife  man  all  things  are  un¬ 
equal  ? 

Do  but  confider  what  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  guilty  was  in  the  Roman 
State  3  and  then  fay  JuJiice  is  not 
for  the  Republick, • 

The  common  JuJiice  of  States  is 
as  a  Vhilofopher  in  Court  3  that  ^ 
it  makes  only  for  a  reverential  re- 
fpeft  of  fitch  as  bear  Rule .  „ .  ° 


'•VU 


‘  t'  •  i  -»V|  4  \  ■»  \  -  f*  J  J  \ 


FORTITUDE.  XXI. 

,  *  v  v.  t  V»\  a)  4  w 


-I  > 


Pro,  ...  ,  Contra.  . 

*  >  c  ;  .1 i  ' 

"Nothing  but  fear  is  terrible .  That's  a  goodly  vertue  to  be 

There  is  nothing  folid  in  plea -  willing  to  dye ,  fo  you  may  be  furt 

fure 3  nor  affur  d  in  vertue 3  where  to  kill» 
fear  difquiets . 


He 
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He  that  confronts  dangers  with 
open  eyes,  that  he  may  receive 
the  charge  ■,  niarkg-th  how  to  avoid 

the  fame .  , 

All  other  vertuest  free  us  from 
the  Dominion  of  Vice  }  only  lor- 
titude  from  the  Dominion  of  For - 
tune* 


That’s  a  goodly  vertue  furejwhich 
even  drunkynnejs  may  induce. 

He  that  is  prodigal  of  his  open 
lif$9  will  not  fpare  the  life  of  ano- 

\Wh\  ,  ,V. 

Fortitude  &  a  vertue  of  the  Iron. 
Age. 


tempeeian  c  e.  XX1T. 


■■■  V,  U  Vj\ 


N  V  Vt 


Pro. 

To  abftain  and  to  fuftain.,  are 
vertues  proceeding  commonly  from 
the  fame  habit . 

'Uniformities  0  concords  3  and 
meafures  of  motion s3  are  things  ce- 
lejlial 5  and  the  characters  of  Eter¬ 
nity.  ' 

Temperance  as  wholefome  colds  , 
concentrate  and  firengthen  the ^ 
forces  of  the  Mind. 

Too  exquifite  and  voandrtng 
fenfes  3  had  need  of  Narcotic  kj 5 
and  fo  Ukewife  wandring  ajfeffi* 
ons. 


Contra. 

.  ;  ,  T  .  •  • 

I  liky  thefe  negative  ver¬ 
ities  3  for  they  argue  Innocence  not 
Merit. 

That  mind  languijheth  which  is 
not : fometimes  fpirited  by  excefi. 

I  like  thofe  vertues  which  induce 
the  vivacity  of  Aflion 3  and  not  the 
dulnefi  of  Pajfion. 

When  you fet  down  the  equal  tem¬ 
pers  of  the  mind 5  yon  fet  down  but 
few  a,  nam  pauperis  eft  numerari 
pecus. 

"  Thefe  Stoicifms  (  not  to  ufe  that 
fo  you  may  not  defire  5  not  to  defire 
that fo  you  may  not  fear )  are  the  re- 
folutions  of  pufillanimoHS  3  and  di * 
JlruJiful  natures . 


CONSTANCY.  XXIIL 


Pro. 

Conftancy  is  the  foundation  of 
vertue. 

He  is  ami fer  able  man  that  hath 
no  perception  of  his  future  (late0what 
it  (hall  or  may  be. 

Seeing  man  s  judgement  is  fo 
wea as  that  he  cannot  be  confiant 
to  things  5  let  him  at  leajl  be  true  to 
himfelf  and  to  his  own  defigns. 

ConFlancj  gives  reputation  even 
to  vice. 

if  to  the  Inconfiancy  of  Fortune 
We  add  alfo  the  inconfiancy  of 
mind  3  in  what  mazes  oj  darknefi 
do  we  live . 


Contra. 

I  •'  i 

Conflancy  like  a  fullen-fe  If -will'd 
Forterefis  drives  away  many  fruitful 
informations. 

There  is  good  reafon  that  Con¬ 
flancy  fimdd  patiently  endure 
croffes  5  for  commonly  flje  caufeth 
them. 

The  fijort  eft  folly  is  the  heft. 


Cc  2 


Fort  tin® 
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Fortune  is  like  Proteus,  if  you 
perfijl  5  JJje  returns  to  her  true 
fhape. 

MAGNANIMITY.  XXIV. 


c\ 

V. 


Pro. 


Contra. 


When  once  the  mind  hath  pro •  Magnanimity  is  a  vertue  PoeticaL 

pounded  to  it  felf  honourable  ends  5 
then  not  only  vertues  y  but  even  * 
the  Divine  powers  are  ready  to  fe~ 
cond .  i  ii. 

Vertues  fpringing  from  Habit  or 
Precept 0  are  vulgar  $  but  from  the 
end  heroic  aU  -  . 


KNOWLEDGE,  CONTEMPLATION.  XXV. 


Pro. 

That  delight  only  is  according 
to  Nature 0  whereof  there  is  no  fa - 
tiety . 

The  fweetefi  profpeU  is  that  3 
which  looky  into  the  errors  of  0- 
thers0  in  the  vale  below. 

How  pleaftng  and  profitable  a 
thing  is  it 3  to  have  the  orbs  of  the 
mind  concentric k->  with  the  orbs  of 
the  World 4 

All  depraved  ajfe&ions  are  falfe 
valuations  }  but  goodnefs  and  truth 
are  ever  the fame . 


Contra. 

A  contemplative  life  is  a  fpeciom 
fioth . 

To  think  well  is  little  better  than 
to  dream  well. 

The  divine  providence  regards 
the  world  $Jhou  thy  country. 

A  right  Politick  procreates  Con* 
templations . 


LEARNING.  XXVf. 


Pro. 

Reading  is  a  convcrje  with  the 
wife  5  A&ion ,  for  the  mojlpart 3  a 
commerce  with  fools. 

Thofe  Sciences  arc  not  to  be  re * 
puted  altogether  unprofitable  3  that 
arc  of  no  ufe  5  if  they  far  pen  the 
wits  5  and  marfhal  our  conceptions. 


Contra. 

To  be  wife  from  Precept  and 
from  Experience 3  are  two  contrary 
habits  5  Jo  as  he  that  is  accufiomed 
to  the  one^is  inept  for  the  other. 

There  is  many  times  a  vain  ufe  of 
Art^  l efi  there fidould  be  no  ufe. 

this  commonly  is  the  humour  of 
all  Scholars 0  that  they  are  wont  to 
acknowledge  all  they  know  5  but  not 
to  learn  what  tbey  know  not. 


PROMP- 


'I 
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PROMPTITUDE.  XXVII. 


Pro. 

That  is  not  feafonable  wifdont} 
which  is  not  quicksand  nimble. 

He  that  quickjy  errs ,  quickly  re¬ 
forms  his  error . 

He  that  is  wife  upon  deliberation^ 
and  not  upon  prefent  occafion  3  per¬ 
forms  no  great  matter . , 


V 


i  ~ 


i  i  ^  .. 

a  i  u  '-V\ ;  >• 


i  v 


Contra. 

That  wifdom  is  not  far  fetcht  0 
nor  deeply  grounded 5  which  is  ready 
at  hand . 

IVifdom  is  as  a  Vedmentjhat  us 
lightejl 3  which  is  readieji . 

Age  doth  not  ripen  their  wifdoni 3 
whofe  counfels  deliberation  doth 
not  ripen.  ,  > 

What  is  fuddenly  invented ,  fud- 
denly  vanijheth  3  foon  ripe  footi 
rotten . 


Silence  in  matters  of  Secrecy.  XXVIIL 


Pro. 

From  a  filent  man  ,  nothing  is 
conceal'd  3  for  all  is  therefafely  laid 

ttp.  *■>'  >■  •  • » 

He  that  eafily  talks  what  he 
hyto ws j  will  alfo  talk what  h e  kyioWt 
not. 

Myfieries  are  due  to  fecrectes ; 


\  i 


i  'i . 


Contra. 

Alteration  of  Customs  placeth 
the  mind  in  the  darkb  and  makes 
men  go  invifible. 

Secrecy  is  the  vertue  of  a  Confeffor . 

From  a  filent  man  all  things  are 
conceal'd^  becaufe'all  is  repaid  with 
filence. 

A  clofe  man  is  next  to  an  un* 
known  man. 


FACILITY.  XXIX. 


Pro. 


I  like  the  man  that  is  pliant  to 
another's  inclination  3  but  yet  re¬ 
ferves  his  judgement  from flattery. 

He  that  is  flexible  comes  near  ell 
to  the  nature  of  Gold . 


> 


Contra. 

Facility  is  a  weak  privation  of 
judgement. 

The  good  offices  of  facile  natures 
feem  debts  5  their  denials 3  injuries „ 

He  owes  the  thanks  to  himfelf 
that  obtains  any  thing  of  a  facile - 
natur  d  man. 

All  difficulties  prefi  upon  a  too 
accejjible  and  yielding  nature  3  for 
he  ingages  himfelf  in  all. 

Facile  natures  feldom  come  off 
with  credit. 


POPlI- 


4 


\ 
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POPULARITY.  XXX. 


Pro,  :  ■ 

*■  ■  \  \  t  ’  * 

The  fame  things  commonly  pleafe 
wife  men 3  hut  it  is  alfo  a  point  of 
wifdom  5  to  humour  the  changeable 
difpofition  of  fools. 

To  honour  the  people  is  to  be  ho¬ 
noured. 

Men  in  place  ufually  Stand  in 
awe  5  not  of  one  man  ?  hut  the 
multitude. 


Contra. 

He  whofe  nature  rightly  foris 
with  fools  ?  may  himfelf  he  fu - 
fpeCted . 

He  that  hath  the  Art  to  pleafe  the 
people  5  commonly  hath  the  power  to 
raife  the  people. 

No  terms  of  moderation  takes 
place  rhith  the  vulgar. 

To  fawn  on  the  people 3  is  the  low - 
eji  degree  of  Flattery. 


loquacity,  xxxr. 


Pro. 

Silence  argues  a  man  to  he 
jealous 3  either  of  others 5  or  of  him- 

felf  - 

Rejlraint  of  liberty  in  what  kind 
foever  is  an  unhappy  cafe3  hut  the 
warji  of  all  is  that  of  jilence. 

Silence  is  the  vertue  of  fools  j 
where  he  faid  truly  to  a  filent 
man3  If  you  be  wife  you  are  a 
Fool  5  if  you  be  a  Fool  you  are 
wife. 

Silence  like  night  is  fit  for  Trea¬ 
cheries. 

Cogitations  are  like  waters  , 
moft  wholefome  in  the  running 
Bream. 

Silence  is  a  kind  of  folitude. 

He  that  is  filent  proftitutes  him¬ 
felf  to  cenfure. 

Silence  neither  difehargeth  it  felf 
of  Evil  thoughts  3  nor  contributes 
any  good. 


Contra. 

■ 

Silence  adds  grace  and  authority 
to  a  man's  words. 

Silence  like  a  kindly  fleep  re- 
frefheth  wifdom ,  and  fettles  the 
judgement . 

Silence  is  the  Fermentation  of 
our  thoughts. 

Silence  is  the  Jlile  of  wifdom. 

Silence  is  a  candidate  for  Truth* 


>  A 


* 

>'  * 


A 
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1 
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•  DISSIMULATION.  XXXII. 
Pro.  -  Contra. 


Dijimnlation  is  a  compendious 
Wifdom. 

We  are  not  tied  to  fay  the  fame  , 
but  to  intend  the  fame . 

Nakcdnefs  even  in  the  Mind  is 
uncomely . 

DifJimulation  is  both  a  Grace 
and  a  Guard. 

DiJJimulation  is  the  fence  of 
counjels. 

Some  through  their  too  apertfair 
dealing  become  a  prey. 

He  that  carries  all  things  with 
an  open  franknef  deceives  ,  as  he 
that  fo  mew  hat  diffembles  :  for  ma¬ 
ny  either  do  not  comprehend  him, 
or  do  not  believe  him. 

When  we  cannot  thinb^ac  cor  ding 
to  the  verity  of  things,  yet  at  leaji 
let  us  fpeak  according  as  we  think . 

Whofe  f j allow  capacities  compre * 
hend  not  the  Arts  of  State  $  in 
them,  a  habit  of  dijjimulation  goes 
for  Wifdom . 

tie  that  Diffembles, deprives  him ■- 
felf  °f one  °f  the  mofi  principal  in* 
flruments for  AUion, which  is  belief. 

Dijjimulation  invites  Dijjimu¬ 
lation. 

A  diffembler  is  not  exempt  from 
bondage . 

u  A  <  "«>  \  cl v  i*  V/'u  t  ^  ^ 

...v  -a  tl  A.  -  .  -  '■  a 

4'  -  1 

•'  '  .  \ 

Open  dealing  if  nothing  elfe  but 
4  weakneflof  mind . 

j,  V» 

BOLDNESS  XXXIIL 

V:-  .  7  ■  7?.  \  v  .  I  •*>.’  \V- 


•  Pro. 

A  jlsamefacd  fuitor  teaches  the 
Way  how  to  be  denied. 

What  Aftion  is  to  an  Orator ,  the 
fame  is  boldnefs  to  d  Politick  5  the 

drd.  the  Cpentid.  the  third  vertue . 

Contra. 

Boldnefs  is  the  Verger  to  folly. 

Impudence  is  good  for  nothing 
but  for  Impoflure . 

Confidence  is  the  fool's  Emprefs^ 
and  the  wife  marls  buffoon. 

'  Horn  him  that  confejfeth  his  mo -  Boldnefs  is  a  kind  of  Dulnefs  of 

defy,  but  I  cannot  endure  him  that  fyfy  together  With  aperverfenef  of 
accufeth  it.  will. 


a  conjiaence  tn  carnage  joonest 
unites  ajje&ions. 

-  I  Ukg  a  referved  countenance  £ 
and  an  open  Jpeech. 

si'*  -  :■*  *•  J  •'*  *•  \  '»  . 

{  '  1  ' 

j 

s 

\  >•'  *  .  7 

Ceremonies^  Puntoes,Affe&ation.  XXXIV. 

Pro.  Contra. 

it  ■  ■  1 '  •  ;  j  •  (  j  *  •  t  *  «... 

A  comely  moderation  of  Count e-  What  can  be  a  more  deformed  fpe* 

nance  and  Gefture  ,  is  the  true  fea -  &acle, than  to  transfer  the  fenfe  in - 
foning  vertue.  to  our  common  courfe  of  lif  2 l 


. 


I 
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If  we  observe  the  vulgar  in  the 
iife  of  Words ,  why  not  in  Habit  and 
Gejlure  .<? 

He  that  keefs  not  a  decorum  in 
fmaller  matters  ,  and  in  his  daily 
cnttoms ,  though  he  be  a  great  man, 
yet  fet  it  down  for  truth  3  that  fuck 
a  perfonage  is  wife ,  but  at  certain 
feafons. 

Vertue  and  wifdom  ,  without  all 
points  of  refpeCt  and  complement , 
are  like  forreign  languages  ,  they 
are  not  underflood  by  the  common 
people. 

He  that  apprehends  not  the  mean - 
ing  of  the  common  people,  neither 
by  a  congruous  application  ,  nor 
yet  by  obfervation,  is  of  all  men  mojl 
fenfelefs. 

Funtoes  and  ceremonies  are  the 
tranflation  of  vertue  into  a  mother- 
tongue* 

JESTS. 

Pro. 

A  conceit  is  the  altar  of  an  '0- 
rator . 

He  that  mingles  modejl  mirth  in 
all  his  commerce  with  others  ,  re¬ 
ferves  a  freedom  of  mind. 

It  is  a  matter  more  politickjhan 
a  man  would  think,  5  fmoothly  to 
pafs  from  jefe  toearnejl ,  and  from, 
earnejl  to]  eft. 

A  witty  conceit  is  oftentimes  a 
convoy  of  a  Truth,  which  otherwife 
could  not  fo  handfomely  have  been 
ferried  over. 

. 

LOVE. 

*  ‘  •  *  *\  t 

Pro. 

Do  you  not  fee  how  all  men  fee\ 
themfelves  ,  but  a  lover  only  finds 
himfelf.  S 


Fair  ingenious  behaviour  wins 
grace  and  favour  3  but  ajfeffation 
and  art  procures  hatred. 

Better  a  painted  face  and  crifped 
hair  3  than  painted  and  crijped 
manners. 

He  cannot  comprehend  great  mat 
ters,  who  breaks  his  mind  to  fmall 
obfervations. 

A ff eU  at  ion  is  the  fhining  Put  ref fa 
tiion  of  ingenuity . 


r  \y.f  ■ 


XXXV. 


Contra. 

r  r-  ^  j  -y  t  7 

What'  man  dejpifeth  not  thofi 
that  hunt  after  thefe  deformities 
and  concinnities .<?  • 

To  put  off  the  importance  of  bu~ 
Jinefs  with  a  jejl,  is  a  bafe flight  of 
wit. 

Then  judge'  of  a  jejl ,  when  yon 
have  done  laughing. 

Merrily  conceited  men  ,feldom 
penetratefarther  than  the  fuperfieies 
of  things,  which  is  the  point  where 
the  jejl  lies. 

To  put  a  jejl,  as  a  matter  of  mo - 
ment  upon  ferious  affairs y  is  a  chil- 
dijfj  Levity. 

XXXVI. 

•f. 

Contra. 

The  Jlage  is  much  beholding  to 
love  5  Ihe  life  of  man  nothing . 


Thsr 


/ 
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There  is  no  better  government  of 
the  mind)  than  from  the  command 
of  fome  powerful  ajfeff'ion. 

He  that  is  wije ,  let  him  purfue 
fome  deftre  or  other  j  for  he  that 
doth  not  ajfetf  fome  one  thing  in 
chief  y  unto  him  all  things  are  di~ 
jlajiful  and  tedious • 

*  Why  f  jould  not  that  which  is  one 3 
reft  in  unity  £ 


There  is  nothing  hath  fo  many 
names  as  Love  5  for  it  is  a  thing  eU 
ther  fo  foolijh 3  that  it  knows  not  it 
felf  or  fo  bafe  that  it  fhuft  needs 
difguife  it  felf  under  a  counterfeit 
habit, 

I  like  not  fuch  natures  as  are  only 
intent  upon  one  thing. 

Love  is  a  poor  narrow  content » 
plation,  ,  .  , 


FRIEND  SHIP.  XXXVIL 


Pro. 

friehdjhip  accomplifheth  the  fame 
things  that  Fortitude  doth  *  but 
more  fweetly, 

Friendftip  is  a  pleafant  fauce  to 
any  temporal  happineft. 

The  worB  folitude  is  to  be  defti - 
tUt e  of  ftncere  friendfiip. 

It  is  a  juft  punifhment  for  falfe - 
heArted  dijpofttions >  to  be  deprived 
offriendjhip . 


Contra. 

Who  contrafts  ftritt  leagues  of 
Amity 5  draws  upon  himfelfnew  e«- 
gagements. 

It  is  a  note  of  a  weal(fpirit  to 
divide  fortuna 


Flattery,  xxxvnn 

pr0r  '  *  *  Contra.* 

.  .  {  \  *'■  }  .  N  -,>■» 

Flattery  is  the  (lile  of  Servants * 


Flattery  proceeds  more  out  of  cu - 
ftom  than  out  of  Malice, 

It  was  ever  a  form  of  civility 
due  to  Great  Perfons ,  by  praiftng 
them  to  inBruft  them , 


u 


<  V 


Flattery  is  the  cement  of  vice. 
Flattery  is  that  kjnd  of  fowling, 
which  deceives  Birdsfy  reft  mb  lance 
of  voice. 

The  deformity  of  flattery  is  Co* 
mi  cal \  but  the  dammage  Tragical, 

To  give  wholefome  counfel ,  it* 4 
taskjnoft  dijftcult. 


.  M 


v..\  <&\ . 


\\"s 
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REVENGE.  XXXIX. 


*4 


Pro. 

*  *  *■*  ■  M. 

Private  Revenge  is  a  kjnd  of 
Wild  juft  ice. 

He  that  returns  wrong  for  wrongs 
Violates  the  Law,  not  the  Perfon, 


v*  i 


Contra. 


-C-.V 


He  that  does  a  wrong ;  is  the  be * 
ginner  of  a  quarrel  ,  but  he  that  re* 
taliates ,  takes  away  all  means  of 
endingit. 

Revenge  by  how  much  the  more 
natural,  by  fo  much  the  more  to  be* 
repnjfed ; 

D  d 
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The  fear  of  Private  revenge  is  a 
profitable  reftraint 9  for  laves  are  too 
often  afieep . 


He  that  is  inclinable  to  retribute 
a  wrongs  is  behind- hand  perchance 
in  times  but  not  in  will ', 


INNOVATION.  XL; 


Pro* 

Every  medicine  is  an  innovatu 


on. 


He  that  will  not  apply  new  reme¬ 
dies  s  ntuji  expect  new  difeafes , 
Time  is  the  greatejl  innovator  $ 
why  then  may  we  not  imitate  time. 
Ancient  prefidents  *are  inconfor - 
mable 9  recent 9  corrupts  and  degene¬ 
rate. 

Let  (imple  and  contentious  per- 
fons9  fquare  their  attions  9  accor¬ 
ding  to  examples • 

As  thoj'e  that  firB  bring  honour 
into  their  Family  s  are  commonly 
more  worthy  than  moji  that fucceed: 
So  the  Innovation  of  things  for  the 
moji  part  excells  thofe  things  which 
are  done  out  of  Imitation, 

Afroward  retention  of  Cuftoms9 
is  as  turbulent  a  thing  as  Innovatu 


Contra. 

New  Births  are  deformed  things. 

No  author  is  accept  ed9  until  time 
have  authoris'd  him . 

All  novelty  is  with  injury 9  for  it 
defacet  h  the  prefent ft  ate  of  things, 

Thofe  things  which  cuftom  hath 
confirmeds  if  they  be  not  profitable  9 
yet  they  are  conformable  and  piece 
well  together. 

What  Novator  follows  the  exam - 
pie  of  time,  which  infinuates  inno¬ 
vations  fo  quietly s  as  is  fear ce  per¬ 
ceptible  to fenje, 

Whatfoever  comes  Unloosed  for9 
is  the  left  acceptable  to  him  whom  it 
helps  5  and  the  more  troublefome  to 
him  whom  it  hurts . 


on. 


Seeing  that  things  of  their  own 
courfe  alter  to  the  worfe9  if  they  be 
not  by  counfel  altered  to  the  better $ 
what  J hall  be  the  end  of  Evil, 

The  fervants  of  cuftom9  are  the 
fcorn  of  Time v 


r,Vu;u 


r:\\s 
.  vi  f 


DELAY.  XLL 


Pro. 


Contra. 


Fortune  fellet  h  many  things  to  the 
hafty9  which JIk  gives  to  the flow  and 
deliberate . 

Whilft  we  make  too  much  halt  to 
furprize  the  beginnings  and  onfets  of 
things 9  we  clafp Jhadowsr, 

'  'Whitfl  things  are  at  a  doubtful 
Jland9  tve  muft  weigh  them  3  when 
they  incline  we  may  fall  awork. 

It  is  good  to  commit  the  beginning 
of  A&ions  to  Argus,  with  his  hun¬ 
dred  eyes9  the  ends  to  Briareus,»*?^ 
his  hundred  hands • 


Occafion  turns  the  handle  of  the 
Bottle  fir (l ,  to  be  received  j  and  af¬ 
ter  the  belly* 

Occafion9  like  Sybil  la,  dimini fh- 
eth  the  commodity  fint  enhanceth  the 
Price, 

Celerity  is  thedelmet  of  Pluto, 

Thofe  things  which  an feafonably 
undertaken  $  are  performed  with 
judgement  5  but  what  are  put  off' too 
long^  are  comp afs3 d  with  trouble  and 
by  ambages . 


PRE- 


aim 
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PREPARATION.  5CLIL 


Pro. 

He  that  attempts  a  great  matter 
with  fmall  means  3  fancies  to  him - 
felf  the  advantage  of  opportunity , 
that  he  may  not  defpair . 

With  fender  provifion  tve  buy  wit 
not  fortune. 


Contra. 

The  frfi  occafion  of  allion 9  is  the 
bell  point  of  preparation. 

Let  no  man  thinks  to  fetter  for- 
tune 3  with  the  chains  of  his  prepa * 
ration. 

The  alteration  of  preparation  ? 
and  alt  ion 3  are  politicly  Arts  3 
the  feperdtion  of  them  is  a  vaporous 
conceit 5  unprofperous . 

Gretfjf  preparation  is  a  prodigal 
both  of  time  and  bufineff. 


To  Encounter  firft  Afiaults.  XLIIL ' 


Pro.  j 

More  dangers  deceive  us  by 
frauds  than  overcome  ns  by  forte. 

It  is  left  trouble  to  meet  danger 
hy  early  remedies 3  than  to  watch 
and  ward  the  approaches  and  pro - 
gref  thereof , 

A  danger  is  no  more  light ?  if  it 
once  feern  light . 


Contra. 

He  teacheth  danger  to  come  on ^ 
who  over-early  addreffeth  himfelf  a - 
gainft  danger  3  and  fixeth  it  by  ap~ 
plication  of  a  remedy . 

In  the  redrej V  of  danger s,  lighter 
dangers  fall  off  of  themfelves 

It  is  better  to  deal  with  a  few 
authentic \  and  approv'd  remedies  5 
than  to  venture  upon  a  world  of  vn* 
experienc'd  particular  receipts. 


A  '  <  v  .•  y 

violent  Counsels,  xliv. 


Pro. 

-  ,  ♦  X  , ' 

Thofe  that  affell  a  mild  and  gen- 
tie  kind  of  Prudence  3  to  them  the 
augmentation  of  an  evil  is  a  whole - 
fome  remedy. 

That  neceifity  which  refolves  upon 
defperate  courfes  3  commonly  goes 
through  with  them. 


Contra. 

'  r  ;  ’  *  •  I  *  .  ?  •  5  . 

"  Every  violent  remedy  it  preg¬ 
nant  of  a  new  evil. 

No  man  gives  violent  advice  3 
but  out  of  fury  or  fear. 


2 


SUSP!- 
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✓ 


SUSPICION.  XLV. 


That  fincerity  is juLily  fufpecdedy 
which  fufpcion  weakens  or  over¬ 
throws» 


The  dijlemper  of  fufpicion  5  is  a 
kind  of  Civil  Madnefs . 


Contra. 


Sufpicion  defeats  an  inconjlant 
integrity  5  but  confirms  a  Jlrong 
and  refolute „ 


The  words  of  Law.  XLVI. 


Pro. 


1 


Contra. 


It  is  no  expofition  5  but  a  cli 


Out  of  all  the  words  in  the  gene - 


vi nation  3  which  departs  from  the  rality 2  fuch  afencemufi  be  extrafk- 

letter.  „  ed ?  as  may  expound  the  mind  of 

When  there  is  made  a  departure  every  particular  pajjage. 

from  the  Letter  of  Law  3  the  Judge *  The  worji  tyranny  3  is  Law  upon 
of  an  Interpreter 3  becomes  a  Law -  the  rack . 

giver 6 


For  Witnefies  againfi:  Arguments.  XLVII 


Pro. 


Contra; 

If  proofs  by  witnefs  3  are  to  be 


He  that  relies  upon  Arguments  2 


defines  according  to  the  pleader^not  preferred  before  Proofs  from  Reafon. 

according  to  the  caufe.  then  there  needs  no  more  ado2  but 

He  that  gives  credit  rather  to  that  the  Judge  be  not  deaf 


Arguments  are  an  Antidote  a- 


all tmjl  more  to  Wit  than fenfe.  gainfl  the  Toyfon  ofTeJlimonics. 

It  were  a  fafe  way  to  believe  Ar-  Thofe  kjnd  of  Proofs  are  mojl 
guments  of  Reafon  ,  if  men  were  fafely  believed \  which  do  mofl  Jel • 
not  guilty  of  Abfur dities  againfi  dom  lye . 

Reafon . 

Arguments  brought  againfi  T'c~ 

Jlimonies  accomplifh  thus  much  5 
that  the  cafe  feems  ({range  2  but  not 
that  it  feems  true » 


Now 


I 
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Now  thefe  Antitheta  which  we  have  propounded,  are  not  perchance 
fo  much  worth  5  but  being  they  were  prepared  and  colle&ed  by  us 
long  ago,  we  were  loath  the  diligence  of  our  youth  fhould  perifh :  fpe- 
cially  feeing  they  are  (if  one  exactly  confider  them)  Seeds ,  and  not 
Flowers.  But  herein  they  do  plainly  breath  a  youthly  heat, in  that  they  , 
are  fo  plentiful  in  the  Moral  Or  Demonjlrative  kind,  fo  thin  and  fparing 

in  the  Deliberative* and  Judicial.  ^ 

IV.  A  third  CoJle&ion  which  pertains  to  preparatory  fiore  or  P rovifion,  F0RMU 
and  is  Deficient ,  is  that  which  we  think  fit  to  call  Formula  Minores ,  Lefi  ue  mi- 
fer  Forms  or  Stiles  of  Speech.  And  thefe  are  fas  it  werej  the  Portals,  1n0RES> 
Pofterm doors,  outer-Rooms,  back-Rooms,  Paffages  of  Speech,  and[ 
the  like }  which  indifferently  may  ferve  for  all  Subjedts.  Such  are  Fre* 
faces,  Conclufions ,  DigreJJions ,  Tranfitions ,  Promifcs ,  Excufations, and  ma¬ 
ny  of  like  nature.  For  as  in  Building  there  is  great  pleafure  and  ufe  in 
the  well-cafting  of  the  Frontifpieces,  Stair-cafes,  Doors,  Windows,  En¬ 
tries,  Paffages,  and  the  like :  fo  in  fpeech  if  the  acceflory  conveyances 
and  interpofures  be  decently  and  skilfully  contrived  and  placed  ,  they 
are  of  fpecial  ornament  and  effedf,  to  the  whole  ftrudture,,  of  the  fpeech. 

Of  thefe  Formulate  will  propofe  an  example  or  two, and  Hay  no  longer 
upon  them.  For  although  they  be  Matters  of  no  fmall  ufe,  yet  becaufe 
we  add  nothing  here  of  our  own,  but  defcribe  the  naked  Forms  only, 
out  of  Demo  Phenes  or  Cicero,  or  fome  other  feledi  Author,  they  may 
feem  a  more  trivial  and  common  obfervation ,  than  that  we  tliould 
wafte  much  time  therein. 

-  ,  1  *  V  *•  *  ’  »  4  A.  J) 

Examples  of  Minor  Forms. 

'  :  *  '■  '  *  V  .  ’  ‘  '*  *  -  ;  _  .  ■/'  \  *  '  *  f  ' 

A  Conclufion  of  a  Speech  Deliberative. 

cc  So  we  may  both  redeem  the  fault  which  is  pajfedfind  with  the  fame  di~ 
sc  Hgence  provide  agamfi  Juture  inconveniences » 

The  Corollary  of  an  accurate  Partition. 

cc  That  every  one  may  underhand  that  I  fee\  not  to  balk  any  thing  by 
«  [Hence,  or  to  cloud  any  thing  by  words . 

A  Tranfition  with  a  Caveat. 

But  let  us  fopafs  by  thefe,  that  reflecting  upon  them ,  and  keeping  thcrA 
Within  view,  we  may  leave  them. 


A  preoccupation  againft  an  inveterate  opinion. 

j  Jhallfo  open  the  matter  as  you  may  underftajid  in  the  whole  manage 
)f  the  bufinefs,  what  the  cafe  itfelf  hath  brought  forth  5  what  error  hath 
caJlneduponitj  what  envy  hath  rais’d.  And  let  thefe  fuffiee  for  exam- 
pie,  wherewith  (annexing  two  Rhetorical  Appendices  J  which  relpedt 

the  Tromptuary  Tart  we  conclude,  CHAP 
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Chap.  IV. 

I.  Two  General  appendices  of  the  Art  of  Delivery  ,  Art  Critical. 
And  PedanticaL 

THere  remains  two  Appendices  in  general ,  touching  the  Tradition 
of  Knowledge  3  the  one  Critical  3  the  other  PedanticaL  For  as  the 
principal  part  of  Tradition  of  Knowledge  confifteth  in  writing  of  Books  3 
lo  the  relative  part  thereof  confifts  in  reading  of  Books :  but  reading 
is  governed  and  dire&ed,  either  by  the  help  of  Preceptors  and  Tutors  3 
or  perfe&ed  by  every  man’s  particular  and  proper  endeavour  and  in- 
duftry :  and  to  this  purpofe  conduce  thole  two  knowledges,  whereof 
we  have  fpoken.  To  the  Critical  part  appertains  3  firfi ,  an  immaculate  cor - 
reUion  and  amended  edition  of  approved  Authors :  Whereby  both  the 
honour  6f  Authors  themfelves  is  vindicated,  and  a  light  given  to  the 
ftudious  Readers.  Wherein  neverthelefs,  the  ralh  diligence  of  fome 
Writers  hath  done  great  prejudice  to  Studies.  For  it  is  the  manner  of 
many  Criticks,  when  they  fall  upon  a  paffage  which  they  do  not  under¬ 
hand,  prefently  to  prefume  a  fault  in  the  Copy.  As  in  that  place  in 
Tacitus ,  when  a  certain  Colony  in  the  open  Senate  ,  claimed  the  pri- 
viledge  of  an  Ajylum ,  Tacitus  reports  that  the  feafbns  they  pfefefr’d 
were  not  much  favour’d  by  the  Emperour  and  the  Lords  of  the  Senate  5 
wherefore  the  Embaffadors  miftrufting  the  ifl'ue  of  the  bufinefs,  gave  2 
round  fumm  of  mony  to  Titus  Vinius  ,  that  he  would  mediate  their 
caufe,  and  take  upon  him  the  prote&ion  of  their  liberties  3  by  this 
means  their  petition  was  heard  and  granted  3  Tum  dignitas  &  antiquitas 
Coloniee  valuit ,  faith  Tacitus ,  as  if  the  arguments  that  feemed  light  be¬ 
fore  ,  were  now  made  weighty  through  bribes  and  corruption.  But 
one  of  the  Criticks,  a  man  of  no  obfcure  note,  hath  expunged  the  word 
Tum0  and  in  (lead  thereof  put  in  Tantum .  And  by  this  perverfe  cu- 
ftomof  Criticks ,  it  comes  to  pafs  (as  one  wifely  noteth)  that  the  mojl 
corrected  copies  are  commonly  the  leaf  correct.  Nay,  (to  fpeak  truth)  un- 
iefs  the  Criticks  be  well  skill’d  in  the  knowledges  handled  in  the  Books 
which  they  let  forth,  their  diligence  is  with  peril  and  prejudice.  Se - 
condly ,  their  appertains  to  the  Critic 4  Art3  the  Expofltion3  and  Explication 
of  Author s0  by  Commentaries ,  Scholies3  Notes ,  Spicilegies3  and  the  like.  In 
labours  of  this  kind,  that  worfl:  difeafe  of  Criticks  hath  feis’d  on  many  3 
that  they  blanch  and  wave  many  obfeurer  paffages  3  and  fuch  as  are 
plain  and  perfpicuous,  thole  they  dwell  and  expatiate  upon,  even  to  a 
faftidioustedioufnefs  3  and  it  is  not  fo  much  intended,  that  the  Author 
may  be  illuminated, as  that  the  Critickjnxy  take  occafion  hereby  to  glo- 
rifie  himfelf.in  his  multiplicioris  and  various  learning.  It  could  be  elpe- 
cialiy  wifhed  ( although  this  point  belongs  to  Tradition  in  chief,  and 
not  to  Appendices')  that0  the  Writer  which  handles  obfcure  and  noble 
Arguments,  fhould  annex  his  own  explications  3  that  neither  the  Text 
it  felf  may  be  broken  off,  by  Digreffions  and  Explications  3  and 
that  the  Annotations  may  not  depart  from  the  mind  and  intention  of 
the  Writer.  Some  fuch  thing  we  conceive  of  Theon  upon  Euclid. 

Thirdly 


\ 
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Thirdly  it  belongs  to  Criticb^Art  (from  whence  it  derives  the  nam ejtoin- 
terpoft  a  brief  cenfure  and  judgement  of  the  Authors  which  they  pubhfh, and 
to  compare  and  value  them  with  other  Authors  upon  the  fame fubjeCt  :  That 
by  fuch  a  cenfure  the  Learned  and  Studious,  may  be  both  advertis'd  of 
the  choice  of  Books }  and  come  better  provided  to  the  peruling  of  them. 
This  lad  duty  is,  as  it  were,  the  Chair  of  the  Critic  fa  which  many 
great  and  famous  men  in  our  age  have  ennobled  5  greater  furely  in  out 
judgement,  than  for  the  model  of  Critichy . 

II.  For  Pedantical  knowledge ,  it  were  foonfaid,  confultthe  Schools  of 
the  Jefuitesfor  there  is  nothingfor  theufe  and practice  better  than  their  Pre¬ 
cepts;  but  we  will  according  to  our  manner,  as  it  were,  gleaning  a 
few  ears,  givefome  few  advertifements.  We  do  by  all  means  approve  a 
Collegiat  education  and  inftitution  of  Childhood  and  Youth  ?  not  in  private 
houfes,  nor  only  under  Schoolmafters.  There  is  in  Coliedges  a  great¬ 
er  emulation  of  Youth  towards  their  equals  5  befides,  there  is  the  fight 
and  countenance  of  Grave  men,  which  feems  to  command  modefty  5 
and  fathions  and  moulds  tender  minds,  even  from  their  firft  growth  to 
the  fame  Pattern:  in  fome  there  are  many  other  utilities  o SCoUegiat  E* 

ducation.  ...  t .  ■  , .  .  •  ,, 

§  For  the  order  and  manner  of  Difcipline,  this  I  would  principally 

advife*,  that  Youth  beware  of  compends  and  abridgement /,  and  too  for* 
Ward  maturation  of  knowledge ,  which  makes  men  bold  and  confident  5  and 
rather  wants  great  proceeding,  than  caufeth  it. 

§  Further  there  is  an  indulgence  to  be  given  to  the  liberty  and  vent  of 
nature  in  particulars^  as  if  there  be  any  which  performs  fuch  tasks  as  the 
difcipline  of  the  place  requires  5  and  yet  withal  deals  fome  hours  to  be¬ 
llow  on  other  dudies,  to  which  he  hath  a  natural  propenOty  5  fuch  a 
difpofition  by  no  means  (hould  be  checkt  or  reftrain’d. 

§  Again ,  it  will  be  worth  the  pains  diligently  to  obferVe  (which 
perchance  hitherto  hath  not  been  noted)  that  there  are  two  ways,  and 
they*  as  it  were,tefiexively  oppofite,  of  training  up  of  wits,  and  of  exer~ 
Ciftng  and  prep  air  ng  them.  The  one  begins  with  the  more  eafie  precepts , 
and  by  degrees  leads  us  to  the  more  difficult  5  the  other  at  firft  commands 
and  prejfeth  more  difficult  pr  all  ices,  which  when  they  are  conquered ,  the  0 - 
ther  fweetly  yield  and  are  won  with  eafe .  For  it  Is  one  Method  to  pra- 
ftife  fwimming  by  bladders  which  lift  up,  and  another  Method  to  pra» 
dtife  dancing  with  hea\ty  fhooes,  which  prefs  down  the  Body  y  and  it 
is  not  eafi?  to  exprefs,  how  much  a  wife  intermixtion  of  thefe  Methods , 
conduceth  to  the  advancing  of  the  faculties,  both  of  the  Mind  and  of  the 
Body.  , 

§  So  the  Application  and  Elettion  of ftudies  according  to  the  propriety 

of  wits ,  which  are  inftrutted,  is  a  matter  of  fingular  uje  and  judgement  5 
4  true  and  perfect  diftovery  whereof  Schoolmasters  andTutors  owe  to  the 
Parents  of  Children,  from  whom  they  may  expeti  flich  informations ,  that 
fo  they  may  the  better  advife  upon  the  particular  courfe  of  life ,  unto  which 
they  would  defign  and  dedicate  their fonu But  this  al  fo  is  to  be  exactly  obfef- 
ved  that  not  only  exceeding  great  progreffion  may  be  made  in  thofe  flu- 
dies, to  which  a  man  is  fwayed  by  a  natural  proclivity$but  alfo  that  there, 
may  be  found,  in  ftiklici  properly  fele&ed  for  that  purpofe,  cures  and 
remedies  to  promote  fuch  kind  of  knowledge,  to  the  imprefiions  where¬ 
of,  a  man  may,  by  forhe  imperfection  of  nature,  be  moft  unapt  and  in'- 

jmncienc  <7 
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fufficient.  As  for  example,  if  a  man  may  be  Bird-witted,  that  is, quick¬ 
ly  carried  away,  and  hath  not  the  patient  faculty  of  attention  3  the  Ma- 
thematickj  give  a  remedy  thereunto,  wherein,  if  the  wit  be  caught  a- 
way  but  for  a  moment,  the  demonftration  is  new  to  begin. 

§  So  of exercifes  in  courfe  of  teaching ,  there  is  matter  of  great  confe - 
quence  :  but  there  is  point  here  that  hath  been  noted  of  few,  that  there 
jkouldbe  of  exercifes,  not  only  a  wife  injlitution ,  but  alfo  a  wife  intermijfion. 
It  hath  been  excellently  obferved  by  Cicero ,  'That  in  exercifes  it  often 
falls  okt,  that  men  praUife  as  well  their faults,  as  their  faculties?  fo  that 
an  ill  habit  is  fometimes  gotten,  and  infinuates  it  felf  together  with  a 
Good 3  wherefore  it  is  a  fafer  way  to  break  exercifes,  and  after  to  fall 
to  them  again,  than  inceffantly  to  purfue  and  prefs  them.  But  of  thefe 
enough .  Certainly  thefe  things  at  firft  view  feem  no  fuch  folemn  and 
grave  matters,  yet  are  they  in  the  iffue  found  efficacious'and  ufeful .For 
as  in  Plants,  the  wronging  or  cherifhing  of  them  while  they  are  Young, 
is  that,  that  is  moft  important  to  their  thriving  or  milcarrying :  or  as 
the  immenfe  greatnefs  of  the  ftate  of  Rome,  is  by  fame  defervedly 
attributed  to  the  virtue  and  wifdom  of  thofe  fix  Kings ,  which  were  as 
Tutors  and  Fofter-fathers  of  that  ftate  in  the  Infancy  thereof:  fa  furely 
the  culture  and  manurance  of  minds  in  young  and  tender  years,  hath 
fach  a  forcible  operatiofi  (though  unfaen  and  not  obvious  to  every  mans 
obfervation)  which  neither  length  of  time,  or  affiduity  and  contention 
of  Labour  in  riper  age  afterwards,  can  any  way  countervail.  And  it 
is  not  amifs  to  obferve  how  fmall  and  mean  faculties,  if  they  fall  into 
Great  men.  or  upon  Great  matters,  do  fometimes  work  Great  and  im« 
portant  effe&s.  Hereof  we  will  fet  down  a  memorable  example,  which 
we  the  rather  note,  becaufathe  Jefaites  themfelves  feem  not  to  defpife 
this  kind  of  Difcipline  5  in  our  opinion  upon  found  judgement,  and  it 
is  a  matter,  whicn  if  it  be  made  profeffory,  is  ignominious,  if  difaipli- 
nary,  one  of  the  heft  qualities :  We  mean  Aftion  upon  the Jlage  3  as  that 
which frengthens  memory,  moderates  the  tone  and  emphafls  of  voice ,  and 
Pronunciation  3  compofes  the  countenance  and geflure  to  a  Decorum ,  pro¬ 
cures  a  good  affurance,  and  Ukewife  inuret  h  Touth  to  the  faces  of  men .  The, 
example  (hall  betaken  out  of  Tacitus ,  ofone  Vibulenus,  who  had  been 
fometimes  an  Attor  upon  theftage,  but  at  that  time  a  common  fouldi- 
er  in  the  Pannonian  Garrifons.  This  fellow  upon  the  death  of  Auguttus 
had  rais’d  a  mutiny,  fo  that  BUfus  the  Lievtenant,  committed  fame  of 
the  mutiners  to  Prifon  3  but  the  fouldiers  by  violent  impreffion  brake 
open  the  Prifans,  and  fet  them  at  liberty  3  and  Vibulenus  about  to  make 
a  Tribunitial  fpeech  before  the  Souldiers,  began  in  this  manner. cc  You 
Atinal.i.  cc  have  giyen  light  and  life  to  thefe  poor  innocent  wretches  3  but  who 
cc  reftores  my  brother  to  me,  or  life  unto  my  brother,  that  was  fent  hi- 
cc  ther  in  meflage  from  the  Legions  of  Germany,  to  treat  of  the  com- 
<c  mon  caufa,  and  he  hath  murthered  him  this  Jaft  night  by  fame  of  his 
*c  Fencers,  that  he  hath  about  him  for  his  executioners  upon  fouldiers. 
€?  Anfwer  BUfus ,  where  haft  thou  thrown  his  body  }  the  moft  mortal 
cc  enemies,  do  not  deny  burial :  when  I  have  performed  my  laft  duties 
cc  unto  the  corps  with  kifles,  with  tears,  command  me  to  be  (lain  be- 
cc  (ides  him  3  fa  that  thefe  my  fellows  for  our  good  meaning,  and  our 
cc  true  hearts  to  the  Legions,  may  have  leave  to  bury  us.  With  which 
Speech  he  put  the  Army  into  fuch  an  infinite  fury  and  amaze,  that  if  it 
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had notiocontinently appeared,  that  there  was  no  fuch  matter  and 
that  he  never  had  any  brother  5  the  Soldiers  would  hardly  have  fpared 
the  Lieutenant's  life  5  for  he  played  it  merely,  as  if  it  had  been  fome 
interlude  upon  the  Stage. 

§  Now  wearecome  to  a  period  of  our  Treatife  concerning  Ratio¬ 
nal  knowledges wherein  if  we  have  fometimes  departed  from  the  re- 
ceivd  partitions ,  yet  let  no  man  think  that  we  difallow  all  thofe  parti¬ 
tions  which  we  have  not  ufed:  for  there  is  a  double  neceffity  impofed  up¬ 
on  us  of  altering  the  Divifions  3  Theone  becaufe  thefe  tivo  ,  namely  to 
fort  together  thofe  things  which  are  next  in  nature ,  and  to  caji  into  one  pile 
thofe  things  which  are  next  in  ufe$  are  in  their  end  and  purpofe  altogether 
differing .  For  example :  A  Secretary  of  a  Prince,  or  of  Efiate,  fo  di¬ 
verts  his  Papers,  without  doubt,  in  his  Study  ,  as  he  may  fort  together 
things  of  like  nature  ,  as  Treaties  apart,  Inftruftions  apart ,  Forreign 
Letters,  Domeftick  letters,  all  apart  by  themfelves  3  on  the  contrary 
in  fome  particular  Cabinet,  he  forts  together  thofe  that  he  were  like 
to  ufe together,  though  of  feveral  nature:  fo  in  this  general  Cabinet 
of  Knowledge,  we  were  to  fetdown  partitions  according  to  the  nature 
of  things  themfelves  :  whereas,  if  any  particular  Science  were  to  be 
handled,  we  (hould  have  refpe&ed  the  divifions  fitteft  for  ufe  and  pra¬ 
ctice.  The  other  reafonfor  changing  the  Divifion  is,  becaufe  the  adjeffion 
of  Deficients  to  Sciences  3  and  the  reduction  of  them  into  an  intire  Body 
did  by  confequence  alter  the  partition  of  the  Sciences  themfelves .  For  fay, 
the  Arts  which  are  extant  (for  demonftration  lake)  be  in  number  15, 
and  the  Deficients  fuperadded  make  up  the  number  20  :  I  fay  that  the 

parts  of  15  are  not  the  parts  of  20,  for  the  parts  of  15  are  3  and  5, 
but  the  parts  of  20,  are  2,  4,  5  *s.  P*a*n  diefe  could  not  o- 

therwife  be.  And  fo  much  of  Logical  S ciences . 
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L  The  Partition  of  Moral  Knowledge,  into  the  Dotirine  of  Exemplar, 

*  or  Platform  ,  and  into  the  Georgickj  or  Culture  of  the  Mind .  §.  The 
Divifion  of  the  Platform  of  Good  ,  into  Good  Simple ,  and  Good 
compar’d.  II.  * the  Divifton  of  Good  Simple ,  into  Individual  Good, 

and  Good  of  Communions 

J  v  , 

■  V  -•••*■•  .  ,  •  4  X”  .'ft  •  .  /:  .  ,  . 

E  are  now  come  (Excellent  King)  unto  Moral  Knofoledgej 
•which  refpe&eth  and  handleth  the  will  of  Man  :  Right 
Reafon  governs  the  Will,  Good  Apparent  feducethit  5  the  In - 
centimes  of  the  Will  are  the  Affections ,  the  Organs  and  vo - 
[  luntary  Motions  are  her  Minijlers  j  of  this  faculty  Salomon 
&ith,  Above  all  keepings,  keep  thy  Heart  5  for  oUt  of  it  ijfue  Pfolr.4; 
the  affetf ions  of  life .  In  handling  of  this  Science,  thofe  which  have 
written  thereof,  feem  to  me  to  have  done,  as  if  a  man  that  profefled 
the  Art  of  writing,  (houkl  only  exhibit  fair  Copies  of  Alphabets  and 
Letters  joyned,  without  giving  any  precepts  for  the  carriage  of  the 
hand,  and  framing  of  the  Charaders:  fo  have  they  propounded  unto 
us  good  and  fair  examples  and  draughts,  or  accurate  protraitures  of 
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Good,  Vertue ,  Duties,  Felicity  as  the  true  objeds  and  fcopes  of  man's 
Will  and  Defires  :  but  how  to  take  a  juft  level  at  thefe  marfis  ( excellent 
indeed,  and  by  them  well  fet  down)  that  is,  by  what  precepts  and 
diredions,  the  Mind  may  be  fubdued  and  framed ,  to  purfue  and  at¬ 
tain  them 3  either  they  pals  it  over  altogether,  or  perform  it  (lightly 
and  unprofitably.  It  is  not  the  deputing  that  Moral  Vertues  are  in  the 
mind  of  Man  by  habit ,  and  not  by  Nature  3  or  formally  diftinguilhing 
between  generous  Jpirits ,  and  the  obfcure  vulgar  3  that  thofe  are  won  by 
the  weight  of  Reafons  3  thefe  by  reward  and punifiment  3  or»  the  witty  Pre¬ 
cept,  that  to  re&fie  the  mind  of  man ,  it  mujl  like  a Jlajf  be  bowed  the  con¬ 
trary  way  to  its  inclination  3  and  the  like  glances  fcattered  here  and 
there.  .  Thefe  and  the  like  are  far  Ihort  of  being  a  juft  excufe  of  the 
deficienceof  that  thing,  which  now  we  feek:  The  reafon  of  this  neg- 
left,  I  fuppofe  to  be,  that  hidden  H.ock_,  whereupon  fo  many  Barky  of  Know¬ 
ledges  have  run  and  been  call  away  3  which  is  ft  hat  writers  defpife  to  be  con - 
verfant  in  ordinary  and  common  flutters  3  which  are  neither  fubtile  enough 
for  Deputation ,  nor  flourifhing  enough  for  Ornament .  Verily  it  cannot 
eafily  be  exprefled,  what  calamity  this  thing  we  now  fpeak  of  hath 
brought  upon  Sciences  5  that  out  of  4n  inbredpride  and  vain- glory ,  men 
have  made  choice  of  fuch  fubje&s  of  Difcourfe,  and  of  fuch  a  manner  and 
method  of  handlings  as  may  commend  rather  their  own  wit ,  than  confult 
the  Readers  profit.  Seneca  faith  excellently.  Nocet  illis  eloquentia ,  qui¬ 
bus  non  rerum  facit  cupiditatem ,  fed  fui  3  For  Writings  ftiould  be  fuch 
as  Ihould  make  men  in  love  with  the  Lejfons  ,  and  not  with  the  Tea¬ 
chers.  Therefore  they  take  a  right  courle,  which  can  openly  avouch 
the  fame  of  their  Counfels,  which  Demojlhenes  once  did,  and  can  con¬ 
clude  with  this  claufe,  which  if  you  put  in  execution  , you [h  all  not  only 
commend  the  Orator  for  the  infant,  but  your  felves  likewife ,  not  long  af¬ 
ter,  in  a  more  profperous  Jlate  of  your  affairs.  As  for  my  felf  ("Excellent 
King)  to  fpeafi  the  truth  of  my  felf  J  have  often  wittingly  and  willingly 
neglected  the  glory  of  mine  own  Name ,  and  Learning  (if  any  fuch  thing 
be)  both  in  the  works  I  now  publifi,  and  in  thofe  I  contrive  fdr  hereafter  3 
whillt  I  Jludy  to  advance  the  good  and  profit  of  mankind.  And  I,  that 
have  defervd,  perchance,  to  be  an  Architect  in  Vhilofophy  and  Sciences ,  am 
made  a  Workman  and  a  Labourer  ,  and  at  length  any  thing  elfe  whatfo - 
ever  3  feeing  I fufiain  and  worff  out  my  felf  many  things  that  mull  needs 
be  done  3  and  others  out  of  a  natural  difdain  fhift  of  and  refufe  to  do.  But, 
(to  return  to  the  matter)  which  we  were  about  to  fay  ,  Fhilofophersin 
Moral  Science ,  have  chofen  to  themfelves  a  refplendent  and  lullrous  mafs 
of  matter  y  wherein  they  may  mojiglorifie  themfelves ,  for  fiarpnefs  of  Wit, 
orfirength  of  Eloquence  :  but  fuch  precepts  as  fpecially  conduce  to  pra3icey 
becaufe  they  cannot  be  fofet  out ,  and  invelied  with  the  ornaments  offpeech  3 
they  have  in  a  manner  pafs'd  over  in  filence.  Neither  needed  men  of  fo 
excellent  parts,  to  have  defpaired  of  a  Fortune  like  that,  which  the 
Poet  Virgil ,  had  the  confidence  to  promife  to  himfelf,  and  indeed  ob¬ 
tain  d  3  who  gotasmuch  glory  of  Eloquence,  Wit  and  Learning,  in 
the  exprefling  of  theobfervations  of  husbandry  3  as  in  defcribing  the 
Heroical  Ads  of  JEneas* 
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Nec  fum  animi  dubius ,  verbis  ea  vincere ,  magnum 
Quam  fit ,  C^*  angujiis  his  addere  rebus  honorem ,  . 
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And  furely  if  the  purpofe  be  good  in  earneft,  not  to  write  at  leifure, 
that  which  men  may  read  at  leifure  3  but  really  to  inftruft  and  be  a  fub- 
fidiary  to  Adive  life  $  thele  Georgichj  of  Man's  Mind ,  ought  to  be  had 
in  as  great  efteem  with  men,  as  thofe  heroical  portraitures  of ‘Virtue, 
Goodnefs,  and  Felicity,  wherein  fo  much  labour  and  coft  hath  been 
bellowed. 

I.  We  will  therefore  divide  Moral  Philofophy ,  into  two  main  and 
Principal  Knowledges  3  the  one  concerning  the  Exemplar  or  Image  of  Good  5 
the  other  concerning ,  the  Regiment  and  Culture  of  the  Mind ,  which  we 
are  wont  to  call  the  Georgickj  of  the  Mind:  that  defcribes  the  Nature 
of  Goody  this  prelcribes  rules,  how  tolubdue  and  accommodate  the  . 
mind  of  Man  thereunto.  / 

§  The  DoUrine  touching  the  Platform ,  Which  refpeds  and  defcribes 
the  Nature  of  Good ,  confiders  Good  either  Simple  or  Compared}  I  fay  ei¬ 
ther  the  kinds  of  Good,  or  the  Degrees  of  Good .  In  the  later  of  thefe, 
thofe  infinite  Deputations  and  Speculations  touching  the  fupreme  degree 
of  Good)  which  they  term  Felicity ,  Beatitude0  the  highefi  good ,  (the 
Dodrines  of  which  were  the  Heathens  Divinity)  are  by  the  Chriftian  ^  .. 

Faith,  taken  away  and  dilcharged.  For  as  Arifiotle  faith.  That  Toung  iet'  * 

men  may  be  happy ,  but  not  otherwife  but  by  hope  3  fo  mull  we  all,  being 
fo  taught  by  Chriftian  Faith,  acknowledge  our  lelves  to  be  but  chil¬ 
dren  and  in  our  Minority  3  and  think  of  no  other  felicity'  than  that 
which  is  in  hope  of  the  future  world.  Freed  therefore  by  happy  fate 
from  this  dodrine,  which  was  the  Heathens  Heaven  (wherein  without 
doubt,  they  attributed  a  higher  elevation  of  man's  Nature,  than  it  was 
capable  of  3  for  we  fee  in  what  a  height  of  ftile  Seneca  writes,  vere  Mag-  *n  Ep?r-’ 
num  habere  fragilitatem  hominis ,  fecuritatem  Dei )  we  may  certainly 
with  lels  lofs  of  Sobriety  and  Truth,  receive  for  molt  part  the  reft  of 
their  enquiries  concerning  the  dodrine  of  the  Platform .  As  concern¬ 
ing  the  Nature  of  Good  Pofitive  and  Simple ,  furely  they  have  fet  it  out 
in  beautiful  colours  and  drawn  it  to  the  life,  upon  excellent  Tables  5' 
reprefenting  with  exad  diligence  to  the  eye,  the  Forms ,  P oflures ,  Kinds , 
Affinities ,  Parts ,  SubjeUs ,  Provinces ,  Actions ,  Adminijlrations  of  Vir¬ 
tues  and  Duties .  Nor  do  they  fo  leave  tl^e  purfuit  3  for  they  have  com¬ 
mended  and  infinuated  all  thefe  into  the  fpirit  of  man,  with  great 
quicknels  and  vivacity  of  Arguments,  and  fweetnels,  and  beauty  of 
Perfwafions5  yea^nd  fortified  and  intrenched  the  lame  ('as  much  as 
dilcourfe  can  do)  againft  corrupt  and  popular  opinions  and  invaftons. 

As  touching  the  nature  of  comparative  good)  they  have  alfo  hand¬ 
led  that,in  fetting  down  that  triplicite  Order  of  Good ,  in  comparing  con¬ 
templative  life  with  Active  3  in dijiinguifiing  betweenvirtue  with  reluct  a- 
tion0and  virtue  fetled  by  fecuritj  and  confirmedsinthe  conflict  and  encounter 
between  honefiy  and  profit  y  in  the  baUancing  of  virtue  With  virtue ,  to  fee 
which  preponderates  other  3  and  the  like.  So  as  this  part  touching  the 
Platform  3  I  find  excellently  laboured,  and  that*  the  ancients  herein  have 

(hewed  themlelves  admirable  men:  yet  foas  the  pious  and  paintui  di¬ 
ligence 
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ligence  of  Divines.,  being  prattis’d  in  Duties ,  Moral  virtues ,  Cafes  of 
Conference ,  and  circumfcriptions  of fin ,  have  fa t  outgone  the  Philofo- 
phers.  'Notwithftanding  (to  return  to  the  Philofophers)  if  before  they 
had  addreft  themfelvesto  the  popular  and  receiv’d  notions  of  Virtue 5 
Vice0  Pain0  Pleafure ,  and  the  reft  j  they  had  ftaid  a  little  longer  dnd 
had  fearched  the  Roots  of  Good  and  Evil ,  and  ihe firings  of  thofe  Roots  $ 
they  had  given  in  my  judgement  a  great  light  unto  all  which  might  fall 
into  enquiry  afterwards :  efpecially  if  they  had  confulted  as  well  with 
the  Nature  of  things ,  as  with  the  Axioms  of  Morality ,  they  had  made 
their  Dottrines  left  prolix,  and  more  profound  :  which  being  by  them 
either  altogether  omitted,  or  very  confufedly  handled,  we  will  brief¬ 
ly  re-examine  and  endeavour  to  open  and  clear  thefpringsof  Moral  hit* 
hits.,  before  we  come  unto  the  dottrine  of  the  Culture  or  Manurance  of 
the  Mind0  which  we  fet  down  as  Deficient . 

II.  There  is  inbred  and  imprinted  in  every  thing  an  appetite  to  a  du¬ 
ple  Nature  of  Good  ,  the  One  as  every  thing  is  a  Total  or  Subfiantivc  in  it 
felfi  the  other  as  it  is  a  part  or  member  of  fome  greater  Total:  and  this 
latter  is  more  excellent  and  potent  than  the  other  :  becaufe  it  tendeth 
to  the  conferva  tion  of  a  more  ample  form.  The  firfi  may  be  called  In¬ 
dividual  or  felfiGoodj  the  latter  the  Good  of  Communioni  Iron  in  a  par- 
ticular  Sympathy  moves  to  the  Loadfione ,  but  yet  if  it  exceed  a  certain 
Quantity  it  forlakes  thofe  affettions,  and  like  a  good  Citizen  and  a  true 
Patriot  moves  to  the  Earth,  which  is  the  Region  and  Country  of  its 
connaturals.  To  proceed  a  little  further  5  Denfe  and  Majfie  Bodies 
move  to  th^Earth,  to  the  great  Congregation  o  fclofe-compafted Bodies  5 
yet  rather  than  to  luffer  a  divulfion  in  the  continuance  of  nature,  and 
that  there  Ihould  be,  as  they  call  it,  a  Vacuum ,  thefe  Bodies  will  move 
upwards,  forfaking  their  duty  to  the  Earth  that  they  may  perform  the 
general  duty  they  owe  unto  the  World :  foit  is  ever  leen  that  the  Confer - 
nation1 of  the  more  general  and  public/^ form ,  commands  and  governs  the 
lejfer  and  more  particular  Appetites  and  Inclinations .  But  this  Preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  Good  of  Communion ,  is  efpecially  engraven  upon  Man,  if  he 
degenerate  not,  according  to  that  memorable  fpeech  of  Pompeius  Mag - 
ms ,  who  being  inCommiffion  for  purveyance  fora  Famine  at  Rome, 
and  being  diftwaded  with  great  vehemence  and  inftance  by  his  friends 
that  he  would  not  hazard  himlelf  to  Sea  in  an  extremity  of  weather,  toe 
anfwered  only  this,  Neceffe  ell  ut  earn ,  non  ut  vivam .  So  as  the  love 
of  life  which  in  every  Individual  Creature  is  fo  predominant  an  affetti- 
on,  could  not  out«ballance  his  love  and  loyalty  to  the  ftate.  But  why 
do  we  dwell  upon  this  Point  ?  There  was  never  extant  in  any  age  of 
the  world,  either  Philofophy,  or  Sett,  or  Religion,  or  Law,  or  Difc 
cipline,  which  hathfo  highly  exalted  the  Good  of  Communion  andde- 
preft’d  Cm>d  private  and  particular^  as  the  Holy  C hr ifii an  Faith ,  where¬ 
by  it  clearly  appears,  that  it  was  one  and  the  lame  God  that  gave  the 
Chriftian  Law  to  Men,  who  gave  thofe  Laws  of  Nature  to  Creatures 
of  inferior  order.  Wherefore  we  read  that  many  of  theelett  Saints  of 
God  have  rather  wifhed  themfelves  anathematiz’d  and  raz’d  out  of  the 
Book^of  Life^  than  that  their  brethren  Ihould  not  attain  lalvation}  pro¬ 
voked  through  an  extafie  of  Charity  and  an  infinite  feeling  of  the  Good 
of  Communion,  This  being  fet  down  and  ftrongly  planted,  doth  judge 

and 
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And  determine  many  of  theprofoundeft  Controverfies  in  Moral  Philojo- 
thy.  For  firft,  it  decideth  the  Queftion  touching  the  preferment  of  the 
Contemplative  or  Attivt  life  5  and  that  againft  the  opinion  of  Arifiotlc  : 
for  all  the  reafons  which  he  brings  for  the  Contemplative ,  refped  a  pri - 
vateGood^nd  the  pleafure  and  dignity  of  an  Individual  only  5  in  which  . 
refpe&s  (no  queftion)  a  Contemplative  life  hath  the  preheminence.  For 
the  Contemplative  life  is  not  much  unlike  to  that  comparifon  which 
Pythagoras  made  for  the  gracing  and  magnifying  of  Philofopky  and  Con¬ 
templation j  who  being  askt  by  Hiero  what  he  was,  anlwered^  “That 
cc  if  Hiero  were  ever  at  the  Olympian  Games ,  he  knew  the  manner  that fome  !arab.is 
«  came  to  try  their  fortunes  for  the  prices  j  and  fome  came  as  Merchants  to  vita, 

“  utter  their  commodities  5  and  fome  came  to  make  good  cheer ,  to  be  merry , 

“and  to  meet  with  their  friends  j  and  fome  came  to  look.on,  and  that  he 
xcas  one  of them  that  came  to  look.on.  But  men  muft  know  that  in  this 
Theatre  of  Man’s  life,  it  is  referved  only  for  God  and  Angels,  to  be 
Lookers  on.Neither  furely  could  it  have  been  that  any  doubt,  touch¬ 
ing  this  point,  fhould  ever  have  been  rais’d  in  the  Church  (notwith* 
(landing  that  faying  was  frequent  in  many  mens  mouths,  Tretiofa  in  0- 
culis  Domini  mors  fandorum  ejtis  :  by  which  place  they  ufe  to  exalt  their 
Civil  Death  and  the  Laws  of  a  Monaftick  and  Regular  courfe  oflifeQ  cxvi. 
but  upon  this  defence,  that  the  MonaUical  life  is  not  fmply  Contempla¬ 
tive  but  is  altogether  converfent  in  Ecclefiajlick^Duties,  fuch  as  are  in- 
Ceflant  Prayer  5  Sacrifices  of  Vows  performed  to  God  5  the  writing  al- 
fo,  in  fuch  great  leifure,  Theological  Books  for  the  propagation  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  Law ,  as  Mofes  did  when  he  abode  fo  many 
days  in  the  retir'd  Jeer  ecy  of  the  Mount .  And  fo  we  fee  Enoch  the  feventh 
from  Adam ,  who  feemsto  be  the  fir  ft  founder  of  a  Contemplative  life , 

(for  he  is  faid  to  have  walhgedwith  God )  yet  endowed  the  Church  with  Gen-V* 
a  Book  of  Prophecie,  which  is  alfo  cited  by  St.  Jude .  But  as  for  a  mere  lB  ^ 
Contemplative  life,  and  terminated  initfelf,  which  cafteth  no  Beams  of 
heat  or  light  upon  humane  fociety,  afluredly  Divinity  knows  it  not. 

It  decides  alfo  the  Queftion  controverted  with  fuch  heat  between  the 
Schools  of  Zeno  and  Socrates ,  on  the  one  fide,  who  placed  Felicity  in 
Virtue  Ample  or  attended,  which  hath  a  great  (hare  in  the  Duties  of 
life ;  and  on  the  other  fide  other  Sedsand  Profeflions,  as  the  Schools  / 
of  the  Cyrenaicky  and  Epicureans,  who  placed  it  inpleafinej  and  made 
Virtue,  (as  it  is  ufed  in  fome  Comedies,  where  the  Miftrefs  and  the  Maid 
change  habits)  to  be  but  as  a  hand-maid,  without  which  Pleafore  can- 
riot  be  well  waited  and  attended  upon  j  as  alfo  that  other,  as  it  were, 
reformed  School  of  Epicurus ,  which  allerted  Felicity  to  be  nothing  elfe  ^acr^ 
than  a  Tranquillity  and  Serenity  of  Mind  free  and  void  of  all  Pertur-  ta, 
bations  j  as  if  they  would  have  depofed  Jupiter  from  his  Throne  and 
reftored  Saturn  with  the  Golden  Age,  when  there  was  no  Summer 
nor  Winter,  nor  Spring  nor  Auturlln,  but  all  after  one  Air  and  Seafbn. 

Laftly,  the  exploded  School  of  Pyrrho  and  Herillus ,  which  placed  Fe¬ 
licity  In  the  utter  exftindion  and  extirpation  of  aL  tue  Eruples  and  du** 
putes  of  the  mind,  making  no  fixt  and  conftant  nature  of  Good,  and  E- 
vil,  but  efteeming  Adions  Good  or  Evil,  as  they  proceed  from  the 
Mind  in  a  clear  and  refolute  motion  5  or  contrary*  wife  with  aveifation 

and  reludance.  Which  opinion  notwithftanding  hath  revived  in  the 

r  Herely 
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Herefy  of  the  Anabaptijls ,  who  meafur'd  all  things  according  to  the  Motions 
and  InfiinBs  of  the  Jpirit ,  and  the  conftancy ,  or  wavering  of  Belief.  But 
it  is  manifeft  that  all  this  we  have  recited,  tends  to  private  repofe  and 
complacency  of  Mind,  and  no  way  to  the  Point  of  Society ,  and  the 
Epi&.  En-  Q00ei  0j  Communion .  Again,  it  cenfures  alfo  the  Philofophy  of  Epiffe- 
rian!  tTb."  tus,  who  layes  down  this  prefuppofition  5  That  Felicity  muft  be  placed  in 
1.  *  *  thofe  things  which  are  in  our  power ,  left  we  be  liable  to  fortune  and  di~ 

fturbance  :  as  if  it  were  not  a  thing  much  more  happy,  to  be  difturbed 
and  fruftrated  of  a  good  fuccefs  in  worthy  and  generous  intentions 
and  ends,  which  concern  the  Publicl^Good ,  than  to  obtain  all  that  we 
can  wilh  toourfelves,  in  thofe  things  which  refer  to  our  Private  For * 
tune .  As  Confalvo  (hewing  his  Souldiers  Naples ,  bravely  protefted,T/j4^ 
he  had  rather  run  himfelfupon  certain  mine  with  one  foot  forward,  than  to 
have  his  life  fecurdfor  long ,  by  one  foot  of  retreat .  Whereunto  the  wif- 
dom  of  that  heavenly  leader  and  commander  hath  fign’d,  who  affirm’d, 
Pr©v  xv  That  agood  confcience  is  a  continual  Feafl ,  by  which  words  is  plainly 
*  fignjfied,  that  a  Mind  Confcious  of  good  Intentions,  however fucceeding, 
affords  more  folid  andfmeerejoy,  and  to  nature  more  agreeable ,  than  all 
that  provision  wherewith  man  may  be  furnifit  either  for  ihe  fruition  of  his 
de fires,  or  the  repofe  of  his  Mind .  It  cenfureth  likewife  that  abute  of 
Philofophy,  which  grew  general  about  the  time  of  EpiUetus,  which 
was,  that  Philofophy  was  converted  into  a  profeflory  kind  oflife,  and,as 
it  were,into  an  Occupation  or  Art  5  as  if  the  purpofe  of  Philofophy,  was 
not  to  reprefs  and  extinguifli  perturbations,  but  to  fly  and  avoid  the 
caufes  and  occafionsofthem  5  and  therefore  to  (hape  a  particular  kind 
and  courfe  oflife  to  that  end  5  introducing  indeed  fuch  a  kind  ofhealth 
ofmind,aswasthatofHer^zV»jinbpdy,  whereof  AriFiotle  makes  men¬ 
tion,  which  was,  that  he  did  nothing  all  his  life  long  but  intend  his  health, 
and  therefore  abftain’d  from  infinite  number  of  things,  being  amerc’d 
by  the  fruition  of  his  body :  whereas  if  men  refer  themfelves  to  duties 
bffociety,  that  health  of  Body  is  principally  to  be  defired,  which  may 
beft  endure  and  overcome  all  alterations  and  extremities :  fo  likewife 
that  mind  is  properly  found  and  ftrong,  which  can  break  through  the 
moft  and  greateft  temptations  and  perturbations.  So  as  Diogenes  teems 
to  havefpoken  well,  who  commends  thote  powers  of  the  Mind,  which 
were  able  not  warily  to  abjlain  but  valiantly  tofufiain ,  and  which  could 
refrain  the  violent  encounter  of  the  Mind,  even  in  the  fteepeft  Preci¬ 
pices,  and  which  could  give  unto  the  Mind  (which  is  commended  in 
well-broken  hortes^)  the  (horteft  flop  and  turn.  Laftly,  it  cenfures  the 
tendernefs  and  the  want  of  Morigerous  application,  noted  in  fome  of 
the  moft  ancient  and  reverend  Philofophers,  that  did  retire  too  eafily 
from  Civil  bufinefs,  that  they  might  difeharge  themtelves  of  all  indigo 
nities  and  perturbations,  and  fo  might  live,  in  their  opinion,  more  un- 
ftained,  and,  as  it  were,  fan&ified  perfons  $  whereas  the  refolution  of 
a  man  truly  moral,  ought  to  be  fuch,  as  the  fame  Confalvo  required  in 
afouldier,  which  is  that  his  Honour  fiiould  be  woven  e  Tela  Crajjiore , 
and  not  fo  fine  as  that  every  thing  fiiould  catch  in  it,  and  tear  it. 
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Chap.  II. 

i  _v  1  - '  i  ,  •  1 

I.  The  Partition  of  particular  or  private  Good 3  into  Good  Active  s 
and  Good  Pajjive.  II.  The  Divifion  of  Good  Pajjive 3  into  Con- 
fervative  Good 3  and  Perfeftive  Good.  III.  The  Divifion  of  the 
Good  of  Communi  on  Jnto  General  and  Refpeftive  Duties . 

..  V  ■  ■  i  tiw  ,  to  :  >fi  1  ,  .  . 

I*  X’K  THerefore  let  us  now  refume  and  profecute3  firft  private  or 
VV  particular  Goodywe  will  divide  it  into  GW  Aftive  and 
Good  Pajjive 3  for  this  difference  of  Good  (not  unlike  furely  to  thofe 
Appellations.,  which3  amongft  the  Romans.,  were  familiar  in  their 
Houfhold  Terms  of  Promus  and  CondusJ  is  found  imprefs’d  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  Nature  :  but  chiefly  difclofeth  it  (elf  in  the  two  fe- 
veral  Appetites  of  Creatures  3  the  one  of  conferving  and  fortifying 
themfdves  3  the  other  of  multiplying  and  dilating  themfelves  3  and 
this  latter  which  is  Aftive0  and  as  it  were3  the  Promus 3  feems  to  be  the 
more  powerful  and  the  more  worthy  3  but  the  former  which  is  Paf- 
Jivey  and3  as  it  were,  the  Condusy  may  be  taken  as  inferiour  and  iefs 
worthy.  For  in  the  univerfal  frame  of  Nature3  the  Heavenly  Nature 
is  chiefly  the  Agent  3  the  Terreftial  Nature  the  Patient :  fo  in  the 
pleafiires  of  living  Creatures.,  the  pleafure  of  Generation  is  greater 
than  that  ofNutritionrand  in  the  divine  Oracles  it  is  pronounced,#^ 
tins  effe  dare  quam  accipere.  Nay  farther3in  the  common  courfe  of  life3 
there  is  no  mans  fpiritfo  foft  and  effeminate3but  efteems  the  effecting, 
and  bringing  to  fome  iffne  that  which  he  hath  fixt  in  his  defire  3  more 
than  any  fenfuality  or  pleafure.  And  certainly  this  preheminence  of  A- 
Uive  Good0  is  infinitely  exalted  from  the  confideration  of  our  humane 
condition3that  it  is  mortal3and  alfo  expofed  to  the  flroak  of  Fortune ; 
for  if  there  could  be  obtained  a  licenfe  of  perpetuity  and  certainty  in 
humane  PleafureSj  their  price  would  be  advanced.,  for  their  fecurity 
and  continuance.  And  in  as  much  as  we  fee3that  the  fiimm  of  all  comes 
to  this  j  Magni  <ejli  manius  mori  tardus  3  Et  tie  glorieris  de  era  ft  in  oy 
nejcis  partum  Diei:  it  is  no  wonder,  if  with  all  contention  of  fpirit  3 
wepurfue  thofe  things  ,  which  are  fecur’d  and  exempt  from  the  in¬ 
juries  and  affronts  of  time  :  and  thefe  things  can  be  nothing  elfe  but 
only  our  deeds 3  as  it  is  laid,  opera  eorum fequuntur  eos . 

§  There  is  likewife  another  preheminence  of  Good  Aftive  of  im¬ 
port;,  implanted  in3  and  fupported  by  that  affeftion3  which  cleaves 
clofe  to  man's  nature.,  as  an  individuate  companion  3  which  is  the 
love  of  Novelty  and  Variety,  And  this  Ajfeftion  in  the  pjeafures  of 
fonfes  (which  are  the  very  principal  part  of  Pajjive  Good f)  is  exceed¬ 
ing  narrowband  hath  no  great  latitude  :  Do  but  thinks  (faith  Seneca ) 
how  often  you  have  aft ed  over  the  fame  things  3  Meat0  Sleep  ,  Mirths  we 
run  round  in  this  circle 3  to  be  willing  to  dye  3  not  only  a  valiant f  or  a 
wretched 3  or  a  wife  man  may  3  but  even  a  faftidious  and  nice  nature 
may.  But  in  the  Enterprifes3  Porpofesand  Purfuits  of  o,ur  life3there 
is  much  variety 5  whereof  we  are  fenfibje  in  our  inceptions,  progref 
-  .  F  f  lions 
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(T.~  T.-ftT^mils  to  redintegrate  our  forces,  approaches,  attainings, 

.  f  ;.  e  like  •  fo  as  it  was  very  well  faid,  vita  fine  Propofito  languid* 

'  "  ^ti^wtohiudifferenibefalsboth  to  the  wife  and  unw.fe, 

Z  ftith  Solomon,  A  light-brain' d  manfeeky  to  fati, fie  hn  fancy,  and  in- 
tcrmixeth  himfelfin  all  things ,  Nay,  we  fee  hkewife,that  many  great 
Princes  who  may  have  at  command  whatfoever  can  delight  the 
Senfes,  notwithftanding many  times,  have  procured  to  themfelves 
poor  defires,  and  fet  their  hearts  upon  toys ;  (as  Nero,  in  playing  up- 
1°  the  Harp;  Commodus  in  playing  at  Fence;  Antoninus  in  driving 
Chariots,  and  others  taken  up  with  other  delights)  which  to  them 
were  more  acceptable  than  all  the  affluence  of  fenfual  pleafures :  jo 
much  treater  refrething  and  contentment  it  is,  to  go  forward  in  Ad  ion, 

ZJ.&1  I,  Iff.  to.,».!*»™;'»'.»»1? 

fomewhat  more  diligently  noted j  that  this  Active  individual  Good , 
altogether  differs  from  the  good  of  Society,  though  oftentimes  they 
are  coincident  j  for  although  that  particular  active  Good  doth  many 
times  breed,  and  bring  forth  Acts  of  Beneficence,  which  is  a  Virtue  of 
Communion;  yet  here’s  the  difference,  that  thofe  Afts  are  by  mod 
men  performed,  not  with  intention  to  benefit  and  make  happy  o- 
^ers  but  merely  in  a  private  refpect  to  themfelves,  and  their  own 
power  and  amplification.  This  beft  appears  when  GW  Active  lites 
Lon  a  fubieft  which  is  contrary  to  the  Good  of  Communion  :  for 
that  Gigantive  State  of  mind  which  poffeffeth  the  troublers  of  the 
world  f  fuch  as  was  L.  Sylla  ,  and  infinite  others ,  though  in  a  far 
fmaller  Model)  who  feemto  endeavour  this,  to  have  all  men  happy 
or  unhappy,  as  they  were  their  Friends  or  Enemies  ,  and  that  t no 
world  might  bear  their  ftamP,andbe  formed  to  their  humoursCwh.ch 
is  the  true  Theomachie )  this,  I  fay,  afpires  to  atiive  particular  Good  at 
leaft  in  appearance, although  it  doth  moft  of  all  recede  from  the  Good 

of  Soci^  ^  wi]1  divide  Vajjive  Coocl  ;nto  Good  Confervalive  and 
Good.  Perfective  :  For  there  is  implanted  in  every  thing  a  triple  Ap¬ 
petite  in  refpect  of  private  or  particular  Good  ;  the  firfi  of 
or  continuing  it  felf;  the  feconcl  of  advancing  and  perfecting  it  felf  ,  the 
°thirdofmuhiplying  and  Lending  it  felf :  but  this  laft  Appetite  ,s  re- 
ferr’d  to  Active  cW, whereof  we  fpeak  even  now  There  remain 
therefore  the  two  other  kinds  of  Good,  of  which  the  Perfective  ex¬ 
cels  ;  for  it  is  lefs  to  conferve  a  thing  in  its  natural  ftate,  but  greater 
to  advance  the  fame  thing  to  a  higher  nature ;  for  there  are  found 
through  all  Effences  fome  nobler  natures  to  the  dignity  and  excel- 
lency  whereof  inferiour  natures  do  afpire,  as  to  their  Origi¬ 
nals  and  Springs.  So  concerning  Men,  the  Poet  doth  not  imperti¬ 
nently  defcribe. 

Igneus  eft  ollis  vigor  &  Cteleftis  Origo  ; 

Man’s  affumptionor  approach  to  a  Divine  or  Angelical  Nature  is 
the  perfeftion  of  his  Form  ;  a  depraved  and  prepofterous  imitation 
of  which  Perfective  Good  is  the  deftruftion  of  humane  life,  and  a 
violent  tempeft  which  bears  down  and  rumes  all,  that  is,  while^men 
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inftead  of  a  formal  and  effential  advancement  are  carried  in  a  blinde 
ambition  to  an  advancement  only  Local.  For  as  thofe  which  are 
lick  and  find  no  Remedy,  do  tumble  up  and  down, and  change  place, 
as  if  by  a  remove  Local,  they  could  obtain  a  remove  Internal,  and 
fhift  of  their  difeafe  :  fo  it  is  in  Ambition  that  men  being  pofiefs’d 
and  led  away  with  afalfe  refemblance  of  exalting  their  nature,  pur- 
chafe  nothing  elfe  but  an  eminence  and  celfitude  of  Place . 

But  Good  Confervative  is  no  other  than  the  reception  and  fruiti¬ 
on  of  things  agreeable  to  our  Nature  5  and  this  Good  though  it  be  molt 
fimple  and  native  3  yet  feems  it  to  be  of  all  other  kinds  of  Good  the 
fofteft  and  loweft.  And  this  Good  alfo  admits  a  difference ,  which 
hath  neither  been  well  judg’d  of,  nor  well  inquired  3  for  the  Good 
of  Fruition ,  or  (as  it  is  commonly  call’d )  the  dignity  and  commen¬ 
dation  of  delightful  Good,  is  placed  either  in  the  Sincerity  of  the  Frui¬ 
tion ,  or  in  the  quiefizefs  and  vigor  of  it  3  whereof  the  one  is  fuper- 
induced  by  Equality  3  the  other  by  Variety  and  Vicijjitude :  the  one 
having  a  left  mixture  of  Evil  5  the  other  a  more  ftrong  and  lively 
imprellion  of  Good.  But  of  thefe,  whether  is  the  greater  Good ,  is  a 
queftion  controverted  :  But  whether  a  man's  nature  may  be  capable  of 
both  at  once ,  is  a  queflion  not  inquired. 

§  As  touching  that  whereof  a  Queftion  is  rais’dra  Controverfie  be¬ 
gan  to  be  debated  between  Socrates  and  a  Sophifi  3  Socrates  affirm’d. 

That  Felicity  was  placed  in  a  conflant  Peace  aud  Tranquility  of  mind  3  pl4to  j  ■ 
but  the  Sophifi  in  this.  That  a  mandefire  much  and  enjoy  much .  And  Gorg. 
fo  they  fell  from  Arguments  to  ill  words  3  the  Sophifi  faying  that 
Socrates’s  Felicity  was  the  Felicity  of  a  blocks  or  fione  :  Socrates  on  the 
other  fide.  That  the  Sophift’s  Felicity  was  the  Felicity  of  one  that  had 
the  Itch ,  who  did  nothing  but  itch  and  fcratch.  And  both  thefe  opini¬ 
ons  do  not  want  theirfupports3forto  Socrates's  opinion  affents  even 
the  School  of  Epicurus, which  deems  not  but  that  Vertue  beareth  a 
great  part  in  Felicity  3  and  if  fo.  Certain  it  is,  that  Vertue  hath  more 
ufein  clearing  Perturbations ,  than  in  compajjzng  defies.  The  Sophifi' s 
opinion  is  much  favour’d  by  the  affertion  we  laft  fpake  of  3  namely 
that  Good  PerfeUive  is  greater  than  Good  Prefervative ,  becaufe  the  abs¬ 
taining  of  things  defied, feems  by  degrees  to  perfefl  nature  3  which  though 
it  do  not  do  it  indeed,  yet  the  very  motion  it  felf  in  circle  hath  a 
Trogrejjivc  Motion . 

But  the  fecond  Queftion,  (whether  humane  nature  may  not  at  once 
retaine ,  both  the  tranquility  of  mind,  and  the  aUive  vigor  of  fruition) 
decided,  the  true  way  makes  the  former  idle  and  fuperfluous.  For  do 
we  not  often  fee  that  fbme  men  are  fo  fram’d  and  compofed  by  Na¬ 
ture,  as  they  are  extremely  affe&ed  with  pleafures  while  they  are 
prefent  3  and  yet  are  not  greatly  troubled  at  the  leaving  or  lois  of 
them.  So  as  the  Philofophical  confequence,  Non  uti,  ut  non  appetas , 
non  appetere yut  non  tnetuas,  feems  to  be  the  refolution  of  a  poor  and 
diffident  fpirit.  Surely  moft  of  the  Do&rines  of  Philofophers  feem  to 
be  fomewhat  more  fearful  and  cautionary,  than  the  nature  of  things 
requireth  3  as  when  they  encreafe  the  fear  of  death  by  curing  it:  for 
when  they  would  have  a  man’s  whole  life  to  be  but  a  difeipline  or 
preparation  to  dye,  how  can  it  be,  that  that  enemy  ftiould  not  feeni 

Ff  2  wonderful 
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wonderful  terrible,  againft  whom  there  is  no  end  of  preparing  ?  bet> 
ter  faith  the  Poet  though  a  Heathen, 

juven.Satyr.  gui  fpacium  vit£  extremum ,  infer  mutter  a  ponat 

Natur#.- - 

So  have  the  Philofophers  fought  to  make  the  Mind  in  all  things  uni¬ 
form  and  Harmonical  3  by  not  breaking  them  to  contrary  Motions 
and  Extremes.  The  reafon  whereof  I  fuppofe  to  have  been,  becaufe 
they  dedicated  themfelves  to  a  private  courfeoflife  5  exempt  and  free 
from  a&ive  imployments  and  obfervances  to  others.  But  let  men 
rather  imitate  the  wifdom  of  Jewellers,  who,  if  perchance,  there  be 
in  the  Gemm  a  Cloud  or  an  Ice,  which  may  fo  be  grownd  forth,  as 
it  abate  not  the  ftone  too  much,  they  help  it,  otherwife  they  will 
not  meddle  with  it :  fo  ought  men  fo  to  procure  Serenity  of  mind  as 
they  deftroy  not  Magnanimity .  Thus  much  of  Particular  Good . 

III.  Now  therefore  after  we  have  fpoken  of  Self-good  (which  all© 
we  ufe  to  call  Good  Particular^  Private ,  Individual ,  let  us  relume 
the  Good  of  Communion ,  which  relpe&eth  Society ,  this  is  commonly 
termed  by  the  name  of  Duty ,  becaufe  the  term  of  Duty ,  is  more  pro¬ 
per  to  a  mind  well  fram’d  and  difpos’d  towards  others  3  the  term  of 
Virtue ,  to  a  mind  well  form’d  and  compos’d  in  it  lelf.  But  this  part 
at  firft  fight  may  feem  to  pertain  to  Science  Civil ,  or  Politic 4,  but 
not  if  it  be  well  obferved^  for  it  concerns  the  Regiment  and  Go¬ 
vernment  of  every  man  over  himfelf,  and  not  over  others. 
And  as  in  Archite&ure ,  it  is  one  thing  ,  to  to  frame  the  Pofts, 
Beams  ,  and  other  parts  of  an  Edifice ,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  the  ufe  of  building  3  and  another  thing,  to  fit  and  joyn  the  lame 
parts  together  :  and  as  in  Mechanicals,  the  dire&ion  how  to  frame, 
and  make  an  inftrument  or  engine,  is  not  the  lame  with  the  manner 
of  erecting,  moving,  and  fetting  it  on  work :  So  the  do&rine  of  the 
conjugation  of  men,  in  a  City  or  Society ,  differs  from  that  which 
makes  them  conformed,  and  well  affe&ed  to  the  weal  of  luch  a  So - 
ciety. 

§  This  Part  of  Duties  is  likewife  diftributed  into  two  portions, 
whereof  the  one  refpe&s  the  common  duty  of  every  man ,  the  other  the 
fpecial and  refpeffive  Duties  of  every  man  in  his  profelfion,  vocati¬ 
on  ftate,  perfon,  and  place.  The  firft  of  thele,  hath  been  well  la¬ 
boured,  and  diligently  explicated  by  the  Ancients  and  others,  as 
hath  been  faid  •  the  other  we  find  to  have  been  Iparledly  handled,  al¬ 
though  not  digefted  into  an  entire  body  of  a  Science  3  which  man¬ 
ner  ofdifperfed  kind  of  writing,  we  do  not  diflike  3  howbeit  in  our 
'  judgement,  to  have  written  of  this  Argument  by  parts,  were  far  bet¬ 
ter.  For  who  is  endewed  with  fo  much  perlpicacity  and  confidence, 
as  that  he  can  take  upon  him  to  difeourfe,  and  make  a  judgement 
skilfully,  and  to  the  life,  of  the  peculiar  and  refpeftive  duties  of  eve¬ 
ry  particular  order,  condition  and  Profelfion?  And  the  treatifes  which 
are  not  Jeafond  vcith  experience ,  hut  are  drawn  only  from  a  general  and 
Scholajiical  notion  of  things ,  are  touchingfuch  matters ,  for  moJI  party- 
die  and  fruit  left  difeourfes.  For  although  fometimes  a  looker  on 

may 
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may  fee  more  than  a  Gameften  and  there  be  a  common  proverb,  ' 
more  arrogant  than  found,  proceeding  from  the  cenfure  of  the  vul¬ 
gar  .  touching  the  actions  of  Princes,  That  the  vale  bejl  difeovereth  the 
Hillss  yet  it  could  be  efpecially  wilhed,  that  none  would  intermed¬ 
dle  or  engage  themlelves  in  fubje&sof  this  nature,  but  only  fuch  as 
are  well  experienc’d  and  and  pra&is’d  in  the  particular  cuftoms  °^CicL[b2 
men.  For  the  labours  and  vigilancies  offpeculative  men  fin  Aftive  Mat »  oratore! 
ters,  do  fee m  to  men  of  experience ,  little  better ,  than  the  dijeourfes  of 
Vhormio  of  the  wars ,  feemed  to  Hannibal ,  which  ejleemed  them  but 
dreams  and  dotage.  Only  there  is  one  vice  which  accompanies  them, 
which  write  books  of  matters  pertaining  to  their  own  profeffion.and 
Art,  which  is,  that  they  magnifie  and  extol  them  in  excels. 

§  In  which  kind  of  Book? ,  it  were  a  crime  Viacular ,  not  to  mention ,  r  ; 
Honoris  caufa  ,Tour  Majefties  excellent  work, .  touching  the  duty  of  a  doron^ 
Kine:  for  this  writing  hath  accumulated  and  congefted  withizzit  many  basil, 
treafitres  as  well  open  as  fecret  of  Divinity,  Morality,  and  Policy, with 
great  alperlion  of  all  other  Arts  3  and  it  is  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  mojl 
found  and  healthful  writings  that  I  have  read.  It  doth  not  float  with 
the  heat  of  Invention  3  nor  freez  and  fleep  with  the  coldnefl  of  negli¬ 
gence  :  it  is  not  now  and  then  taken  with  a  wheeling  dizzineif,  fo  to  con¬ 
found  and  lofe  it  felf  in  its  order  3  nor  is  it  dzft  railed  and  difeontinn - 
cd  by  digreffions ,  as  thofe  difeourfes  are  3  which  by  a  winding  expatia- 
Hon ,  fetch  in  and  encloje  matter  that  fpeakj  nothing  to  the  purpofe  3  nor 
is  it  corrupted ,  with  the  cheating  Arts  of  Rhetorical  perfumes  and  paint - 
ings,  who  chufe  rather  to  pleafe  the  Reader ,  than  tofatisfie  the  nature 
of  the  Argument .  Bnt  chiefly  that  work.  hath  life  and  fpirit ,  as  Body 
and  Bulk.)  as  excellently  agreeing  with  truths  and  moll  apt  for  ufe  and 
aftion:  and  li kf  wife  clearly  exempt  from  that  vice  noted  even  now , 

(which  if  it  were  tolerable  in  any,  certainly ,  it  were  fo  in  Kings ,  and 
in  a  writing  concerning  Regal  Majefty)  namely,  that  it  doth  not  excef- 
flvely  and  invidioufly  exalt  the  Crown  and  Dignity  of  Kings.  For  Your 
Majefty  hath  not  deferibed  a  King  of  Perlia  or  Aftyria,  radiant ,  and 
fhining  in  extreme  Pomp  and  Glory  3  but  really ,  a  Mofes  or  a  David* 

Pallors  of  the  People.  Neither  can  I  ever  lofe  out  of  my  remembrance y 
a  Speech,  which  Your  Majefty,  in  the facred  Spirit,  wherewith  you  are 
endowed  to  govern  Tour  people,  delivered  in  a  great  caufe  of  Indicature, 
which  was ,  That  Kings  rul’d  by  the  Laws  of  their  Kingdoms,  as  God  Jacob. 
did  by  the  Laws  of  Nature  3  and  ought  as  rarely  to  put  in  ufe  that 
their  prerogative,  which  tranfeends  Laws,  as  we  lee  God  put  in  ufe 
his  power  of  working  Miracles.  And  yet  notwit  hjl  an  ding  in  thato-  delib. 
t  her  book)  written  by  Your  Majefty,  of  a  free  Monarchy,' '  Ton  give  all  M0NAR* 
men  to  under ft and,  that  Your  Majefty,  knows  and  comprehends  the 
Plenitude  of  the  Power  of  Kings,  and  the  Vltimities  (as  the  Schools  fpeak 
of  Regal  Rights  3  as  well  as  the  circle  and  bounds  of  their  Office,  and 
Royal  Duty.  Wherefore  I  have  prefumed,  to  alledge  that  book,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Tour  Majefty,  as  a  prime  and  moft  eminent  example  ol  Tra¬ 
ctates,  concerning  fpecial  and  refpellive  Duties.  Of  which  Book, 
what  I  have  now  laid,  I  (hould  in  truth  have  faid  as  much,  if  it  had 
been  written  by  any  King  a  thoufand  years  (ince.  Neither  doth  that 
kind  of  nice  Decency  move  me,  whereby  commonly  it  is  preferibed 
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not  topraifein  prefence^  fo  thofePraifes  exceed  not  meafure^  or  be 
attributed  unfeafonably  or  upon  no  occafion  prefented.  Surely  Cicero , 
in  that  excellent  oration  Pro  M.  Marcello ,  ftudies  nothing  el(e,  but  to 
exhibit  a  fair  Table  drawn  by  Angular  Art,  of Ceefars  virtues ,  though 
that  Oration  was  made  to  his  face  3  which  likewife  Plinius  fecundus 
did  to  Trajan .  Now  let  us  refume  our  intended  purpofe. 

§  There  belongs  farther  to  this  part,  touching  the  Refpe&ive  Du¬ 
ties  of  vocations  and  particular  Profejfions0  and  other  knowledge ,  as 
it  were.  Relative  and  opposite  unto  the  former,  concerning  the 
oribus* rerum.  Frauds ,  Cant  els ,  Intpoftures ,  and  Vices  of  every  Prof  ejfion  ;  For  Cor¬ 
ruptions  and  Vices,  are  oppoled  to  Duties  and  Virtues*  Nor  are 
thefe  Depravations  altogether  filenced  in  many  Writings  and  Tra- 
dates  3  but  for  mod  part,  thefe  are  noted  only  upon  the  by,  and  that 
by  way  ofDigreffion :  but  how  >  rather  in  a  Satyr  and  Cynically  af¬ 
ter  Lucians  manner,  than  ferioufly  and  gravely,  for  men  have  ra¬ 
ther  (ought  by  wit  to  traduce,  and  to  expofe  to  (corn  that  which  is 
ufeful  and  found,  in  Arts  and  Profefiions  3  than  tofever  that  which 
is  good  and  whoKbme,  from  that  which  is  corrupt  and  vitious.  But 
Solomon  (aith  excellently  3  A  fcorner  feekj  wifdom  and  finds  it  notj  but 
knowledge  is  eafie  unto  him  that  underfiands  :  for  he  that  comes  to 
(eek  after  knowledge,  with  a  mind  to  fcorn,  and  cenfure  3  (hall  be 
fure  to  find  matter  for  his  humour,  but  no  matter  for  his  inftrudion. 
And  certainly  a  grave  and  wife  Treatile  of  this  argument,  whereof 
we  now  fpeak,  and  that  with  fincetity  and  integrity,  feemeth  wor¬ 
thy  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  bed  fortifications  of  virtue  and  hone- 
fty,  that  can  be  planted.  For  as  the  Fable  goes  of  the  Bafilisk,  that 
if  he  lee  a  man  firft,  the  man  dyes  3  but  if  a  man  fee  him  firft,  the  Ba¬ 
filisk  dyes^  fo  it  is  with  Frauds,  Impoftures,  and  evil  Arts 3  if a 
man  difcover  them  firft,  they  lofe  their  power  of  doing  hurt  3  but 
if  they  prevent,  then,  and  not  otherwife  they  endanger.  So  that 
we  are  much  beholding  to  Machiavif  and  fuch  writers,  who  difco¬ 
ver  apertly  and  plainly,  what  men  u(e  to  do,  not  what  men  ought 
to  do :  for  it1  is  not  poflible  to  joyn  the  wifdom  of  the  Serpent ,  with 
the  Innocency  of  the  Dove ,  except  a  man  know  exa<ftly  the  nature 
of  evil  it  felf}  for  without  this  skill,  virtue  lyes  open  and  unfenc’d  5 
nay  a  fincere  and  honeft  man  can  do  no  good  upon  thofe  that  are 
wicked,  to  reclaim  them,  unlels  he  know  all  the  coverts  and  pro¬ 
fundities  of  Malice.  For  men  of  corrupt  minds  and  deprav’d  judge¬ 
ments  prefuppole,  that  honefty  grows  out  of  the  weaknefs  of  Nature, 
and  fimplicity  of  Manners,  and  only  out  ofa  belief  given  to  Preach¬ 
ers  and  School-Mafters  3  as  likewife  to  Books  3  Moral  Precepts  3  and 
popular  opinions  :  fo  that  unlefs  you  can  make  them  plainly  to  per¬ 
ceive,  that  their  deprav’d  and  corrupt  Principles,  and  crooked  Rules, 
areas  deeply  (bunded,  and  as  plainly  difcovered  by  thole  who  ex¬ 
hort  and  admonifh  them,  as  they  are  to  themfelves,  they  defpife  all 
the  integrity  of  Moral  Practices  or  Precepts  3  according  to  that  ad¬ 
mirable  Oracle  of  Solomon  JTon  recipit fiultus  verba prudentid^nifiea  di - 
xeris0  qu<e  verfantur  in  corde  ejus.  But  this  part  concerning  Refpe - 
Bive  Cautels  and  vices ,  we  place  in  the  number  of  Deficients ,  and  will 
call  it  by  the  name  of  Satyra  Seria0  or  of  a  Treatife  De  interioribus 
Reruns.  So 
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So  to  this  kind  of  knowledge,  touching  RefeOive  Duties,  do  alfo 
nnnertain  the  Natural  Duties  between  Husband  and  Wife  5  Parents  and 
Children  Matter  and  Servant:  fo  likewife  the  laws  of  Friendlhip 
And  Gratitude  ;  as  alfo  the  Civil  bonds  of  Corporate,  Compa¬ 
nies  Colledges,  Neighbour-hood  and  the  like.  But  it  mutt  ever 
be  orefuppofed,  that  they  are  here  handled,  not  as  parts  of  Civil  fa 
‘cietv  f for  that  is  referr’d  tothe  Politicks)  but  as  to  the  framing  and 
predifpottng  of  the  minds  of  Particular  perfons,  to  the  maintaining 

ofthofi e  Bonds  of  Society.  . 

6  ; But  the  Knowledge  concerning  the  Good  of  Communion  or  of  Socic- 

tv  even  as  that  of  Good  Individual,  doth  handle  Good  notfimple  a. 
lone  but  alfo  comparatively  whereunto  belongs  the  weighing  of 
Duties  between  Perfon  and  Perfon;  Cafe  and  Cafe;  Private  and 
Publick;  between  time  Prelent  and  Future :  as  we  may  fee  in  the 
fevere  and  cruel  proceeding  of  L  .Brutus  againft  his  own  Sons,  which 
by  the  moil  was  extoll'd  to  the  heavens ;  yet  another  faid 


Infelix  utcunque  ferent  ea  fata  Minores . 


Xiv,  Hi0; 
iib.2,  > 
Florus  Hil!» 

The  fame  we  may  lee  in  that  fupper  unto  which  M.  Erutus,  and  C. 

CalRus  were  invited,  for  there,  when  there  was  a  queftion  (hrewdly  in  M, Brute; 
caft  forth,  Whether  it  was  lawful  to  k}U  a  Tyrant  ?  on  purpofe  to  feel 
the  minds  of  the  company,  touching  a  confpiracy  intended  againft 
Coefars  life  ;  the  guefts  were  divided  In  opinion  ;  fome  faid  it  was 
direftlv  lawful,  for  that  jervitude  was  the  extreme  of  Evils  ;  others 

were  of  a  contrary  mind,  for  that  Tyranny  was  not  fo  great  am, fry  as 
cZil  roar;  a  third  fort,  as  if.they  had  iffued  out  of  the  School  of 
Epicurus,  avouched  ;  That  it  wits  an  unworthy  thing,  that  wife  men 
Mould  hazard  their  lives  and fates  for  Fools.  But there 
fes  touching  comparative  Duties,  amongft  which,  that  of  all  other  1, 
themoft  frequent ;  Whether  a  man  ought 

Mice  for  the  fafetv  of  his  Country,  orfomefuch  notable  Good  to  enjue 
afterward  r?  Touching  which  cafe  Jafon  of  Thefaly  was  wont  to  fa);. 

Aliqua funt  injujU facienda  ut  multa jufie fieri  pojjint,  bat  the  Reply  is  p 
ieady,  Authorem prefentis  jufiitis  habes,  Jponforem  future  non  habes:  P-.satn.. 
Men  muftpurfue  things  which  are  juft  in  prefent,  and  leave  the  fu- 

tute  to  the  Divine  Providence.  And  thus  touching  the  Exemplar, or 
of  the  defeription  of  Good. 
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I.  The  Partition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Culture  of  the  Mind  into  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Characters  of  the  Mind.  II.  Of  the  Sections  or 
Tajfions.  111.  And  of  the  Remedies  or  Cures.  IV.  An  Append  ofthe 
fame  DoSrine  ,  touching  the  Congruity  between  the  Good  of  the 
,  ,  Mind ,  and  the  Good  of  the  Body.  J 
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NOw  that  we  have  fpoken  in  a  Philofophical  fence  ofthe  fruit  of 
Life,  it  remains  that  we  fpeak  ofthe  Culture  of  the  Mind,  which 
is  due  unto  it,  without  which  the  former  part  feems  nothing  elfe 
than  an  Image  or  Statue,  beautiful  to  contemplate,  butdeftitute  of 
Life  and  Motion  ;  to  which  opinion,  Ariftotle  himfelf  fubfcribes  in 
thefe  plain  words,  tvheref  ne  it  is  necejfdry  to fpeafof  virtue,  both  what 
it  is,  and  from  what  it  proceeds:  for  it  would  be  to  little  purpofe  to 
know  virtue,  and  to  be  ignorant  of  the  manner  and  means  how  to  com- 
pafs  it.  Concerning  virtue  therefore  inquiry  must  be  made,  not  only  of 
what  kind  it  is  but  by  what  ways  it  may  be  acquired:  for  we  defire  both 
t  hefeyhe  knowledge  of  the  thing  it  felf, and  the  fruition  thereof-,  but  this 
cannot  be  effected,  unlef  we  know  of  what  materials  it  is  compounded 
and  how  to procure  thejame :  In  fuch  full  words,  and  with  fuch  itera¬ 
tion  doth  he  inculcate  this  Part;  which  yet  notwithfknding  himfelf 
purlucs  not.  This  likewife  is  the  very  fame  which  Cicero  attributes 
to  Cato  the  Younger,  as  a  great  commendation;  which  was,  that  he 
had  app  yed  himlelf  to  Philofophy,  Non  difutandi  caufa,  ut  maena 
pars,  jcdita  vivendi.  And  although,  through  the  negligence  of  the 
times  wherein  we  live,  few  hold  any  confultation  diligently,  to  ma¬ 
nure  and  till  the  Mind,  and  frame  their  courfe  of  life  (according  to 
.  fome  Rule  5  according  to  that  of  Seneca,  De  partibus  vitee  quifquede- 
lioerat,  defummanemo ;  lo  as  this  part  may  leem  fuperfluous,)  yet  this 
moves  us  not,  fo  as  to  leave  it  untouched,  but  rather  we  conclude 
with  that  Aphorifm  of  Hippocrates,  They  who  arejicfof a  dangerous  di- 
JcaJe,  and  feel  no  pain,  are  diftcmperedin  their  under  ft  andino  :  Such 
men  need  medicine,  not  only  to  affwage  the  difeafe,  but  to  awake 
thefenfe.  And  if  it  be  faidthat  the  Cure  of  mens  minds,  belongs  to 
,‘',Cr.C<;  Divinity,  K  18 ,moft  truly  ft'd  3  but  yet  why  may  not  Moral 
Philofophy  be  accepted  into  the  train  of  Theology,  as  a  wife  fervant 
and  a  raithml  handmaid,  ready  at  all  commands  to  do  herfervice^* 
For  as  it  is  in  the  Plalrn.,  That  the  eyes  of  the  Handmaid,  loofyerpetu- 

u  !i°-rar^S  tke  Mrfhefb  and  yet  no  doubt  many  things  are  left  to 
the  difcretion  and  care  of  the  Hand-maid  3  fo  ought  Moral  Philofophy 
to  give  all  due  oblervance  to  Divinity,  and  to  beobfequious  to  her 
Precepts;  yet  (o,  as  it  may  yield  of  it  felf,  within  its  own  limits,  ma- 
•ny  found  and  profitable  directions.  This  Part  therefore ,  when  I  feri¬ 
ty  confider,  the  excellency  thereof,  I  cannot  but  find  exceeding 
ltrange,  that  it  is  not  yet  reduced  into  a  Body  of  Knowledge.  VVher£ 
tore  leeing  we  have  reported  it  as  Deficient,  we  will  after  our  manner 

give  fame  Adumbrations  thereof.  1.  Firft 
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I.  Firfl  therefore ,  in  this  as  in  all  things  which  are  Pradical,  we  * 
ought  to  cad  up  our  account,  what  is  in  our  power,  and  what  not  :  georgica  a. 
for  the  one  may  be  dealt  with  by  way  of  Alteration  3  the  other  by  way  of  fiS  cultu. 
Application  only .  The  Husband-man  cannot  command  either  the  na-  «Morum, 
ture  of  the  Earth,  or  the  leafons  of  the  weather  5  no  more  can  the 
Phyfician  the  natural  teitiper  or  conftitution  oft  he  Patient  or  the  va¬ 
riety  of  Accidents.  Now  in  the  Culture  of  the  mind  of  Man ,  and  the 
cure  of  the  Difeafes  thereof 3  three  things  fall  into  confideration :  The 
divers  Characters  of  Difpofitions  3  the  Affetionsj  and  the  Remedies. 

As  in  curing  the  Body  three  things  are  propounded,  the  Completion 
or  Conjlitution  of  the  Patient  3  theDifeafe  3  and  the  Cure  3  and  ofthele 
three,  thelaftonlyis  in  our  power,  the  two  former  are  not.  Yet 
even  in  thofe  things  which  are  not  in  our  power,  no  lefs  diligent  in¬ 
quiry  is  to  be  made  thereof,  than  in  thofe  which  are  fubjed  to  our 
power  3  for  a  diftind  and  exad  knowledge  of  them  is  to  be  laid  as 
a  ground- work  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Remedies  3  that  they  may  be 
more  aptly  and  fuccefsfully  applied  3  for  neither  can  a  garment  be  well 
fitted  to  the  Body,  unlels  you  firft  take  the  mealure  of  the  Body. 

§  Wherefore  the  firft  article  of  this  knowledge  of  the  Culture  of  the 
Mind ,  ftiall  be  converfant  about  the  divers  Charaters  of  mens  natures 
or  difpofitions .  Neither  do  we  here  fpeak  of  thofe  common  Proclivi¬ 
ties  to  virtues  and  vices  3  or  Perturbations  and  PalBons :  but  of  thole 
which  are  more  intrinfick  and  radical.  Surely  for  this  part  of  know¬ 
ledge,  I  do  much  wonder  that  it  Ihould  be,  for  moft  part,  fo  negle¬ 
cted  or  flightly  paft  over,  by  writers  Moral  and  Politicals  confide- 
ring  it  cafts  fuch  refplendent .  Beams  upon  both  thole  kinds  of 
knowledges.  In  the  Traditions  of  Ajirology ,  the  natures  and  dilpo- 
fitions  of  men,  are  not  without  fome  colour  of  truth,  diftingiiilht 
from  the  Predominancies  of  Planets  3  as  that  fome  are  by  nature  made 
and  proportioned  for  contemplation  3  others  for  matters  Civile  others 
for  War  3  others  for  Advancement  3  others  for  Pleafure  3  others  for 
Arts  3  others  for  changeable  courfe  of  life.  So  among  the  Poets, 

Heroical,  Satyrical,  Tragedians,  Comedians,  you  fhall  find  every 
where,  the  Images  of  wits,  although  commonly  with"  excels  and  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  of  Truth.  Nay  this  lame  Argument  of  the  divers 
Charaters  of  Nature ,  is  one  of  thole  Sub  jeds,  wherein  the  common 
difeourfes  of  men,  (which  very  leldom,  yetfometimes  falls  out)  are 
more  wile  than  Books.  But  the  beft  provision  and  colledion  for  fuch 
a  treatife,  ought  to  be  fetcht  from  the  obfervations  of  the  Wiled  lort 
of  Hiftorians  3  not  only  from  Elogies  and  Panegyricks,  which  com¬ 
monly  follow  the  death  of  a  Perfon  3  but  much  more  from  the  entire 
body  of  a  Hiftory,  fo  often  as  luch  a  perlbnage  doth,  as  it  Were,  en¬ 
ter  upon  the  ftage.  For  this  inter-woven  Image,  leans  to  be  a  more 
lively  delcription,  than  the  cenfure  of  an  Elogy  3  fuch  as  is  that  in 
T>  Livius,  of  Afri  camis,  and  of  Cato  the  Elder  3  in  Tacitus  of  Tiberius, 

Claudius  and  Nero  3  in  Herodian,  of  Septimius  Severus  3  in  Philip  de 
Commines, of  Lewis  the  XI.  King  of  France  5  in  Fra.  Guicciardine ,  of 
Ferdinand  King  of  Spain  3  Maximilian  the  Emperor  3  Leo  and  Clemens, 

Ri flo  ops  of  Rome.  For  thofe  writers  fixing  their  eyes  continually  on 
the  images  of  thefe  Perfons,  whom  they  made  Choiceofto  decipher, 
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and  pourtrait,  feldom  mention  their  Ats  and  Atchievcments,  but 
withal,  infert  fomething  touching  their  nature  and  difpofitions  }  fo 
likewife  many  Relations ,  touching  the  Conclaves  of  Popes,  which  we 
have  met  withal,  reprefent  good  CharaUers ,  and  lively  Imprejfions , 
of  the  natural  difpofitions  of  Cardinals }  as  the  letters  of  Atnbafladors, 
fet  forth  the  nature  and  manners  of  Counfellors  to  Princes.  Where¬ 
fore  let  there  be  a  full,  and  perfeft  colle&ion  made  of  this  argument, 
whereof  we  have  fpoken,  which  certainly  is  fertil  and  copious.  Nei¬ 
ther  would  we,  that  thofe  CharaUers  in  the  Ethickj  (as  it  is  with  Hifto- 
rians.  Poets,  and  in  common  fpeech,)  (hould  be  accepted  as  perfect 
,  politick  Images,  which  compounded  and  commix t  conftitute  any 
refemblances  whatfoever,  how  many  and  of  what  fort  they  may  be  5 
and  how  they  are  connext  and  fubordinate  one  with  another :  that 
there  may  be  made,  as  it  were,  an  artificial  and  accurate  difletion  of 
natures  and  difpofitions  3  and  a  difcovery  of  the  fecret  inclinations 
oflndividual  tempers  5  and  that  from  a  knowledge  thereof,  precepts 
of  cure  may  be  more  pertinently  prefcribed. 

§  And  not  only  the  CharaUers  of  difpofitions,  impreffed  by  nature, 
fhould  be  received  into  this  Tractate  3  but  thole  alfo  which  are  impo- 
fpd  upon  the  mind,  from  Sex,  Age,  Region,  Health,  Beauty,  and 
the  like  :  as  alfo  thole  from  extern  fortune,  as  of  Princes,  Nobles, 
obfcurePerfons}  Ricfr,  Poor,  Private  perfons,  Profperous,  Mifera- 
ble  and  the  like.  For  we  fee  Plautus  makes  it  a  wonder  to  fee  an  old 
man  Beneficent,  Benignitas  quidem  hujus ,  oppido  ut  adolefcentuli  ejl ; 
and  St.  Paul ,  commanding  that  the  feverity  of  difeipline,  (hould  be 
ufed  to  the  Cretans,  (rebukf  themfiarply )  accufeth  the  nature  of  that 
Nation  from  a  Poet  5  Cretenfesfemper  mendaces, ;  mala  bejlia,  ventres 
pigri .  Salufl  notes  this  in  the  nature  of  Kings,  that  it  is  ufual  with 
them  to  defire  contradictories }  Vlerunq\ \  Regia  voluntates  ut  vehemen¬ 
tes  funt  3  fie  mobiles ,  japeq }  ipfafibi  adverfa,  Tacitus  obferves  that 
Honours  and  Advancements,  oftner  change  mens  natures  to  the  worfe, 
than  to  the  better , Solus  Vefpafianus  mutatus  in  melius.  Pindarus  makes 
an  obfervation,  that  great  and  S odoms  fortune,  for  mod  part,  loofens 
and  diflinews  mens  minds  5  funt,  qui  magnam  felicitatem  concoquere 
non  poffunt :  fothePlalm  (heweth,  that  it  is  more  eafie  to  keep  a 
meafure  and  temperament,  in  a  modeft  confiftency}  than  in  thein- 
creafe  of  Fortune,  If  Riches  increafe,  fet  not  your  heart  upon  them, 
Thefe  obfervatioms  and  the  like,  I  deny  not,  but  are  touched  a  lit¬ 
tle  by  Arifiotle,  as  in  pafiage,  in  his  Rhetoricks  5  as  likewife  in  the 
writings  of  others  difperfedly  by  the  way  3  but  they  were  never  yet 
incorporated  into  Moral  Philofophy ,  to  which  they  do  principally  ap¬ 
pertain}  no  le(s  certainly,  than  the  handling  of  the  diverfity  of  grounds 
and  moulds,  doth  to  Agriculture  3  or  the  handling  of  the  diverfity  of 
completions  and  conftitutionsof  the  body,  doth  to  Medicine .  The 
fame  mull:  be  obferved  here,  except  we  mean  to  follow  the  mdifere- 
tion  ofEmpiricks,  which  minifter  the  fame  medicines  to  all  Patients, 
of  what  conftitution  foever. 

II.  After  the  knowledge  of  CharaUers  follows  the  ks;owledge  of  Afi'e- 
Uions  and  Pajfions,  which  are  as  the  Difeafes  of  the  Mind,  as  hath 
been  faid.  For  as  the  Ancient  Politicks  in  Popular  States  were  wont 
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to  lay.  That  the  people  veere  like  the  Sea ,  and  the  Orators  like  the  winds  } 
becaule  as  the  Sea  would  of  it  felf  be  calm  and  quiet,  if  the  winds  did 
not  move  and  trouble  it  $  fo  the  People  of  their  own  nature  would  be 
peaceable  and  tradable,  if  the  /editions  Orators  did  not  fet  them  in 
working  and  agitation.  So  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  mans  mind 
in  the  nature  thereof,  would  be  temperate  and  ftaid,  if  the  affetti- 
ons> as  winds,  did  not  put  it  into  tumult  and  perturbation.  And  here 
again  I  find  it  ftrange,  that  AriHotle ,  who  writ  fo  many  books  of  E* 
thicks ,  (hould  never  in  them  handle  the  Affections ,  as  an  effential 
member  of  E thicks  5  and  yet  in  the  Rhetorickj ,  where  they  are  confi- 
dered  but  Collaterally,  and  in  a  fecond  degree  fthat  is,  fo  far  as  they 
may  be  rais'd  and  moved  by  fpeechj  he  finds  place  for  them,  (in 
which  place  notwithftanding,  for  fuch  an  abridgement,  he  difcourfc 
eth  acutely  and  well:)  for  his  dictations  about  pleafure  andpain0  no 
way  fatisfieth  this  inquiry  5  no  more  than  he  thatfhould  write  only 
of  li&hl  and  lightning ,  could  be  faid,  to  have  written  of  the  nature 
of  particular  Colours  5  for  Pleafure  and  Pain ,  are  to  the  particular  affe- 
dions,  as  light  is  to  Colours.  Better  travels  the  Stornks  have  taken  in 
this  argument,  as  far  as  may  be  conjedured  from  fuch  Remains  as  are 
extant  5  but  yet  fuch  as  corififted  rather  in  curiofity  of  Definitions, 
than  any  full  and  ample  defections.  So  likewife  I  find  fome  elegant 
Books  of  fome  affections ,  as  of  Anger  >  of  Tenderneff  of  Countenance , 
and  fome  few  other.  But  to  fpeak  the  truth,  the  beft  Doctors  of 
this  knowledge  are  thePoets,'  and  writers  ofHiftories,  where  we  may 
find  painted  and  difleded  to  the  life,  how  affedions  are  to  be  ftirred 
up  and  kindled}  how  (till'd  and  laid  afleep  j  how  again  contain’d  and 
refrain’d,  that  they  break  not  forth  into  Ad  5  likewife  how  they  dif- 
clofe  themfelves,  though  reprefled  and  fecreted  }  what  operations 
they  produce  5  what  turns  they  take  5  how  they  are  enwrapt  one 
within  another  5  how  they  fight  and  encounter  one  With  another  5 
and  other  the  like  Particularities.  Amongft  the  which,  this  laft  is 
offpecial  ufe  in  Moral  and  Civil  matters,  How0 1  fay ,  to  fet  Affedt  iori 
againji  Affe&ion  3  and  by  the  help  of  one  to  majier  and  reclaim  another  .<? 
After  the  manner  of  Hunters  and  Fowlers,  who  hunt  Beaft  with  Beaft  5 
and  fly  Bird  with  Bird  5  which  percafe  of  themfelves  without  the  af- 
fiftance  of  Bruit  Creatures,  a  man  could  not  fo  eafily  recover.  Nay 
farther,  upon  this  foundation,  is  ereded,  that  excellent  and  univer* 
ial  ufe  in  matters  Civil  of  Premium  and  Psena^  which  are  the  Pillar  £ 
of  Civil  States  3  feeing  thofe  predominant  AffeCtions  of  Fedr  and  Hope 
do  bridle  and  lupprefs  all  other  exorbitant  Affedions.  Again,  asin 
government  of  States,  it  is  fometimes  neceffary  to  confront  and  bri¬ 
dle  one  Fadion  with  another  5  lb  it  is  in  the  inward  Gavernment  of 
the  Mind. 

III.  Now  come  we  to  thofe  Points  which  are  within  our  own  com - 
Htand^ and  have  force  and  operation  upon  the  mind, and  alfo  affed,dif- 
pole,  and  manage  th zlVill  and  Appetite  j  and  therefore  are  of  great 
force  to  alter  the  manners.  In  which  part  the  Philofophers  ought  to 
have  made  a  painful  and  diligent  Inquiry  touching  the  Power  and  E- 
nergy  of  Cujlom0  Exercife ,  Habit ,  Education \  Converfdtion  ,  Friend - 
fiip3  Praife ,  Reprehenfion ,  Exhortation ,  Fame  ,  Laws ,  Books  ,  Stu - 
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dies  and  other  points  of  like  nature.  Thcfe  are  they  which  have  the 
fwav  and  dominion  in  Morality ,  from  thefe  Agents  the  mind  fuffereth 
and  is  difoofed;  ofthefe,  as  oflngredients,  receits  are  compounded, 
which  conduce  to  the  confervation  and  recovery  of  the  Health  and 
„ood  Eftate  of  the  Mind,  as  far  as  may  be  performed  by  Humane  Re¬ 
medies  Of  which  number  we  will  feleft  one  or  two  whereupon  we 
will  a  little  infill  as  an  example  to  the  reft.  We  will  therefore  infi- 
nuate  a  few  points  touching  Cutfom  and  Habit. 

That  opinion  of  Ariiiotk  feemeth  to  me  to  favour  of  negligence 
'  and  a  narrow  Contemplation,  where  he  alferts—  that  thofe  Actions: 
which  are  natural  cannot  be  changed  by  cuftom  5  ufing  for  example— 
that  if  a  I hone  be  thrown  a  thoufand  times  up,  it  win  not  learn  to  ajcend 
of  its own  accord:  Moreover,  that  by  often  feeing  or  hearing,  we  do  not 
learn  to  hear  or  fee  the  better :  for  though  this  principle  be  true  in  fome 
things  wherein  Nature  is  Peremptory  (the  reafons  whereof  we  can¬ 
not  now  ftand  to  difcufs)  yet  it  is  otherwife  in  things  wherein  Nature,, 
according  to  a  Latitude ,  admits  intention  and  remijjion.  He  might 
fee  that  a  ftrait  glove  by  often  drawing  on,  is  made  wider  3  and 
that  a  wand  by  ufe  and  continuance  is  bowed  contrary  to  its  natural 
bent  in  the  growth,  and  foon  after  flays  in  the  fame  pofture  5  that 
the  voice  by  exercifing  it  becomes  louder  and  ftronger  5  that  heatand 
cold  are  better  endur’d  by  cuftom  3  and  many  inftances  of  like  kind» 
Which  two  latter  examples  have  a  neerer  refemblance  and  come 
neerer  to  the  point,  than  thofe  he  there  alledgeth.  But  however 
this  cafe  be  determin’d,  by  how  much  the  more, true  it  is  5  that  botk 
Virtues  and  Vices  conjifl  in  habit  3  he  ought,  by  lo  much  the  more,  to 
have  endeavour’d,  to  have  fo  prefcrib’d  rules  how  fuch  habits  might 
be  acquired ,  or  removd:  for  there  may  be  many  Precepts  made  of 
the  wife  ordering  of  the  Exercifes  of  the  Mind ,  no  left  than  of  the 
Exercifes  of  the  Body  3  whereof  we  will  recite  a  few. 

§  The  fir  ft  full  be 3  that  we  beware  even  at  firji  of  higher  orfmaUer 
taskj ,  than  the  nature  of  the  buftnefl  requires,  or  our  leafure  or  abilities 
permit:  For  if  too  great  a  task  be  impos’d,  in  a  mean  diffident  na¬ 
ture,  you  blunt  the  edge  of  chearfulnefs  and  blaft  their  hopes  3  in  a 
nature  full  of  Confidence,  you  breed  an  opinion  whereby  a  man  pro- 
mifeth  to  himfelf  more  than  he  is,  able  to  perform,  which  draws  on 
floth  and  fecurity  3  and  in  both  thofe  temperatures,  it  will  come  to 
pafs  that  the  experiment  doth  not  fatisfie  the  expectation  3  which  e- 
ver  difcourageth  and  confounds  the  mind  1  but  if  the  Task  be  too 
weak  and  eafie,  in  the  fumm  of  proceeding  there  is  a  loft  and  preju¬ 
dice.  .  v  vc 

§  A  fecond  fljaH  be  3  that  to  the  pracfiflng  of  any  faculty,  whereby  a 
habit  may  befuperindnced,  two  Seafons  are  chiefly  to  be  obferved,  the  one 
when  the  mind  is  beji  difpofed  to  a  buftnefs  3  the  other  when  it  is  worSi  : 
that  by  the  one,  we  may  be  well  forwards  on  our  way  3  by  the  lat¬ 
ter,  we  may  by  a  ftrenuous  contention  workout  the  knots  and  ftonds 
of  the  mind  3  which  makes  middle  times  to  pafs  with  more  eafe  and 

pleafure.  '  . 

§  A  third  Precept fljal/ be  that  which  Ariflotle  mentions  by  the  way , 
which  is  to  bear  ever  towards  the  contrary  extreme  of  that  wher eunto  we 
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are  by  nature  inclin'd ,  fo  it  be  without  vice .  Like  as  when  we  row 
againft  the  ftream  $  or  when  we  make  a  crooked  wand  ftraight  by 
bending  it  the  contrary  way, 

§  The  fourth  Precept  is  grounded  upon  that  Axiom  which  is  mofi 
true .  That  the  mind  is  brought  to  any  thing  with  more  fweet- 
nefs  and  happinefs ,  if  that ,  whereunto  we  pretend  ,  be  not  principal 
in  the  intuition  of  the  Doer  3  but  be  overcome ,  as  it  were  ,  doin^ 
fomewhat  elfe  3  becaufe  the  injlinffi  of  Nature ,  is  fuch  a  freedom  as 
hates  neceffity  and  compulfive  commands .  Many  other  rules  there 
are  which  might  profitably  be  prefcribed  touching  the  Directi¬ 
on  of  Cujlom  :  for  Cujlom  ,  if  it  be  wifely  and  skilfully  in¬ 
duced  3  proves  (as  it  is  commonly  faid)  another  Nature  3  but  be¬ 
ing  conduced  abfurdly  and  by  chance,  it  is  only  the  Ape  of 
Nature  3  which  imitates  nothing  to  the  life  ,  but  in  a  fooliflx  de¬ 
formity  only. 

§  So  if  we fl)ould  fpeak  of  Books  and  Studies ,  and  of  their  power 
and  influence  upon  Manners  5  are  there  not  divers  Precepts,  and 
fruitful  Dire&ions  appertaining  thereunto?  Hath  notone  of  the 
Fathers  in  great  indignation  called  Poeftey  vinum  Ddcmonum  3  being 
indeed  it  begets  many  Temptations,  Lufts,  and  vain  Opinions  ?  It  is 
not  a  wife  opinion  of  Arijlotle,  and  worthy  to  be  regarded  :  That 
young  men  are  no  fit  auditors  of  Moral  Philofophy ,  becaufe  the  boy  ling  Moral.  NI- 
heat  of  their  ajfeCt ions ,  is  not  yet  fetledy  nor  attemper  d  with  Time  and  com‘Llbs 
Experience ,  And  to  fpeak  truth,  doth  it  not  hereof  come  that  thole 
excellent  books  and  Difcourfes  of  ancient  Writers  (whereby  they 
have  perfwaded  unto  vertue  mod:  effe&ually ,  reprefenting  as  well 
her  ftately  Majefty  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  expofing  to  Scorn, 
popular  Opinions  in  difgraceof  Vertue,  attired,  as  it  were,  in  their 
parafite  Coats')  are  of  fo  little  effect  towards  honefty  of  Life,  and  the 
reformation  of  corrupt  Manners^  becaufe  they  ufe  not  to  be  read  and 
revolv’d  by  men  mature  in  years  and  judgement,  but  are  left  and 
confin’d  only  to  Boys  and  Beginners.  But  is  it  not  true  alfoy  that 
young  men  are  much  lefs  fit  Auditors  of  Policy  than  Morality ,  till  they 
have  been  throughly  feafon’d  with  Religion ,  and  the  knowledge  of 
Manners  and  Duties  3  left  their  judgements  be  corrupted  and  made 
apt  to  think,  that  there  are  no  Moral  differences  true  and  folid  of 
things 3  but  that  all  is  to  be  valued  according  to  utility  and  fortune. 

As  the  Poet  faith , 

Trofperum  &  felix  fcelus  virtus  vocatur» 

' 

And  again, 
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But  the  Poets  feem  to  fpeak  this  Satyrically,  and  in  indignation, 
be  it  fo,  yet  many  Books  of  Policy  do  fuppofe  the  fame  ferioufly 
and  positively :  for  fo  it  pleafed  Machiavel  to  fay.  That  if  Casfar  had 
been  overthrown  die  would  have  been  more  odious  than  ever  was  Cataline  3 

as 
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as  if  there  had  been  no  difference  but  in  fortune  only,  between  a  ve¬ 
ry  fury  compofed  of  Lull:  and  Blood,  and  the  molt  excellent  fpirit 
('his  ambition  referved)  in  the  world.  By  this  we  fee  how  necef- 
lary  it  is, for  men  to  drink  deeply  Pious  and  Moral  Knowledges  Jotfoxe 
they  tafte  Politick^ ,  for  that  they  who  are  bred  up  in  the  Courts  of 
Princes  from  tender  years,  and  in  affairs  of  State,  commonly  never 
attain  an  inward  and  fincere  Probity  of  Manners  5  how  ituch  farther 
off  from  honefty,  if  to  this  fire  of  corrupt  education  there  be  admi- 
ftred  the  fewel  of  corrupt  Books?  Again >  even  in  Moral  inftru&ions 
themfelves,  or  at  leaft  in  fome  of  them,  is  there  not  a  Caution  like- 
wife  to  be  given,  left  they  make  men  too  precife,  arrogant  and  in¬ 
compatible  ?  according  to  that  of  Cicero ,  touching  M.  Cato ,  Thefe  JDi- 
vine  and  excellent  qualities  which  we  fee ^are  his  own  prop Or  endowment s3 
but  fuch  as  are  J'ometimes  deficient  in  him ,  are  all  deriv'd  from  Teachers , 
and  not  from  Nature .  There  are  many  other  Axioms  touching  thofe 
properties  and  effedts  which  Studies  and  Books  do  inftill  into  the 
minds  of  men  :  for  it  is  true  that  he  faith  ,  abeunt  fiudia  in  mores  $ 
which  may  likewife  be  affirm’d  of  thofe  other  points  touching  Com - 
■ panj0  Fame ,  the  Laws  of  our  Country ,  and  the  reft,  which  a  little  be¬ 
fore  we  recited.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  Culture  of  the  Mind  which 
feems  yet  more  acurate  and’elaborate  than  the  reft, and  is  built  upon 
this  ground.  That  the  minds  of  all  Mortals  are  at  fome  certain  times  in  a 
moreperfeB  fiate  5  at  other  times  in  amore  depraved  fiate.  The  pur- 
pofe  therefore,  and  dire&ion  of  this  Culture  is,  that  thofe  good  fea- 
fons  may  be  cherifht,  and  the  evil  croft,  and  expunged  out  of  the 
Calender.  The  fixation  of  good  Times  is  procured  by  two  means, 
by  vows,  or  at  leaft  mott  confiant  Refolution  of  the  Mind,  and  by  0'£- 
fervances  and  Exercifes ,  which  are  not  to  be  regarded  Co  much  in 
themfelves,  as  becaufethey  keep  the  mind  in  her  devoir  and  conti¬ 
nual  obedience.  The  obliteration  of  evil  Times  may  be  in  like  man¬ 
ner  perfected  two  ways  5  by  fome  kind  of  Redemption ,  or  expiation 
of  that  which  is  pafi  5  and  by  a  new  courfe  of  life ,  as  it  were,  turning 
over  a  clean  leaf.  But  this  part  feems  wholly  to  appertain  to  Religi¬ 
on,  and  juftly  confidering  that  true  and  genuine  Moral  Philofophy ,  as 
was  faidjfupplies  the  place  of  a  Hand-maid  only  to  Divinity.  Where¬ 
fore  we  will  conclude  this  part  of  the  Culture  of  the  Mind ,  with  that 
remedy,  which  of  all  other  means  is  the  moft  compendious  and  fum- 
mary  r  And  again,  the  moft  noble  and  effectual,  to  the  reducing  of 
the  mind  to  vertue,  and  the  placing  of  it  in  a  ftate  next  to  perfecti¬ 
on,  and  this  is.  That  we  make  choice  of ,  and  propound  to  our  J elves  , 
right  ends  of  life  and  aBions ,  and  agreeing  to  vertue  }  which  yet  mufi 
be  fuch  as  may  be  in  a  reafonable  fort  within  our  compafs  to  attain.  For 
if  thefe  two  things  befuppos’d,  that  the  ends  of  aBions  be  honefi  and 
good  5  and  that  the  refolution  of  the  mind ,  for  the  purfuing  and  obtain - 
ing  them ,  be  fixt ,  confiant ,  and  true  unto  fuch  ends  5  it  will  follow  that 
the  mind  fhall  forthwith  transform  and  mould  it  felf  into  all  vertues 
at  once.  And  this  indeed  is  an  operation ,  which  refembleth  the 
worl^of  nature,  whereas  other  courfes,  whereof  we  have  fpoken,  are 
like  the  work^of  the  hand „  For  as  when  a  Carver  cuts  and  carves 
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an  Image,  he  fhapes  only  that  part  whereupon  he  works,  and  not 
the  reft  b  as  if  he  be  fafhioning  the  Face,  the  reft  of  the  body  is  a 
rude  and  formlefs  ftone  ftill ,  till  fuch  time  as  he  come  to  it:  but 
7 contrariwife,  when  Nature'  makes  a  Flower  or  Living  Creature ,  Ihe 
ingenders  and  brings  forth  rudiments  of  all  the  parts  at  onp  time. 

So  in  obtaining  vertues  by  habit ,  while  a  man  pra&ifeth  Temperance, 
he  doth  not  profit  much  to  Fortitude  ,  and  the  like  5  but  when  we 
wholly  dedicate  and  devote  our  felves  to  good  and  honeft  ends  5 
look,  what  vertue  foever  fuch  ends  commends  and  commands  our 
mind  unto,  we  (hall  find  our  felves  already  inverted  and  predifpo- 
lited  with  a  kind  of  liability  and  propenfion  to  purfue  and  exprefs 
the  fame.  And  this  may  be  that  State  of  Mind ,  which  is  excellently 
described  by  Ariftotle ,  and  exprefted  with  the  Character,  not  ofz'cr-  ^ora i. 
ttie,  but  a  kind  of  Divinity ,  his  words  are  thefe.  And  with  Ini-  com.lib.7a 
inanity  ,  we  may  not  unaptly  countre-baUance  ,  that  ability  which  is 
above  humanity  5  Heroic 4  or  Divine  Vertue  :  and  a  little  after,  for 
as  Savage  Creatures  are  incapable  of  Vice  or  Vertue  3  fo  is  the  Deity;  but 
this  (late  is  a  thine,  higher  than  vertue  $  that  ,  fomeivhat  elje  than  vice. 

Indeed  Plinius  Secundus,  from  the  licenfe  of  Heathen  magniloquence, 
fet  forth  the  vertue  of  Trajan ,  not  as  an  imitation ,  but^  as  a  pat¬ 
tern  too  Divine, when  he  faith.  That  men  need  to  make  no  other  prayers  Panega 
to  the  Gods ,  but  that  they  would  continue  as  good  and  as  gracious  Lords 
to  them ,  as  Trajan  had  been .  But  thefe  are  the  prophane  and  un¬ 
hallowed  Airs  of  Heathens  ,  who  apprehend  fhadows  greater  than 
the  body:  but  true  Pveligion  ,  and  the  Holy  Chriftian  Faith,  lays 
hold  on  fubftance  it  felf,  imprinting  upon  mens  Minds  Charity, which 
is  moft  properly  called.  The  bond  of  perfection  j  becaufe  it  compre-  Coloft3« 
hends  and  faftens  all  vertues  together.  Surely  it  is  elegantly  (aid 
by  Menander  of  vain  Love,  which  is  but  a  counteifeit  imitation  of 
Divine  Lovcj  Amor  melior fophiffa  l<cvo,  ad  humanam  vitam  5  by  which 
words  he  infinuates,  that  good  and  decent  carriage, is  better  learnt  from 
Love,  than  from  a  Sophift,  or  an  inept  Tutor  5  whom  he  calls  Left- 
handed,  becaufe  with  all  his  tedious  Rules  and  Preceps,  he  cannot 
form  a  man  (o  dexteroufly,  and  with  that  facility  to  value  himfelf , 
and  govern  himfelf,  as  Love  can  do.  So  certainly,  if  a  mans  mind  be 
truly  inflamed  with  the  heat  of  charity,  he  (hall  be  exalted  to  a 
greater  degree  of  Perfection,  than  by  all  the  Dottrine  of  Morality, 

Which,  indeed,  is  but  a  Sophift  in  comparifon  ol  the  other.  Nay  far*  Cyri>  s’ 
ther,  as  Xenophon  obferved  truly,  That  all  other  affections,  though 
they  raife  the  Mind,  yet  they  diftort  and  diforder  it  by  their  extafies  and 
exceffes  $  but  only  love  doth  at  the  fame  inftant ,  dilate  and  compofe  the 
Mind.  So  all  other  humane  excellencies,  which  we  admire  5  though 
they  advance  Nature,  yet  they  are  fubjeft  to  excefs  5  only  Chanty 
admits  no  excefs.  So  we  fee  the  Angels^  while  they  afpired  to  belike 
God  in  Power,  prevaricated  and  fell,  I  will  afeend  above  the  altitude 
eft  he  clouds,  I  will  be  like  the  moft  high.  So  man,  while  he  afpired 
to  be  like  Godin  Knowledge,  digreffed  and  fell :  ye  fall  be  like  Gods 
\nowing  Good  and  Evil  :  but  by  afpirkig  to  a  fimihtude  of  God’s  Ged;  ^ 
Goodnefs  or  Love ,  neither  Man  nor  Angel  ever  was  .endangered,  nor 
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fliall  be  endangered.  Nay,  we  are  invited  to  this  imitation,  Blefs 
them  that  curfe  yon  find  pray  for  them  that  defpitefully  ufeyou?  and  perse¬ 
cute  youyhat  you  may  he  the Jons  of  your  father  which  is  in  Heaven: for  he 
maizes  his  Sun  to  rife  on  the  Evil0  and  on  the  Good  3  andjends  ram  up¬ 
on  the  juft ,  and  upon  the  nnjuU.  So  in  the  firft  Platform  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Nature,  the  Heathen  Religion  placeth  Gods  Attributes  thus. 
Optimus  Maximus  3  and  facred  Scripture  fpeaks  thus,  Mijericordia  e - 
jusftitpra  omnia  opera  ejus. 

§  Wherefore  we  have  now  concluded  this  part  of  Moral  Know¬ 
ledge  concerning  the  Culture  and  Regiment  of  the  Mind  3  wherein  if 
any  from  a  contemplation  of  the  Portions  thereof,  which  we  have 
ftri&ly  enumerated,  doth  judge  that  our  labour  is  only  this,f<?  Collets 
and  Digeft,  into  an  Art  or  Science ,  that  which  hath  been  pretermitted 
by  other  writers ,  as  matters  of  common  fenfe  and  experience  ,  and  of 
themfelves  clear  and  perfpicuous  3  let  him  freely  enjoy  his  judgement : 
yet  in  the  mean  time  let  him  he  pleafed  to  remember  what  we  pre- 
monifht  at  firft 3  that  our  purpote  was  not  to  purfue  the  flourifh  and 
beauty  of  things  3  but'their  ufe  and  verity.  Like  wife  let  him  a 
while  ponder  in  his  mind  that  invention  of  the  Ancient  Parable  , 
touching  the  two  gates  of  Jlecp . 

1  -v  *  '  .  .  r  « . .  ] 

Sunt  gemina  fomni  Porta,  quarum  altera  fertur 
Cornea ,  qua  veris  facilis  datur  exitus  umbris . 

Altera  candenti  perfeff a  nitens  Elephanto 
Sedfalfa  ad  Coelum  mittunt  infomnia  Manes . 

*  «*(  }  S  .t' 

...  jCl  i  !  *.*  'V;  *  ’ »  }  -T  i  .  '  ’  ,  ’  *  >  '  -  T 

A  gate  of  Ivory  is  indeed  very  (lately,  but  true  Dreams  pals  through 
the  gate  of  Horn. 

IV.  By  way  of  fiippliment,  that  obfervation  about  Moral  Know¬ 
ledge ,  may  be  tet  down,  which  is,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  relation  and 
conformity  between  the  Good  of  the  Mind ,  and  the  Good  of  the  Body . 
For  as  the  Good  of  the  Body  confifts ,  as  hath  been*  laid ,  of  Healthy 
Beauty ,  Srength  and  Pleafure  :  So  the  Good  of  the  Mind ,  if  we  con- 
fider  it  according  to  the  Axioms  and  Precepts  of  Moral  Knowledge ,  we 
(hall  perceive  tend  to  this  point,  to  makg  the  mind  founds  and  dif- 
charg  d  from  perturbation^  beautiful  and  graced  with  the  ornaments  of 
true  decencyiftrong  to  all  duties  of  hfe.'Laftlymotftupidfut  retaining  an 
aUive  and  lively  fenfe  of  pleafure,anc\  honeft  recreation .  But  thete  four, 
as  in  the  body ,  fo  in  the  mind,  teldom  meet  altogether.  For  it  is 
eafie  to  obterve,  that  many  have  ftrength  of  wit  and  courage  5  who 
yet  notwithftanding  are  infefted  with  perturbations,  and  whote  man¬ 
ners  are  little  teafon’d  with  Elegancy  and  Beauty  of  Behaviour,  in 
their  doings :  Some  again ,  have  an  Elegancy  and  Finenefs  of  Car¬ 
riage,  which  have  neither  Soundnefs  of  Konefty,  nor  Subftance  of 
Sufficiency  in  their  doings :  fome  have  honeft  Minds,  purified  from 
the  ftain  of  Guilt,  which  yet  can  neither  become  themfelves,  nor 
manage  bufinefs :  Others  which  perchance  are  capable  of  all  thefe 
three  Qualities  3  butpofTefta  with  fulkn  humour  of  Stoical  fadnete* 

and 
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and  ftupidity,  they  pra&ife  virtuous  A&ions  ,  but  enjoy  neither 
themfelves,  nor  the  the  fruit  of  their  good  Parts  :  and  if  it  chance 
that  of  thefe  four  two  or  three  fometimes  meet,  yet  a  concurrence  of 
all  four  very  feldom  falls  out.  And  now  we  have  concluded  that 
Principal  Member  of  Humane  Thilofophy  *  which  confiders  Man , 
as  he  confifis  of  Body  and  Soul  3  but  yet ^  as  he  is  fegregate  and  feparate 
from  fociety . 
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Here  is  an  ancient  Relation  (  Excellent  King  )  of  a 
fplemn  Convention  of  many  Philofophers  before  the 
Ambailador  of  a  forreign  Prince,  and  how  that  eve¬ 
ry  one  according  to  their  feveral  abilities  made  de- 
monftration  of  their  Wifdom$  that  fo  the  Ambaflador 
might  have  matter  of  report  touching  the  admired 
wifdom  of  the  Grecians :  But  amongft  thefe,  one  there  was,  as  the 
ftory  goes,  that  ftood  ftill  and  utter’d  nothing  in  the  aflembly,  info- 
much  as  the  Ambaffador  turning  to  him  (hould  fay :  And  what  is 
pour  gift ,  that  1  niay  report  it  .<?  To  whom  the  Philofopher,  Report 
(faith  he)  unto  your  King  ,  that  you  found  one  amongst  the  Grecians 
that  hfiew  how  to  hold  his  peace  •*  and  indeed,  I  had  forgotten  in  this 
compend  of  Arts  to  interfert  the  Art  of  Jilencej  which  notwithstanding 
fbecaufe  it  is  Deficient)  I  will  teach  by  mine  own  Example,  For 
•  Hh  2  feeing 
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feeing  the  order  and  contexture  of  matter  hath  brought  me  at  length 
to  this  point;,  that  I  muft  now  a  little  after  handle  the  Art  of  Empire  § 
and  being  I  write  to  (o  Great  a  King. ,  which  is  fb  perfect  a  Mafter  in 
this  Science,  wherein  he  hath  been  trained  up  even  from  his  infancy  5 
nor  can  I  be  altogether  unmindfu^what  place  I  hold  under  your  Ma- 
jetty  5  I  thought  it  would  beft  become  me  in  this  point  to  approve 
my  felf  unto  your  Majefty,  by  Silence ,  rather  than  by  Writing .  Ci¬ 
cero  makes  mention  not  only  of  an  Art ,  but  of  a  kind  of  Eloquence 
found  in  silence  :  for  after  he  had  commemorated  in  an  Epijile  to 
Atticus ,  many  conferences  which  had  interchangeably  paft  between 
Ad  Atticum,  him  and  another,he  writeth\thus*  In  this  place  I  have  borrowed  fome - 
what  from  your  Eloquence ,  for  I  have  held  my  peace .  And  Pindar  to 
whom  it  is  peculiar  fuddenly  to  ftrike,  as  it  were ,  with  a  Divine 
Scepter,  the  minds  of  men  fey  rare  fhort  fentence,  darts  forth  fome 
Pindar*  fuch faying  as  this,  Interdum  magis  aficiunt  non  diBa  quam  diBai 
wherefore  l  havetefolv’d  in  this  part  to  be  si  lent ,  or  which  is  next  to 
Silence ,  to  be  very  brief.  But  before  I  come  to  the  Arts  of  Empire , 
fome  things  by  way  of  Preoccupation  are  to  be  fetdown  concerning 
other  Portions  of  Civil  DoUrine . 

$  Civil  Science  is  converfant  about  a  fubjed,  which  of  all  other  is 
moft  immers’d  in  matter,  and  therefore  very  difficultly  reduced  unto 
Attorns:  yet  there  are  many  circtfmftances  which  help  this  difficulty  : 
forfirft,  Cato  the  Cenfor  was  wont  to  fay  of  his  Romans:  That  they 
pfutar.  in  M.  trere  like  sheep ,  a  man  were  better  drive  a  Flocks  of  them ,  than  one  of 
Catone.  them 5  for  in  a  Eloc\. ,  if  you  could  get  but  fome  few  to  go  right  ^yon  fhall 
have  all  the  reB  follow  of  their  own  accord:  So  in  this  refped  indeed, 
the  Duty  of  Morality  is  fomewhat  more  difficult  than  that  of  Policy* 
Secondly ,  Morality  pfopoiifidsto'  it  felf  that  the  Mind  be  imbued  and 
furnifht  with  Internal  Goodnefi ,  but  Civil  Knowledge  requires  no  more 
but  Goodnef  External  only,  for  this,  as  relpe&ing  fociety,  fufficeth. 
Wherefore  it  often  comes  to  pals  that  the  Government  is  Good,  the 
Times  Bad  :  for  in  Sacred  Story  the  faying  is  often  repeated,  (peak¬ 
ing  of  Good  and  Godly  Kings,  And  yet  the  People  directed  not  their 
hearts  to  the  Lord  God  of  their  Fathers  5  wherefore  in  this  refped  alfo, 
the  parts  of  Ethick  are  more  auftere  and  difficult.  Thirdly ,  States 
have  this  nature,  that  like  great  Engines  they  are  (lowly  moved,  and 
not  without  great  pains  5  whence  it  comes, that  they  are  not  fb  eafily 
put  out  of  frame :  For  as  in  Mgypt  the  feven  good  years  upheld  the 
feven  bad  5  fo  in  States ,  tHe  good  Government  and  Laws  of  the 
Precedent  times  caufe,  that  the  errors  of  fficceeding  times,  do  not 
quickly  fupplant  and  ruine :  But  the  Decrees  and  Cuftoms  of  parti¬ 
cular  perfons,  are  more  fuddenly  fubverted  :  And  this  likewife  doth 
charge  Morality,  but  eafeth  Policy. 

I  Civil  Knowledge  hath  three  parts,  according  to  the  three  fiim- 
mary  A&ions  of  Society,  The  DoUrinc  of  Converfation 5  The  Do- 
Brine  of  Negociation  5  and  the  DoUrine  of  Empire  or  Republic's.  For 
there  are  three  forts  of  Good,  which  men  feek  to  procure  to  them-* 
felves  from  civil  Society  5  Comfort  again (l  Solitude ,  Ajjiffance  in  Bufi- 
nefs  ,  and  Protection  againft  Injuries  :  and  thefe  be  three  wif 
doms  diftimtt  one  from  the  other,  and  often  times  disjoyn’dj 

Wifdom 
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IVifdom  in  Conversation  3  IVifdom  in  Negotiation ,  and  Wifdom  in  Cither - 
nation . 

§  At  for  Converfation ,  certainly  it  ought  not  to  be  afiedfed,  but 
much  Iefs  defpifed  3  feeing  a  wife  moderation  thereof,  hath  both  art 
honour,  and  grace  of  Manners  in  it  felf  3  and  a  powerful  influence  fat 
the  apt  manage  of  Bufinels  3  as  well  Publick,  as  Private.  Fora?  A * 

&ion  in  an  Orator  is  lo  much  refpe&ed.,  (though  it  be  but  an  out¬ 
ward  quality )  that  it  is  prefer’d  before  thofe  other  Parts  which  feerri 
more  grave  and  intrinfick  3  fo  Converfation  and  the  government  there¬ 
of  in  a  man  of  a  Civil  Pra&ick  life  (however  it  confifteth  in  outward 
ceremonies)  finds,  if  not  the  chiefeft,  yet  certainly  a  very  eminent 
place.  Of  what  (pedal  importment  the  very  Countenance  is,  and  the 
compofitre  thereof,  the  Poet  infinuates  where  he  faith. 

Nec  •vultu  dejlrue  verba  tuo. 

A  man  may  cancel  and  utterly  betray  the  force  of  his  words,  with 
his  Countenance .  Nay  the  Deeds  as  well  as  Words  may  likewife  be  de~ 
ftroyed  by  the  Countenance ,  if  we  may  believe  Cicero ,  who  when  he 
would  commend  to  his  Brother  Affability  towards  the  Provincials  (aid, 
that  it  did  not  chiefly  confift  in  this,  to  give  eafieaccels  unto  his  Per- 
fcn,unle(s  likewife  he  received  them  courteoufly  even  with  hhCoun* 
tenance  3  Nilinterefl  habere  odium  apertum  .vultum  claufumsltis  nothing  -  ,  ,  ■ , 
won ,  to  admit  men  with  an  open  door ,  and  to  receive  them  with  a  fuiatus. 
flmt  and  referved  countenance.  So  we  (ee  Atticus  the  firft  inter¬ 

view  between  C<efar  and  Cicero  the  war  depending,  did  diligently  Lib.xn. 
and  feriouffy  advife  Cicero  by  a  letter  touching  the  compofing  and  or-  E^lft  acl  Atf3 
dering  of  his  countenance  and  geflure.  And  if  the  government  of  the 
Face  and  Countenance  alone  be  offuch  effedf,  how  much  more  is  that 
offamiliar/peec/>  and  other  carriage  appertaining  to  Converfation.  And 
indeed  the  fumm  and  abridgement  of  the  Grace  and  Elegancy  of  Be¬ 
haviour,  is  for  moft  part  comprized  in  this,  that  we  meafnre  in  a  jufl 
baUance  and  maintain  both  onr  own  Honour  and  the  Reputation  of  others « 

The  true  Model  whereof  T.  Livius  hath  well  alcribed  (though  inten-  Livius» 
ded  to  another  purpofe)  in  the  Character  of  a  Perfon,  Left  (faith 
he)  Ifiould feem  either  arrogant  or  obnoxious  3  whereof  the  one  is  the  hu~ 
mour  of  a  man  that  forgets  the  liberty  of  another  3  the  other  of  a  man  that 
forgets  the  liberty  of  himfelf  But  on  the  other  fide  if  Vrbanity  and  out - 
ward  Elegancy  of  Behaviour  be  intended  too  much,  they  pals  into  a  de¬ 
formed  and  counterfeit  Ajfeftation.  Quid  enim  deformius  quam  fee - 
nam  in  vitam  transferre .  To  A&  a  mans  life.  But  though  they  fall  not 
by  infenfible  degrees  into  that  vitious  extreme  3  yet  too  much  time 
is  confamed  in  the(e  fmall  matters  5  and  the  mind  by  ftudying  them 
is  too  much  deprefi’d  and  broken.  And  therefore  as  Tutors  and  Pre¬ 
ceptors  u(e  to  ad  vile  young  Students  in  Univerfities,  too  much  addi¬ 
cted  to  keep  company  3  by  faying,  Amicos  effe fures  temporis  :  lo  cer¬ 
tainly  this  fame  continual  intention  of  the  mind  upon  the  comelinef  of 
Behaviour ,  is  a  great  thief  to  more  folemn  Meditations.  Again ,  (uch 
as  are  (o  exadtly  accomplifht  in  Vrbanity ,  and  (eem,  as  it  were,  form  d 
by  nature  for  this  quality11  alone,  are  commonly  of  fuch  a  difpofition, 
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aspleafe  themfelves  in  this  one  habit  only,  andfeldom  afpire  to  high¬ 
er  and  more  folid  .virtues :  whereas  on  the  contrary,  thofe  that  are 
confcious  to  themfelves  of  a  Defed  this  way,  feek  Comelincff  by  Refu¬ 
tation  3  for  where  Reputation  is,  almoft  every  thing  becometh  5  but 
where  that  is  not,  it  muft  be  fupplied  by  Tuntoes  and  Complements „ 
Again^  there  is  no  greater  or  more  frequent  impediment  of  Adion 
than  an  overcurious  obfervance  of  Decency  and  of  that  other  ceremo- 
ny  attending  on  it,  which  is  a  too  fcrupulous  Eletfion  of  time  and  op¬ 
portunities  :  for  Solomon  faith  excellently,  qui  obfervat  ventum  non 
feminat^  &  qui  confiderat  nubes  nunquam  metet :  We  muft  make  op¬ 
portunity  oftner  than  find  it.  To  conclude,  this  comely  grace  of 
Behaviour  is,  as  it  were,  the  Garment  of  the  Mind,  and  therefore 
muft  have  the  conditions  of  a  Garment :  for  firft,it  ought  to  be  fucli 
as  is  in  fafhion  3  again,  it  ought  not  to  be  too  curious  or  coftly  5  then 
it  ought  to  be  fo  (haped  as  to  fet  forth  any  good  making  of  the  mind, 
and  to  fupply  and  hide  any  deformity  3  laftly  and  above  all,  it  ought 
not  to  be  too  ftrait,  or  fo  to  reftrain  thefpirit,  as  to  reprefs  and  hin¬ 
der  the  motion  thereof  in  bufinefs.  But  this  part  of  Civil  knowledge 
touching  Conversation,  hath  been  indeed  elegantly  handled,  nor  can 
it  any  way  be  reported  as  Deficient. 


Chap.  Ii 

I.  The  Partition  of  the  Do&rine  of  Negotiation  into  the  knowledge  of 
dilperfed  Occafions.  II.  And  into  the  Knowledge  of  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  life.  §  Examples  of  the  knowledge  of Scatter d  Occafions 
from  fome  of  Solomons  Parables.  §  Precepts  touching  the  Ad- 
vancememt  of  fortune. 

THe  knowledge  touching  Negotiation ,  we  will  divide  inta  a 
knowledge  concerning  Scatter  d  Occafions  3  and  the  Knowledge 
concerning  the  Advancement  of  Life  3  whereof  the  one  comprehends 
all  the  variety  of  Bufinefi  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  Secretary  of  a  Pra- 
ftick  courfe  of  life  3  the  other  only  fele&s  and  fuggefts  fuch  obferva- 
tions  as  appertain  to  the  advancing  of  a  mans  proper  fortune ,  which 
may  be  to  every  man  as  intimate  and  referved  Table-Books ,  and  Me¬ 
morials  of  their  Affairs. 

§  But  before  we  defeend  to  the  Particular  kinds,  we  will  fpeak 
fomething  by  way  ofPreface,  in  general,  touching  the  knowledge  of 
Negotiation.  The  knowledge  of  Negotiation  no  man  hath  handled  hither¬ 
to  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  Subject  3  to  the  great  derogation 
of  Learning,  and  the  ProfefTors  of  Learning :  for  from  this  root  Iprin- 
geth  that  note  of  Dnlnefs  which  hath  defamed  the  Learned,  which  is  $ 
That  there  is  no  great  concurrence  between  Learning  and  Vrattickwifdom* 
For,  if  a  manoblerveit  well,  of  the  three  wifdoms  which  we  have 
letdown  to  pertain  to  Civil  life,  that  of  Converfation is  by  learned 
men  for  the  moft  part  defpifed  as  a  fervile  thing  and  an  enemy  to  Me¬ 
ditation.  As  for  that  wifdom  concerning  Government)  Learned  men 
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acquit  themfelves  well,  when  they  are  called  to  the  manage  of  Ci* 
vil  Affairs  in  ftate}  but  that  is  a  Promotion  which  happeneth  to 
few.  Concerning  the  Wifdom  of  Bufinefi  (whereof  we  now  fpeak) 
wherein  man’s  life  is  moftconverfant,  there  be  no  Books  at  all  writ¬ 
ten  of  it  except,  a  handful  or  two  of  fome  few  Civil  Advertifements , 
that  have  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  this  Subjed.  For  if  there 
Were  Books  extant  of  this  Argument,  as  of  other,  I  doubt  not,  but 
Learned  men  with  mean  experience  would  far  excel  men  oflong  ex¬ 
perience  without  Learnings  and  out-Jhoot  them  ( as  they  fay)  in  their 
own  Bow .  Neither  is  there  any  caufe  why  we  fhould  fear  left  the  Mat¬ 
ter  of  this  Knowledge  fhould  be  fb  various,  that  it  could  not  fall  un¬ 
der  Precepts,  for  it  is  much  narrower  than  the  Science  of  Governments 
which  notwithftanding  we  fee  is  exadly  labour’d,  and  fubdued.  Of 
this  kind  of  Wifdom,  it  feems  there  have  been  fome  Profeffors  amongft 
the  Romans  in  their  beft  and  wifeft  times.  For  Cicero  reports  that  it  ci<W 
"  was  in  ufe  a  little  before  his  time  for  Senators,  that  had  the  name  and 
opinion  for  wile  and  experienced  men  (the  Coruncanii,  Curii ,  Lcelii , 
and  others)  to  walk  at  certain  hours  in  the  Forum ,  where  they  might 
give  acceft  and  audience  to  the  Citizens,  and  might  be  confulted 
withall  3  not  only  touching  point  of  Law,  but  of  all  forts  of  Bufinefs 5 
as  of  the  Marriage  of  a  Daughter  5  or  of  the  bringing  up  of  a  Son 3  or 
of  a  Pur  chafe,  of  a  Bargain,  of  an  Accufation,  Defence  3  and  every  o- 
other  occafion  incident  to  man’s  life.  By  this  it  plainly  appears,  that 
there  is  alVifdom  of  giving  Counfel  and  Advice  even  in  Private  Bufi- 
nefs  3  arifing  out  of  an  uniVerfal  infight  into  the  Affairs  of  the  World  3 
which  is  ufed  indeed  upon  Particular  Caufes,  but  is  gathered  by  ge¬ 
neral  obfervation  of  Carnes  oflike  nature.  For  fb  we  fee  in  the  Book 
which  GK  Cicero  writeth  unto  his  Brother,  De  Petitione  Confulatus,  Qxicerods 
(being  the  only  Book  of  Particular  Bufinefs,  that  I  know  written  by  Petitione 
the  Ancients  )  although  it  concerned  fpecially  an  Adion  then  on  Confu1, 
foot,  yet  it  contains  in  it  many  Politick  Axioms,  which  prefcribe  not 
only  temporary  ufe,  but  a  perpetual  diredion  in  the  cafe  of  Popular 
Eledions.  And  in  this  kind  nothing  is  extant  which  may  any  way  be 
compar’d  with  thofe  Aphorifms  which  Solomon  the  King  fet  forth,  of 
whom  the  Scriptures  teftifie,Tto  his  Heart  was  as  the  Sands  of  the  Sea  : 

For  as  the  Sands  of  the  Sea  do  incompafsall  the  utmoft  bounds  of  the  i.Rc*,  w:' 
worldjfohis  wifdom  comprehended  all  tfiatters,a$  well  humane  as  di¬ 
vine.  In  thefe  Aphorifms  you  fhall  clearly  difcover,befides  thofe  pre¬ 
cepts  which  are  more  divine, many  moft  excellent  Civil  precepts  and 
advertifements, fpringing  out  of  the  profound  fecrets  of  wifdom ,  and 
flowing  over  into  a  large  field  of  variety.  Now  becaufe  we  report 
as  Deficient,  the  DoUrine  touching  difperfed  occafions ,  (which  is  a  firft 
portion  of  the  knowledge  of  Bufinefs')  we  will,  after  our  manner,  ftay 
a  while  upon  it,  and  propound  an  example  thereof,  taken  out  ofthofe 
Aphorifms,  or  Parables  of  Solomon,  Neither  is  there,  in  our  judge¬ 
ment,  any  caufe  of  juft  reprehenfion,  for  that  we  draw  from  writers 
of  facred  Scripture,  fomething  to  a  Politicall  fence  3  for  I  am  verily 
of  opinion,  that  if  thofe  Commentaries  of  the  fame  Solomon  were  now  ex -  1.  R«g.:  in 
tant  concerning  Nature  (wherein  he  hath  written  ofall  Vegetables ,  From 
ike  Mofs  upon  the  wall,  to  the  Cedar  of  Libanus  3  and  of  living  creatures ) 
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it  were  not  unlawful  to  expound  them  according  to  a  natural  fence  ; 
the  lame  liberty  we  may  take  in  the  Politick. s. 
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An  Example  of  a  Portion  of  the  Doctrine  concern- 
ing  Difperfed  Occafions ,  from  fome 
Parables  of  Solomon. 


. .  4  4  d  i  •«  »'-  •  *>!  )i4  /*  f,'  ’  1  *  1 

THE  PARABLE. 


Prov.xv, 


THE  EXPLICATION. 

T  fthe  wrath  of  a  Prince  or  of  a  great  Perfon  be  kindled  againft  thee, 

1  and  it  be  now  thy  turn  to  fpeak^W»  gives  in  precept  two  points? 
one  is  that  an  anfwer  be  made  $  the  other,  that  the  fame  be  f oft :  The 
Firft  contains  three  precepts?  Firjl  that  you  beware  of  a  fad,  andful- 
len  (Hence  :  for  that  either  charges  the  fault  wholly  upon  your  felf 
as  if  you  had  nothing  to  fay  for  your  felf?  or  clofely  appeacheth 
vour  Matter  of  fome  in  juftice,as  if  his  ears  were  not  open  to  a  juft  De- 
fence  Secondly  that  you  beware  of  delaying  and  putting  off, a  Bujtnejs, and 
that  'you  crave  not  a  longer  day  to  give  in  your  defence:  for  this 
nrocraftination,  either  infinuates  the  lame  prejudice  the  former  did, 
(which  te  that  yourLord  andMafter  is  led  away  with  too  much  palhon 
and  partiality)  and  plainly  betrays,  that  you  are  in  diyifwg  fome  cun- 
nine  and  counterfeit  Apology /eeing  you  have  no  prefent  anfwer  rea- 
dv  Wherefore  it  is  ever  the  belt  courfe  to  fay  fomethmg  mftantly 
in  vour  own  defence,  according  as  the  occafion  of  the  prefent  bufinefs 
(hall  adminifter.  Thirdly  that  by  all  meant, an  anfwer  be  made ;  an  anfwer 
Cl  fav')  not  a  meer  confeffion  or  a  meer  fubmiffion,  but  yet  not  with¬ 
out  fome  fprinklings  of  an  Apology  and  excufe  let  fall  here  and  there; 
nor  is  it  fafe  to  bear  your  felfotherwife,unlefs  you  have  to  deal  with 
verv  generous  and  noble  diipofitions ;  which  are  very  rare.  It  fol¬ 
lows  in  the fecond  f  lace,  that  the  anfwer  made  be  foft  and  temperate  ; 
and  not  harlh  and  peremptory. 

THE  PARABLE.  ! 

II.  A  wife  Servant  fhall  have  command  over  a  re- 
prov.xvi?-;  proachful  Son,  and  fhall  divide  the  Inheritance 

among  the  brethren. 
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THE  EXP  LI  CAT  I  ON. 

k 

’"•.7  M  f  r'  ,  . 

'  ■  ■  *  ^  •  •  .  *  »  *  •  L  -  o  ,  ■  '.7 

IN  all  troubled  and  difagreeing  Families,  there  ever  arifeth  up  forne 
fervant,  or  gentle  friend,  powerful  with  both  fides  3  which  may 
moderate,and  compound  the  differences  of  the  Family3  to  whom,in 
that  refped,  the  whole  Houfe,  and  the  Mader  himfelf  are  engag’d 
and  beholding.  'This  Servant ,  if  he  aim  only,  at  his  o  wn  ends,  che- 
rifhes  and  aggravates  the  Divifions  of  a  Family  3  but  if  he  be  fincere- 
ly  faithful,  and  upright,  certainly  he  deferves  much  3  fo,  as  to  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  brethren  3  or  at  lead,  to  receive  a  Fiducial 
ry  Adminidration  of  the  Inheritance.  f  j 

f  ,  *  t.  ■'  t  '  f  "  *-  X  '  ,  9. 

'  ■  .  ■  "i  "j  1  ,  h,  cJj  Jv  <  ni  .isiW 

THE  PARABLE. 

’  !.i.  jci.  'J  •.  :njifra~erl  •*.;  aw.* 

III.  If  a  wife  man  contefls  with  a  Fool,  whither  he  pt0v.xxi*. 
be  in  anger,  or  in  jefl,  there  is  no  quiet. 


THE  EXPLICATION. 

,  *  •  **  Y  y-  Hf* 

WE  are  often  admonifht  to  avoid  unequal  commerce  3  in  this 
fence,  not  to  contend  with  our  Betters :  but  it  is  a  no  led 
profitable  indru&ion,  which  Solomon  here  lets  down.  Not  to  under¬ 
take  a  worthlefs  perfon  3  for  fuch  a  bufinefs  is  ufually  concluded  upon 
terms  of  difadvantage  3  for  to  overcome  is  no>  vifrory,  but  to  be 
conquer’d  a  foul  difgrace  :  and  it  is  all  one  in  the  heat  of  this  engage¬ 
ment,  whether  we  deal  by  way  of  jefting,  or  by  way  of  dildain 
and  (corn  5  for  howfoever  we  change  Copy,  we  are  embafed  and 
made  the  lighter  thereby  3  nor  (hall  we  handfomely  come  off  with 
credit.  But  the  word  inconvenience  ofall  is,  when  the  Perfon  with 
whom  we  contend  (as  Solomon  (peaks)  hath  (ome what  of  the  F ool  in 
him  3  that  is,  if  he  be  witlefs  and  wilful  3  have  fome  heart,no  brain. 

t  J,  *  t  i  ^  ■-  j  ■  •"  A  j*  i  i.t  i  «*  •#  *<  ■•*'  Jt  J  **  »v/  J.  f  i  /  t  W  V-<*  *  *  *  4  <  *  £  —  •  —  y*  *  * 

THE  PARABLE., 

»  f  x  f  1  V  *  *\  * 

*/>  w*  / i  i /X  i\  1  •,  k 

IV.  Lend  not  an  Ear  to  all  words  that  are  ffohgn,  left  foiiu»; 
fer  chance  ihon  hearejl  thy  fervant  curfe  thee. 

,  -j,  _  -i .  L  . .  ..  .1  j  v  .  •  •-  '•  *  >  •  •  •  •  1  -  •  •  •  •  '  : 

■  *  ,  .  '  1  '  ' 

THE  EXPLICATION . 

IT  is  a  matter  aimed  beyond  belief,  what  didurbance  is  created 
by  unprofitable  curiofity ,  about  thofe  things  which  concern  our 
perfonal  intered  :  that  is,  when  we  make  a  too  fcrupulous  enquiry 
after  (uch  fecrets  3  which  once  difclofed.and  found  out,  do  but  caufe 
moledationof  mind,  and  nothing  conduce  to  the  advancing  of  our 
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defigns.  For  fir  ft  there  follows  vexation  and  difquietnefs  of  Mind  5  be¬ 
ing  that  all  humane  affairs  are  full  of  faithlefnefs  and  ingratitude  5  fo 
as  if  there  could  be  procured  fome  enchanted  glafs  ^  wherein  we 
might  behold  the  hatred,  and  whatfbever  malice  is  any  way  raifed 
up  againft  us  3  it  were  better  for  us  that  filch  a  Glafs,  were  forth¬ 
with  thrown  away  and  broken.  For  fianders  of  this  nature,  are  like 
the  impotent  murmures  of  Leaves  on  Trees,  and  in  fhort  time  vanifb. 
Secondly ,  this  Cnriofity  fiUs  the  mind  with  ungrounded  jeatoufies ,  which 
is  a  capital  enemy  to  Counfels,  and  renders  them  inconftant  and  in¬ 
volv’d.  Thirdly  0  the  fame  cnriofity  doth  oftentimes  fix  evils ,  which  of 
themfelves  would  fiy  away .  For  it  is  a  dangerous  matter  for  to  pro¬ 
voke  mens  confciences,  who  if  they  think  themfelves  undifcover’d 
are  eafily  chang’d  to  the  better  3  but  if  once  they  perceive  them- 
piutar.  in  felves  difmaskt,  they  drive  out  one  mifchief  with  an  other.  Where- 
Pomp.  fore  it  was  defervedly  judg’d,  a  point  of  great  wifdom  in  Pompeius 
Magnus ,  that  he  inftantly  burnt  all  Sertorius  s  papers  unperus’d  by 
himfelf  3  or  permitted  to  be  fo  by  others. 

THE  PARABLE. 

prov.vi.  y>  ffjy  Poverty  pall  come  as  a  Traveller  ,  and  thy 
Want  as  an  armed  Man. 

:  •  f1 ;  •  ' 

Vs  on  Lit  ■  jiid  vv\.'  ■  'UK/  w\V  -  &\  .  nn.-i  '•/ 

the  explication. 

'  -  iol  ■  'V 

IN  this  Parable ,  it  is  elegantly  defcribed  how  the  fhipvvrack  of 
Fortunes  falls  upon  Prodigals,  andonfuch  as  are  carelefs  of  their 
Eftates5  for  Debt  and  Diminution  of  Stock  comes  upon  them  at 
‘firft  by  infenfible  degrees,  with  foft-filent  paces ,  like  a  Traveller, 
and  is  hardly  perceived  3  but  foon  after  neeejfity  invades  him  like  am 
armed  man ,  that  is,  with  fo  ftrong  and  potent  an  arm ,  as  there  is  no 
more  refiftance  to  be  made  3  fp  it  was  (aid  by  the  Ancients,  that  of 
all  things  neeejfity  was  the  ftrongefi.  Wherefore  we  muft  prevent  the 
Traveller  3  and  be  well  provided  againft  the  armed  Man. 

v  ;  "  A  r  '  ryt  fj  *  >  r 

THE  PARABtE. 

.  *  fVi  1  . r  '  r 

frov.ix.  yj  jyg  infruBs  a  fcorner ,  procures  to  him- 
ffl  a  reproach ;  and  he  that  reprehends  a  wicked 
man ,  procures  to  himfelf  a  fain. 


THE  EXP  LIC  ATION. 


Mat.7. 


"'His  Parable  agrees  with  our  Saviours  Precept,  That  we  caji  not 
our  Pearls  before  fwine .  In  this  Parable  the  Aftions  of  Injiru - 
It  ion ,  and  of  Reprehenfion  are  diftinguilht  3  as  alfo  the  Aftions  of  a 

;  (corner 
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fcorwr,  and  of  a  wicked  perfon.  Laftly  that  which  is  retaliated,  ii 
differenced.  For  in  the  former  part,  loft  labour  is  return’d  5  in  the 
latter,  aftainand  diflionour  is  repaid.  For  when  a  man  teacheth 
and  inftru&eth  a /corner,  firft,  the  time  thus  imployed  iscaftawayj 
and  then  others  alfo  deride  his  pains,  as  a  fruitlefs  defign,  and  a  la¬ 
bour  ill  placed  :  Laft  of  all ,  the  fcorner  himfelf  defpifeth  the 
knowledge*  which  he  hath  learned.  But  the  matter  is  tranfafted 
with  greater  danger  in  the  reprehen/on  of  the  wicked  5  becaufe  a 
wicked  nature,  not  only  gives  no  ear  to  advice,  but  turns  head  a- 
gainft  his  Reprebender ,  now  made  odious  unto  him  5  whom  he  either 
wounds  prefently  with  contumelies  3  Or  traduces  afterwards  to 
others.  1  7  r 

.  I  ■  X  4  ■  .  2  i  ,  >  '  -1  ■ 


THE  PARABLE. 


THE  EXPLICATION,] 


T  Re  joys  and  griefs  domejttcal  or  tat  her  and  Mother  touching  their 
Children,  are  here  diftinguifht :  for  a  wife  and  well-govern’d 
Son,  is  chiefly  a  comfort,  to  the  Father,  who  knows  the  value  of 
virtue,  better  than  the  Mother,  and  therefore  more  rejoy ceth  At  the 
towardlinefs  of  his  Son  inclinable  to  goodnefs :  yea,  and  it  may  be  his 
education  of  him,  that  he  hath  brought  him  up  fo  well  5  and  implant» 
ed  in  his  tender  years  the  Civility  of  manners,  by  precepts  and  ex¬ 
ample  ,  is  a  joy  unto  him.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Mother  is  more 
griev’d^nd  difcomforted  at  the  calamity  of  a  Son*,  both  becaufe  the  af« 
fe&ion  of  a  Mother  is  more  foft  and  tender,  as  alfo  perchance,  being 
confcious  of  her  too  much  indulgence,  (he  hath  tainted  and  corrupt» 
ed  his  tender  years* 


THE  PARABLE. 

VIII.  The  memory  of  the  Jufl  is  hlefi;  but  the  name 

of  the  wielded  fhaU  pitrife, 

THE  EXP  Lie  ATI  oN. 


P  C0V.3&' 


HEre  is  diftinguiftit  the  Fame  of  good  men  and  of  evil ,  fucha£ 
commonly  falls  out  after  Death :  for  the  Name  of  good  men,  af¬ 
ter  envy  is  extinguifht,  (which  cropt  the  bloflom  of  their  Fame ,  while 
they  were  alive)  prefently  fhoots  up  and  ftourifheth  3  and  their  Frai - 
fes  dayly  encreafe  in  ftrength  and  vigor :  but  for  wicked  men  (though 


..it 


their  Fame  through  the  partial  favour  of  Friends,  and  of  men  of 

Ji  2  .  $hek 
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their  own  fa&ion  laft  for  a  ftiort  time)  a  deteftation  of  their  Name 
fprings  up,  and  at  laft  their  tranfient  glory  exhales  in  infamy,  and  cx* 
pires  in  a  filthy  and  noifom  odour. 

THE  PARABLE. 

IX.  He  that  troubles  his  own  houfe  jhall  inherit  the 
wind. 

•  r  -  \ 

THE  EXP  L  ICAT1QN. 

AVery  profitable  admonition  touching  Difcord  and  Domeflic\ 
breaches .  Many  promife  to  themfelves  great  matters,^  the  dif 
fention  s  of  Wives  3  or  the  Disinheriting  of  Sons  3  or  the  often  changing 
of  Servants  3  as  if  the  Tranquillity  of  mind  5  or  the  adminiftration  of 
their  affairs  were  by  this  means  advanced,  and  fhould  become  more 
profperous  unto  them.  But  commonly  their  hopes  turn  to  wind  3  for 
thofe  alterations,  for  moft  part,  fucceed  ill,  and  thofe  Perturber s  of 
their  own  houfe  oftentimes  meet  with  many  vexations,  and  ingra¬ 
titudes  from  them,  whom  ( paffing  by  others)  they  adopted  and 
loved  :  Nay,  by  this  means  they  draw  upon  their  Perfons  ill  Reports, 
and  doubtful  rumours.  For  it  is  well  noted  of  Cicero ,  Omnem  fa- 
mam  a  Domejiicis  emanare .  Both  thefe  evils  Solomon  excellently 
exprefl'es  by  the  inheritance  of  Winds:  For  the  Fruf  rating  of  Ex¬ 
pectation,  and  the  raifing  of  Rumours,  are  rightly  compared  to  Winds v 

THE  PARABLE. 

.  .  •  »  \  *  •*  *  d  •  ,  >  .  .  't 

X.  Better  is  the  end  of  a  Speech,  than  the  beginning 
thereof. 

THE  EXP  Lie  ATION. 

THis  Parable  taxeth,  and  reforms  a  frequent  error  committed  9 
not  only  by  them  which  chiefly  fiudy  words  3  but  even  by 
the  more  wife-and  grave.  The  error  is  thi s,that  men  are  more  follici- 
tous  of  the  ingrefs  and  entrance  of  their  fpeech  3  than  of  the  clofe  and 
ifjue:  and  more  exactly  meditate  the  Exordiums  and  Prefaces  3  than 
the  conclufions  of  Speeches.  But  they  fhould  neither  negletft  thofe, 
and  yet  have  thefe  about  them,  as  the  more  material  parts,  ready 
prepar’d  and  digefted  3  confidering  with  themfelves,  and,  fo  far  as 
may  be,  fore-cafting  in  their  minds,  what  may  be  the  iffue  of  fpeech 
and  conference  at  laft  3  and  bufineffes  thereby  may  be  promoted  and 
matured.  Yet  this  is  not  all  3  for  you  muft  not  only  fiudy  Epi¬ 
logues ,  and  conclufions  of  Speeches  ,  which  may  be  pertinent  to  bufinefs  5 
but  alfo  regard  muji  be  taken  of juch  Speeches ,  as  may  aptly  and  p  leaf  an  t- 
ly  be  cafi  in,  at  the  very  infant  of  your  departure,  although  they  have 
no  reference  at  all  to  the  bufinefs  in  hand ,  I  knew  tvvo  Counfellors, 

Perfonages 
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Perfonages  of  high  rank,  and  wife  men  5  and  on  whom  the  charge 
of  State-affairs  did  then  principally  depend  3  whofe  common,  and3 
to  them,  peculiar  cuftom  it  was  ,  that  fo  often  as  they  were  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  their  Princes  about  their  own  affairs  3  never  to  clofe  their 
conference  with  any  matter  referring  to  that  bufinefs  5  but  ever  feek 
diverfions,  either  by  way  of  jeft  3  or  by  fomewhat  that  was  delight¬ 
ful  to  hear  3  and  fo,  as  the  Adages  render  it,  waft  over  at  the  conclufion 
of  all,  their  Sea-water  difcourfes,  with  freff  fountain  water*  And  this 
ulage  was  one  of  their  chief  Arts, 

THE  PARABLE 

XL  As  dead  Flies  caufe  the  he fl  oyntment  to  fendtKk,% 
for  than  ill  Odour ;  Jo  doth  a  little  folly  him  that  is  in 
reputationfor  wifdom  and  honour. 

\  -  *  ,  , .  ,  /  /  ^  #  \* 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

,  \ 

-  *  *■  1  <  *  1 

THe  cafe  of  Men  remarkable  for  eminent  gifts  3  is  very  unhaj** 
py  and  miferable  (as  the  Parable  excellently  notes,)  becaufe 
their  errors,  be  they  never  fo  fmall  find  no  remiffxon.  But  as  in  a 
pure  Diamond  every  leaft  grain,  or  little  cloud  ftrikes  the  eye,and  af~ 
feCts  it  with  a  kind  of  trouble  3  which  upon  a  more  grofs  Diamond 
Would  hardly  be  difcerned :  even  fo  in  men  of  eminent  parts ,  the 
leaft  infirmities  are  prefently  fpied,  talked  of,  and  more  deeply  cen- 
fur’d  3  which  in  men  of  more  mean  and  obfcure  gifts,  and  rank , 
would  either  altogether  pafs  without  notice,  or  eafily  procure  par¬ 
don.  Therefore  a  little  Folly  in  a  very  wife  man  3  and  a  fmall  offence 
in  a  very  honejl  man  3  and  a  fight  indecency  of  manners ,  in  a  man  of 
Courtly  and  Elegant  behaviour  5  much  derogates  from  their  fame  and  re¬ 
putation.  So  that  it  is  not  the  worft  courfe  for  eminent  perfbns,  to 
mingle  fome  abfurdities  (fo  it  may  be  done  without  guilt)  in  their  A~ 

Hions  5  that  they  may  retain  a  kind  of  liberty  to  themfelves,  and  com* 
found  the  characters  of  fmaller  defers. 

»  ,  \  •  *  *  .*  #  v.  v’p '  T  C'V.\  »  • 

#  v  V 

THE  PARABLE. 

*  -  .  <  ■  1  .  % 

XII.  Scornful  men  infnare  a  City  ,  hut  wife  men  di-  Pro*.» 
vert  Wrath. 

"**  /*.**'  „  I  , 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

IT  may  feem  ftrange,  that  Solomon  in  the  defcription  of  men  made* 
as  it  were,  and  by  nature  fram’d  to  the  ruine  and  deftruCtion  of  a 
ftate,  hath  chofen  the  character,  not  of  a  proud  and  infolentman$ 
not  of  a  tyrannical  and  cruel  nature,  not  of  a  rafh  and  violent  man  3 

mi 
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not  of  an  impious  and  wicked  perfon  3  not  of  a  (editions  and  turbu¬ 
lent' fpirit  3  not  of  an  incontinent  and  fenfual  inclination  3  not  of  a 
foolifh  and  and  unhabile  Perfon  3  but  of  a  Scorner.  But  this  is  a 
judgement  worthy  the  wifdom  of  that  King,  who  beft  knew  the 
Grounds  of  the  confervation ,  or  everfion  of  a  State.  For  there  is 
Sot  commonly  a  like  Plague  to  Kingdoms  and  Common-wealths, 
than  if  Counfellors  of  Princes,  or  Senators,  and  fuch  as  fit  at  the  helm 
of  Government,  areby  nature  S corners.  F or  fitch  perfons,  t hat  they 
may  win  the  reputation  of  undanted  States*meOj  do  ever  extenuate 
the  greatnefs  of  dangers,  and  infult  over  thofe  that  value  dangers, 
according  to  the  true  weighty  as  timorous  and  faint-hearted  natures. 
They  feoff  at  all  mature  delays,  and  meditated  debatings  of  matters 
by  confultation,  and  deliberation  3  as  a  thing  too  much  tafting  of 
an  oratory-vein  3  and  full  of  tedioufnefs  3  and  nothing  conducing 
to  the  fum  and  iffues  of  Bufinefs.  As  for  Fame ,  at  which  thecoun- 
fels  of  Princes  fhould  efpecially  level,  they  contemn  it,  as  the  fpirit 
of  the  vulgar,  and  a  thing  will  be  quickly  blown  over.  The  Tower 
and  Authority  of  Laws, they  refped  no  more,than  as  cobwebs,  which 
fhould  not  infnare  matters  of  greater  confequence :  Counfels  and  Pre¬ 
cautions,  forefeeing  events  a  far  off,  they  rejed,  as  meer  dreams  and 
melancholy  apprehenfions :  men  ferioufly  wife  ,  and  well  feen  in  the 
world,  and  of  great  refolution  and  counfel,  they  defame  with  gibes 
and  jefts :  in  a  word ,  they  do  at  once  prejudice  and  weaken  the  whole 
foundation  of  Civil  Goverument  3  which  is  the  more  to  be  looked 
into,  becaufe  the  Adion  is  performed  by  fecret  fraud,  and  not  open 
force  3  and  is  a  pradke  not  fo  fufpeded,  as  it  demerits. 


THE  PARABLE. 


Pf0v.XXIX.  XIII.  A  Prince  that  lend s  a  willing  ear  to  Her,  his 
fervant s  are  all  wicked. 


THE  EXPLICATION. 


WHen  a  Prince ,  is  of  fuch  a  temper,  as  to  lend  an  eafie  and  ere + 
dulous  ear ,  without  due  examination  ,  to  Detract ors  and  Sy¬ 
cophants ,  there  breaths  a  peftilential  Air  from  the  Kings  fide  3  which 
corrupts  and  inf e&s  all  his  fervants.  .Some  feel  out  the  fears  and  jea- 
loufies  of  a  Prince  5  and  aggravate  the  fame  with  feign’d  reports.  0- 
thers  awake  the  furies  of  envy,  efpecially  againft  the  beft  deferring 
in  the  ftate :  Others  feek  to  walh  away  their  own  guilt ,  and  the 
ftains  of  a  foul  conference,  by  defaming  others :  Others  give  fail  to 
the  Honours  and  wifhes  of  their  friends,  by  traducing,  and  debating 
the  merit  of  their  competitors  :  Others  compote  Fabulous  enter- 
ludes  againft  their  enemies,  and  concurrents,  as  if  they  were  upon 
the  ftage  3  and  infinite  fuchlike.  And  thefe  are  the  Arts  of  fuch  fer¬ 
vants  to  Princes,  as  are  of  a  vile  and  bafe  nature.  But  they  that  are 
of  a  morehoneft  difpofition,and  better  civiliz’d, when  they  perceive 
.  %  their 
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their  innocence  to  be  no  fafe  fanduary  (in  that  their  Prince  knows 
not  how  to  diftinguifh  between  truth  and  falfhood)  they  put  off 
moral  honefty,  and  gather  in  the  Court-winds  3  and  are  therewith 
carried  about  in  a  fervile  manner.  For  as  Tacitus  faith  of  Claudiuso 
There  is  no  fafety  with  that  Prince  ,  into  whofe  head  all  things  are  con - 
veyed^as  it  were ,  by  infufton  and  dir eU ion  front  others,  And.  Commi¬ 
nes  very  well.  It  is  better  to  be  fervant  to  a  Princeywhofe  jealoufies  have 
no  end ,  than  to  a  Prince ,  whofe  Credulity  hath  no  mean . 

v.  ;  '  '  -  . 

THE  PARABLE. 

*  /  •,  ..  .  „  .  ■'  s  .1 .  1  •.  M 

XIV.  A  JuU  man  is  merciful  to  the  life  of  his  Bead  •  P“V-*II3 

bnt  the  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.  I 

*  til  4  *"  "  •’  '  *'  C  ~  r  '  *  I 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

*  **'•».'*  «  %  *  .  '  •  , 

h  \  w  v  .  >  « »  *  \  »  ^  ^  * 

THere  is  implanted  in  man  by  nature  ,  a  noble  and  excellent  af¬ 
fection  of  Piety  and  Compajjion ,  which  extends  it  felf  even  to 
brute  creatures,  that  are  by  divine  ordination  fubjed  to  his  com¬ 
mand  :  and  this  Companion  hath  fbme  Analogy  with  that  of  a  Prince 
towards  his  fubjeds.  Nay  farther,  it  is  moft  certain,  that  the  more 
noble  the  mind  is,  the  more  compaffionate  it  is 3  for  contracted 
and  degenerate  minds  think  thefe  things  nothing  to  pertain  to  them  3 
but  the  Mind,  which  is  a  nobler  portion  of  the  world,  is  afleded 
in  the  grofs  out  of  community.  Wherefore  we  fee  that  there  were 
tinder  the  old  Law,  many  Precepts,  not  fo  merely  Ceremonial ,  as 
Injlitutions  of  Mercy  3  fuch  as  was  that  of  not  eating  flefi  with  the 
blood  thereof  and  the  like ;  even  in  the  (eft  of  the  EJfeans  and  Pytha¬ 
goreans ,  they  altogether  abftain’d  from  eating  Flefij  which  this 
day  is  obferved  by  an  inviolate  fuperftition,  by  many  of  the  Eaftern 
people  under  the  Mogol,  Nay  the  Turks,  (both  by  Defeentand 
Difeipline  a  cruel  and  bloody  Nation)  yetbeftow  alms  upon  brute 
Creatures^  and  cannot  endure  to  fee  the  vexation  and  torture  of  any 
live  thing.  But  left ,  what  we  have  faid ,  fhould  perchance  feem  to 
maintain  all  kinds  of  Mercy  3  Solomon  upon  found  advice  annex- 
eth.  That  the  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel  :  Thefe  Mercies ,  are, 
when  lewd  and  wicked  perfons  are  fpafd  from  being  cut  off  by  the 
fword  of  juftice  3  this  kind  of  Mercy  is  more  Cr«e/,than  Cruelty  it  fflf : 
for  Cruelty  is  extended  in  pradice  on  particulars  3  but  this  kind  of 
Mercy ,  by  a  grant  of  impunity,  arms  and  fuborns  the  whole  band 
of  impious  men  againft  the  innocent. 

C  O  *  -  *  -  rs  «.  ■  IfT  '  •  '  .  '  \  \  ^ 
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THE  PARABLE. 


XV.  A  Fool  utters  alibis  mind ;  but  a  wife  man  re* 
ferves  fomewbdt  for  hereafter . 


THE  EXPLICATION . 


✓ 
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•  '  1 

THe  Parable  (it  leems)  elpecially  corre&s  5  not  the  futility  of  vain 
Perfons,  which  eafilygutter,  as  well  what  may  be  Ipoken,  as 
what  Ihould  be  fecreted :  not  the  bold  roving  language  of  fueh  as  with¬ 
out  all  difcretion  and  judgement  fly  upon  all  men  and  matters :  Not 
Garrulity ,  whereby  they  fill  others  even  to  a  furfeit :  but  another  vice , 
more  dole  and  retired  5  namely  the  Government  of fpeech ,  of  all  ad¬ 
ventures  the  leaft  prudent  and  politicly  which  is.,  when  a  man  fo  ma« 
nages  his  fpeech  in  private  conference ,  as  whatfoever  is  in  his  mind , 
which  he  conceives  any  way  pertinent  to  the  purpofe  and  matter  in  hand , 
out  it  mujl  at  oncers  it  were  fin  one  breath^and  in  a  fet  continued  dijcourfe: 
this  is  that  which  doth  much  prejudice  Bufinels.  For  firjl0  a  difconti - 
nued fpeech ,  broken  offby  interlocutions,  and  inflill’d  by  parts,  pe¬ 
netrates  deeper,  than  a fetled  continued fpeech  5  becaufe  that  in  a  con¬ 
tinued  Difcotirfe,  the  weight  of  Matters  is  not  precifely  and  diftinft- 
ly  taken,  nor  by  fome  convenient  refts  fuffer’d  to  fix  5  but  Reafoii 
drives  out  Reafon  before  it  be  fully  fetled  in  the  Comprehenfion  of 
the  Hearers.  Secondly  there  is  flo  man  of  fo  powerful  and  happy  a 
Delivery  ofhimlelf,  as  at  the  firft  onfet  and  encounter  of  his  fpeech, 
he  is  able  fo  to  ftrike  him  dumb  and  fpeechlels,  with  whom  he  difc 
courfeth  j  but  that  the  other  will  make  fome  interchangeable  reply, 
and  peradventure  objeft  fomething ,  and  then  it  may  fall  out,  that 
what  fhould  have  been  referv’d  for  refutation  and  replication,  by  this 
unadvifed  anticipation  being  difclofed  and  tailed  before-hand,  1  oof- 
eth  its  ftrength  and  grace.  Thirdly  if  a  man  difcharge  not  all  at  once 
what  might  be  laid,  but  deliver  himlelf  by  Parcels ,  now  one  thing, 
anon  calling  in  another,  he  lhall  gather  from  the  looks  and  anfwers 
of  him  with  whom  he  difcourfes,  how  every  particular  Paflage  affe&s 
him,  and  in  what  fort  they  find  acceptation  5  fo  as  what  is  yet  re¬ 
maining  to  be  Ipoken,  he  may  with  greater  Caution  either  feled,  or 
filence.  . 

THE  PARABLE. 

■  -V.  ..  .  ffil  •.  .  fl  \;.  A 

XVI.  If  the  dijpleafitre  of a  Great  Man  rife  up  againfi 
thee ,  forfafy  not  thy  Place ;  for  pliant  demeanure 
pacifies  great  Offences. 


\ 
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THE  EXPLIC  ATION. 

THe  Parable  gives  in  Precept,  how  a  man  ought  to  demean  him- 
felf,  having  incurr’d  the  wrath  and  difpleafure  of  his  Prince. 
The  Precept  hath  two  branches.  Fir  ft.  that  he  retinquifh  not  his  places 
Secondly,  that  with  caution  and  diligence  he  attend  the  Cure,  as  in  cafe 
of  fome  dangerous  difeafc .  For  men  are  wont  after  they  perceive  their 
Princes  d  ifpleafure  againft  them, to  retire  themfelves  from  the  executi¬ 
on  of  their  charge  and  office^  partly  out  of  an  impatience  of  difgrace  5 
partly  left  they  Ihould  revive  the  wound  by  being  ki  the  Prelence  5 
partly  that  Princes  may  fee  their  fbrrow  and  humility  5  nay  fometimes 
to  reftgn  up  the  Places  and  Dignities  they  held,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Prince.  But  Solomon  cenfures  this  way  of  Cure,  as  prejudiciousand 
hurtful  5  and  that  upon  a  very  good  ground.  For firjl  this  courfe  doth 
too  much  noife  abroad  the  difgrace  it  felf  5  fo  as  enemies  and  enviers  be¬ 
come  more  confident  to  hurt,  and  friends  more  fearful  to  help  him. 
Secondly  it  comes  to  pafs  that  the  wrath  of  the  Prince ,  which  perchance, 
ifit  had  not  been  publifht,  would  have  died  of  it  felf,  is  now  become 
more  fixt  $  and  having  once  made  way  to  his  ruine,  is  carried  on  to 
his  utter  (ubverfion.  Laftly ,  this  retiring  tajls  fomewhat  of  a  malignant 
hutnour ,  and  of  one  fallen  out  with  the  times 5  which  cumulates  the  evil  of 
indignation ,  to  the  evil  offufpicion  ;  Now  the  precepts  for  cure  are 
thefe.  Firjl ,  above  all  things  let  him  take  heed  that  he  feem  not  infen  - 
fible ,  or  not  fo  affefted ,  as  in  duty  he  ought  to  be ,  for  the  Prince's  difplea - 
urefthrough  a  llupidity  or  Hubbornnefi  of  mind  :  that  is, that  he  compofe 
hiscnontenance,not  to  a  fullen  and  contumacious  fadnefs^but  to  a  grave 
and  modeft  penfivenefs  5  and  in  all  matters  of  imployment,  that  he 
fhew  himfelf  left  pleafant,  and  chearful  than  he  was  wont  to  be  5  and 
it  will  promote  his  cafe  toufe  the  affiftance  and  mediation  qf  fome 
friend,  unto  the  Prince,  which  may  feafonably  inftnuate,  with  what 
feeling  grief  he  is  inwardly  affli&ed.  Secondly  let  him  carefully  avoid 
all ,  even  the  lea!, I  occaftohs  whereby  the  matter ,  that  gave  the  firjl  cauje  to 
the  indignation,  might  be  reviv'd  3  or.  the  Prince  take  occafion  to  be 
again  difpleafed  with  him,  or  to  rebuke  him  for  any  thing,  before  o- 
thers.  Thirdly ,  let  him  with  all  diligence  feek^  out  all  occaftons  wherein 
hisfervice  may  be  acceptable  to  his  Prince  ,  that  he  may  (hew  both  a 
prompt  afte&ion  to  redeem  his  fore-paft  offence^  and  that  his  Prince 
may  underhand  what  a  good  fervant  he  may  chance  to  be  deprived 
o£  if  he  thus  caft  him  off.  Fourthly that  by  a,  wife  art  of  Policy ,  he  ei¬ 
ther  lay  the  fault  it  felf  upon  others  3  or  infinuate ,  that  it  was  committed 
with  no  ill  intention',  or  make  remonUrancc  of  their  Malice,  who  accu - 
fed  him  to  the  King ,  and  aggravated  the  matter  above  demerit.  Lajl 
of  all ,  let  him  be  every  way  circumfpeU  and  intent  upon  the  Cure . 


THE  PARABLE. 


XVII.  T be  Firfi  in  his  own  caufe  is  J4 
comes  the  other  Party  and  enquires  into  him . 
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THE  EXPLICATION. 

/  ,  .  s  . '  '  ■ 

He  firft  information  in  any  caufe,  if  it  a  little  fix  it  felf  in  the 


THe  firft  information  m  any  caule,  u  it  a  little  nx  it  leit  in  tne 
mind  of  the  Judge,  takes  deep  root,  and  wholly  feafons  and 
prepoflefleth  it  5  fo  as  it  can  hardly  betaken  out,  unlefs  fomemani- 
feft  fahhood  be  found  in  the  matter  of  Information  5  or  fome  cunning 
dealing,  in  exhibiting  and  laying  open  the  fame.  For  a  bare  and  fim- 
ple  defence,though  it  be  juft  and  more  weighty,  hardly  compenlates 
the  prejudice  of  the  firft  information  5  of  is  of  force  of  it  (elf  to  reduce 
the  fcales  of  Juftice,  once  fway’d  down,  to  an  equal  weight.  Where - 
fore  it  is  the  fafeft  courfe  both  for  the  Judge,  that  nothing  touching 
the  proofs  and  merit  of  the  caufe,  be  intimated  before-hand  until 
both  parties  be  heard  together  5  and  the  beft  for  the  Defendant,  if  he 
perceive  the  Judge  preoccupated  \  to  labour  principally  in  this  (fo 
far  as  the  quality  of  the  caufe  will  admit)  to  difcover  forae  cunning 
ftiift  and  fraudulent  dealing  pra&ifed  by  the  adverfe  party  to  the  a- 
bufe  o  the  Ju  d  ge. 

THE  PARABLE. 

XVIII.  He  that  delicately  brings  up  hisfervantfrom 
a  child,  fioaU  find  him  contumacious  in  the  end. 


THE  EXPLICATION. 


PRittces  and  Matters,  from  the  Counfel  of  Solomon,  mutt  keep  d 
mean  in  the  difpenfation  of  their  Grace  and  Favour  towards  Servants . 
The  mean  is  three-fold  5  Firji  that  Servants  be  promoted  by  degree r 
and  not  by  faults .  Secondly,  that  they  be  now  and  then  actuttomed  to 
repulfes  :  Thirdly,  ("which  Machiavel  well  advifeth)  that  they  have  e~ 
ver  in  fight  before  themfomething  whitherto  they  may  farther  afpire.  For 
nnlefs  thefe  courfes  be  taken  in  the  raifing  of  fervants.  Princes  (hall 
bear  away  from  their  fervants,  inftead  of  a  thankful  acknowledge¬ 
ment  and  dutiful  obfervances,  nothing  but  difrefpett  and  contumacy  : 
for  from  fudden  promotion  arifeth  infolency  5  from  a  continued  at* 
chievement  of  th  eir  defires,  an  impatience  of  Repulfe  .*  if  the  accom* 
pliftiment  of  wifties  be  wanting  >.  alacrity  and  induftry  will  likewife 
be  wanting. 


THE  PARABLE. 

-  •  *  • .  «1  U  »  *  .  .  w  ■  t  •  ,  V  .  , 

XIX.  See  ft  thou  a  man  of  Difpatch  in  his  Bufinefs ; 
he  Jhall  fiand before  Kings ,  he  fioaU  not  be  ranged  a - 


$rov.xxii? 
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THE  EXPLICATION. 

,  ,  '  '  '  ‘  I'  '*  i  '  '  \  * 

AMongft  the  qualities  which  Princes  do  chiefly  refpeft  and  require 
in  the  choice  of  their  fervants,  celerity  and  alacrity  in  the  Difpatch 
of  Bufinefs ,  is  above  all  the  rejl0  mott  acceptable .  Men  of  profound 
IVifdom  are  fufpe&ed  by  Kings,  as  men  too  fpeculative  and  penetra¬ 
ting,  and  fuch  as  are  able  by  the  ftrength  of  wit,  as  with  an  engine, 
to  turn  and  wind  their  Mafters,  beyond  their  comprehenfion  and  a- 
gainft  their  inclination.  Popular  natures  are  fpighted  as  thofe  that 
ftand  in  the  light  of  Kings,  and  draw  the  eyes  of  the  people  upon 
themfelves.  .  Men  ef  courage ,  are  commonly  taken  for  turbulent  (pi¬ 
nts,  and  daring,  more  than  is  meet.  Honett  men  and  of  an  impar¬ 
tial  upright  converfation,  are  efteemed  too  ftiff  and  Stoical  3  nor  fb 
pliable  as  they  Chould  be  to  the  whole  pleafure  of  thole  oil  whom  they 
depend.  To  conclude ,  there  is  not  any  other  good  quality,  which 
prefentsnot  fomeftiadow,  wherewith  the  minds  of  Kings  may  not  be 
offended  3  only  quickyiefs  of  Difpatch  in  the  execution  of  commands  jhalh 
nothing  in  it  which  may  not  pleafe.  Again,  the  motions  of  the  minds 
of  Kings  are  fwift  and  impatient  of  delay  3  for  they  think  they  can  do 
all  things  5  only  this  is  wanting,  that  it  be  done  out  of  hand  3  where¬ 
fore  above  all  other  qualities,  celerity  is  to  them  mojl  acceptable . 

.  >  'L  A 

THE  PARABLE. 

XX.  I faw  all  the  living  which  wall ^  under  the fun ,  E  clef  ,v 
with  the  fuccee  ding  young  Prince y  that  Jhall  rife  up 
inhisfead. 

\  ' 

/  .  v  * 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

T  He  parable  notes  the  vanity  of  men  who  are  wont  toprefs  and flocks  a- 
bout  the  defigned  fuccejfors  of  Prince}  ;  The  root  of  this  vanity  is 
that  Frenzie,  implanted  by  nature  in  the  minds  of  men,  which  is, that 
they  too  extremely  affeft  their  own  proje&ed  hopes.  For  the  man 
is  rarely  found  that  is  not  more  delighted  with  the  contemplation  of  his  fu¬ 
ture  Hopes ,  than  with  the  fruition  of  what  he  poffejjeth .  So  further. 

Novelty  is  pleafing  to  mans  nature ,  and  earnejlly  defired.  Now  in  a  fuc- 
ceffour  to  a  Prince  thele  two  concur,  Hope  and  Novity.  The  Para¬ 
ble  exprefleth  the  fame  which  was  long  ago  utter’d  firft  by  Pompeius  *a,c£  Al1 
to  Sylla0  after  by  Tiberias  touching  Macro  3  Plures  adorare folem  Orien -  plutar.in 
tem  quam  Occidentem .  Yet  notwithftanding  Princes  in  prefent  pof-  p<5>raP* 
feflion,  are  not  much  mov’d  with  this  fond  humour  3  nor  make  any 
great  matter  of  it,  as  neither  Sylla  nor  Tiberins  did,  but  rather  fmile 
at  the  levity  of  men,  and  do  not  ftand  to  fight  with  Dreams  3  for  Hope 
(as  he  faid)  is  but  the  Dream  of  a  man  awake . 

*  Kk  2  THE 

i  ^ 
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THE  PARABLE. 

'  •  •  . 

EccUf.sx.  XXL  2  here  was  a  little  City ,  and mann’d  but  by  a 
few ;  and  there  was  a  mighty  King  that  drew 
his  army  to  it,  and  ere&ed  bulwarks  againft  it,  and 
intrench'd  it  round.  Now  there  was  found  with¬ 
in  the  walls  a  poor  wife  man,  and  he  by  his  wif- 
dom  rais'd  the  fiege,  but  none  remembred  that  fame 

I  .  n  -  •  r 

tgoor  man . 

THE  EXPLIC  ATION. 

i  %  -  \  ^  I  »  „  i  J  -  } 

Tile  Parable  defcribeth  the  depraved  and  malignant  nature  of 
Men  :  In  extremity  and  traits  they  commonly  flie  for  fandu- 
ary  to  men  of  wifdom  and  power,  whom  before  they  difpis’d  j  but  fo 
loon  as  the  (form  is  gone,  they  become  unthankful  creatures  to  their 
Bifeoifo  fo  confervers.  Machiavel  not  without  reafbn  propounds  a  Queftion,w>/?e- 
pra  Lvv,  Lib.  ffer  fould  fo  more  ingrateful  to  toeU  deferring  Perfons ,  the  Prince  or  the 
People  }  But  in  the  mean  time,  he  taxeth  them  both  of  Ingratitude, 
Notwithftanding,  this  vile  dealing  arifeth  not  from  the  ingratitude  of 
the  Prince  or  People  alone  5  but  oft-times  there  is  added  to  thele  the 
envy,  of  the  Nobility ,  who  in  fecret  repine  at*  the  event,  though  happy 
and  profperousy  becaufe  it  proceeded  not  from  themfelves  $  where¬ 
fore  they  extenuate  the  merit  of  the  Ad,  and  deprefs  the  Author. 

the  parable. 

prov.i,.  XXII.  The  way  of  the  flothfulw  a  Hedge  of  Thortu. 

,  i  v  •  •  ’-d  ;  ■  r  ,->i  :?  u  <:.j  ■ 

,  x  *'  *  *\  *  M.  .  >  i.j  l 

the  explication. 

;frii.hr!  .•  \  \ i;  v  Vtf  "  \ .  m  <1>'.  .  -.s  c  _  ..  •;  uU 

''^TT^He  Parable  exprefleth  mo  ft  elegantly,  that  fioth  proves  labori - 
1  ous  in  the  end:  For  a  diligent  and  (edulous  preparation  ef¬ 
fects  this,  that  the  foot  doth  not  ftrike  it  felfagainft  any  impediment, 
but  that  the  way  is  levell’d  before  it  be  gone.  But  he  that  isfloth- 
ful  and  puts  off  all  to  the  laft  point  of  Execution,  it  muft  needs  fol¬ 
low,  that  continually,  and  at  everyffep  he  pafles,  as  it  were,  through 
Briats  and  Brambles,  which  ever  and  anon  entangle  and  detain  him. 
The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  upon  the  governing  of  a  Family, 
wherein  if  there  be  a  care  and  providence  taken,  all  goes  on  cheer¬ 
fully,  and  with  a  willing  alacrity,  without  noife  or  tumult:  but  if 
thefefore-cafts  be  wanting,  when  fome  greater  occafrons  unflKpeded- 
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ly  fallout,  all  matters  throng  in  to  be  difpatched  at  once,  the  Ser¬ 
vants  brawl  3  the  whole  houfe  rings, 

THE  PAYABLE. 

XXIII.  He  that  refpeBs  Perfons  in  judgement  doth 
not  well ;  for  that  man  will  for fahg  the  truth  even 
for  a  piece  of  Bread. 

THE  EXP  Lie  A  TION. 

'JUe  Parable  moft  wifely  noteth  that  in  a  Judge,  Facility  of  Deport¬ 
ment  is  more  pernicious  than  the  corruption  of  Bribes  :  for  all  per¬ 
fons  do  not  give  Bribes  3  but  there  is  hardly  any  caufe  wherein 
fomewhat  may  not  be  found,  that  may  incline  the  mind  of  the 
Judge.,  if  Refpeft  of  Perfons  lead  him.  For  one  (hall  be  refpe&ed  as 
a  Country-man  3  another  as  an  ill-tongu’d  man  3  another  as  a  Rich 
man  3  another  as  a  Favourite  3  another  as  commended  by  a  Friend  3 
and  to  conclude^  all  is  full  of  iniquity  ,  where  RefpeU  of  Perfons 
bears  rule  3  and  for  a  very  flight  matter,  as  it  wer for  a  piece  of 
Breads  Judgement  is  perverted. 

1  .  •  » 

THE  PARABLE. 

XXIV.  A  poor  man  that  by  extortion  offirejjeth  the  Prov.xxvnr; 
poor,  is  hhf  a  land- fond  that  caufe  f  famine. 

..  '  .  .  -  •  ’  ,  f  .  :  _  - '  f  ^ ,,  ; 

THE  EXP  L  1C  AT  l  ON. 

i  v  ♦  r.  •  •  •  .  : 

rFHis  Parable  was  by  the  Ancients  expreft  and  (hadowed  forth,  un- 
A  der  the  Fable  of  the  two  Horfe-leeches,  the  Full  and  the  Hungry  : 
for  Oppreffion  coming  from  the  Poor  and  neccjfitous  perfons ,  is  far  more 
heavy  than  the  Oppreffion  caufed  by  the  Full  and  Rich\  becaufe  it  isfuch 
as  fee kj  out  all  Arts  of  Exaction,  and  all  Angles  for  Money .  This  kind 
of  Oppreffion  was  wont  alfo  to  be  refembled  to  fpunges, which  being 
dry,,  fuck  in  ft rongiy  3  not  fo,  being  rnoift.  The  Parable  compre¬ 
hends  in  it  a  fruitful  Inftru&ion,  both  to  Princes,  that  they  commit 
not  the  government  of  Provinces,  or  offices  of  charge  to  indigent 
and  indebted  perfons  3  as  alfo  to  people  that  they  fuffer  not  their 
Kings  to  be  diftrefFed  with  too  much  want. 


THE 


•* 
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THE  PARABLE. 

pr©v,xxv.  XXV.  A  jufi  man  falling  before  the  wielded,  is  a 
troubled  fountain,  and  a  corrupted  fpting. 

THE  EXPLICATION . 

1  *  _  *  ,  \  ♦  k  - 

^jpHe  Parable  gives  it  in  Precept  that  States  and  Republicky  muft 
above  all  things  beware  of  an  unjuU  and  infamous  fentence  ,  in 
any  caufe  of  grave  importance,  and  exemplar  in  the  face  of  the  worlds 
fpecially  where  the  guilty  is  not  quitted ,  but  the  innocent  is  condemned . 
For  Injuries  ravaging  among  private  Perfons ,  do  indeed  trouble , 
and  pollute  the  waters  of  Juftice,  yet  as  in  the  fmaller  ftreams  $  but 
unjuft  Judgements ,  fuch  as  we  have  fpoken  of,  from  which  examples 
are  derived,  infeft  and  diftain  the  very  Fountains  ofjuftice:  for 
when  the  Courts  of  JuJlice  fide  with  Injuftice ,  the  (late  of  things  is 
turned,  as  into  a  public 4  Robbery ,  and  it  manifeftly  comes  to  pals, 
ut  Homo  Homini  fit  Lupus. 


THE  PARABLE 

,  \ 

Prov.xxn;  XXVI.  Maty  nofriendjhip  with  any  angry  mairyior 
tvalfthou  with  a  furious  man. 

j  .  a  \  *  »  **  ^  ■  ~t  &  .  '  *  v  v  t  ’ 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

1 

BY  how  much  the  more  devoutly  the  Laws  ofFriendlhip  amongft 
good  men,  are  to  be  kept  and  obferved,  by  fo  much  the  more 
it  ftands  us  upon  to  ufe  all  Caution,  even  at  firft  in  a  prudent  ele¬ 
ction  of  Friends.  In  like  manner  the  difpofition  and  humours  of 
Friends ,  fo  far  as  concerns  our  perfonal  inter  Jfiould  by  all  means 
be  difpenfed  with  all :  but  when  they  impofe  a  necejjity  upon  us ,  what  qua - 
lity  of  perfons  we  muft  put  on ,  and  fuftain  5  it  is  a  very  hard  cafe ,  and 
an  unreafonable  condition  of  Friendftip .  Wherefore  according  to  So¬ 
lomon  s  Precept,  it  principally  conduceth  to  Peace,  and  Safety  in  the 
courfe  of  this  world  ,  that  we  intermingle  not  our  affairs  with 
Choleric 4  natures ,  and  fuch  as  eafily  provoke  and  undertake  Quar¬ 
rels  and  Debates,  for  fuch  kind  of  Friends  will  daily  efpouleua 
to  Factions  and  Contentions ,  that  we  muft  of  neceflity  be  forced 
to  break  off  all  terms  of  Friend fiiip  5  or  elfe  be  wanting  to  our 
own  perfonal  fafety. 
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THE  PARABLE. 

XXVII.  He  that  conceals  a  fault  feefy  friendjhip  • 

-  ^  M  1 


but  he  that  repeats  a  matter  ,feparates  united 


THE  EXT  LIGATION, 


T'He  way  to  arbitrate  differences,  and  to  reconcile  affeSions  is  of 
two  forts.  The  one  begins  by  an  Amncjly ,  and  faffing  over  that 
which  is  pajl.  The  other,  from  a  Repetition  of  wrongs ,  interlacing  A- 
pologies  and  Excufations.  For  I  remember  the  fpeech  of  a  very  wife 
Pertbn,  and  a  great  States-mana  which  was  to  this  effect  3  He  that 
deals  about  a  Treaty  of  Peace ,  without  any  recapitulation  of  the  terms 
of  Difference,  and  falling  out ,  he  rather  deludes  mens  minds  with  the 
Jweetnefs  of  an  Agreement ,  than  compounds  the  differences ,  by  equity 
and  moderation  of  Right.  But  Solomon ,  a  wifer  man  than  he,  is  of  a 
contrary  opinon,  approves  Atnnejly ,  and  prphibites  Repetition ,  for  in 
Repetition ,  there  are  thefe  inconveniences,  for  that  it  is,  as  it  were, 
unguis  in  ulcere ,  the  nail  in  the  ulcer  5  as  alio,  there  is  a  danger  of  breed¬ 
ing  a  new  Quarrel,  for  the  Parties  at  difference  will  never  accord 
Upon  the  terms  of  their  falling  out.  And  laftly,  for  that  in  the  iffuey 
it  brings  the  matter  to  Apologies :  but  both  the  one  and  the  other 
Party,  would  feem  rather  to  remit  an  offence,  than  to  admit  of  an  ex- 


culation. 


THE  PARABLE. 


ry  good  it  or  If  there  jhall  be  ahun- 


Prov.x  iv. 


XXVIII.  In  ever 


dance;  but  where  words  do  abound ^  there  com- 


IN  this  Parable  Solomon  feparates  the  the  fruit  of  the  Labour  of  the 
Tongue ,  and  of  the  Labour  of  the  Hands  3  as  if  Wealth  were  the  Re¬ 
venues  of  the  one,  want  the  Revenues  of  the  other .  For  it  commonly 
comes  to  pafs,  that  they  that  talk  much.,  boaft  many  things,  and  pro*» 
mile  great  matters  3  receive  no  emolument  from  the  things  whereof 
they  difcourle  :  nay,  rather  fuch  natures  for  moft  part  are  no  way 
induftrious,  and  diligent  at  work  3  but  only  feed  and  fill  themfelves 
with  words,  as  with  wind.  Certainly,  as  faith  the  Poet, 
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for  he  that  isconfcious  to  himfelf  of  proficiency  in  his  indeavours, 
applauds  himfelf  inwardly,  and  holds  his  peace  3  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  that  is  guilty  to  himfelf  of  hunting  after  vain  glory  ,  talks 
many  things,  and  reports  wonders  to  others. 

THE  PARABLE. 

XXIX.  Open  Keprehenfion  is  better  than  fecret  Af¬ 
fection. 

THE  E  XV  LIC  ATI  0  N. 

'THe  Parable  reprehends  the  foft  nature  of  Friends,  which  will  not 
A  ufe  the  priviledge  of  friendftiip,  in  admoniftiing  their  Friends 
With  freedom  and  confidence,  as  well  of  their  errors  as  of  their  dan¬ 
gers.  For  what  Jhall  I  do  .<?  (will  fuch  a  tender  hearted  friend  fay) 
or  which  way  flail  I  turn  My  f  elf  7  I  love  him  as  dearly  as  any  man  can 
do  ty  and  if  any  misfortune  fiould  befall  him ,  I  could  willing  impawn 
my  own  perfen  for  his  redemption  3  but  I  know  his  difpofition ,  if  1  deal 
freely  with  him ,  I  Jhall  offend  him ,  at  leall  make  him  fad ,  and  yet  do 
no  good  3  and  I  ft  all  Jo  oner  eft  range  him  from  my  friendffnp,  than  re* 
claim  him ,  or  withdraw  him  from  thofe  courfes ,  which  he  hath  fixt  and 
refolved  upon  in  his  mind .  Such  a  friend  as  this,  Solomon  here  repre¬ 
hends,  as  weak  and  worthlefs  5  and  that  a  man  may  reap  more  profit 
from  a  manifeft  Enemy,  than  from  fuch  an  effeminate  Friend :  for  he 
may  perchance  hear  that  by  way  of  reproach  from  an  Enemy,  which 

through  too  much  indulgence  was  but  faintly  whifper’d  by  a  friend. 

- 

THE  PARABLE. 

\  Kj  .  : 

XXX.  A  wife  manis  wary  of  his  ways  ;  a  cunning 
Fool  feel^s  evafions. 

' 

THE  EXPLICATION . 

'Here  be  two  forts  of  wifdom  3  the  one  true  and  found ,  the  other - 
^  counterfeit  andfalfe ,  which  Solomon  doubts  not  to  entitle  by 
the  name  of  Folly.  He  that  applies  himfelf  to  the  former,  takes 
heed  to  his  way  and  footing,  fore  feeing  dangers ,  andftudying  remedies  5 
uftng  the  aJJiftance  of  good  men ,  muniting  himfelf  againtt  the  invaftons 
of  the  wicked  3  wary  in  his  entrance  and  engagement  upon  a  bufinef/y 
not  unprepard  of  a  retreat, and  how  to  come  off'y  attent  upon  advantages , 
couragious  againft  encounters  3  with  infinite  other  circumstances,  which 
refpetl  the  government  of  his  ways  and  aUions.  But  that  other  kind 
wifdom  is  altogether  made  up  of  fallacies  and  cunning  devices ,  and 
wholly  relies  upon  circumventing  of  others ,  and  calling  them  according 
to  the  form  of  their  own  mould .  This  wifdom  the  Parable  deferved- 
ly  rejects,  not  only  as  Wicked,  but  alfo  as  foolifi, ).  For firft  it  is  not 
in  the  number  of  thofe  things,  which  are  in  our  own  power  3  nor  is 
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it  dire&ed  by  any  conflant  Rule  5  but  new  ftratagems  muft  every 
day  be  contrived,  the  old  failing  and  growing  out  of  ufe*  Second - 
ly ,  he  that  is  once  attainted  with  the  fame  and  opinion  of  a  cunning 
crafty  Companion ,  hath  deprived  himfelf  of  a  principal  Inflrument 
for  the  manage  of  his  affairs,  and  a  practical  life,  that  is,  Truflj  and 
fb  he  (hall  find  by  experience  all  things  to  go  Crofs  to  his  defires.  To. 
conclude ,  thefe  Arts  and  Shifts ,  howfoever  they  promife  fair,  and 
much  pleafe  fuch  as  praftife  them  3  yet  are  they  many  times  fru- 
ftrated.  Which  Tacitus  hath  well  obferved,  Conjilia  Callida  &  an-  Tacit* 
dacia ,  expettatione  l<eta  5  tr attain  dura  3  eventu  triflia . 


THE  PARABLE. 


XXXI.  Be  not  too  frecifely  Righteous  ;  nor  trial \e  e«i.vi  r,  . 
thy  felf  too  excejfvely  wife  j  why  jhould’fl  than 
unfeafonahly  facrifce  thy  fafety  ? 

/*  -  -  i  '  r-  #•*,  -  »  <  C,  .  -  *  ,  '  *  *  *  *  t  - 

*  /  .  \\ Z  •  Jt  d  ■  .J  -J  V.  «  '  ’  ;  „  *  •  I  *  . 

THE  EXPLICATION . 

f  *  4  •  a  ^  *;  A  \  *■  -a  »■ 1  ^ ‘  ,  *  ,  f.  r\  *  •  • 

THere  are  Times  (faith  Tacitus )  wherein  too  great  vertues  are  ex*  xacIt.Hiff.  i? 

pofecl  to  certain  mine.  Arid  this  fate  befals  men  eminent  for 
Vertueor  Juftice,  fometimes  fuddenly,  fometimes  foreseen  a  far  off: 
and  if  thefe  excellent  parts  be  feconded  by  the  accefs  of  wifdom ,  that 
is,  that  they  are  wary  ^nd  watchful  over  their  own  fafety,  then  they 
gain  thus  much,  that  their  ruine  comes  fuddenly  ,  altogether  by  fe- 
cret  and  obfeure  counfels  j  whereby  both  envy  may  be  avoided,  and 
deftru&ion  affail  them  unprovided.  As  for^that  Nimium ,  which  is 
fet  down  in  the  Parable,  (in  as  much  as  they  are  not  the  words  of 
fbme  Periander ,  but  of  Solomon ,  who  now  and  theh  notes  the  evils 
in  man’s  life,  but  never  commands  them)it  muft  beunderftood,  notof 
vertue  it  felf,  in  which  there  is  no  Nimium  or  exceflive  extremity,  but 
of  a  vain  and  invidious  Affe&ation  and  Oftentation  thereof \  A  point 
fomewhat  refembling  this,  Tacitus  infinuates  in  a  paffage  touching 
Lepidus ,  fetting  it  down  as  a  Miracle,  that  he  had  never  been  the 
Author  of  any  fervile  fentence,  and  yet  Had  flood  fa fe  in  fo  cruel 
and  bloody  times.  This  thought  (faith  he)  many  times  comes  into  my 
mind ,  whether  thefe  things  are  governed  by  Fate  j  or  it  lies  alfo  in  our 
own  Power  to fleer  an  even  courfe  void  of  Danger  and  Indignity ,  between 
fervile  F  lattery  and  fallen  Contumacy . 


.iVXZ.V, : 


Urinal,  iv,1 


THE  PARABLE.  '  • 

XXXII.  Give  occafion  to  a  wifeman  and  his  wifdom 
will  be  incredfed 1 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

•  •  v  •  ■  ‘  j  4  (*  •  s 

THe  Parable  diflinguifies  between  that  wifdom  which  is  grow tf,  and 
and  ripened  into  true  Habit 3  and  that  Whichjwms  only  in  the  Brain 

h 1  ’  and 
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and  conceit,  or  is  boafted  in  fpeech,  but  hath  not  taken  deep  root.  For 
the  one  upon  occafion  prefented,  wherein  it  may  be  exercis'd,  is  m- 
ftantly  quickned,  prepared,  and  dilated,  fo  as  it  feems  greater  than 
it  felf-  but  the  other  which  before  occafion  was  quick  and  aftive,now 
occafion  is  given,  becomes  amaz'd  and  confiifed,  that  even  he  who 
prefumed  the  poffeffion  thereof,  begins  to  call  into  doubt  whether 
the  preconceptions  of  fuch  toifdom  were  not  meer  Dreams,  and  emp¬ 
ty  fpeculations. 


THE  PARABLE. 


prov.xxvn.  XXXIII.  He  that  fraifeth  bif  friend  aloud ,  rifmg 
early, it  fall  be  to  him  no  better  tbanacurfe. 

THE  EXPLICATION, 

Moderate  andfeajonable  Praifes,  and  utter'd  upon  occafion,  much 
conduce  both  to  mens  Fame  and  Fortunes  but  immoderate,  fire* 
porous,  and  unfeafonabtji  pour'd  out,  profit  nothing  nay  rather  from  the 
fence  of  this  Parable  they  do  much  prejudice.  F  oxfirft,  they  mantfeftljr 
betray  themfelves  to  proceed  either  from  too  extreme  Affeifion,  or 
from  a  too  ftudied  AffeSation,  to  the  end  that  him  whom  they  have 
thus  praifed,  they  may  by  falfe  acclamations -demerit  rather  to  them¬ 
felves;  than  by  juft  attributes  adorh  his  perfon.  Secondly,  [paring 
and  modeft  Praifes,  commonly  invite  fuch  as  are  prefent  to  add  fome- 
thing  of  their  own  to  the  commendations  5  Contrary  wife  protufe  and 
immodeft  Praifes,  invite  the  hearers  to  detraft  and  take  away  fome- 
thing.  Thirdly,  ("which  is  the  principal  point)  too  much  magnifying  a 
man  ftirs  up  envy  towards  him  3  feeing  all  immoderate  Praifes  ieem  to 
be  a  Reproach  to  others,  who  merit  no  lels, 

THE  PARABLE. 

S’fQV.XXVlI  XXXIV.  As  Faces  fine  in  maters,  fo  mens  hearts 
are  manifesto  the  wife. 


THE  EXP  LIC  AT  ION. 


THe  Parable  difiingnijheth  between  the  Hearts  of  wife  men  and  of  0 - 
ther  Men  3  comparing  thofe  to  waters  or  glaffes^  which  receive  and 
represent  the  forms  and  Images  of  things  3  whereas  the  other  are  like  to 
Earth ,  orrudejlone ,  wherein  nothing  is  reflected.  And  the  more  apt¬ 
ly  is  the  mind  of  a  wife"man  compar’d  to  a  Glafl  or  Mirror  3  becaufe 
in  a  Glafi  his  own  Image  may  be  feen  together  with  the  Images  of  o- 
thers 3  which  the  eyes  cannot  do  of  themfelves  without  a  Glafs,  Now 
if  the  mind  of  a  wife  man  be  fo  capable,  as  to  obferve  and  compre¬ 
hend  fuch  an  infinite  diverfity  ofNatures  and  Cuftoms,  it  remains 

to 
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Ovrd.de  A, A? 
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to  be  endeavour’d,  that  it  may  become  no  lefs  various  m  the  Applica¬ 
tion,  than  it  is  in  the  Reprefentation, 

S)ui  fapit,  innumeris  Moribus  aptus  ent, 

'Hus  have  we  (laid  perchance  fofflewhat  longer  uponthefe  Para- 
t  hies  of  solo, non,  than  is  agreeable  to  the  proportion  of  an  en¬ 
able  being  carried  away  thus  far  for  the  Dignity  both  of  the  matter 
itfdf ’and  ofthe  Author.  Neither  was  this  in  ufe  only  with  the  He¬ 
brews  but  it  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  wife  men  of  ancient 
times;  that  if  any  mans  obfervation  life  upon  any  thing  that  was 
good  and  beneficial  to  the  common  pradick  courfe  of  life,  he  would 
reduce  and  contract  it  into  fom  effort  fentencc  or  Parable,  or  elk  fame 
FMeZ ^Tables  fas  we  have  note*  elfewherej  they  were  in  times  ^b,,aP. 

pad  Vicegerents,  tmi  Supplements  of  Examples',  now  that  the  times  a- 
bound  with  Hiflory,  the  atm  is  more  right  and  Adive,  when  the  M  R 

?  alive.  But  the  form  of  writing  which  belt  agrees  with  fo  variable 
and  univerfal  an  Argument  (fas  is  the  handling  of  negotiations  andfcat- 
urd  Occasions  )  that  would  be  of  all  other  the  fitted  which  Machiavel 
made  choice  of,  for  the  handling  ofmatters  of  Policy  and  Government ,  Difcorfb: 
namely  bv  Observations  or  Dijcourfes,  as  they  term  them,  upon  Hijlo-  to. 
yld  Examples.  For  knowledge  drawn  frethly  and,  as  it  were  in 
our  view,  out  of  Particulars,  knows  the  way  bed  to  Particulars  a- 
gain  ;  and  it  hath  much  greater  life  for  Pradice,  when  the  Di/courfe 
or  Difceptation  attends  upon  the  Example,  than  when  the  Example  at¬ 
tends  upon  the  Difceptation  :  for  here  not  only  Order  but  Subftance  is 
rejected.  For  when  the  Example  isfet  down  as  the  Ground  ofthe 
Deputation,  it  ufeth  to  be  propounded  with  the  preparation  of  c,r- 
cumftances,  which  may  fometimes  controul  the  difcourfo  thereupon 
made;  fometimes  fupply  it;  fo  it  may  be  in  place  of  a  Patte™  f°l  * 
mitationand  pradice:  whereas  on  the  contrary,  examples  a\k  g 
for  die  Diffusions  fake,  are  cited  fuccindly  and  limply,  and  as  bond- 
men  wait,  in  a  fervil  afped,  upon  the  commands  o.  the  D, Jcour fe.  But 
this  difference  is  not  amifs  to  be  obferved,  that  as  Hifiones  of  Times 
afford  the  belt  matter  for  Difcourfes  upon  Politicly,  fuch  as  are  tno 
Machiavel;  So  the  Hijlories  of  lives,  are  the  bejl  InfiruBsons  for  d,f- 
courfe  of  Bujinejs  ;  becaufe  they  comprize  all  variety  of  Occaftons  and 

Jre"/»n,»od..c8,h.«  i»*  .ho m  »»«n  "i-f;;.  '4“ 

Difcourfes  are  made  upon  Letters,  but  fuch  as  are  wife  and  ferious  a 
thoCe  of  Cicero  ad  Atticum,  andothers.  lorletters  ufuayrepefct 

Bufmefs  more  particularly,  and  more  to  the  life  ;  than  either  Chrom 
Hes 7r lTZ  Thus  have  we  fpoken  both  ofthe  Matter  and  l  am  of 
thefirfl  portion  of  the  Knowledge  of  Negotiation,  which  handles  dfper- 
fed  Occaftons,  which  we  deliver  up  upon  the  accompts  of  Dejic 

**H.  There  is  alfo  another  portion  ot  the  fame  Knowledge, wh|di  d.f  faber  _ 

ferethas  much  from  that  other,  whereof  wehavelpoken  as  jhpc,  ^ 

fibifaptre for  the  one feems  to  move  as  ,  J  circumference 
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circumference  3  the  other  as  it  were  ,  from  the  circumference  to 
the  centre .  For  there  is  a  wifdom  of  giving  Counfel  unto  others  3  and 
there  is  a  wifdom  of  forecasting  for  his  own  fortunes  3  and  th  efe  do  Ionic- 
times  meet,  but  more  often  fever.  For  many  are  exceeding  wife  in 
their  own  ways,  which  yet  are  weak  for  adminiftration  of  civil  af¬ 
fairs,  or  giving  of  Counfel,  like  the  Ant,  which  is  a  wife  creature  for 
itjelf  hut  very  hurtful  for  the  Garden.  This  wifdom  the  Romans  thofe 
excellent  Patriots,  did  take  much  knowledge  of,  whereupon  the 

Plaut.in  Trim  Comical  P°et  ^^5  .Certainly  the  Mould  of  a  wife  mans  Fortune  is  in 
Cic.in  Par.  *  his  own  hands  5  yea  it  grew  into  an  Adage  among  them, 

«Saluft.ad  ^  ( 

Cacf.Lib.  I,  ,  .r 

Dec.  iv,  Faber  quijque  Fortunae  propria - -  3 

And  Livy  attributes  the  fame  virtue  to  Cato  Major  :  In  this  man  there 
were  fuch  great  abilities  of  wit  and  underftanding ,  that  into  what  climate 
foever  his  nativity  had  caft  himjhe feemd  to  he  able  to  command  a  fortune , 
This  kind  of  wifdom,  if  it  be  profeft  and  openly  declar’d,  hath  ever 
been  thought  not  only  impolitick,  but  an  unlucky  and  ominous  thing  : 
as  it  was  obferved  in  Timotheus  the  Athenian ,  who  after  he  had  done 
many  excellent  fervices  to  the  honour  and  utility  of  the  ftate  and 
was  to  give  an  account  of  his  government  to  the  people,  as  the^an- 
plutar.in  Sjl-  ner  was>  concluded  every  particular  with  this  claufe,  and  in  this , 
la.  Fortune  had  no  part  :  but  it  fell  out  that  he  never  profperd  in  any. 

thing  he  took  in  hand  afterwards.  This  is  in  truth  too  high  and  fa¬ 
vouring  of  extreme  arrogance,  afpiring  to  the  fame  point  of  Pride 
E  h  2  which  Ezekiel  records  of  Pharaoh ,  Dicis  fluvius  eft  meus ,  ego  feci 

2€C  2P‘  meipfum 3  or  of  that  which  another  Prophet  fpeaks,  They  exult  and  of* 

Habac.rJ  fer  jacri flees-  to  their  net,  and  hum  incenfe  to  their  fnare.  or  of  that 

which  the  Poet  expreffeth  of  Mezentius  a  Defpifer  of  th zGods, 

Virgin. 

Dextra  mihi  Deus,  &  telum  quodmiflile  lihro , 

Nunc  adflnt - 

Finally  Julius  Cefar,  never  to  my  remembrance,  betrayed  the  ira- 
potency  of  his  hidden  thoughts  fo  much,  as  in  a  fpeech  of  like  nature  5 
Suct.in  Julio,  for  when  the  Augur  gave  him  information  that  the  entrails  were  not  pro - 
fperous ,  he  clofely  murmur’d  to  himfelf  Erunt  Utiora  cum  volo ,  which 
faying  of  his  preceded  not  long  before  the  misfortune  of  his  death. 
But  this  extremity  of  Confidence ,  (as  we  have  faid)  as  it  is  an  unhallow¬ 
ed  thing,  fo  was  it  ever  unbleft.  And  therefore  they  that  were  great 
Politicks  indeed,  and  truly  wife,  thought  it  their  fafeft  courfe,  ever 
to  aferibe  their  fucceffes  to  their  Felicity  5  and  not  to  their  skill  and 
virtue.  So  Sylla  firnam’d  himfelf  Fe//x,not  Magnus 3  and  Gefar  (more 
Plur.in  j.  advifedly  than  before)  faith  to  the  Pilots  Catfarem  vehis ,  &  fortunam 

Cssf.  ejus.  But  yet  neverthelefs  thefe  Pofitions  5  Faber  guifque  Fortunat 

fuat.  Sapiens  dominabitur  Aftris.  Invia  virtuti  nulla  eft  via}  and  the 
like  j  if  they  be  underftood  and  applied  rather  as  fpurs  to  induftry, 
than  as  ftirrops  to  infolency  3  and  rather  to  beget  in  men  courage  and 
conftancy  of  Refolutions,  than  Arrogancy  and  Oftentation  5  arede- 
fervedly  accounted  found  and  healthful  3  and  (no  queftion)  have  been 

ever 
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ever  imprinted  in  the  greatefl  Minds,  fo  fenfibly,  as  fomedmes  they 
can  fcarce  diflemble  fuch  cogitations.  For  we  fee  Auguflus  Ccefar  (who 
compared  with  his  uncle,  was  rather  diverfe,  than  inferiour,  but 
certainly  a  perfon  more  ftaid  and  folemn)  when  he  died,  defired  of 
his  friends  that  flood  about  his  Bed,  that  when  he  expired  they  would  Su^n 
give  him  a  Plaudite  3  as  if  he  were  confcient  to  himfelf,  that  he  had  §u 
plaid  his  part  well  upon  the  flage.  This  portion  alfb  of  knowledge  is 
to  be  fumrn’d  up  amongft  Deficients  3  not  but  that  it  hath  been  ufurped 
and  frequented  in  Pradtice,  far  more  excefiively  than  isfittting  3  but 
becaufe  books  concerning  this  Argument  are  filent.  Wherefore  accord¬ 
ing  to  ourcuflom,  as  we  did  in  the  formers  we  willfet  down  fome 
heads  or  paffages  ofit  3  and  we  will  call  it  Fabrum  Fortunes  or  as  we 

have  laid,  - Do&rinam  de  Ambitu  vitee.-— ~ Wherein,  at  the  firfl 

view,  I  may  feem  to  handle  a  new  and  ftrange  Argument,  in  teach- 
ingmen  how  they  may  beraijers  and  makers  of  their  own  fortune  3  a 
doctrine  certainly  to  which  every  man  will  willingly  yield  himfelf  a 
Difciple,  till  he  throughly  conceives  the  difficulty  thereof.  For  the 
conditions  are  neither  lighter,  or  fewer,  oriels  difficult  to  the  Pur- 
chafe  of  Fortune,  than  to  the  purchafe  of  virtue  5  and  it  is  as  hard  and 
fevereaThing  to  be  a  true  Politick.^  as  to  be  truly  Moral.  But  the 
handling  hereof  concerns  learning  greatly,  both  in  Honour  and  in  < Sub¬ 
fiance.  For  it  is  a  principal  point  which  nearly  concerns  the  Honour 
of  Learnings  that  Pragmatick  men  may  know,  that  Learning  is  not  like 
fome  fmall  Bird ,  as  the  Latfi0  that  can  mount  and  png ,  and  pleafe  her 
felf  and  nothing  elfe'->  but  that  fise  holds  as  well  of  the  Hawf^s  that  can 
Joar  aloft ,  and  after  that  when  fise  fees  her  time ,  can  j loop  and  feize  upon 
her  prey ♦  Again  this  kind  of  wifdom  much  refpedls  the  Perfection  of 
Learning  3  becaufe  it  is  the  right  rule  of  a  perfedt  enquiry,  that  nothing 
be  found  in  the  Globe  of  Matter ,  that  hath  not  a  Parallel  in  the  Chrijl  al¬ 
line  Globe ,  or  the  IntelltU  :  That  is,  that  there  be  not  any  thing  in 
Being  and  Addon,  that  fliould  not  be  drawn  and  colledled  into  contem¬ 
plation  and  Dodtrine.  Neither  doth  learning  otherwife  admire  or 
efteem  this  Architecture  of  Fortunes  than  as  a  work  of  an  inferiour  kind  } 
for  no  mans  proper  fortune  can  be  a  retribution  any  way  worthy  the 
donation  of  his  Effence  and  Being  granted  him  from  God  3  nay  it  often 
comes  to  pals,  that  men  of  excellent  gifts  abandon  their  Fortunes 
willingly,  that  their  minds  may  be  vacant  for  more  fublime  refpedts  j 
yet  neverthelefs  Fortunes  as  an  Organ  of  virtue  and  merit,  deferves 
Jikewife  her  fpeculation  and  Dodtrine. 

§  Vnto  this  knowledge  appertain  precepts,  {bmefummary  and  Prin¬ 
cipal  3  fom efpars’d  and  various.  Precepts  Summary  are  converfant  a- 
bout  the  true  knowledge  both  of  others  3  and  of  himfelf.  The  fir  Pi  P  re- 
cepts  wherein  the  principal  point  of  the  knowledge  of  others  doth  con- 
lift,  may  be  determined  this  3  that  we  procure  to  our  felves,  fb  far  as 
may  be,  that  window  which  Momus  once  required.  He,  when  he  law 
in  the  frame  of  Mans  heart,fo  many  Angles  and  Recedes  sfound fault  that  pIa£o  deR  , 
there  was  not  a  window0  through  which  a  man  might  look  into  thofe  obfcure 
and  crookyd  windings.  This  window  we  fhall  obtainjf  with  all  diligent 
circumfpedtion  we  purchafe  and  procure  unto  our  felves  good  informa» 
tion  touching  particular  Perfons,  with  whom  we  negotiate  and  have 

to 
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to  deal  3  as  alfo  of  their  natures.,  their  defires,  their  ends,  their  cu- 
ftoms,  their  Helps  and  Advantages,  whereby  they  are  chiefly  fupport- 
edand  are  powerful  3  and  again,  of  their  weakneffes  and  diladvan- 
tages,  and  where  they  lie  mod  open  and  are  obnoxious  3  of  their 
Friends,  Fadions,  Patrons  and  Dependancies  3  and  again  of  their 
Oppofites,  Enviers,  Competitors  3  as  a  ho  their  Modes,  Times,  and 
Critical  feafons  of  eafie  Accefs. 

v  Sola  viri  molles  Aditus.  &  tempora  nor  is . 

Virgin,  iv.  1 

Lajlly  the  Principles  and  Rules  which  they  have  fet  down  tothem- 
felvess  and  the  like.  And  this  information  mu  ft  be  taken  not  only 
of  Perfons,  but  of  Particular  Adions  alfo  which  are  on  Foot,  from  time 
to  time,  and  as  it  were  hot  upon  the  Anvil  5  how  they  are  conduded 
and  fucceed  3  by  whole  furtherances  they  are  favour’d,  by  whom  op¬ 
pos’d,  of  what  weight  and  moment  they  are,  and  what  confequence 
they  infer  3  and  the  like.  For  the  knowledge  of  prefent  A&ions  is  not 
only  material  in  it  lelf,  but  hath  this  advantage  alfo,  as  without  it  the 
knowledge  of  P  erf  on  s  will  be  very  deceitful  and  erroneous :  for  Men 
change  with  the  Actions  3  and  while  they  are  implicated  in  Adions,en- 
gaged  and  and  environed  with  bufinefs,  they  are  one  5  when  they  re¬ 
turn  to  their  Nature,  they  are  another.  Thefe  Informations  touch¬ 
ing  Particulars ,  refpeding  as  well  P erfons  as  Attions ,  are  as  the  Minor 
Propoftions  in  every  A&ive  syllogifm :  for  no  verity  or  excellency  of 
Ohfervations  or  Axioms  (whereof  the  Major  Vropoftions  Politic 4  are 
made)  can  fuffice  to  ground  a  conclufion,  if  there  be  error  and  mifta- 
king  in  the  Minor  Proportion.  And  that  fuch  knowledge  may  be  com- 
Prov.xx.  paffed , Solomon  is  our  furety,  who  faith — - Counfel  in  the  Heart  of  s a  Man 

is  likg  a  deep  water  fut  a  wife  man  will  draw  it  out. — And  although  the 
knowledge  it  felf  fall  not  under  Precept,  becaufe  it  is  of  Individuals, 
yet  inftrudions  for  the  deducing  of  it  may  with  profit  be  fet  down. 

§  The  knowledge  of  Men  fix  ways  may  be  difclofed  and  drawn  out, 
by  their  Faces  and  Countenances ,  by  IFords ,  by  Deeds ,  by  their  Na¬ 
ture,  by  their  Ends ,  and  by  the  Relations  of  others.  As  for  the  Vifage 
and  Countenance ,  let  not  the  ancient  Adage  move  us. 


J11v.Sat.II. 


Fronti  nulla  fides 


Be  Pet.  Conr. 


Annali. 

.4nnal.iv, 


For  though  this  faying  may  not  amils  be  meant  of  the  outward  and  ge¬ 
neral  compofure  ofthe  Countenance  and  Gejlure ,  yet  there  are  certain 
fubtil  motions  and  labours  of  the  Eyes ,  Face ,  Looky ,  and  Getfure, 
whereby,  as  Cicero  elegantly  faith,  is  unlockt  andopen’d — -Ianua 

qneedam  animi - - the  gate  of  the  mind.  Who  more  dole  than  Tiberius 

C<efar?  P>'atTa  citus,  noting  the  Charader  and  different  manner  of  (peak* 
ing, which  Tiberius  us’d  in  commending  in  the  Senate  the  great  fervices 
done  by  Germanicus  andDrufus^of  the  commendations  given  of  Germa¬ 
nicus  he  faith  thus — - Magis  in  fpeciem  verbis  adorn  at  a,quam  ut  penitus 
fentire  crederetur,  of  the  commendations  given  of  Drujus  thus,— Paucio¬ 
ribus  5  fed  intentior ,  &  fida  oratione.  Again  Tacitus  noting  the  fame 
Tiberius  at  other  times  fomewhat  more  clear  and  legible  Saith — Quin 

’pfe 


) 
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ipfe  compofetus  alias  &  velut a  eluff  antium  verborum  5  folutius  promptly 
ftfq-j  loquebatur  quoties  fubveniret.  Certainly  there  can  hardly  be 
found  any  Artificer  of  Dijjimulation  fo  cunning  and  excellent,  or  a 
Countenance  fo  forced,  or  as  he  faith  — -  vultus  jujjus — -  fo  command¬ 
ed,  that  can  fever  from  an  artificious  and  feigned  fpeech,  thefe  Notes  5 
but  that  the  fpeech  is  either  more  flight  and  carelefi,  or  more  fet  and 
formal ,  or  more  tedious  and  wandring ,  or  more  dr y  and  reluff  ant, 
than  ufual. 


&  >  * 

Orl.  8c  velut 
elector  anxi¬ 
us. 


§  As  for  Mens  words  they  are  (as  Phyficians  fay  of  Waters J  full 
of  flattery  and  uncertainty  5  yet  thefe  counterfeit  colours  are  two 
ways  excellently  difcover’d  5  namely  when  words  are  uttered  either 
upon  the  fudden, or  elfe  in  pojfion.  So  Tiberius  being  fuddenly  moved, 
and  fomewhat  incens’d  upon  a  flinging  fpeech  of  Agrippina ,  came  a 

ftep  forth  of  his  inbred  dilflmulation. -  Thefe  words, faith  Tacitus  /nnaUv,' 

heard  by  Tiberius ,  drew  from  his  dark^  covert  Breaft  fuch  words 
as  he  usdfeldom  to  let  fall  $  and  taking  her  up  fharply,  told  her  her 
own  in  a  Greek  verfe.  That  flje  was  therefore  hurt  becaufe  floe  did  not 

^«.Therefore  the'Poet  doth  not  improperly  call  fuch  Pajjions - 

Tortures _  becaufe  they  urge  men  to  confels  and  betray  their 


fecrets. 


Vino  tortus  &  Ira 


Hor.  Ep'lLiu 


Experience  indeed  (hews  that  there  are  few  men  fo  true  to  them* 

{elves,  and  fo  fetled  in  their  refolve$,  but  that  fometimes  upon  heat, 
fometimes  upon  bravery,  fometimes  upon  intimate  good  will  to  a 
Friend,  fometimes  upon  weaknefs  and  trouble  of  mind,  that  can  no 
longer  hold  out  under  the  weight  of  griefs  5  fometimes  from  fome  o- 
ther  Affedion  or  Paflion,  they  reveal  and  communicate  their  inward 
Thoughts:  but  above  all,it  founds  the  mind  to  the  bottom,and  fearch- 
eth  it  to  the  quick,  when  Simulation  is  put  to  it  by  a  counter-Diffi- 
mulation  according  to  the  proverb  of  Spain ,  Di  Mentira ,  y  facaras 

verdad ,  Tell  a  lye  and  find  a  Truth. 

§  Neither  are  Deeds ,  though  they  be  the  fureft  pledges  of  mens 
minds,  altogether  to  be  trufted  without  a  diligent  and  judicious 
confideration  of  their  Magnitude  and  Nature  :  For  the  laying  is  molt 
true.  That  fraud  ereffsit  felfa  countermureof  credit  in  fmaller  matters , 
that  it  may  cheat  with  better  advantage  afterwards .  The  Italian  thinks 
himfelf  upon  the  Crofs  with  the  Cryer ,  and  upon  the  point  to  be 
bought  and  fold,  when  he  is  better  ufed  than  he  was  wont  to  be, 
without  manifeft  caule  :  for  (mail  favours ,  they  do  bnt  lull  men  a 
deep,  both  as  to  caution,and  as  tolnduftry,  and  are  rightly  called 
by  Demoflhenes  Alimenta  focordi£.  Again,  we  may  plainly  lee  the  Demoffy 
falle  and  inconftant  propriety  and  nature  of  fome  Deeds ,  even  of 
fuch  as  are  accounted  Benefits ,  from  that  particular  which  Mutianus 
pradis’d  upon  Antonius  primus,  who  upon  that  hollow  and  unfaithful 
reconcilement  made  between  them,  advanced  many  of  the  Friends 
of  Antonius,  and  beftowed  upon  them  Tribunefljips ,  and  Captainjhips  Tacitns 
liberally  s  by  this  fubtile  pretence  of  demerit,  he  did  not  ftrengthen,  w. 
but  altogether  dilarm  and  defolate  Antonius,  and  win  from  him  his 
Dependances,  and  made  them  his  own  creatures.  ^  ^  ^ 
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§  But  the  fureft  key,  to  unlock  the  minds  of  Men  ,confitfs  in  fea  rch - 
ing  and  difcloftng  either  their  Natures  and  difpofitions  ,  or  their  ends 
and  intentions .  And  certainly  the  weakeft  and  'fimpleft  fort  of  men 
are  beft  interpreted  by  their  Natures  $  but  the  wifeft  and  more  re- 
ferved  are  beft  expounded  by  their  Ends .  For  it  was  wifely  and 
pleafantly  faid  (though  in  my  judgement  very  untruly  J  by  a  Nun - 
tio  of  the  Popes,  returning  from  a  certain  Nation,  where  he  ferved 
as  Leidger,  whofe  opinion  being  askt,  touching  the  appointment  of 
one  to  go  in  his  place,  gave  counfel,  that  in  any  cafe  his  Hoi  would 
not  fend  one  too  wife0  becaufe^faid  he0  no  wife  man  would  ever  imagine , 
what  they  in  that  country  were  like  to  do .  Certainly  it  is  a  frequent 
error,  and  very  familiar  with  wile  men,  to  meafiire  other  men,  by 
the  Module  of  their  own  abilities  3  and  therefore  often  (hoot  over 
the  mark,  fuppofing  men  to  projett  and  defign  to  themfelves  deeper 
•  ends,  and  to  pra&ife  more  fubtil  Arts, and  compaft  reaches,  than 
indeed  ever  came  into  their  heads ,  which  the  Italian  Proverb  ele¬ 
gantly  noteth,  laying, 

Dl  Denari ,  dl  Senno ,  e  di  Fede  * 

C 'n’e  Manco  che  non  Crede , 


There  is  commonly  left  Mony ,  lefs  IVifdom ,  and  lefl  good  Faith  than 
men  do  accompt,  Wherefore  if  we  be  to  deal  with  men  of  a  mean  and 
(hallow  capacity,  becaufe  they  do  many  things  abfurdly,  the  con- 
)etture  muft  be  taken  rather  from  the  proclivity  of  their  Natures,  than 
the  defigns  of  their  ends.  Furthermore,  Princes  (bat  upon  a  far  o- 
ther  reafon)  are  beft  interpreted  by  their  Natures  5  and  private  per - 
fons  by  their  ends,  F or  Princes  being  at  the  top  of  humane  Defires, 
they  have,  for  the  moft  part,  no  particular  ends  propounded  to  them- 
Prov.ij.  felves,  whereto  they  afpire,  fpecially  with  vehemency  and  perfe- 
verance  3  by  the  (ite  and  dillance  of  which  ends> a  man  might  take  mea- 
, '  fure  and  fcale  of  the  reft  of  their  Atfions ,  and  Deftres  5  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  czufes  that  their  Hearts  (as  the  Scripture  pronounceth)*re 
infcrutable.  But  private  perfons  are  like  Travellers  which  intenti  ve- 
ly  go  on  aiming  at  fome  end  in  their  journey,  where  they  may  ftay 
and  reft  3  (o  that  a  man  may  make  a  probable  conje&ure  and  pre¬ 
face  upon  them,  what  they  would  ,  or  would  not  Do  :  for  if  any 
thing  conduce  unto  their  ends,  it  is  probable  they  will  put  the  fame 
in  execution  5  but  if  it  crols  their  defigns,  they  will  not.  Neither  is 
the  information  touching  the  diverfity  of  mens  ends  and  natures ,  to 
be  taken  only  fimply ,  but  comparatively  alfo  3  as  namely  what  ajfeffi- 
on  and  humor  have  the  predominancy  and  command  of  the  rejl  .<?  So  we 
fee,  when  Tigellinus  faw  himfelf  outftript  by  Petronius  Turpilianus  in 
adminiftring  and  fuggefting  pleafures  to  Neroes  humor,  — Metus  e- 
/nnal.xiv.  jus  rimatur —  faith  Tacit  us ,  he  wrought  upon  Neroes  Fears  ,  .and  by 
this  means  brake  the  neck  of  his  Concurrent. 

§  As  for  the  knowing  of  mens  minds  at  fecond  hand  from  Reports  of 
others,  it  (hall  fuffice  to  touch  it  briefly.  Weakneffes  and  faults  you 
f?all  befl  learn  from  enemies  5  v'ertues  and  abilities^ from friends  3  on¬ 
flows  and  times ,  from  fervants  3  cogitations  and  opinions ,  from  inti • 

mate 
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mate  confidents ,  with  whom  you  frequently  and  familiarly  difeonrfe.  Po¬ 
pular  fame  is  light.,  and  the  judgement  of  luperiours  uncertain  5  for 
before  fuch,  men  are  more  maskt  3 


Verior  Famae  Domejlicis  emanat 


Q.  Cic.  de 
Pec.  Con, 


But  to  alt  this  part  of  enquiry,  the  moft  compendious  way  refteth 
in  three  things.  Firjl ,  to  have  general  acquaintance  and  l'n  wardnels 
with  thofe  which  have  moft  lookt  into  the  world,  and  are  well  verft 
both  in  men  and  matters  3  but  efpecially  to  endeavour  to  have  pri¬ 
vacy  and  conversation  with  fome  particular  friends ,  who  according 
to  thediverftty  of  Buiinels  and  Perfons,  are  able  to  give  us  lolid  in¬ 
formation,  and  good  intelligence  of  all  paffageg.  Secondly ,  to  keep 
a  difereet  temper  and  mediocrity ,  both  in  liberty  of  fpeech  and  Taci¬ 
turnity  3  more  frequently  ufing  liberty ,  but  fecrecy  where  it  imports. 

For  liberty  of  Jpeech  invites  and  provokes  others  to  ufe  the  fame  liberty 
to  us  again  3  andfo  brings  much  to  a  mans  knowledge  3  but  filence  in? 
duceth  trult  and  inwar  dnefs^  fo  as  men  love  to  lay  up  their  fecrets  with 
ns  as  in  a  clofet .  Thirdly ,  we  muft  by  degrees  acquire  the  Habit  of  a 
watchful  and  prefent  n?i/,foas  in  every  conference  and  aftion  we  may 
both  promote  the  main  matter  in  hand0  and  yet  obferve  other  circum - 
fiances  that  may  be  incident  upon  the  Eye .  For  as  EpiUetus  gives  it 
in  Precept ,  a  Philosopher  in  every  particular  action,  Should  lay 
thus  to  himfelf,  I  will  do  this  alfo0  and  yet  go  oh  in  my  courfie.  So  a  Epifl.Enchir* 
Folitichfm  every  particular  occurrence  Should  make  this  account  and 
refolution  with  himlelfj  And  I  will  do  this  likewife ,  and  yet  learn 
fomething  that  may  be  of  ufe  hereafter .  And  therefore  they  who  are 
of  fuch  a  heavy  wit  and  narrow  comprehension,  as  to  overdo  one 
particular,  and  are  wholly  taken  up  with  the  bufinefs  in  hand  5  and 
do  not  fo  much  as  think  of  any  matters  which  intervene  (a  weak- 
nels  that  Montaigne  confeSTes  in  himfelf)  Such  indeed  are  the  beft  in-  Eflay?.' 
ftruments  of  Princes  and  of  State  3  but  fail  in  point.of  their  own  For¬ 
tune.  But  in  the  mean  time,  above  all  things  caution  muft  be  ta¬ 
ken,  that  we  have  a  good flay  ,  and  hold  of  our  felves  ,  by  reprejfing 
a  too  a&ive  forwardnefs  of  difpo fit ion  5  left  that  this  knowing  much  , 
do  not  draw  us  on  to  much  meddling  3  for  nothing  is  more  unfor¬ 
tunate,  than  light  and  rafh  intermeddling  in  many  matters.  So  that 
this  variety  of  knowledge  of  Perfons  and  dffions0  which  we  give  in 
Precept  to  be  procured,  tends  in  conclusion  to  this  5  to  make  a  ju¬ 
dicious  choice  bothof  thole  Actions  we  undertake,  and  of  thole  Per- 
fons  whofe  advice  and  affiftance  we  ule,  that  fo  we  may  know  how 
to  conduft  our  affairs  with  more  dexterity  and  Safety. 

§  After  the  knowledge  of  others  follows  the  knowledge  of  our  [elves  \ 
for  no  lels  diligence,  rather  more,  is  to  be  taken  in  a  true  and  exaeft 
understanding  of  our  own  Perfons  3  than  of  the  Perfons  .  of  others^  for 
the  Oracle,  Nofce  Teipfum ,  is  hot  only  a  rule  of  univerlal  Prudeuce, 
but  hath  a  Special  place  in  Politicks 3  for  as  St.  James  excellently  Jacob, u 
puts  us  in  mind,  that  he  that  views  his  Face  in  a  Clafi, j  yet  inflantly 
forgets  what  one  he  was  3  lb  that  there  is  need  of  a  very  frequent  in- 
ipe&ion.  The  lame  holds  alio  in  Civil  Affairs  3  but  there  are  indeed 

M  m  diver? 


>■' 
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divers  Glajjes  $  for  the  Divine  G Uji  in  which  we  muft  look  our 
felveS;,  is  the  Word  of  God  3  but  the  Politic  f  Gla(f  is  nothing  elfe 
but  the  State  of  the  World  and  times  wherein  we  live.  Wherefore 
a  man  ought  to  take  an  exadt  examination, and  an  impartial  view  (not 
fuch  as  ufeth  to  be  taken  by  one  too  much  in  love  with  himfelf)  of  his 
own  abilities,  vertues  and  fupports  3  as  likewife  of  his  own  defe&s. 
Inabilities,  and  Impediments  3  fo  making  his  accounts,  that  he  ever 
eftimate  thefe  with  the  moft,  thofe  rather  with  the  leaft  3  and  from 
this  view  and  examination,  thefe  points  following  come  into  confl- 
deration. 

§  The  firfi  Confederation  ftjould  he ,  how  a  mans  individual  conjti - 
tution  and  moral  temper  forts  with  the  general  Jlate  of  the  times  3  whicn 
if  they  he  found  agreeable ,  then  he  may  give  himfelf  more  fcope  and  liberty , 
and  ufe  his  own  nature  3  hut  if  there  be  any  antipathy  and  dijfonancy , 
then ,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  he  fed  ould  carry  himfelf  more  clofe  re¬ 
tired,  and  rcferved.  So  did  Tiberius ,  who  being  confcient  of  his  o  wn 
temper,  not  well  forting  with  his  times,  was  never  feen  at  publick 
Plays:  and  came  notinto  the  Senate  in  twelve  of  his  laft  years:where- 
as  on  the  contrary  Augustus  lived  ever  in  mens  eyes,  which  alfo  Taci¬ 
tus  obferved  :  Alia  Tiberio  Morum  via  3  the  fame  reafon  too  was  to 
fecure  his  perfon  from  danger. 

§  The  fecond  Confederation  Jkould  be  how  a  mans  nature  forts  with 
the  profejjions  and  courfes  of  life,  which  are  in  ufe  andefteem,  and  where¬ 
of  he  is  to  make  his  choice  3  that  fo  if  he  have  not  yet  determined  what 
race  to  run ,  or  what  courfe  of  life  to  take  ,  he  may  chufe  that  which  is 
moft  fit  and  agreeable  to  his  natural  difpofition  3  but  if  it  he  be  engaged 
already  in  a  condition  of  life,  to  which  by  nature  he  is  not  fo  fitted,  let 
him  make  a  departure  at  the  firft  opportunity ,  and  take  another  Profejji- 
on .  This  we  fee  was  done  by  Valentine  Borgia,  that  was  defign’d  by 
his  father  to  a  Sacerdotal  profeffion,  which,  obeying  the  bent  of  his 
own  nature,  he  quitted  foon  after,  and  applied  himfelf  to  a  Milita¬ 
ry  courfe  of  life  3  though  as  equally  unworthy  the  dignity  of  a 
Prince  as  of  a  Prieft ,  feeing  the  peftilent  Man  hath  dishonoured, 
both. 

§  The  third  Confideration  fijould  be  how  a  man  may  be  valued,  and 
may  deport  himfelf  as  he  is  compar'd  with  his  Equals  and  Rivals ,  whom 
it  is  likely  he  may  have  Competitors  and  Concurrent  sin  his  Fortune,  and 
that  he  take  that  courfe  of  life  wherein  there  is  the  great  eft  folitudeof 
able  men  3  and  himfelf  like  to  be  moft  eminent .  Thus  Julius  C£far  dia, 
who  at  firft  was  an  Orator  or  Pleader,  and  was  chief  converfant  in 
Gown-Arts  of  Peace  3  but  when  he  faw  Cicero ,  Hortenfius  and  Catu¬ 
lus  to  excel  in  the  glory  of  Eloquence,  and  no  man  eminent  for  the 
Wars  but  Pompeius,  he  forfook  his  courfe,  and  bidding  a  long  fare¬ 
well  to  a  civil  and  popular  Greatnefs ,  transfer’d  his  defigns  to  the 
Wars,  and  to  the  Martial  Greatnefs  3  by  which  mean  he  afeended  to 
the  top  of  Sovereignty. 

The  fourth  Confederation  may  be ,  that  in  the  choice  of  friends  and 
inward  dependances,  a  man  confult  his  own  nature  and  difpofition,  and 
proceed  according  to  the  compofetion  of  his  own  temper  3  for  different 
conftitutions  require  different  kinds  of  friends  to  comply  withal!  3  to  feme- 
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men  folemn  and  filent  natures,  to  others  bold  and  bodliing  humours  are 
acceptable  5  and  many  of  the  like  fort i  Certainly  it  is  worth  the  ob- 
fervation,  to  fee  of  what  difpofition  the  friends  and  followers  of  jfa- 
lius  Cajar  were.,  (as  Antonius ,  Hirtius ,  Panfa,  Oppius  , Balbus  ,  Dolabella , 
Pollio,  the  reft)  thefe  were  wont  to  (wear,  it  a  vivente  Cat-fare  moriar  5 
bearing  an  infinite  affedion  to  C<efar,  but  towards  all  others  difdain- 
ful  and  arrogant,  and  they  were  men  in  publick  Bufinefs  adive  and 
effedual  s  in  fame  and  reputation,  pot  folemn  and  celebrated. 

The  fijth  Confederation  may  be  that  a  man  take  heed  how  he  guide  him - 
f elf  by  Examples ,  and  that  he  do  not  fondly  ajfett  the  Imitation  of  0 - 
thcrs  s  as  if  that  which  is  pervious  to  other s^  mull  needs  be  as  patent  to 
him^  never  conjidering  with  himfelf  what  difference  perhaps  there  is  be - 
twixt  his  and  their  natures  and  carriages ,  whom  he  hath  chofen  for  his 
pattern  and  example .  This  was  manifeftly  Pompeius’ s  error,  who,  as 
Cicero  reports  it,  was  wont  often  to  fay,  Sylla  potuit ,  Ego  non  potero  <? 
wherein  he  was  much  abufed  ,  the  nature  and  proceedings  of  him¬ 
felf  and  Sylla,  being  the  unlikelieft  in  the  worlds  the  one  being 
fierce.  Violent,  and  prefling  the  fad  s  the  other  folemn,reverencing 
Laws3  direding  all  to  Majefty  and  Fames  and  therefore  the  lefl 
effectual  and  powerful  to  go  thorough  with  his  defigns.  There 
are  more  Precepts  of  this  nature,  but  thefe  fhall  fuffice  for  Example 

to  the  reft.  r 

§  Nor  is  the  well  underflan  ding,  and  differ  fling  of  a  man  sfelf  ffuf 
ffcient ,  but  he  muff  confult  with  himfelf  upon  a  way  how  he  may  aptly 
and  wifely  open  and  reveal  himfelf ,  and  in  fumm ,  become  flexible  and 
' moulded  to  the  fever  dl  forms  and  imprejfions  of  occafions.  As  for  the 
Revealing  of  a  mans  felff  We  fee  nothing  more  ufual,  than  for  the  lefs 
able  man  to  make  the  greater  fliew.  Wherefore  it  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  good  parts,  if  a  man  can  by  a  kind  of  Art  and  Grace^t  forth 
himfelf  to  others ,  by  aptly  revealing  (fo  it  be  done  without  diftafte 
or  arrogance)  his  Vertues,  Merits  and  Fortune  s  and  on  the  contra¬ 
ry  by  covering  artificially  his  weakness,  defeds,  misfortunes  and 
difgracess  ftaying  upon  thofe,  and  as  it  were,  turning  them 
to  the  light  s  Aiding  from  thefe,  and  lefTening  them  by  an  apt  ex- 
pofition,  and  the  like.  Wherefore  Tacitus  faith  of  Mucianus ,  who 
was  the  wifeft  man  and  the  greateft  Politick  of  his  time.  Omnia 
qu£  dixerat  fecerdtq,  Arte  quadam  oft  ent  at  or.  This  fitting  forth  of  a  Hi&7 
man  sfelf  requires  indeed  fome  Art,  left  it  turn  tedious  and  arrogant  s 
but  yet  fo,  as  fome  kind  of  Oftentation,  though  it  be  to  the  firft  de¬ 
gree  of  vanity,  feems  rather  a  vice  in  the  Ethicky ,  than  in  th z  Poli¬ 
ticly.  For  as  it  is  ufually  faid  of  Slander ,  Audddfer  caluminare,  femper 
aliquid  haeret.  So  it  may  be  faid  of  Oftentation  ( unlefs  it  be  in  a  grofs 
manner  deform’d  and  ridiculous)  AudaCler  te  vendita,  femper  aliquid 
heeret  s  it  will  ftick  certainly  with  the  more  ignorant  and  inferiour 
fort  of  men,  though  the  more  wife  and  folemn  fmile  at  it,  and  de- 
fpife.  Therefore  the  Eliimation  won  with  many,  fhall  countervail  the  diff 
dain  of  a  few.  But  if  this  Ollehtatjoh  of  a  man  sfelf \ whereof:  We  fpeak, 
be  carried  with  decency  and  difcretion  s  for  example,  if  it  make  (hew 
of  a  native  candor  and  inbred  ingenuity  s  or  if  it  be  allum  d  at  times, 
when  other  Perils  approach  (as  in  Military  perfons  in  time  of  War) 
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or  at  times  when  others  are  mod  envied,  or  if  words  which  refpe&a 
mans  own  Traife ,  feem  to  fall  from  him  in  a  carelefs  paffage,  as  intend¬ 
ing  fomething  elfe,  without  dwelling  too  long  upon  them,  or  being 
too  ferious  3  or  if  a  man  Cograce  himfelf ,  as  with  equal  freedom ,  he 
forbears  not  to  tax  and  jeft  at  himfelf  3  or  in  fum,if  he  do  this  not  of  his 
own  accord,  but  as  urg’d  and  provokt  by  the  inlolenciesand  contu¬ 
melies  of  others  ,  it  doth  greatly  add  to  a  mans  Reputation.  Andfure- 
ly  not  a  few  (more  folid  than  windy  natures,  and  therefore  want  the 
Art  of  bearing  up  fayl  in  the  height  of  the  winds  3)  fuffer  for  their  mo¬ 
deration,  not  without  fome  prejudice,  and  difadvantage  to  their  repu¬ 
tation  and  merit.  But  for  thefe  Flourilhes  and  enhancements  of  venue, 
howloever  fome  of  weak  judgement,  and  perchance  too  feverely  Mo¬ 
ral,  may  difallow,  no  man  will  deny  this,  but  that  we  fhould  endea¬ 
vour  at  leaft,  that  vertue  thorow  carelefs  negligence  be  not  difvalued, 
and  imbafed  under  the  juft  price.  This  diminution  of  the  value,  and 
abating  the  price  in  eftimating  Virtue,  is  wont  to  fall  out  three  wayes. 
Firji  when  a  man  offers  and  obtrudes  himfelf  and  fervice  in  matters  of 
imployment  not  call’d  nor  fent  for  3  fuel)  prompt  offices  as  thefe  are  re¬ 
puted  well  rewarded,  if  they  be  notrefufed.  Secondly  when  a  man  in 
the  beginning  and  firft  on-fet  of  an  imployment,  too  much  abufeth  his 
own  forces  and  abilities,  when  that  which  fhould  have  been  performed 
by  degrees,  he  lavifheth  out  all  at  once  3  which  in  matters  well  mana¬ 
ged,  wins  early  grace  and  commendation,  but  in  the  end  induceth 
fatiety.  Thirdly  when  a  man  is  too  fuddenly  fenfible,  and  tooincon- 
fiderately  tranfported  with  the  fruit  of  his  vertue,  in  commendation, 
applaufe,  honour,  favour  confer’d  upon  him  3  and  is  too  much  affect¬ 
ed  and  delighted  therewith :  of  this  point  there  is  a  wife  Avifb.  Be - 
ware  lell  you  feem  unacquainted  with  great  matters ,  that  are  thus  pleas'd 
with finally  as  if  they  were  great, 

§  But  the  covering  of  Defeats  is  of  no  lefs  importance  than  a  wife  and 
dexterous  offentation  of  vertues.  Defers  are  conceal d  and fecreted  by  a. 
three- fold  induUry ,  and  as  it  were  under  three  coverts ,  Caution ,  Co¬ 
lour,  and  Confidence .  Caution  is  that,  when  we  do  wifely  avoid  to  be 
put  upon  thofe  things  for  which  we  are  not  proper  3  whereas  contra- 
riwife  bold  and  unftaid  fpirits  will  eafily  engage  themfelves  without 
judgement,  in  matters  wherein  they  are  not  feen,  and  fo  publifhand 
proclaim  all  their  imperfections.  Colour  is  when  we  do  warily  and 
wifely  prepare  and  make  way,  to  have  a  favourable  and  commodious 
conftru&ion  made  of  our  faults  and  wants  3  as  proceeding  from  a  bet¬ 
ter  caufe,  or  intended  for  fome  other  purpofe  than  is  generally  con¬ 
ceiv’d  :  for  of  the  Covert  of  Faults  the  Poet  faith  well, 

S£pe  latet  vitium  proximitate  Bon'u  . 

Wherefore  if  we  perceive  a  DefeCt  in  our  felves,  our  endeavour  muft 
be  to  borrow  and  put  on  the  Perfon  and  Colour  of  the  next  bordering 
Vertue,  wherewith  it  may  be  fhadowed  and  fecreted.  For  ioftance, 
he  that  is  Dull ,  muft  pretend  Gravity  3  he  that  is  a  Coward ,  Mildnefi , 
and  fo  the  reft.  And  it  will  advantage,  to  frame  fome  probable  caufe, 
and  to  give  it  out  and  fpread  it  abroad,  that  induced  us  to  difiemble 
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our  abilities  and  not  do  our  bed  3  that  fo  making  a  Vxrtue  of  Necejfityy 
what  was  not  in  our  power ,  may  faem  not  to  have  been  in  our  will  to 
do.  As  for  Confidence ,  it  is  indeed  an  impudent,  but  the  fared  and 
mod  effectual  remedy  3  namely  that  a  man  profels  himfelf  to  defpife 
and  fat  at  naught,  what  in  truth  he  cannot  attain  3  according  to  the 
Principle  of  wifa  Merchants,  with  whom  it  is  familiar  to  raife  the  price 
of  their  own  Commodities,  and  to  beat  down  the  price  of  others.  But 
there  is  another  kind  of  Confidence  far  more  impudent  than  this,  which 
is  to  face  out  a  mans  own  Defeffs ,  to  boad  them  and  obtrude  them  up¬ 
on  Opinion  3  as  if  he  conceiv’d  that  he  was  bed  in  thofe  things,  where¬ 
in  he  mod  fails  3  and  to  help  that  again,  that  the  Deception  put  up¬ 
on  others  may  come  off  more  roundly,  he  may  feign,  that  he  hath 
lead  opinion  of  himfelf  in  thofe  things,  wherein  he  is  bed.  Like  as 
we  fae  it  commonly  in  Poets  3  for  a  Poet  reciting  his  verfas,  if  you 
except  againd  any  verfa,  you  (hall  prefantly  hear  him  reply  ,  And^ 
for  this  vcrfe  it  cofi  me  more  labour  than  the  rest  3  and  then  he  will  bring 
you  fame  other  verfa,  and  faemtodifable  and  fufpeft  that  rather, and  r 

ask  your  judgement  of  it,which  yet  he  knows  to  be  the  bed  in  the  num¬ 
ber,  and  not  liable  to  exception.  Butabove  all,  in  this  Helping  a  mans 
felf  in  his  carriage ,  namely,  that  a  man  may  fat  the  faired  glolsupon 
himfalf  before  others,  and  right  himfelf  in  all  points,  nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  avails  more,  than  that  a  man  do  not  difmantle  himfelf  and  ex- 
pofe  his  perfon  to  fcorn  and  injury  by  his  too  much  Goodnefs  and  Facility  of 
Nature  3  but  rather  in  all  things  fhew  fome  fparkjes  and  edge  of  a  free  and 
generous fpirit ,  that  carries  with  it  as  well  a  fling ,  as  Hony.  Which 
kind  of  fortified  carriage,together  with  a  prompt  and  prepared  refolu- 
tion  to  vindicate  a  mans  felf  from  faorn,  is  impofad  upon  fome  by  ac¬ 
cident  and  a  kind  of  an  invitable  necedity,,  for  fbmewhat  inherent  in 
their  perfon  or  fortune  3  as  we  fee  it  in  Deformed  Perfons  and  Ba- 
ftards,  and  in  Perfons  any  way  dilgrac’d  3  fo  that  fuch  natures,  if  they 
have  any  good  parts ,  commonly  they  fucceed  with  good  felici¬ 
ty.  '  '  -  ’  ;  >fi 

§  As  for  the  declaring  of  a  Mans  felf  that  is  a  far  different  thing  from 
Ojientation:  or  the  Revealing  of  a  mans felf  whereof  we  fpake  even  now  5 
for  it  refers  not  to  Mens  abilities  or  weakneffes ,  but  to  the  Particular 
Affiions  of  life  3  in  which  point,  nothing  is  more  Politic 4,  than  to  obferve 
a  wife  and  difcreet  mediocrity  in  the  difclofing  or  fecretingthc  inward  in¬ 
tentions  and  meanings  of  the  mind  touching  particular  A&ions .  For  al¬ 
though  depth  of  facrecy  and  concealing  ofCounfals,  and  that  manner 
of  managing  Bufinefs,  when  men  fat  things  awork  by  dark,  and  as  the 
French  diles  it  ,  Sourdes  Menees ,  fourd  Arts  ,  clofe  Carriages  ,  be 
a  thing  both  profperous  and  admirable  3  yet  many  times  it  comes  to 
pafs,  as  the  faying  is,  That  Dijfimulation  begets  err  or /,  and  illaqueatcs 
the  Diffembler  himfelf  For  We  fee  the  abled  men,  and  greated  Poli¬ 
tick*  that  ever  were,  have  made  no  fcruple  of  it,  openly  to  profefa, 
freely  and  without  didimulation,  the  ends  they  aim  at:  fo  L.  Sylla  pfotar.in  Syl- 
made  a  kind  of  profedion,  That  he  wifht  all  men  happy  or  unhappy  as  they  ^  . 

flood  his  friends  or  enemies  :  So  C<sfar  when  he  went  fird  into  Gaul  con-  Cxc  1  ’ 
fidently  profed,  That  he  had  rather  be firsl  in  an  obfcure  village ,  thanfe - 
cond  at  Rome:  the  fame  C<efar  when  the  war  was  now  begun  did  not 
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play  the  diffembler,  if  we  obferve  what  Cicero  reports  of  him  3  the  <7- 
Ad  Att  Lib.x.  they  (meaning  of  Caffar)  refufeth  not ;  nay  in  a  fort  defires,  that ,  as  mat - 
E.4.  tersfiand ,  he  mayfo  he  called  Tyratit .  So  we  may  fee  in  a  letter  of  Ci¬ 

ceros  to  Atticus,  how  far  from  a  Diffembler  Augustus  C<e far  was,  who 
in  his  very  entrance  into  Affairs,  while  he  was  a  darling  to  the  Senate, 
yet  in  his  Harangues  and  fpeeches  to  the  People  was  wont  to  fwear  af- 
Cic  ad  "Attic,  ter  this  manner,  It  a  parentis  honores  confequi  liceat,  which  was  no  lefs 
than  the  Tyranny?  fave  that,  to  help  the  matter  a  little,  he  would 
withal  ftretch  forth  his  hand  to  a  ftatue  of  Iulius  Ceefars ,  which  was  e- 
re&ed  in  the  Rofira  :  and  men  laught  and  applauded,  and  wondred 
and  difeourfed  thus  amongft  themfelves,  what  means  this?  What  a 
young  man  have  we  here  ?  and  yet  thought  he  meant  no  hurt,  he  did 
fo  candidly  and  ingenuoufly  fpeak  what  he  meant.  And  all  thefe,  we 
have  nam’d,  were  profperous :  Whereas  on  the  other  fide,  Pompeius , 
who  tended  to  the  fame  ends,  but  by  more  umbragious  and  obfeure 
ways  (as  Tacitus  faith  of  him.  Occultor  non  melior 3  a  cenfure  wherein 
Sal.apud  Su-  SaluU  concurrs,  Ore  probo,  Animo  inverecundo  J  made  it  his  defign,and 
eton.lib.de  endeavoured  by  infinite  engines,  that  deeply  hiding  his  boundlefs  de- 
ei.Gramm.  ^  ambition,  he  might  in  the  mean  fpace  caft  the  ftate  into  an 

Anarchy  and  Confufion,  whereby  the  fiate  muft  necefl'arily  cafi:  it  felf 
into  his  arms  for  prote&ion,  and  fo  the  fovereign  Power  be  put  upon 
him,  and  he  never  feen  in  it :  and  when  he  had  brought  it,  (as  he 
thought,)  to  that  point,  when  he  was  chofen  Confnl  alone,  as  never 
any  was  3  yet  he  could  make  no  great  matter  of  it  3  becaufe  thofe,that 
without  queftion  would  have  cooperated  with  him,  underftood  him 
not  3  fo  that  he  was  fain  in  the  end,  to  go  the  beaten  and  common 
track  of  getting  Arms  into  his  hands,  by  colour  of  oppofing  himfelf  a- 
gainft  Caffar  .*  fo  tedious,  cafual,  and  unfortunate  are  thofe  Coun- 
fels  which  are  cover’d  with  deep  Dijjimulation  3  whereof  it  feems  Taci¬ 
tus  made  the  fame  judgement,  when  he  makes  the  Arts  of  Simulation , 
....  a  prudence  of  an  inferior  form,  in  regard  of  true  Policy ,  attributing 
Anna!.  Ubns.  ^  one  to  Augulius,  the  other  to  Tiberius  3  for  fpeakingo {Livia  he 
faith  thus,  That  foe  forted  well  with  the  Arts  of  her  husband ,  and  DiJJi- 
mulatioh  of  her  Jon . 

§  As  touching  the  bending  and  moulding  of  the  Mind  3  it  mujl  indeed 
by  all  pojjible  means  be  endeavoured ,  that  tbe  mind  be  made  pliant  and 
obedient  to  occafions  and  opportunities ,  and  that  it  be  not  any  wayftiff  and 
renitent  to  them  :  for  nothing  hinders  the  effecting  of  Bufinef,  and  the 
mahyng  of  mens  fortunes fo  much  as  this  .“  Idem  manebat  neque  idem  de¬ 
cebat  ,  that  is ,  when  men  are  where  they  were,  and  follow  their  own  bent 
when  occafions  are  turn'd .  Therefore  Livy,  when  he  brings  in  Cato  Ma¬ 
jor,  as  the  experteft  Architect  of  his  fortune,  very  well  annexes  this, 
that  he  had,  verfatile  ingenium ,  and  thereof  it  comes,  that  thefe  grave 
folemn  wits,  which  muft  be  like  themfelves,  and  cannot  make  depar¬ 
ture,  have  for  moft  part  more  dignity  than  felicity.  But  in  fome  it  is 
nature  to  be  vifcuous  and  inwrapt  and  not  eafie  to  turn :  in  others  it 
is  cuftom,  that  is  almoft  a  nature,  and  a  conceit,  which  eafily  fteals  in¬ 
to  mens  minds,  which  is,  that  men  can  hardly  make  themfelves  be¬ 
lieve,  that  they  ought  to  change  fuch  courfes,  as  they  have  found  good 
and  profperous  by  farther  experience.  For  Machiavel notes  wifely  in 
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Fabius  Maximus  ^  How  he  "would  have  been  temporizing jl ill  according  to 
his  old  biaj?0  when  the  nature  of  the  war  was  altered,  and  required,  hot  pur-  Pjfcors]  fupra 
fuit .  In  fome  others  the  fame  weakneft  proceeds  from  want  of  penetra-  Liv’ 
tionin  their  judgement,  when  mendo  notin  timedifeern  the  Periods 
of  things  and  Actions.but  come  in  too  late  after  the  occafion  is  efca- 
ped.  Such  an  overflight  as  this ^Demofthencs  reprehends  in  the  People  drat.iri  phi* 
of  Athens, faying,  they  were  Ukg  countrey  fellow  splaying  in  a  Fence fchool ,  ^P*  *• 
that  if  they  have  a  blowy  hen  they  remove  ther  weapons  to  that  ward  and 
not  before .  Again  in  others  this  comes  to  pafs,  becaufe  they  are  loth 
to  lofe  the  labour,  in  that  way, they  have  enter’d  into,  nor  do  they 
know  how  to  make  a  retrait ,  but  rather  entertain  a  conceit,that  by 
perfeverance  they  fhall  bring  about  occasions  to  their  own  ply.  But 
from  what  root  or  caufe  foever  this  vifeofity  and  reftivenefs  of  mind 
proceeds,  it  is  a  thing  moft  prejudicial  both  to  a  mans  affairs  and  for¬ 
tunes  3  and  nothing  is  more  politic^  than  to  makgthe  wheel  of  our  mind 
concentric/^and  voluble  with  the  wheels  of  Fortune,  Thus  much  of  the 
two  fummary  precepts  touching  the  Architecture  ofFortune.  Precepts 
fcatterd  are  many,but  we  will  only  fe left  a  few  to  ferve  as  examples 

to  the  reft.  , 

§  The  flrft  Precept  i/,that  this  Architect  of  his  own  fortune  rightly  ufe 
his  Rule ,  that  is ,  that  he  inure  his  mind  to  judge  of  the  Proportion  and 
valure  of  things^as  they  conduce  more  or  lefs  to  his  own  fortune  and  ends  5 
and  that  he  intend  the  fame  fubji  anti  ally  ynd  not  fuperficially .  For  it  is 
ftrange,  but  moft  true,that  theire  are  many,  whofe  Logical  part  of  Mind 
(ifl  may  fo  terih  it)  is  .good,  but  the  Mathematical  part  nothing 
worth  j  that  is,  who  can  well  and  foundly  judge  of  the  confequences, 
but  very  unskilfully  of  the  prizes  of  things.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  fome  fall  in  love  and  into  admiration  with  the  private  and  fecret 
accefs  to  Princes  j  others  with  popular  fame  and  applaufe,  fuppofing 
they  are  things  of  great  purchafe,when  in  many  cafes  they  are  but  mat¬ 
ters  of  envy,  peril,  and  impediment :  others  meafure  things,  accor-. 
ding  to  the  labour  and  difficulty  fpent  about  them,  thinking  that  if 
they  be  ever  moving,  they  muft  needs  advance  and  proceed  ,  as 
C£far  faid  in  a  defpiflng  manner  of  Cato  Vticenjls ,  when  he  deferibes 
how  laborious,  affiduous  and  indefatigable  he  was  to  no  great  pur¬ 
pose,  Omnia  (faith  he')  magno ftudio  agebat.  Hence  likewife  it  comes 
to  pafs,  that  men  often  abufe  themfelves,  who  ifthey  ufe  the  favour 
and  furtherance  of  fome  great  and  honourable  Perfon,  they  promife 
themfelves  all  profperous  fucceft  ,  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  not  the 
greateft,  but  the  apteft  inftruments,  fooneft,  and  more  happily  ac- 
complifh  a  work.  And  for  the  true  dire&ion  of  the  Mathematical 
J 'quare  of  . the  Mindj  it  is  worth  the  pains  efpecially  to  know,  and  have 
it  fet  down,  what  ought  firfi  to  be  refolved  upon  for  the  building  and 
advancing  of  a  mans  fortune  5  what  next ,  and  fo  forward. 

§  In  the  firft  place  1 fet  down ,  the  Amendment  of  the  mind 5  for  by 
taking  away  and  fmoothing  the  impediments,  and  rubs  of  the  Mind, 
you  fhall  fooner  open  a  way  to  fortune,  than  by  the  afiiftance  of 
Fortune,  take  away  the  impediments  of  the  Mind.  In  the  fecond 
place  I  fet  down  wealth  and  Means0  which  perchance  moft  men  would 
have  placed  firft,  becaufe  of  the  general  ufe  it  bears  towards  all  va- 
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tiety  of  occafions 3  but  that  opinion  I  may  condemn  with  like  reafon, 
as  Machiavel  in  another  cafe  not  much  unlike  $  for  whereas  the  old 
laying  was,  that  Monies  were  the  fmews  of  war,  he  on  the  contrary 
affirmed,  that  there  were  no  other  fmews  of  wars,  fave  the fmews  of  va¬ 
liant  mens  arms.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  it  is 
not  Monies  that  is  the  fmews  of  Fortune,  but  the  finews  rather  and  a« 
bilitiesoftheMind,  Wit,  Courage,  Audacity,  Kefolufion,  Mode¬ 
ration  Induftry,  and  the  like.  In  the  third  place,  Ifct  down  Fame 
and  Reputation,  and  the  rather  becaufe  they  have  certain  tides  and 
times  which  if  you  do  not  take  in  their  due  feafon,  are  feldom  reco¬ 
ded .  it  being  a  very  hard  matter  to  play  an  after-game  of  Reputation. 
In  the  tail  place  ifet  down  Honours ,  to  which  certainly  there  is  a  more 
eafie  accels  made  by  any  of  the  other  three,  much  more  by  all  uni¬ 
ted  *  than  if  you  begin  with  Honours  and  fo  proceed  to  the  reft.  But 
as  it*is  of  fpecial  confequence,  toobferve  the  order  and  priority  of 
things •  foisit  of lefs  import,  toobferve  the  order  and  priority  of 
Time  3  the  prepofterous  placing  whereof,  is  one  of  the  commoneft 
errors  5  while  men  fly  unto  their  ends,  when  they  Ihould  intend  their 
beginnings 3  and  whilft  we  fuddenly  feize  upon  the  higheft  matters  , 
werafhly  pals  over  what  lies  in  the  midft  3  but  it  is  a  good  precept, 
Quod  nunc  inllat  agamus. 

The  fecond  precept  is,  that  upon  a  greatnefs  and  Confidence  of  Mind, 
we  do  not  engage  our  forces  in  too  arduous  matters,  which  we  cannot  fo 
well  conquer  nor  that  we  row  againtt  the  Jlream.  For  as  touching 
mens  Fortune,  the  counfel  is  excellent, 

- Fatis  accede  Deifque . 


Let  us  look  about  us  on  every  fide,  and  obferve  where  things  are  o- 
pen,  where  fliut  and  obftrutted  3  where  eafie,  where  difficile,  to  be 
compaffed3and  that  we  do  not  overftrain  and  mifemploy  our  ftrength 
where  the  way  is  not  paftible,  for  this  will  preferve  us  from  foil  3  not 
occupy  us  too  much  about  one  matter  3  we  (hall  win  an  opinion  of 
Moderation  3  offend  few  3  andlaftly,  make  a  fhew  of  a  perpetual 
felicity  in  all  we  undertake  3  whilft  thole  things  which  perad  venture 
would  of  their  own  accord  have  come  to  pals,  lhall  be  attributed  to 


our  providence  and  induftry. 

The  third  Precept  may  feemto  have  lome  repugnancy  with  that  for¬ 
mer  immediately  gbing  before3  though  if  it  be  well  underftood,  there 
is  none  at  all.  The  Precept  is  this  3  that  we  do  not  always  expeB  occafi - 
ons,  but  fometi'mes provoke  them,  and  lead  the  way  unto  them  3  which 
Orat  in  Phil,  is  that  which  Demofihenes  intimates  in  high  terms.  For  as  it  is  a  re - 
1/  *  ceived  principle  that  a  Generalfijould  lead  the  Army  3  fo  wife  and  under - 

Jlanding  men  fisould  condutt  and  command  matters,  and  fetch  things 
(l)ould  be  done  as  they faw  fit  to  be  done  3  and  that  they  fijould  not  be  forc'd 
to purfite  and  build  only  upon  events.  F or  if  we  diligently  confider  it, 
we  lhall  obferve  two  differing  kinds  of  fufficiency  in  managing  affairs 
and  .handling  bufinels3  for  lome  can  make  ufeof  occafions  aptly  and 
dexteroufly,  but  plot  and  excogitate  nothing  3  fome  are  all  for 
Plots  which  they  can  well  urge  and  purfue,  but  cannot  accommo- 
3  *  date 
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date  and  take ih:  Either  of  which  abilities  is  maimed,  and  imperfoft 
without  the  other. 

A  fourth  Precept  is0  not  to  embrace  any  matters  which  do  occupy  tod 
great  d  quantity  of  time 3  but  to  have  that  verfe  ever founding  in  our  ears . 

Sed  fugit  interea,  fugit  irreparabile  tempus. 

•  %  i 

And  the  caufe  why  thofe  who  additi  themfelves  to  profejjions  of  burden  and 
the  like,  as  Lawyers ,  Orators ,  painful  Divines ,  writers  of  Bookj>  and 
the  like ,  are  not  commonly  fo  politickjn  contriving  and  promoting  their 
own  fortunes,  is  no  other  than  this  3  that  they  want  timeyvhich  is  other - 
wife  imployed,  to  inform  themfeliies  of  Particulars  5  and  to  wait  upon 
occaftons  ,  and  to  devife  and  projeti  defigns  which  may  conduce  to 
the  making  of  their  fortune .  Nay  farther,  in  the  Courts  of  Princes 
and  in  States,  you  (hall  havd  thole  that  are  exceeding  powerful 
and  expert  how  to  advance  their  own  Fortune,  and  to  invade  the 
Fortune  of  others,  which  undergo  no  publick  charge,  but  are  conti¬ 
nually  pra&ifod  in  that  whereof  we  lpeak ,  The  Advancement  of 

Life .  „  .  .  . 

A  Fifth  Precept  is ,  to  imitate  nature  which  doth  nothing  in  vain . 

Which  certainly  we  may  do,  if  we  difcreetly  mingle  and  interlace 
our  bulinelles  of  all  forts.  For  the  mind  Ihould  in  every  particular  a- 
aion  be  fo  dilpofed  and  prepared  3  and  our  intentions  fo  fubdued,and 
fobordinated  one  under  another  5  as  if  we  cannot  have  that  wefeeli 
in  the  bed  degree,  yet  we  may  have  it  in  a  fecond,  or  at  lead  in  at 
third:  but  if  we  can  get  no  footing  nor  any  confiftency  at  all  in  any 
part  of  a  thing  We  defire  5  then  we  may  turn  the  pains  we  have  taken 
upon  fome  other  end,  than  that  whereto  it  was  defigned  :  but  if  we 
cannot  make  any  thing  of  it  for  the  prefent,  at  lead  we  may  extra# 
fbmething  out  of  it  that  may  dand  us  in  dead  for  the  time  to  come  5 
but  if  we  can  derive  no  folid  effeft  or  fubdance  from  it,  neither  for 
the  prefent  nor  for  the  future  3  let  us  yet  endeavour  to  win  fome  good 
opinion  and  reputation  by  its  and  the  like:  ever  exa&ing  accounts 
of  our  folves,  whereby  it  may  appear  that  we  have  reapt  fomewhat 
more  or  lels  from  every  particular  Adrian  and  Counfol  3  never  fuffe-^ 
ring  our  folves  to  be  cad  down  and  dilpirited,  like  men  aniazd  and 
confufod,  if  perchance  we  fail  in  the  principal  fcope  of  our  intenti¬ 
ons.  For  nothing  is  more  prejudicious  to  a  Politiik,  than  to  be 
wholly  and  folely  taken  up  with  one  thing  3  for  he  that  doth  fo,lof° 
eth  infinite  occafions  which  do  intervene  upon  the  by  3  and  which" 
perhaps  are  more  proper  and  propitious  for  fomewh-at  maybe  ofufo 
hereafter  3  than  for  thofo  things  we  urge  for  the  prefont :  and  there¬ 
fore  we  mud  be  perfodi  in  that  Rule,  H<ec  oportet  facere  &  illa  nen  0 -  Ep^  fa# 

mittere,  f 

A  fixth  Precept  is ,  that  we  engage  not  our  fclves  too  peremptorily  in  any 

thing  though  itjeem  not  at  firft  fight ,  liable  to  accident  3  but  that  we  Over 
have  either  an  open  window  to  fly  out  at ,  or  afecret  poftern-way  to  retirS 

by, 

Afeventh  Precept  is ,  that  ancient  Rule  of  Bias  3  fo  it  be  condrued 
not  to  any  point  of  Perfidioufhels  3  but  to  caution  and  moderation» 

Nn  ft 
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So  love  a  tnan  as  yet  thou  maift  become  an  enemy  Jo  hate  a  man  as  yet  thou 
maijl  become  his  Friend? for  it  utterly  betrays  and  fruftrates  all  utility, 
for  a  man  to  embark  himfelf too  far  in  unfortunate  friendfhips,unquiet 
and  troublefome  fpleens,or  childifh  and  humorous  ^Emulations. 

Plura  velis  ?  Thefe  Jhall  fufficefor  examples  touching  the  knowledge  of  the  Ad- 

v.Cardani  incernent  of  Life  :  yet  I  would  have  it  remembred,  that  thefe  adum- 

Arca^apJi!  brations  which  we  have  drawn  and  fet  down  as  Deficients ?  are  far 
6  quam  XV  from  compleat  Tractates  of  them  ,  but  only  that  they  are  as  little 
cana '  pieces  and  edgings  for  patterns,whereby  a  judgement  may  be  made  of 

the  whole  web.  Again  we  are  not  fo  weak  and  foolilh  as  to  avouch 
that  Fortunes  are  not  to  be  obtained  without  all  this  ado  5  for  we 
know  well  they  come  tumbling  into  fome  mens  laps,  and  a  number 
obtain  good  fortunes  only  with  diligence  and  affiduity  ('with  fome 
little  caution  intermingled)  in  a  plain  way,  without  any  great  or  pain¬ 
ful  Art.  But  as  Cicero ?  when  he  fets  down  the  Idea  of  a  perfeft  Ora¬ 
tor,  doth  not  mean  that  every  Pleader  (hould  be  or  can  be  fuch  : 
and  again  as  in  the  defcription  of  a  Prince  or  a  Courtier,  by  fuch  as 
have  handled  thofe  fubje&s  3  the  Mould  is  made  according  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  Art,  and  not  according  to  common  praCtice :  the  fame 
we  have  performed  in  the  inftruCtion  of  a  Politic^  man  3  I  mean  Poll- 
tickjor  his  own  Fortune .  And  likewife  take  this  advertifement  along 
with  you.  That  the  Precepts  which  we  have  chofen  and  fet  down,are 
all  of  that  kind  which  may  be  counted  and  called  Bona  Artes .  As  for 
Evil  Arts?  if  a  man  would  yield  himfelf  a  difciple  to  Machiavd  who 
gives  it  in  precept.  That  a  man  needs  not  much  care  for  vertue  itfelf?but 
for  the  appearance  only  thereof  in  the  eyes  of  the  world?  becaufe  the  fame 
and  credit  of  vertue ,  is  a  help ,  but  the  ufe  of  it  a  cumber  3  who  in  ano¬ 
ther  place  gives  this  rule :  That  a  Politick  man  lay  this  as  a  foundati¬ 
on  of  his  pradick  wifdom,  that  he  prefuppofe?  that  men  are  not  rightly 
andfafely  to  be  wrought  upon  and  bowed  to  the  bent  of  our  wills?  otherwifi 
than  by  fear  3  and  therefore  let  him  endeavour  by  all  means pojjible  to  have 
every  man  obnoxious?  low  and  in  Jlreights,  So  as  Machiavel’s  Politici¬ 
an  feems  to  be  what  the  Italians  call  il  feminat  ore  del/e  fpine  3  or  if a- 
ny  would  embrace  that  Principle  which  Cicero  cites.  Cadant  amici , 
dummodo  inimici  intercidant  3  as  the  Triumviri  fold  the  lives  of  their 
friends,  for  the  deaths  of  their  enemies.  Or  if  a  man  would  be  an 
imitator  of  L .  Catilina  to  become  an  incendiary  and  a  perturber  of 
Bates,  to  the  e«d  he  may  better  fifh  in  droumy  waters,  and  unwrap  his 
fortunes  3  /  (faith  he)  if  once  a  fire  feize  upon  my  Fortune?  will  extin • 
Cic.pro  1.  gUjjfj  ifqot  with  water  but  with  mine 3  or  if  any  one  would  convert  to 
his  ufe  that  of  Lyfander?  who  was  wont  to  fay.  That  children  arc  to  be 
plutar.in  Ly-  deceivedwith  Comfits?  and  men  with  Oaths .  With  other  fuch  corrupt 
fand.  and  pernicious  Pofitions  of  the  fame  impreflion,  whereof  (as  in  all  o- 
ther  things,)  there  are  more  in  number,  than  of  the  good  and  found. 
If  any  (I  fhy)  be  delighted  with  fuch  contagious  and  polluted 
wifdom, I  deny  not  but  with  thefe  difpenfations  from  all  the  laws  of 
charity  and  integrity,wholly  enflaved  to  the  prefling  of  his  own  For¬ 
tunes ,  he  may  be  more  fpeedy  and  compendious  in  the  promoting  of 
his  Fortune  :  but  it  is  in  life,  as  it  is  in  ways,  the  fhortefl:  way  is 
commonly  the  fouleft  3  and  furely  the  fairer  way  is  not  much 

about. 
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about.  But  it  is  fo  far  from  the  mind  and  purpofe  of  this  Difeourfe 
that  men  fhould  apply  themfelves  to  thefe  corrupt  and  crooked  Arts, 
that  rather  indeed  (  if  they  be  in  their  own  power,  and  are  able  to 
bear  and  fuftain  themfelves,  and  be  not  carried  away  with  the  whirl¬ 
wind  and  tempeft  of  Ambition)  they  ought  in  the  purfuit  of  For¬ 
tune  to  fet  before  their  eyes,  not  only  that  general  Map  of  the  world. 
That  all  things  are  vanity  and  vexation  of  fpirit  3  but  alio  that  more 
particular  card  and  diredion,  That  Beingyvithout  well-Beingjs  a  curfe  , 
and  the  greater  Beings  the  greater  curfe  3  and  that  all  vertue  is  moft  re¬ 
warded,  and  all  wickednefs  moft  punifht  in  it  felf:  according  as  the 
Poet  faith  excellently, 

*  ,  f  , 

i  .  4  S  i  '  •  -  f  ■  ‘  -  *■  *  * 

■g)u£  vobis 3  qu<e  digna0  viri.j  pro  talibus  aujis 
Pnemta  poffe  reor folvi  ?  Pulcherrima  primum 
Dii  Morefq 3  dabunt  veStri,-— 


firg.  o£ n.pl 


And  fo  on  the  contrary  he  (peaks  as  truly  of  the  wicked—  atq$  eum 

ulcifeentur  mores  fui . - -  Nay  further,  the^race  of  Mortality, 

whilft  their  working  heads  every  way  tofs  and  diffufe  their  thoughts 
how  they  may  beft  fore-caft  and  confult  their  advancement  in  the 
worlds  ought,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  heats,  and  eager  purfuits,  to  look 
up  to  the  Divine  Judgement,  and  the  Eternal  Providence,  which 
oftentimes  fubverts  and  brings  to  nothing  the  plots  of  the  wicked, 
and  their  evil  cdunfels,  though  never  fo  profound  3  According  to 
that  of  (acred  Scripture,  He  conceived  wicked  thoughts ,  traveled  great 
with  mifchief  and  fiall  bring  forth  delufive  vanity .  Nay,  though  men 
fhould  refrain  themfelves  from  iujuries  and  evil  arts  3  yet  this  ihcefi 
fant  and  Sabbat hlefi afpiring  to  the  Jleep  height  of  Fortune^  pays  not  the 
tribute  of  our  time  due  unto  God ,  who  (as  we  may  fee )  demands  and fets 
apart  for  himfelf  a  Tenth  of  our  fubjlance ,  and  a  Seventh  of  our  time . 
For  it  is  to  (mail  purpofe  to  have  an  ereded  face  towards  heaven, 
and  a  groveling  fpirit  upon  earth ,  eating  duft  as  doth  the  ferpent  5 
an  oppofition  which  even  Heathens  could  fee  and  cenfure. 


i 


Pfal.vi  i<J 


Atq\  affigit  humo  divin£  particulam  Auree, 

And  if  any  man  Ihould  herein  flatter  himfelf,  that  he  refolves  to  im- 
ploy  his  Fortune  well,  though  he  fhould  obtain  it  ill  3  as  was  wont 
to  belaid  of  Augustus  Ceefar  and  Septimius  Severus  ,  That  either  they 
fiould  never  have  been  born ,  or  elfe  they  fhould  never  have  dyed ,  they 
did  fo  much  mifchief  in  the  purfuit  and  afeent  of  their  greatnefs  3  and 
fo  much  good, when  they  were  eftablidfd  3  let  him  take  this  with  him, 
that  fuch  compenfation  of  evil  by  good,  may  be  allowed  after  the 
Fad,  but  is  defervedly  condemn’d  in  the  purpofe.  Lajlly ,  it  will 
not  be  amifs  for  us,  in  that  fwift  and  hot  race  towards  our  fortune, 
to  cool  our  feives  a  little,  with  that  elegant  conceit  of  the  Empe- 
rour  Charls  the  Fifth,  in  his  inftrudions  to  his  Son,  That  Fortune  hath  scrip-Geinti 
fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  woman ,  that  if  fie  be  too  much  wooed)  fie  is  a.C. 
the  farther  off:  but  this  laft  remedy  is  for  thofe  whofe  tafte,  from 
fomc  diftemperof  the  mind,  is  corrupted  :  let  men  rather  build  up¬ 
on  that  foundation,  which  is  as  a  corner-ftoneof  Divinity  and  Phi- 

N  2  lofophy 
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lofophy,  wherein  they  almoft  joyn  clofe  by  the  fame  aflertion  of  what 
Mar  vi.  Jhould  befirft  fought  3  for  Divinty  commands,  Firftfeek.  the  Kingdom 
of  God 3  and  all  thefe  things  full  be  fuperadded  unto  you  3  and  Philo * 
fophy  commands  fomewhat  like  this  3  Seekjir  jl  the  goods  of  the  mind  , 
and  the  reft  fhall  be  fupplied0  or  no  way  prejudiced  by  their  abfance . 
And  although  this  foundation  laid  by  man, is  fometimes  placed  upon 
the  lands,  as  we  may  fee  in  M,  Brutus ,  who  in  the  laft  fcene  of  his 
life,  brake  forth  into  that  fpeech, 


Dion.  Lib. 
xlvii.  CX 
Poetayet. 


Te  Colui  virtus  ut  Rem ,  aft  Tu  Nomen  inane  es  : 

Yet  the  fame  foundation  laid  by  the  hand  of  heaven,  is  firmly  fettled 
upon  a  Rock.  And  here  we  conclude  the  knowledge  of  Ad* 
vancement  of  Life  3  and  withall  the  general  knowledge  of  Nego¬ 
tiations» 


- - .  ■■  ■  - - - - - - — ; - —j 

Chap.  III. 

The  Partitions  of  the  Art  of  Empire  or  Government  are  omitted  5 
only  accefs  is  made  to  two  Deficients .  I.  The  knowledge  of  en¬ 
larging  the  Bounds  of  Empire.  II.  And  the  knowledge  of  uni- 
verfal  Juftice  3  or  of  the  Fountains  of  Law, 

\  1  ;  -i  «  »  ft  i  v  1  *  ‘  1 

\  ■*  '' .  m.  A  . 

I.  ¥  Come  now  to  the  Art  of  Empire ,  or  the  the  knowledge  of  Civil 
I  Government 3  under  which  Houft~hold  Government  is  compre¬ 
hended,  as  a  Family  is  under  a  City .  In  this  part,  as  I  faid  before,  I 

“have  commanded  my  felffilence:  yet  notwithftanding  I  may  not 
cc  fo  difable  my  felf  5  but  that  I  could  difcourfe  of  this  part  alfo,  per* 
“chance  not  impertinently,  nor  unprofitably 3  as  one  pra&ifed  by 
“  long  experience  3  and  by  your  Majeftys  moft  indulgent  favours,  and 
cc  no  merit  of  mine  own,  railed  by  the  degrees  of  office  and  honours, 
“  to  the  higheft  Dignity  in  the  State  3  and  have  born  that  office  for 
“four  years,  and  which  is  more,  have  been  accuftomed  to  your 
“  Majefties  commands  and  conferences,  for  the  continued  fpace  of 
“  eighteen  years  together,  ( which  even  of  the  dulleft  mould  might 
“  falhion  and  produce  a  State-man)  who  have  fpent  much  time,  a- 
“  mongft  other  knowledges,  in  Hiftories  and  Laws.  All  which  I  re¬ 
port  to  Pofterity  ,  not  out  of  any  arrogant  oftentation  3  but  becaufe  1 
prefume  it  makes  fomething  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  Learning  5  that 
a  man  born  for  Letters  more  than  any  thing  elfe ,  and  forcibly  carried  a- 
way ,  I  know  not  by  what  fate ,  againft  the  bent  of  his  own  Genius ,  to  a 
Civil  aUive  courfe  of  life ,  fijould  yet  be  advancd  to  fo  high  and  ho¬ 
nourable  charges  in  the  State ,  and  that  under fo  wife  a  King .  Butifmy 
times  of  leifure  fhall  bring  forth  hereafter  any  thing  touching  the 
wifdom  of  Government ,  and  ftate-matters,  it  will  be  perchance  an 
Abortive,  or  an  After-birth.  In  the  mean  fpace,now  that  all  Sciences 
are  diftributed  and  ranged  ,  as  it  were,  into  their  true  Forms,  left 

ffich 
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fuch  an  eminent  place  as  this  (liould  remain  empty,  I  have  judg'd  it 
fit  to  noteas  Deficients  two  Portions  only  of  Civil  Knowledge ,  which 
pertain,  not  to  the  Secrets  of  Empire ,  but  are  of  a  more  open  and 
publick  nature  5  and,  according  to  our  cuftom,  to  propound  exam¬ 
ples  thereof.  Seeing  the  Arts  of  Government ,  comprehend  three 
forts  of  Volitich^Dnties  :  Firji ,  that  a  Kingdom  or  State  be  conforved : 
Secondly 3  that  it  may  become  happy  and  fiourifhing  :  Thirdly ,  that  it 
may  be  amplified,  and  the  bounds  thereof  propagated  and  extended. 
Of  thefe  duties  the  two  firji  are,  for  the  moft,  by  many,  excellently 
Well  handled  $  but  the  third  is  paft  over  in  filence  5  wherefore  we 
will  fet  this  down  ih  the  number  of  Deficients ,  and  according  to  our 
manner  propofe  examples  thereof ,  calling  this  part  of  Civil  Know- 
ledge  Confklem  Paludatum,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  enlarging  the  Bounds 
of  Empire . 


EXAMPLE 


~  i  i  'v- 1  - 


ir. 


* 


Of  a  Summary  Treatife  touching  the  enlarging  of  the  tus. 
Bounds  of  Empire.  *  • 


consul 

paluda- 

five  de 
proferendis 
Imperii  fini¬ 
bus. 


THe  fpeech  of  Themistocles,  taken  to  himfelf,  was  indeed  fome- 
what  uncivil  and  haughty  3  but  if  it  had  been  applied  to  others, 
and  at  large,  certainly  it  may  feem  to  comprehend  in  it  a  wife  ob- 
fervation,  and  a  grave  cenfiire.  Defired  ata  Feaft  to  touch  a  Lute, 
he  faid.  He  could  not  Fidle ,  but  yet  he  could  make  a  fmall  Town  a  great  pjutar.  ,*a 
City :  Thefe  words  drawn  to  a  Politick  fence,  do  excellently  ex-  Them, 
prefs  and  diftinguifii  two  differing  Abilities,  in  thofe  that  deal  in  bu- 
finefs  of  Eftate.  For  if  a  true  furvey  be  taken  of  all  Counfellors  and 
States-men  that  ever  were,  and  others  promoted  to  publick  charge, 
there  will  be  found  (though  very  rarely)  thofe  which  can  make  a 
fmall  State  great,  and  yet  cannot  fidle  3  as  on  the  other  fide  there  will 
be  found  a  great  many,  that  are  very  cunning  upon  the  Cittern  or  Lute , 

(that  is  in  Court-Trifles )  but  yet  are  fo  far  from  being  able  to  make  a 
Jmall  State ,  great  5  as  their  gift  lies  another  way,  to  bring  a  great  and 
flourifloing  Estate  to  mine  and  decay.  And  certainly  thofe  degenerate 
Arts  and  Shifts  whereby  many  Counfellors  and  Governours  gain  both 
favour  with  their  Mahers, and  eftimation  with  the  vulgar,deferve  no 
better  name  than  F idling  5  being  things  rather  pleafing  for  the  time, 
and  graceful  to  the  Profeflors  themfelves  5  than  tending  to  the  weal 
and  advancement  of  the  Stale,  which  they  ferve.  There  are  alfofno 
doubt)  Counfellors  and  Governours,  not  to  be  defpifed ,  which  may 
be  held  fufficient  men,  and  equal  to  their  charge  5  able  to  manage 
Affairs,  and  to  keep  them  from  precipices,  and  manifejl  inconveniencies, 
which  neverthelefs  are  far  from  the  Ability  fo  raife  and  amplifie  an 
EJlate.  But  be  the  work-men  what  they  may  be,  let  us  caft  our  eyes 
Upon  the  work,  that  is,  what  is  the  true  greatnefi  of  Kingdoms  and 
States ,  and  by  what  means  it  may  be  obtained  ?  An  argument  fit  for 
great  Princes  to  have  perpetually  in  their  hand,  and  diligently  to 
meditate  3  to  the  end  that  neither  by  overmcafuring  their  Forces, 
n  :  *  they 
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they  lofe  themfelves  in  vain,  and  too  difficile  enterprifes 5  nor  on 
the  other  fide  undervaluing  them,  they  difcend  to  fearful  aud  pufilla- 
nimous  Counfels.  The  Greatnefs  of  an  Eliate  in  Bulk,  and  Territory , 
doth  fall  under  meafure  3  the  Greatnef  of  Finances  and  Revenue  doth 
fall  under  computation.  The  number  of  Citizens  and  the  Pole  may 
betaken  by  Mufters*  and  the  multitude  and  greatnefs  of  Cities  and 
Towns  by  Cards  and  Mapps.  But  yet  there  is  not  any  thing  a- 
monsft3  Civil  Affairs,  more  fubjed  to  error,  than  a  true  and  mtren- 
fick  valuation,  concerning  the  Power  and  Forces  of  an  Eftate.  The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  compar  d  not  to  an  Acorn  or  Nut  5  hut  to  a  Crain 
ofMuftard-feed,  which  is  one  of  the  lead  Grains,  hut  hath  in  it  a  pro¬ 
perty  and  fpirit  haply  to  get  up  andfpread.  So  are  there  Kingdoms  and 
States  in  compafs  and  territory  very  great,  and  yet  not  fo  apt  to  e»- 
hrre  their  Bounds  or  Command  3  and  fome  on  the  other  fide  that  have 
binafmall  dimenfion  of  ftemm,  and  yet  apt  to  be  the  Foundations 

of  great  Monarchies,  .  „  „  r 

L  Walled  Towns ,  ftored  Arcenals  and  Armories,  goodly  Races  of 
Horfe,  Chariots  of  war,  Elephants,  Ordinance,  Artillery,  and  the 
like  *  'all  this  is  hut  a  pep  in  a  Lions  skjn ,  except  the  Breed  and  Difpo - 
fit  ion  of  the  people  be put  and  war-like .  Nay,  number  it  felf  in  Armies 
imports  not  much,  where  the  people  is  of  a  faint  and  weak  courage : 
for  as  Virgil  faith,  It  never  troubles  a  Wolf  how  many  thefieep  he.  The 
Army  of  the  Perfians  in  the  Plains  of  Arbela ,  was  fuch  a  vaft  fea  of 
people,  as  it  did  fomewhat  aftonifti  the  Commanders  in  Alexanders  Ar¬ 
my  •  who  came  to  him  therefore,  and  wiftit  him  to  fet  upon  them  by 
Night  but  heanfwered,  I  will  not  Pilfer  the  victory  3  and  the  Defeat 
by  that  couragious  affurance  was  the  more  eafie.  When  Tigranes  the 
Armenian ,  being  encamped  upon  a  hill  with  an  Army  of  400000  Men, 
difeovered  the  Army  of  the  Romans  being  not  above  14000  marching 
towards  him,  he  made  himfelf  merry  with  it,  and  faid  5  yonder  men  are 
too  many  for  an  Ambajfage ,  and  too  few  for  a  Fight:  but  before  the  fun 
fet  he  found  them  enow  to  give  him  the  chafe  with  infinite  (laughter. 
Many  are  the  examples  of  the  great  odds  between  number  and  cou¬ 
rage.  Firft  then  a  man  may  rightly  make  a  judgement  and  fet  it  down 
for  a'fure  and  certain  truth, That  the  principal  point  of  all  other  which 
refpefts  the  Greatnefiof  any  Kingdom  or  State,  is  to  have  a  Race  of  Mi¬ 
litary  men.  And  that  is  a  more  trite  than  true  faying,  *  That  Money  is 
the  Sinews  of  War ,  where  the  finews  of  mens  arms  in  bafe  and  effemi¬ 
nate  people  are  failing :  for  Solon  faid  well  to  Creeps  (when  in  often- 
tation  he  (hewed  him  his  gold)  Sir ,  if  any  other  come  that  hath  any  bet - 
Plut.in  80I0-  ter  Iron  than  you,  he  will  be  mapr  of  all  this  Gold.  Therefore  let  any 
ne*  Prince  or  State  think  foberly  of  their  Forces,  except  their  Militia  of 

Natives  be  of  Good  and  Valiant  Souldiers  .*  and  let  Princes  on  the  o- 
ther  fide  that  have  Subje&s  of  ftout  and  martial  difpofition,  know 
their  ownftrength,  unlefs  they  be  otherwife  wanting  to  themfelves. 
As  for  Mercenary  Forces  (which  is  the  help  in  this  cafe  where  native 
forces  fail)  all  times  are  full  of  examples, whereby  it  manifeftly  appears, 
that  whatsoever  State  or  Prince  doth  reft  upon  them,  he  mayfpreadhis 
Feathers  for  a  time  beyond  the  compafs  of  his  nett  3  but  he  will  mew  them 

foon  after. 


B.Ecl  7. 


Plutar  Iw'A. 
lex. 

plut.in  Lu¬ 
cui. 


Mach.Dif- 
corf.fopra 
Livio  lib.2. 
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.  2  The  bleffing  of  Judah  and  IJfachar  will  never  meet.  That  tie  fame 
Tribe  or  Nation  Jhould  be  both  the  Lions  whelp ,  and  the  Afs  between  Bur-  Gen.  XUX. 
dens  j  neither  will  it  be  that  a  people  overlaid  with  Taxes ,  jltoukl  ever 
become  Valiant^  and  Martial.  It  is  true  that  i  axes  levied  by  publick 
confent  of  the  eftate  do  deprefs  and  abate  mens  courage  left*,  asaman 
may  plainly  (eein  the  Tributes  of  the  Low-countries,  which  they  call 
Excifes  5  and  in  fome  degree  in  thofe  contributions  which  they  call 
Subfidies  in  England.  For  you  muft  note  that  we  fpeak  now  of  the 
Heart  and  not  of  the  Purler  lo  that  although  the  lame  Tribute  con - 
ferr’d  by  confent  or  impofed  by  command,  be  all  one  to  the  purfe,yec 
it  works  diverfly  upon  the  courage :  Therefore  let  down  this  too  as  a 
Principle,  That  no  People  overcharg  d  with  Tribute ,  is  fit  for  Emph  e.  * 

2  Let  flates  and  kingdoms  that  aim  at  Greatnejs  by  all  means  take 
heed  how  the  Nobility ,  and  Grandees ,  and  that  thofe  which  we  call 
Gentle-men ,  multiply  toofaft}  for  that  makes  the  common  fubieft 
s*row  to  be  a  Pealant  and  Balelwain  driven  out  of  heart,  and  in  enect 
nothin?  elfe  but  the  Noble  mans  Bond-flaves  and  Labourers.  Even 
as  you  may  fee  in  Coppice.wood,//>«  leave yourfiuddks  too  thick, ,yon 
(hall  never  have  clean  underwood,  hut  Jhriibs  and  lujhcs  :  Soin  acoun- 
trey.if the  Nobility  be  too  many,  the  Commons  will  be  bate  and  heart- 
leg  and  you  will  bring  it  to  that,  that  not  the  hundredth  Pole  will 
be  fit  for  an  Helmet ;  efpecially  as  to  the  Infantry,  which  is  the  nerve 
of  an  Army ;  and  fo  there  will  be  great  Population  and  little  (Length. 

This  which  I  fpeak  of, hath  beenin  no  Nation  more  clearly  confirm  d 
than  in  the  examples  of  England  and  F  ranee,  whereof  England,  though 
far  inferiour  in  Territory  and  Population,*hath  been  neverthelels  al¬ 
ways  an  overmatch  in  Arms;  in  regard  the  middle-people  of  England 
makegood  Souldiers,  which  the  Peafants  of  France  do  not. .  And 
herein  the  devile  of  Henry  the  Seventh  King  of  England  (whcrcofl  have  Hiflor.Hen. 
fpoken  largely  in  the  Hiftory  of  his  life)  was  profound  and  admin-  Y[[- 

ble,  in  making  Farms  and  Houfes  ofHufbandry  ofa  ftandard;  that 

is, maintain’d  with  fuch  a  Proportion  oflandunto  them,  as  may  breed 
a  fubjeft  to  live  in  convenient  plenty,  and  to  keep  the  Plough  in  the 
hands  of  the  Owners,  or  at  leaft  ufu-fruftuary,  and  not  hirelings  and 
Mercenaries;  and  thus  a  Countrey  (hall  merit  that  Character  where- 
by  Virgil  exprefl'es  ancient  Italy , 


a* 


»  *  }  *  f  /  A 

Terra  potens  Armis ,  atque  ubere  Gleba. 

,  *■  * 

Neither  is  that  (fate  which  is  almoft  peculiar  to  England. ,  (and  for  a- 
ny  thing  I  know,  hardly  to  be  found  any  where  elfe,  except  it  be  per¬ 
haps  in  Poland)  to  be  palled  over  ;  I  mean  the  (late  of  Free-fervants 
and  Attendants  upon  Noble  men  and  Gentle-men }  of  which  fort,  e- 
ven  they  of  inferiour  condition,  do  no  ways  yield  unto  the  Teaman- 
rv  for  Infantry.  And  therefore  out  of  all  queftion  the  Magnificence 
and  that  Hofpitable  fplendor,  the  Houlhold  fervants,  and  great  Re¬ 
tinues  of  Noble  men  and  Gentle-men,  receiv  d  into  cuftom  in  Eng- 
land ,  doth  much  conduce  unto  Martial  Greatnefs  :  whereas  on  the 
other  fide,  the  clofe,  referved  and  contra&ed  living  ol  Noble  men* 
caufeth  a  Penury  o '^Military  Forces*  _ 


Mn  .1« 
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4  By  all  means  it  is  to  be  procured ,  that  the  Trunks  of  Nebuchadnez - 
zars  Tree  of  Monarchy ,  be  great  enough  to  bear  the  Branches  aud  the 
Boughs  5  that  is,  that  the  number  of  Natural  Subjects  to  the  Crown  or 
State,  bear  a  diffident  proportion  for  the  over-toppiug  the  (Ironger 
SubjeCt  s.Therefoie  all  States  that  are  liberal  of  Naturalization  towards 
Jlr anger /,  are  fit  for  the  Greatnefs  of  Empire .  For  it  is  a  vain  opinion 
to  think  that  a  handful  of  people,  can  with  the  greateft  courage  and 
Policy  in  the  world,  keep  and  reprefs  under  the  laws  of  Empire,  too 
large  andfpacious  extent  of  dominion  *  this  may  hold  for  a  time,  but 
it  will  fail  fuddenly.  The  Spartans  were  a  {paring  and  nice  People  in 
point  of  Naturalization?  whereby  while,  they  kept  their  compafs,  they 
flood  firm  and  aflured  $  but  when  they  began  to  fpread  and  enlarge 
their  Dominion,  and  that  their  boughs,  multiplied  by  ftrangers,were 
becoming  too  great  for  the  ftemm  of  the  Spartans? they  became  a  wind- 
fal  upon  the  fudden.  Never  any  State  was  in  this  point  fo  open  to 
receive  ftrangers  intotheirBody.as  were  the  Romans  4  therefore  their 
Fortune  feconded  their  wifeinftitution,  for  they  grew  to  the  greateft 
Exempla  a*  Monarchy  in  the  world.  Their  manner  was  to  grant  Naturalization 
pUC  Bai  Pr°  C which  they  called  Jus  Civitatis )  and  to  grant  it  in  the  higheft  degree* 
that  is,  not  only  Jus  Commercii?  Jus  Connubii?  Jus  Hereditatis?  but 
alfo  Jus  Suffragii?znd  Jus  Petitionis  five  Honorum  5  and  this  not  to  An¬ 
gular  perfons  alone,  but  likewife  to  whole  families,  yea  to  Cities, and 
fbmetimes  to  whole  Nations.  Add  to  this,  their  cuftom  of  Plantati¬ 
on  of  Colonies ,  whereby  the  Roman  Plants  were  removed  into  the  foil 
of  other  Nations :  and  putting  both  conftitutions  together,  you  will 
fay,  that  it  was  not  the  Romans  that  fpread  upon  the  world  *  but  it  was 
the  world  that  fpread  upon  the  Romans'?  which  was  the  fecureft  way  of 
Enlarging  the  Bounds  of  Empire .  I  have  marvelled  fbmetimes  at  Spain , 
how  they  clafp  and  govern  fo  large  Dominions,  with  fo  few  natural 
Spaniards  :  but  furely  the  whole  compafs  of  Spain,  is  a  very  great  bo¬ 
dy  of  a  Tree*  being  it  contains  far  more  ample  Territories,  than 
Rome  or  Sparta  at  their  firft  rifings.  And  befides,  though  the  Spani¬ 
ards  have  not  had  that  ufage  to  Naturalize  liberally  *  yet  they  have 
that  which  is  next  to  it,  that  is,  To  employ ,  almoti  indifferently ,  all 
Nations  in  their  Militia  of  Ordinary  fouldiers  5  yea  and  fometimes  they 
confer  their  higheft  commands  of  war,  upon  Captains  that  are  no  na¬ 
tural  Spaniards :  nay  it  feems,  not  long  ago, they  have  begun  to  grow 
'  fenfible  of  this  want  of  Natives,  and  to  feek  a  Remedy,  as  appears  by 
the  Pragmatical  Sanction  publifht  this  year. 

$  It  is  mojl  Certain  that fedentary  and  within  door  Mechanical  Arts  5 
and  Delicate  Manufactures  (that  require  rather  the  Finger,  than  the 
Arm,)  have  in  their  nature  a  contrariety  to  a  military  Difpojition .  And 
generally  all  warlike  People  are  a  little  idle  5  and  love  danger  better 
than  travail :  neither  muft  they  be  too  much  Broken  of  it,if  we  will 
have  their  fpirits  preferv’d  in  vigor.  Therefore  it  was  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  ancient  flates  of  Sparta ,  Athens ?  Rome ,  and  others,  that 
they  had  the  ufe,  not  of  Free-men ,  but  of  Slaves ,  which  commonly 
did  rid  thofe  Manufactures  :  but  the  ufe  of  Slaves  fince  the  receiving 
of  the  Chriflian  Law?\s?  in  greateft  part  abolifht.  That  which  comes 
neereft  to  this  cuftom,  is  to  leave  thofe  Arts  chiefly  to  ftrangers, 

which 
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which  for  that  purpofe  are  to  be  allured,  or  at  lead  the  more  eafily  to 
be  received.  The  vulgar  Natives  i hould  confift  of  three  forts  of  men) 
that  is,  of  Tillers  of  Ground  5  Free-fervants  )  and  Handy- craft  s-men  of 
ftrong  and  Manly  Arts ,  as  Smiths,  Mafons,  Carpenters, dv.  not  reck-4 
oning  profefled  Souldiers, 

6  But  above  all ,  for  the  Greatnefs  of  Empire ,  it  imports  mofiy  that 
a  Nation  doprofefs  Arms  as  their  glory ,  Principal  ftudy,and  chiefefl  Ho¬ 
nour.  For  the  things  which  we  formerly  have  fpoken  of,  are  but 
Habilitations  towards  Arms  ;  and  to  what  purpofe  is  Habilitation  with¬ 
out  endeavour  to  produce  it  into  Aft  .<?  Romulus ,'  after  his  death,  (as  Liv.iib.i.v.fc 
they  reportor  feign)  fent  aprefent  to  the  Romans,  that  above  all  they  37*. 
fijould  intend  Arms,  and  then  they  fioould  prove  thegreateft  Empire  of 
the  World.  The  whole  Fabrick  of  the  State  of  Sparta ,  was,  induflri- 
oufly  (though  not  fo  wifely)  compos’d  and  built  to  that  fcope  and  end. 

The  Perfians  and  Macedonians  had  the  lame  u(age,but  not  fo  conflant 
and  lading.  The  Britans ,  Galls ,  Germans  ,  Goths ,  Saxons  ,  Nor - 
mans, (for  a  flafli  of  time)  gave  themfelves  chiefly  to  Arms.  The  Turks 
not  a  little  inftigated  thereto  by  their  Law,  retain  the  fame  difcipline 
at  this  day,  ("though  as  it  is  now  pradifedj  with  great  declination  of 
their  Militia .  Of  Chriftian  Europe  they  that  retain  and  profefs  it, 
are  in  effed  only  the  Spaniards.  But  it  is  fo  liquid  and  manifefl,  that 
every  man  profit  eth  mo  ft,  in  that  he  mo  ft  intendet  h,  that  it  needs  not  to 
be  flood  upon.  It  is  enough  to  point  at  it  5  That  no  Nation  which  doth 
not  profefs  Arms  ,  and  praftife  Military  Arts,  malting  it  their  principal 
Jludy  and  occupation ,  may  ever  hope  to  have  any  notable  greatnefiof  Em- 
pire,fall  into  their  mouths  :  and  on  the  other  fide,  it  is  a  moft  certain 
Oracle  of  time.  That  thofe  Nations  that  have  continued  long  in  the  pro- 
feffion  and jludy  of  Arms  (" as  the  Romans  and  Turks  principally  have  done , 
for  the  propagation  of  Empire ,)  worhjvonders.  Nay  thofo  that  have  floii- 
rifht  for  the  glory  of  Arms,  but  for  the  fpace  only  of  one  age)  have 
commonly  attain’d  that  Greatnefs  of  Dominion,  in  that  one  age,  which 
maintained  them  long  after,  when  their  profeflion  and  exercife  of 
Arms  hath  grown  to  decay. 

7  Incident  to  this  Precept  is )  for  a  flate  to  have  fetch  laws  and  cujloms 
which  may  readily  reach  forth  unto  them  juft  occasions,  or  at  leajl  preten¬ 
ces  of  taking  Arms.  For  there  is  that  apprehenfion  of  Juftice  imprint¬ 
ed  in  the  nature  of  men,  that  they  enter  not  upon  wars  ("whereof  fo 
many  calamities  do  enfue)  but  upon  fome,at  the  lead  fpecious  grounds 
and  Quarrels.  The  Turk  hath  at  hand  for  caufe  of  war  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  his  law  and  fed  5  a  quarrel  that  he  may  always  command.The 
Romans  though  they  efteefned  the  extending  of  the  Limits  of  their  Em¬ 
pire,  to  be  great  honour  to  their  Generals,  when  it  was  done)  yet 
for  that  caufe  alone,  to  Propagate  their  bounds,  they  never  undertook 
a  war.  Therefore  let  a  nation  that  pretends  to  Greatnefs ,  ancTafpires 
to  Empire,  have  this  condition,  that  they  have  a  quick  and  lively 
fenfo  of  any  wrongs  either  upon  Borderers,  Merchants,  or  publick 
Minifters )  and  that  they  fit  not  too  long  upon  the  firft  provocation. 

Again, Let  them  be  preft,and  Adive  to  fend  Aids  and  Succours  to  their 
Allies  and  confederates)  as  it  ever  was  with  the  Romans:  infomuch 


1 


^  O  o 


8  No  body  can  be  healthful  without  exercife,  neither  Natural  Body  nor 

u  •  ? _ ...  *  tu(4-  *v>A  hnyimtv/ihlp  m/tir 


("though  it  be  a  chargeable  Bufinefs)  always  on  foot,  is  that  which 
commonly  gives  the  Law,  or  at  lead  the  Reputation  amongft  all  nagh- 
bour-tlates.  This  is  notably  to  be  feen  in  Spain,  which  had  in  one 
part  or  other  a  veterane  Army  almoft  continually,  now  by  the  fpaceof 


fix-fcore  years. 


o  To  be  Mailer  of  the  Sea,  is  an  Abridgement  of  a  Monarchy,  Cuero 
writing  to  Atticus  of  Pompeius  his  preparation  agamft  Ce^r, faith  ;  Con- 
filium  Pompeii,  plane  ihomiloclmm  etf-,  putat  enim,  am  man  Potitur, 
eum  Rerum  potiri.  And  without  doubt  Pompey  had  tyred  out  and 
broken  C<efar,  if  upon  a  vain  confidence  he  had  not  left  that  way  .We 
fee  from  many  examples  the  great  effects  of  Battels  by  Sea:  The  Bat¬ 
tel  oUSium  decided  the  Empire  of  the  world :  the  Battel  of  Lepan- 
to  put  a  ring  inthenofe  of  the  Turk:  Certainly  1 1  hath  often  Men 
out  that  Sea-fights  have  been  final  to  the  war ,  but  this  is  when  Prin¬ 
ces  or  States  have  fet  up  their  Reft  upon  thole  Battels.  Thiu  much 
is  without  all  doubt,  that  he  that  commands  the  Sea,  is  at  great  i  er - 
tyh  and  may  take  as  much  and  as  little  of  the  war  as  he  will :  whereas 
on  the  Contrary,  thofe  that  befirongeU  by  Land,  are  many  times  never* 
theiefs  in  great fir  aits.  But  at  this  day  and  with  us  or  Europe,  the  van¬ 
tage  of  firencth  at  Sea  (which  is  indeed  one  of  the  principal  Dowries  of 
this  Kingdom  of  Great  Brittain)  \s  in  the  fum  of  Affairs  of  great 
import :  both  becaufe  moft  of  the  Kindoms  of  Europe ,  are  not 
merely  Inland ,  but  girt  with  the  Sea  moft  part  of  their  comr 
pafs  ,  and  becaufe  theTreafures  and  Wealth  of  both  Indies,  icons 


in  great  part  but  an  Acceffary  to  the  command  of  the  Seas , 


to  the 
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10.  The  wars  of  Utter  Ages  feem  to  be  made  in  the  dar 4,  in  refpeCt  of 
the  Glory  and  Honour  which  reflected  upon  Military  men  from  the  wars 
in  ancient  times.  We  have  now  perchance.,  for  Martial  encourage¬ 
ment, fome  degrees  and  orders  of  Chivalry,  which  neverthelefs  are 
conferred  promifcuoufly  upon  Soldiers,  and  no  Soldiers  5  and  fome 
Pedegrees  of  Families  perhaps  upon  Scutchions  5  and  fame  pub- 
lick  Hofpitals  for  emerited  and  maim’d  Soldiers^and  fuch  like  things. 

But  in  ancient  times,  the  Trophy  erected  upon  the  place  of  the  Vi¬ 
ctory,  the  Funeral  Laudatives  and  ftately  Monuments  for  thofe 
that  died  in  the  Wars  5  Civick  Crowns,  and  Military  Garlands  a- 
warded  to  particular  perfons  5  the  (tile  of  Emperor ,  which  the. 
greateft  Kings  of  the  World  after,  borrowed  from  Commanders  in 
War  j  the  folemn  Triumphs  of  the  Generals  upon  their  return,  al¬ 
ter  the  Wars  were  profperoufly  ended  5  the  great  Donatives  and 
Largelfes  upon  the  disbanding  of  the  Armies :  thefe,  1  fay,  w*ere 
matters  fo  many  and  great,  and  of  fuch  glorious  iuftre  and  blaze  in 
eyes  of  the  world,  as  were  able  to  create  a  Fire  in  themoft  fro¬ 
zen  breads,  and  to  inflame  them  to  War.  But  above  all ,  that  of  the 
Triumph,  amongft  the  Romans,  was  not  a  matter  of  mere  pomp,  or 
fome  vain  fpeSacle  or  pageants  5  but  one  of  the  wifeft  and  noblelt 
inftitutions  that  ev^r  was :  for  it  contain’d  in  it  three  things  y  Honor 
and  Glory  to  the  Generals  j  Riches  to  the  Treafury  out  of  the  Spoils  j  and 
Donatives  to  the  Army.  But  the  Honours  of  Triumph  perhaps  were 
not  fit  for  Monarchies,  except  it  be  in  the  perfon  of  the  King  him- 
le If  or  of  the  Kings  Sons  5  as  it  came  to  pafs  in  the  times  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Emperors ,  who  did  impropriate  the  Honor  of  Triumph  to  therii- 
felves,and  their  Sons,  for  fuch  Wars  as  they  did  atchieve  in  Perfon, 
and  left  only  by  way  of  indulgence,G^r^»tr  and  I'riumphalEntigns 

to  the  Generals.  ,  f  f~ 

§  But  to  conclude  thefe  dilcourfes  ,  (There  is  no  man  (as  (acred  Mat<v  T 
Scripture  teftifies)  that  by-care  taking  can  add  a  cubit  to  his  flature  , 
in  this  little  Model  of  Man’sbody  5  but  in  the  great  Frame  of  King* 
flows  and  Comwon-wealths ,  it  is  in  the  Power  of  Princes  and  Eflates, 
to  add  Amplitude  and  Greatnefs  to  their  Kingdoms.  For  by  intro¬ 
ducing  fuch  ordinances,  conftitutions  and  cuftoms,  as  we  have  now 
propounded,  and  others  of  like  nature  with  thefe,  they  may  fow 
greatnefs  to  Pofterity  and  Future  Ages.  But  thefe  counfels  are  fel- 
dom  taken  into  confideration  by  Princes  5  but  the  Matter  is  common^ 

ly  left  to  fortune  to  take  its  chance. . 

§  And  thus  much  for  the  points  that,  for  theprefent,  have  offered 
themfelves  to  our  confideration  touching  the  Enlarging  of  the  Limits 
of  a  State  or  Kingdom.  But  to  what  end  is  this  comtemplation,  fee-8 
ingof  all  Imperial  Soveraignties  in  this  World,  the  Roman  Monar¬ 
chy  (as  it  is  believed)  was  to  be  the  laft }  but  that,  being  true  to 
our  own  Defign,  nor  any  where  declining  out  of  thd  way  (inasmuch 
as  the  Amplification  of  a  Kingdom  was,,  amongfi  the  three  Politick 
Duties,  the  third)  we  could  not  altogether  pafs  it  over  untouch t# 

There  remains  now  another  Deficient  of  the  two  we  have  let  down* 
that  is,  ofVniverfalJuflice,  or  the  Fountains  of  Ldw . 
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ii.  All  they  which  have  written  of  Laws,  have  handled  that  Ar¬ 
gument  either  as  Philofophers,  or  as  Lawyers,  and  none  as  States¬ 
men.  As  for  Philofophers ,  they  propound  many  things  goodly  for 
difcourfe,  but  remote  from  ufe.  For  the  Lawyers,  they  are  manci- 
pated  and  wholly  devoted  every  one  to  the  Laws  of  the  State  where 
they  live,  or  to  the  Placits  of  the  Emperial  or  Pontifical  Laws,  and 
cannot  ufe  impartial  and  fincere  judgement  ,  but  difcourfe  as  out  of 
Gives  and  Fetters.  Certainly  this  kind  of  knowledge  pertains  pro* 
perly  to  States-men  j  who  can  beft  difcern  what  humane  fociety  is 
capable  of 5  what  makes  for  the  weal  of  the  publick$  what  natural 
equity  is  ,  what  the  law  of  Nations,  thecuftom  of  Countries,  the 
divers  and  different  forms  of  States  and  Republicks  $  and  therefore 
are  able  to  difcern  and  judge  of  Laws,  from  the  Principles,  both  of 
natural  Equity  and  Policy.  Wherefore  the  bulinels  in  hand  is ,  to 
have  recourfe  unto,  and  make  enquiry  of  the  Fountains  of  jufticey 
and  of  Public 4  utility,  and  in  every  part  of  Law  to  reprefent  a  kind, 
of  Character  and  idea  of  that  which  is  juft  j  by  which  general  mark 
and  direction  he  that  (hall  intend  his  mind  and  ftudies  that  way,  may 
try  and  examine  the  fever  al  laws  of  particular  Kingdoms  and  Eliates  5 
and  from  thence  endeavour  an  emendation.  Wherefore  after  our  ac- 
cuftom’d- manner  we  will,  in  one  Title  propound  an  example  thereof 


EXAMPLE 


Of  a  Treatife  touching  ZJniverfal  Jnftice, or  the  Fountain# 
of  Law  in  one  Title  by  way  of  Afhorifm. 


IDEA.  JUSTl- 
Tim  UNI¬ 
VERSALIS 
five  de  Fon¬ 
tibus  Juris, 


1 


THE  PROEM. 
APHORIS  M  I. 


IN  Civil  fociety  either  Law  or  Power  prevails  5  for  there  is  a  Power 
which  pretends  Law,  and  forae  Law  taftes  rather  of  Might  than 
Right .  Wherefore  there  is  a  threefold  Fountain  of  Injuftice  5  Mere 
Power  3  Cunning  lUaqueation  under  colour  of  Law  5  and  the  Harfh - 
nefi  qf  Law  it  felf 


APHORISM  II. 


The  force  and  efficacy  of  Private  Right  is  this.  He  that  doth  £ 


wrong,  by  the  Faft,  receives  Profit  or  Pleafure  5  by  the  Example  9 
incurs  Prejudice  and  Peril :  others  are  not  Partners  with  him  in  his 
Profit  or  Pleajure  3  but  they  take  themfelves  interreffed  in  the  Exam¬ 
ple  5  and  therefore  ealily  combine  and  accord  together ,  to  fecure 
themfelves  by  Laws ,  left  injuries  by  turns  feife  upon  every  par¬ 
ticular.  But  if  thorough  the  corrupt  humour  of  the  times ,  and 
the  generality  of  guilt,  it  fall  out,  that  to  the  greater  number  and 
the  more  Potent,  danger  is  rather  created  than  avoided ,  by  fuch  a 
Law  y  Faftion  difanuls  that  JUa^which  often  comesto  pals. 


APHO- 
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APHORISM  Iir. 

Private  Right  is  under  the  Protection  of  Publicola®)',  for  Laws  are 
for  the  People  3  Magiftratesfor  Laws  3  and  the  authority  of  Magi¬ 
strates  depends  upon  theMajefty  of  Empire,  and  the  form  of  Poli¬ 
cy  5  and  upon  Laws  Fundamental :  wherefore  if  this  Part  be  found 
and  healthful.  Laws  will  be  to  good  purpole  3  if  otherwile,  therg 
will  belittle  fecurity  in  them. 

*  '  4  f  •*  }  .  J  t  •  '  •  a  'i  r  .  • 

APHORISM  IV. 

:  .  -  .  ■  ;  I  ■ 

Yet  notwithftanding,  the  end  of  Public 4  Law  is  not  only  to  be  a 
Guardian  to  Private  Right ,  left  that  (hould  any  way  be  violated  3  or 
to  reprefs  Injuries;  but  it  is  extended  alfo  unto  Religion,  and  Arms 
and  Difcipline,  and  Ornaments,  and  Wealth,  and  finally  to  all  things 
which  any  way  conduce  unto  the  profperous  Eftate  of  a  Common- 
_  wealth. 

;  ,  *  :  i  ,  .  T 

*  ’  ■*.  c  *  •  >  A  j.  f*  Oj  I  *■  ■  L  '  .  *  >  , •  ’  y  - 

V  A  P  HORIS  M  V . 

1  'V  ■  V .  *  f  >  :■  ‘i’  '  .4— j>  x .  *.  .  1 1  „  ^ > r  ■  *  >  ■  ' 

For  the  End  and  Aim  at  which  Laws  (hould  level,  and  whereto 
they  fhould  diredt  their  Decrees  and  Sanctions,  is  no  other  than  this 
That  the  People  may  live  happily  :  This  will  be  brought  to  pals,  if  they 
be  rightly  train'd  up  in  Piety  and  Religion,  if  they  be  Honett  for  Moral 
convention  3  jecurd  by  Arms  ag^inft  foreign  enemies  5  munited  by 
Laws ,  againft  (editions,  and  private  wrongs  5  Obedient  to  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Magiftrates  3  Rich  and flourijjoing  in  Forces  and  wealth :  bu£ 
the  Inftruments  and  finews  of  all  Bleffings  are  Laws. 

APHORISM  VI. 

■  ;  ■  { 

And  this  end  the  beft  Laws  attain  3  but  many  Laws  mifs  this  mark  ? 
for  there  is  a  great  difference,  and  a  wide  Jiftance  in  the  compara¬ 
tive  valure  and  virtue  of  Laws  5  for  fome  Laws  are  excellent  fome  of  a 
middle  temper  others  altogether  corrupt.  We  will  exhibite  according 
to  themeafure  of  our  judgement,  fome  certain  Laws  (as  it  were)  of 
Laws ,  whereby  information  may  be  taken,  what  in  all  Laws  is  well 
or  ill  fet  down,  and  Eftabliftit. 

"•  -  » •  •  ■  .  *  *•*  *  ■■  ■  L  **  1  \  t  i  j t  / 

«,1  '  f  ■'-*  pf,k  ;  -  v.  5r''.g  ’ 

APHORISM  VIL 

But  before  we  defcend  to  the  Body  of  Laws  in  particular  5  we  will 
briefly  touch  the  Merit  and  Dignities  of  Laws  in  general.  A  Law  may 
be  held  good,  that  is.  Certain  in  the  intimation  ,  JuJl  in  the  Precept  9 
Profitable  in  the  Execution ,  Agreeing  with  the  Form  of  Government  in 

the  prefent  State  3  and  begetting  vertue  in  thofe  that  live  unde? 
them . 
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7  IT L  E.  I. 

Of  the  firft  Dignity  of  Laws,  that  they  be  Certain. 

A?  HORIS  M  VIII. 

/^Ertainty  is  fo  EfTential  to  a  Law,  as  without  it  a  Law  cannot  be 
V->  Juffj  Si  enim  incertam  vocem  det  Tuba,  quisfe  parabit  ad  Bellum'* 
Soifthe  Law  give  axi  uncertain  found,  who  (hall  prepare  himfelfto  o- 
bey  ?  A  Law  then  ought  to  give  warning  before  it  ftrike  :  and  it  is 
a  good  Rule,  That  is  the  bejl  Law  which  gives  leaf  liberty  to  the  Arbi¬ 
trage  of  the  Judge ,  which  is  that,  the  Certainty  thereof  affe&eth. 

>■  e  ■  *  '  1  - 

APHORISM .  IX, 

Incertainty  of  Laws  is  of  two  forts  3  one  where  no  Law  is  preferr¬ 
ed  *  the  other ,when  a  Law  is  difficile  and  dark, >•  we  muft therefore 
firft  fpeak  of  Caufes  omitted  in  the  Law  3  that  in  thefe  likewife  there 
may  be  found  fome  Rule  of  Certainty • 

Of  Cafes  omitted  in  Law. 

\  '  -  '  *•  *  » 

1  APHORISM  X. 

THe  narrow  compafs  of  man’s  wifdom,  cannot  comprehend  all 
cafes  which  time  hath  found  out  3  and  therefore  Cafes  omitted , 
and  new  do  often  prefent  themfelves.  In  thefe  cafes  there  is  applied 
a  threefold  remedy,orfupplement  3 either  by  a  proceeding  upon  like 
Cafes,  or  by  the  ufe  of  Examples,  though  they  be  not  grown  up  in¬ 
to  Law  3  or  by  Jurifdi&ions,  which  award  according  to  the  Arbitre- 
ment  of  fome  Good  Man,  and  according  to  found  judgement  3  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  Courts  Pretori  an  ,  or  of  Equity  ,  or  Courts  Cenforian  or 
of  penalty . 

Of  Proceeding  upon  like  Prefidents  5  and  of  the 
Extenfions  of  LAWS . 

APHORISM  XI 

IN  Cafes  omitted ,  the  Rule  of  Law  is  to  be  deduced  from  Cafes  of 
like  nature  3  but  with  Caution  and  Judgement.  Touching 
which  thefe  Rules  following  are  to  be  obferved.  Let  Reafon  be  fruit¬ 
ful  3  Cujlom  be  barren,  and  not  breed  Cafes.  Wherefore  whatfoever 
is  accepted  againft  the  Sence  and  Reafon  of  a  Law  3  or  elfe  where 
the  Reafon  thereof  is  not  apparent,  the  fame  muft  not  be  drawn  into 
eonfequence. 

.  i  i  K 


APHO • 
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aphorism  XII. 

A  lingular  Publick  Good  doth  neceflarily  introduce  Cafes  pre¬ 
termited.  Wherefore  when  a  Law  doth  notably  and  extraordinarily 
refpect,  and  procure  the  profit  and  advantage  of  a  State,  Let  the  in¬ 
terpretation  be  ample  and  extenfive . 

APHORISM  XIII. 

It  is  a  hard  Cafe  to  torture  Laws,  that  they  may  torture  Men.  We 
would  not  therefore  that  Laws  Penal,  much  left  Capital  Jhould  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  new  Offences  :  yet  if  it  be  an  old  Crime,  and  known  to  the 
Laws  but  the  Profecution  thereof  falls  upon  anew  Cale,  not  fore¬ 
men  by  the  Laws  3  we  muft  by  all  means  depart  from  the  Rlacits  of 
Lav?}  rather  than  that  offences  pals  unpunifht* 

APHORISM  XIV. 

In  thole  ftatutes,  which  the  Common  Law  (fpecially  concerning 
cafes  frequently  incident,  and  are  of  long  continuance)  doth  ablo- 
lutelv  repeal  ;  We  like  not  the  proceeding  byfimilitude ,  unto  cafes  omit¬ 
ted  •  for  when  a  State  hath  for  a  long  time  wanted  a  whole  Law,  and 
that,  in  Cafes  exprefi ;  there  is  no  great  danger  if  the  cafes  omitted  ex* 
peft  a  remedy  by  a  newftatute. 

APHO  RI S  M  XV. 


Such  conftitutions  as  were  manifeftly,  the  Laws  of  Time, and  fprung 
up  from  emergent  Occafion  ,  then  prevailing  in  the  Common-wealth  ; 
the  ftate  of  times  once  changed,  they  are  reverenc  d  enough,  if  they 
tnav  conferve  their  authority  within  the  limits  of  their  own  pro. 
per  cafes:  and  it  were  prepofterous  any  way  to  extend  and  apply 
them  to  Cafes  omitted. 

APHORISM  XVI. 

i  ,  .  ¥ 

There  can  be  no  Sequel  of  a  Sequel ,  but  the  extention  muft  be 
arrefted  within  the  limits  of  immediate  Cafes  :  otherwise  we  fall 
by  degrees  upon  unrefembling  Cafes ;  and  the  fubtilty  of  Wit  will  b® 
of  more  force,  than  the  Authority  of  Law. 

APHORISM  XVIL 


In  Laws  and  Statutes  of  a  compendious  Hile  ^extenti  on  may  be  ma  e 
more  freely  3  but  in  thofe  taws  which  are  punctual  in  the  enumera¬ 
tion  of  Cafes  Particular,  more  verily  :  for  as  exception  ftrengthens 
the  force  of  a  Law ,  in  Cafes  not  excepted  3  fb  enumeration  weakens  it, 

in  Cafes  not  enumerated * 


APHO? 
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aphorism  XVIII. 

An  Explanatory  Statute  & ams  up  the  ftreams  of  a  Former  Statute  5 
neither  is  the  extenfion  received  after  wards,  in  the  one  or  the  other: 
for  their  is  no  fuper-extenfion  can  be  made  by  a  Judge,  where  once  an 
extenfion  hath  begun  to  be  made  by  a  haw. 

,  V  -  '  y*  \  • 

APHORISM  XIX. 

M  ♦  .  * .  /•  « 

The  Form  of  Words,  and  Afts  of  Courts,  doth  not  admit  an  Ex- 
ttnfion  upon  like  Cafes  ;  for  that  loofeth  the  nature  of  Formality  , 
which  departs  from  Cuftom  to  Arbitrement :  and  the  mtrodu&iofi 
of  new  Cafes  imbafeth  the  Majefty  of  the  old. 

' 

AP  HORIS  M  XX. 

.  *  ,  ,  *  •  V 

Extension  of  Law  is  aptly  applied  unto  Cafes  Pofl-nate,  which  were 
not  exiftent  in  nature,  when  the  Law  was  enacted  :  for  where  the 
Cafe  could  not  be  expreft,  becaufe  there  were  none  fuch  extant  5  a 
Cafe  omitted  is  accepted  for  a  Cafe  expreft,  if  the  reafon  be  the  fame. 

So  Pox  Extenfion  of  Laws  in  Cafes  omifi,  let  thefe  Rules  fuffice.  Now 
we  muft  fpeak  of  the  ufe  of  Examples. 


Of  Prefidents,  and  the  ufe  thereof. 

*  ^ ,  v  „  #  '  ••  ‘  .  ^ . 

APHORISM  XXI. 

1  '  .  &  .  .  *4  '  TV 

NOw  it  follows  we  (peak  of  Examples ,  from  which  Right  is  in* 
ferr’d,  where  Law  is  deficient:  as  for  Cuftom ,  which  is  a  kind 
of  Law  3  and  for  Prefidents  which  by  frequent  Practice  are  grown  in¬ 
to  Cuftom,  as  into  a  Tacite  Law ,  we  will  fpeak  in  due  place.  But 
now  we  (peak  of  Examples  ox  Pref  dents ,  which  rarely  and  (pariedly 
fail  out  5  and  are  not  yet  grownup  to  the  ftrength  of  a.  Law  5  name¬ 
ly  when,  and  with  what  caution  a  Rule  of  Law  is  to  be  derived  from 
them,  where  Law  is  Deficient. 

APHORISM  XXH. 

Prefidents  muft  be  derived  from  Good  and  Moderate ,  and  not  from 
Bldudy,  Factious ,  or  Diffolute  Times  :  for  Examples  fetch  from  iucb 
times9'  area  Baftard  iffue,  and  do  rather  Corrupt,  than  Inltruu.„ 

APHORISM  XXIII. 

In  Examples  the  more  Modern ,  are  to  be  reputed  the  morefafe: 
for  that  which  was  but  lately  done,  and  no  inconvenience  en  ue 
thereon,  why  mrfy  it  not  be  done  again  ?  Yet  neverthele  s  ec en 
Examples  are  of  left  Authority  :  and  if  perchance  it  fo  fall  out,  that 


_ _ i— ■  .  — — — : - ; 
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a  Reformation  mull  be  made,  Modern  Prefidents  tafte  more  of  their 
own  Times,  than  of  right  Reafon. 

APHORISM  XXIV.- 

But  more  Ancient  Prefidents  muft  be  received  with  caution,  and 
cboic»  •  for  the  Revolution  of  an  Age  altereth  many  things ;  fo  as 
wbar  might  feem  Ancient  for  Time,  the  fame  through  perturbation, 

and  inconformity  to  the  prefent  Age, may  be  altogether  New.  Wnere- 

fore  the  examples  of  a  middle  time  are  beft  ;  °r  of 'fuch i  an  Age  as 
beft  forts  with  the  Prefent  Times  j  which  now  and  then  the  Time  fur* 
ther  off  better  reprefeats.,  than  the  Time  clofe  at  hand . 

%  *  \  -  •***  v 


-T  ?*f*r  ■ 


APHORISM  XXV. 


IlJC 


Tv 


Keep  your  felf  within,  or  rather  on  this  fide  the  limits  of  an  Ex¬ 
ample  and  by  no  means  furpafs  thofe  bounds :  for  where  there  is  no 
K lie  If  taw.  Ill  ought  to  be  entertain’d  with  poue  :  wherefore 
here,  as  in  obfcure  Ct&s,  follow  that  winch  tsleaji  doubtful. 


AP  HO  R  ISM  XXVI. 


:  *  n 


Beware  of  Fragments  and  Compends  of  Examples .  3  and  v.evv  the 
Examples  entire ,  and  every  particular  palTage  thereof:  for  if  it  be 
inequitable  and  unreafonabl  e  before  a  pcrfett  comprehension  ofthewhok 
taw, to  make  a  judgement  upon  a  Part, or  Paragraph  thereof  5  much  more 
(houid  this  Rule  hold  in  Examples ,  ivhich  unlefs  they  be  very  fquare 
and  proper,  are  of  doubtful  ufe  and  application.  ■  ?  . 

A P BOR  ISM, .  .XXVII, 

In  Examplesit  imports  very  much  thorough  what  hands  they  haye 
paft  Indhave  been  tranfaftedo  ,fpi  if  they  have  .gone  curreuj  With 

without  any  notice  taken  thereof  S  LP^nod‘U  ,  3d°c 

the  Mailer  of  Errors,  the  People  .they  ar  j  Mo  i  t,  |j?  -'fjkun. 

efteetned  of:  but  if  they  have .been  fitch  precne 

fellors  of  Eftate,  judges  or  Principal  Courts,  as  tbat  it  muft  ne  d 
be,  that  they  have  Keen  ftreugt^ed  by  the  tactte  approbat.on,  at 

lead,  of  Judges ;  they  carry  the  more  Reverence  with  them . 

*  '  '  :  ^fHOK^IM^XXVIIL  ; 

Ai  nuixo  .  , 

Pfeudents  that  have  been  ptifel\^  however  ‘ 
being  debated  and  ventilated  by  mens  d.fcourfes  and  d  eptat  on 
have  vet  flood  out  unargued,  are  of  greater  Authority  :  but  luch  as 
have  remained  buried,  as  it  were,'  in  Clofets  and  Archives  are  of  left  . 
Sov, Examples  like  waters  arc  mofi  wbolfom  in  toe  running  ( iream • 

'  t  •  ‘  ,  ■  *  •  *  Q  r% 


P  P 
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APHORISM  xxix. 

Examples  that  refer  to  Laws, we  would  not  have  them  drawn  from  wri¬ 
ters  of  Hi  Story, but  from  publick  A&s  ,znd  more  diligent  Traditions :  for 
it  is  an  infelicity  familiar  even  with  the  beft  Hifiorians,  that  they  pals 
over  Laws  and  Judicial  proceedings  too  (lightly:  and  if  perhaps  they 
have  ufed  fome  diligence  therein,  yet  they  vary  much  from  Anther 
ticl i  Conjiitutions . 

APHORISM  XXX. 

» 

An  Example ,  which  a  contemporary  Age,  ora  timeneereft  unto  it 
hath  repeal’d,  fliould  not  eafily  be  taken  up  again,  though  the  like 
cafe  fliould  afterwards  enfue :  nor  makes  it  fo  much  for  an  Example , 
that  men  have  fometimes  ufed  it  3  as  it  makes  againft  an  example ,that 
upon  experience,  they  have  now  relinquiflit  it. 

APHORISM  XXXI. 

Examples  are  admitted  into  CoUnfils  5  but  do  in  like  manner  pre- 
fcribe  or  command  5  therefore  let  them  be  fo  moderated  that  the 
Authority  of  the  time  paft,  may  be  boWed  and  plied  to  the  pradlice 
of  the  time  prefent.  And  thus  much  concerning  information  from 
Prejidents  where  Law  is  Deficient.  Now  follows  that  We  fpeak  of 
Courts  Pr£torian  and  Cenforian  $  Courts  of  Equity,  and  ofPenalty. 

Of  Courts  Praetorian  and  Cenforian. 


APHORISM  XXXII. 

LEt  there  be  Courts  and  Jurisdi&ions,  which  may  define  according 
to  the  Arbitrement  of  fome  Good  man,  and  according  to  found 
judgement :  for  the  Law  (as  is  obferv’d  before)  cannot  provide  for  all 
Cafes?  but  is  fitted  to  fuch  occurrences  as  commonly  fallouts  and 
Time  fas  was  faid  by  the  Ancients)  is  a  moSt  wife  Thing,  and  daili 
the  Anetor  and  Inventor  of  new  Cafes •  S 

APHORISM  XXXIII. 

New  cafes  fall  out  both  in  Matters  Criminal,  which  have  need  ofPe- 
nalty,  and  \n  Matters  Civil,  which  have  need  of  Relief:  the  Courts 
which  reipect  the  Former,  we  call  Cenforian  5  which  refpe&the  lafr* 
ter,  Tratorian.  r 

APHORISM  XXIV, 

r 

Let  the  Cenforian  Courts  of  Justice,  have  jurisdi&ion  and  Power  not 
on  y  ot  punching  new  offences  3  but  alfo  o fincreaftng  Penalties  affigned 

by 
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by  the  Laws  for  old  crimes ,  if  the  cafes  be  hainous  and  enormous,  (a 
they  be  not  Capital :  for  a  Notorious  guilt,  as  it  were,  a  new  Cafe. 

APHORISM  XXXV. 

./  '  }  ,s 

In  like  manner,  let  Praetorian  Courts  of  Equity,  have  power  to  qua* 
life  the  Rigor  of  Law  j  as  alfo  of [applying  the  Defers  of  Law  :  for  if  a. 
Remedy  ought  to  be  extended  to  him  whom  the  Law  hath  pall  by 
much  more  to  him  whom  it  hath  wounded . 

APHORISM  XXXVI. 

\  ' 

Let  thefe  Cenforian  and  Praetorian  Courts  be  by  all  means  limited 
within  Cafes  Hainous  and  extraordinary  5  and  not  invade  ordinary  Ju¬ 
risdictions  5  left  peradventure  the  matter  extend  to  the  fnpplantation , 
rather  than  the  fupplement  of  Law. 

AP  HO  R  I SM  XXXVII. 

Let  thefe  Jurisdictions  refide  only  in  the  Highest  Courts  of  Judica* 
ture,  and  not  be  communicated  to  Courts  inferior  :  For  the  Power  of 
extending ,  or  applying,  or  Moderating  Laws ,  little  differs  from  the 
Power  of  Making  them. 

f  t  '  r  >  ‘  '  r  X.  * 

APHOR  I&M  XXXVIlt. 

But  let  not  thefe  Courts  beaffigned  over  to  one  man,  but  cOnfift  of 
Many  ■:  Nor  let  the  Decrees  thereof  iffue  Fortbrwifh  filence,  but  let 
the  Judges  aileage  Reafons  of  their  fentence,  and  that  openly  in  the 
Audience  of  the  Court  5  that  what  is  free  in  the  Power,  may  yet  id 
the  fame  and  reputation  be  confined. 

AP  HO  RISM  XXXIX. 

y  ^  f  .  .)  '  *  * 

Let  there  be  no  Rubrics  ef  Blond  j  neither  Define  of  Capital  crimes 
in  what  Court  foever,  but  from  a  known  and  certain  Law  5  for  God 
himfelf  firft  denounced  Death,  afterwards  infli&ed  it.  Nor  is  any, 
man  to  be  put  to  death,  but  he  that  knew  bfefore-hand,  that  he  finned 
again  fl  his  own  lif  e, 

AP  HO  RISM  XL.  , 

In  Courts  of  Cenfure,  give  way  to  a  third  Trial,  that  a  neceffity  be 
notimpofed  upon  Judges  of  abfolving  or  of  condemning,  but  that 
they  may  pronounce  a  Non  liquet  ,  fo  in  like  manner,  let  Laws  Cenjo - 
rian,  not  only  be  a  Penalty,  but  an  Infamy,  that  is,  which  may  not  in- 
flift  a  punifhment,  but  either  end  in  admonition,  or elfe chaltile  the 
delinquent  withforUe  light  touch  of  Ignominy ,and  as  it  were,  a  bluth- 
ing  (ha  me. 

Pp  *  mho* 
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AT  HO  RI S  M  XLI. 

In  Cenforian  Courts  let  the  firfi  aggrejfions ,  and  the  middle  A&s  of 
Great  offences,  and  wicked  attempts  be  punilht  5  yea  although  they 
were  never  perfe&ly  accomplilht :  and  let  that  be  the  chiefeft  ufe  of 
thofe  Courts 3  feeing  it  appertains  to feverity  Oto  punilh  the  firft  approach¬ 
es  of  wicked  enterprizes  5  and  to  Mercy  to  intercept  the  perpetration 
of  them  by  correfting  middle  Atts. 

1  1  •  >  'Jaft  * 

A  T  HO R  IS  M  XLII. 

■  1  ■  _  * .  .  ■ 

Special  regard  muft  be  taken,  that  in  Praetorian  Courts ,  fuch  Cafes 
be  not  countenanc’d,  which  the  Law  hath  not  fo  much  pretermitted, 

as  flighted  as  Frivolous  5  or,  as  odious,  judg’d  unworthy  redrefs. 

,  -  -i .  .  '  *  \  .  *‘1  n  -  *  - ;  ' 

aphorism  XXLIII. 

Above  all  it  moft  imports  the  Certainty  of  Laws,  that  Courts  of  £- 
quity  do  not  fo  fwell  and  overflow  their  banks,  as  under  pretence  of 
mitigating  the  Rigor  of  Laws ,  they  do  diffeft  or  relax  the  ftrength  and 
finews  thereof,  by  drawing  aft  to  Arbitrtn^nt. 

AT  HO  RI  S  M  XLIV. 

"  -  V  •/-  i •  •  '*.  \  \  U  i:  *  »\ 

Let  not  Tretorian  Court  /have  Power  to  Decree  againft  exprefs  fia- 
tute0  under  any  pretence  of  equity :  for  if  this  (hould  be  permitted,  a 
Law-interpreter ,  would  become  a  Lawmaker}  and  all  matters  (hould 
depend  upon  Arbitrement . 

APHORISM  XLV. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Jurisdi&ioti  of  Defining  according  to 
Equity  and  Confcienoe  3  and  that  other,  which  proceeds  according  to 
ftritt  Law 3  (hould  be  deputed  to  the  fame  Courts  3  but  others  (ay  to 
fever al:  by  all  means  let  there  be  afeparation  of  Courts  }  for  there  will 
be  no  difiin&ion  of  Cafes ,  where  there  is  commixtion  or  Jurisdictions  5 
but  you  (hall  have  Arbitrement  incroach  upon,  and  at  laft,  fwallow 
up  Law. 

J  r  VK  ”,  V  -T  * 

APHORISM  XLVI. 

7  v,‘ ^  ‘  .  ^ 

c*  f'j,  .  *  *>  «  *  i»  '  .  .  .  , ,  .  •  ,  t>  *■/  i 

The  Tables  of  the  Tret  or  s  amongft  the  Romans  came  in  ufe  upon  good 
ground:  in  thefe  the Pretor  fet  down  and  publiftit  afore-hand,  by 
what  form  of  Law  he  would  execute  Judicature.  After  the  (ame  ex¬ 
ample,  Judges  in  Tretorian  Courts ,  (hould  propound  certain  Rules  to 
themfeives  (fo  far  as  may  be)  and  openly  publilh  them :  for  that  is  the 
best  Law 0  which  gives  leapt  liberty  to  the  Judge}  he  the  belt  Judge  that 
tabes  leaji  liberty  to  himfetf.  But  of  the! e  Courts  we  (hall  (peak  more  at 
large,  when  we  come  to  the  Title  De  Judiciis  3  we  now  (peak  of  them 
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in  pafiage  only,  fo  far  as  they  clear  and  fupply  that  which  is  omitted 
by  the  Law. 

Of  the  Reflexive  AfpeS,  or  Reference  of  Laws 

one  to  another. 

APHORISM  XLVIL 

’npHere  is  likewife  another  kind  of  Jupplement  of  Cafes  omitted 5 
J,  when  one  Law  falleth  upon  another,  and  withall  draws  with 
it  Cafes  pretermitted.  This  comes  to  pals  in  Laws  or  Statutes ,  which 
f  as  the  ufiial  expreliion  is)  look  back  or  refleB  one  upon  another. 
Laws  of  this  nature,  are  rarely  and  with  great  Caution  to  be  al- 
leag’d  :  for  we  like  it  not,  to  lee  a  two  Fac  d  Janus/»  Laws • 

v  V’  ‘  '  *•  .  .  V  ;  -  ••*•7  T'-'  ’  •  •  ‘  f  *. 

APHORISM  XLVIII. 

*  •  '  .  V  v 

?  I  4  »  t  • 

1  .  '  ,  '  ) 

He  that  goes  about  to  elude  and  circumvent  the  words  and  fen- 
tence  of  Law  by  Frauds  and  captious  Fallacies ,  deferves  in  like  mail" 
nertobe  himfelf  infnar’d  by  a  fucceeding  Law:  wherefore  in  cafe 
of fubtil Jhifts  and  (infer  devifes ,  it  is  very  meet  that  laws  Ihould 
loohjaack^w pon  and  mutually  fupport one  another,  that  he  who  ftudies 
evaflons,  and  everlion  pf  Laws  Prefent ,  may  yet  ftand  in  awe  of  fu¬ 
ture  Laws . 

APH0R1 SM  XLIX. 

te  y  ■ 

♦  *  x  •  ,  »  1  *  f  J 

Laws  which  ftrengthen  and  eftablilh  the  true  intentions  of  Records 
dnd  InftrumenU ,  againft  the  Defers  of  Forms  and  Solennities ,  do 
rightly  comprehend  matters  paft  :  for  the  greateft  inconvenience  in 
a  law  that  refers  bac 4,  is,  that  it  difturbeth :  But  thefe  confirmatory 
Laws ,  refpeft  the  peace  and  fetling  of  thole  cales,  which  are  tranlafl:» 
edand  determin'd  5  yet  wemufttake  heed  that  cafes  already  adjudgd, 

be  not  reverfi  or  violated, 

■  v  .  ii  .. :  ,  * 

APHORISM  L. 

We  tnuft  be  very  careful  that,  hot  thofe  Laws  alone,  be  thought  to 
refpetf  things  pali,  which  invalid  cafes  already  decided  5  but;  thofe  allb 
which  prohibite  and  refrain  future  cafes  necellarily  connext  with 
ter.s  pafl.  As  for  example,  if  a  Law  Ihould  intefdid:  fomekindof 
Trades-men  the  vent  of  their  commodities  for  hereafter  ;  the  Letter 
of  this  Law  is  for  th e  future  5  but  the  fence  and  meaning  takes  hold 
of  the  timepajl  j  for  now  it  is  not  warrantable  for  fuch  peflons  to  get 
their  living  this  way. 

APHORISM  LI. 

Every  Declaratory  law,  although  there  be  no  mention  of  tmepafis 

vet  bv  the  force  of  the  Declaration,  it  is  by  all  means  to  be  ex-, 
J  J  -  tended 
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tended  to  matters  pqjl  •*  for  the  Interpretation  doth  not  then  begin  to 
be  in  force  when  it  is  declared  ,  but  is  made  contemporary  with  the 
Law  it  (elf!  Wherefore  never  enaft  declaratory  Laws  ,  but  in  cafe 
where  Laws  may  in  equity  refer  and  lookback  one  upon  another. 
And  here  we  have  done  with  that  part  whith  handles  the  Incertitude  of 
Laws,  where  no  Law  is  found.  It  remains ,  we  now  fpeal ^  of  that  other 
parts  namely  where  there  is  a  Law  ext  ant  ,  but  fuch  a  one  as  is  Perplext 

and  Obfcure. 


Of  the  Obfcurity  of  Laws. 

APHORISM  LIL 

(~\bfcUrity  of  L4n?/fprings  from  four  caufes  :  either  from  the  ex- 
ceffive  accumulation  of  Laws,  fpecially  where  there  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Obfolete  Laws :  Or  from  an  ambiguous ,  or  not  perfpicuous 
and  delucid  defeription  of  Laws  ;  or  from  th e -manner  of  expounding 
Law,  either  altogether  negle&ed,  or  not  rightly  purfued  :  or  laftly* 
contradi&tiOn  and  incertainty  of  judgments . 

Of  the  Ecceffive  Accumulation  of  Laws; 


APHORISM  LIU. 

fPHe  Prophet  faith,  Pluet  fuper  eos  Laqueos  5  now  there  are  no  worfe 
fnares  than  the  (hares  of  Laws,  fpecially  Penal  $  if  they  be  /«- 
menfe  for  number  3  and  through  the  alterations  of  times  unprofitable  5 
they  do  not  prefent  a  torch ,  but  fpread  a  net  to  our  feet. 

APHORISM  LIV. 

■  ,  ■  4  L  ’  '  ill  V  j  I 

There  are  two  ways  in  ufe  of  making  a  new  Statutefthe  one  eftabli- 
Iheth  and  ftrengthens  the  Former  Statute  about  the  fame  (ubjedtj  and 
then  adds  and  changes  (bme  things :  the  other  abrogates  and  cancels 
what  was  Decreed  before,  and  mbftitutes  de  integro ,  a  new  and  uni - 
form  Law.  The  latter  way  we  approve  :  for  by  the  former  way  De¬ 
crees  become  complicate  and  perplext  3  yet  what  is  undertaken  is 
indeed  purfued  ,  but  the  Body  of  Law  is  in  the  mean  time  cor¬ 
rupted.  But  certainly  the  more  diligence  is  required  in  the  latter , 
where  the  Deliberation  isoftheX^m  it  felfi  that  is,  the  Decrees 
heretofore  made,  are  to  be  fearched  into,  and  duely  weighed  and 
examin’d,  before  the  Law  be  publifht :  but  the  chief  point  is,  that 
by  this  means  the  Harmony  of  Laws  is  notably  advanced  for  th® 
future. 


A  p  HO  R I SM  LV. 

It  was  a  cuftom  in  the  State  of  Athens,  to  delegate  fix  perfons,  for 
o  revile  and  examine  every  year  the  contrary  Titles  of  Law,  which 


%  .  '  ' 
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they  called  Antinomies  5  and  fuch  as  could  not  be  reconciled,  were 
propounded  to  the  people  ,  that  Tome  certainty  might  be  defined 
touching  them.  After  this  example,  let  fuch  in  every  State,  as  have 
the  Power  of  making  Laws,  review  Antinomies  every  third  or  fifth 
year,  or  as  they  fee  caufe.  And  thefe  may  be  firft  fearcht  into,  and 
prepar’d  by  Committees  affign’d  thereto,  and  after  that  exhibited  tti 
Aflemblies  3  that  lo  what  (hall  be  approv’d,  may  by  fuffrages  be  efta- 
blilht  and  fetled. 

APHORISM  LVI. 

And  let  there  not  be  too  fcrupulous  and  anxiohs  pains  taken  in  re¬ 
conciling  Contrary  Titles  of  Law,  and  of  Salving  (as  they  term  it)  all 
points  by  fubtil  and  ftudied  Diftin&ions.  For  this  is  the  Web  of 
Wit  5  and  however  it  may  carry  a  fhew  of  Modefty  and  Reverence, 
yet  it  is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  things  Prejudicial  3  as  be¬ 
ing  that  which  makes  the  whole  body  of  Law  ilbforted,  and  inco¬ 
herent.  It  were  far  better  that  the  worft  Titles  were  canceled,  and  the 
reft  ftand  in  force. 

* 

APHORISM  LVII. 

Obfolete  Laws ,  and  fuch  as  are  grown  out  of  ule,  as  well  as  Anti* 
nomies,  fhould  be  propounded  by  delegates,as  a  part  of  their  charge 
to  be  repeal’d :  for  feeing  exprefs  Statute  cannot  regularly  be  void¬ 
ed  by  Difufe  3  it  falls  out  that  through  a  Difeftimation  of  Obfolete 
Laws ,  the  authority  of  the  reft  is  fomewhat  embafed  5  and  Me&enti* 
tts  Torture  enfiies  3  that  Laws  alive  are  killed  with  the  embracements  of 
Laws  dead  :  but  above  all  beware  of  a  Gangreen  in  Laws. 

APHORISM!  LVIH. 

#  *  f  '  ■■  ■,'■  r  \  ^ 

So  likewife  for  Obfolete  Laws  and  Statutes,  and  fuch  as  are  not  late¬ 
ly  publilht  3  let  the  Pretorian  Courts  have  power :  in  the  mean  (pace, 
to  define  contrary  to  them  :  for  although  it  hath  been  (aid  not  im¬ 
pertinently,  no  man  ought  to  make  himfelf  wifer  than  the  Laws  3  yet 
this  may  be  underftood  of  Laws,  when  they  are  awake,  not  when 
they  are  afleep.  On  the  other  fide,  let  not  the  more  recent  Statutes , 
which  are  found  prejudicial  to  the  Law-public 4,  be  in  the  Power  of 
the  Judges  3  but  in  the  Power  of  Kings  and  Counfellors  of  Eftate, 
and  fupreme  Authorities  for  Redreft,  by  fiilpending  their  execution 
through  Edicts  and  ACts  3  until  Parliamentary  Courts,  and  fuch  High 
Aflemblies  meet  again,  which  have  power  to  abrogate  them,  left 
the  fafety  of  the  Common- wealth  ftiould  in  the  mean  while  be  en¬ 
danger’d. 


Gf 
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Of  New  Digefts  of  Laws. 

A?  HO  R  I SM  LIX. 


BUt  if  haws  accumulated  upon  Laws^  fwell  into  fuch  vaft  volumes,, 
or  be  obnoxious  to  luch  confufion  5  that  it  is  expedient  to 
revife  them  anew  ,  and  to  reduce  them  into  a  found  and  folid 
body;  intend  it  by  all  means;  and  let  fuch  a  work  be  reputed 
an  Heroical  noble  work ;  and  let  the  Authors  of  fuch  a  work ,  be 
rightly  and  defervedly  ranckt  in  the  number  of  the  Founders  and 


Restorers  of  Laws. 


APHORISM  LX. 


This  Purging  of  Laws,  and  the  contriving  of  a  new  Digeft  is  five 
ways  accomplifht.  Firjt ,  let  Obfolete  Laws  ,  which  Jupnian  terms 
old  Fables  be  left  out.  Secondly ,  let  the  moft  approved  of  Anti¬ 
nomies  be  received  3  the  contrary  aboliftit.  Thirdly,  let  all  Co¬ 
incident  Laws ,  or  Laws  wliichr  import  the  fame  ,  and  are  nothing 
elfe  but  repetitions  of  the  fame  thing,  be  expung’d  3  and  fome  one, 
the  moft  perfect  among  them,  retain’d  inftead  of  all  the  reft.  Fourth¬ 
ly,  if  there  be  any  Laws  which'  determine  nothing,  but  only  propound 
Queftions  ,  and  fo  leave  them  undecided ,  let  thete  likewite  be 
cafher’d.  \afily,  let  Laws  too  wordy  and  too  prolix  be  abridged 
into  a  more  narrow  compaft. 


AP  HO  RI SM  LXI 


And  it  will  import  very  much  for  ufe  ,  to  compofe  and  forf  apart 


in  a  new  Digetf  of  Laws ,  Law  recepted  for  Common  Law ,  which  m 
regard  of  their  beginning  are  time  out  of  mind  3  and  on  the  other 
ficte  Statutes  fuperadded  from  time  to  time  :  feeing  in  the  delivery 
of  a  Juridical  fentence,  the  interpretation  ofCommon  Law ,  and  Sta¬ 
tute' Laws  in  many 
the  Digefts  and  C 


But  in  this  Regeneration  and  new  flrutfure  of  Laws ,  retain  pre - 


cifely  the  Words  and  the  Text  of  the  Ancient  Laws ,  and  of  the  Books 
of  Law  5  though  it  muft  needs  fall  out  that  fuch  a  collection  ®uft 
be  made  bycentoes  and  fmalfer  portions :  then  fort  them  in  or  er. 
For  although  this  might  have  been  performed  more  aptly,  and  (if 
you  refped  right  reafon)  more  truly,  by  a  New  Text ,  than  by  fuch 
a  confarcination  3  yet  in  Laws,  not  fb  much  th ejlile  and  defcription  , 
as  Authority ,  and  the  Patron  thereof.  Antiquity ,  are  to  be  regarded: 
otherwite  fuch  a  work^  might  teem  a  fcholajiich  bufinefs  and  method  , 


rather  than  a  body  of  commanding  Laws . 


APHO - 


\ 


/ 
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AF  HO  R1SM  LXIII. 


In  this  New  Digeft  of  Laws,  upon  good  advifement  a  caveat  hath 
been  put  in  3  that  the  Ancient  volumes  of  Law  fhould  not  be  utterly 
extinguilht,  and  perilh  in  oblivion  3  but  fhould  at  leaft  remain  in  Li- 
braries  5  though  the  common  and  promifcuous  ule  thereof  might  be 
retain’d.  For  in  Cafes  of  weighty  confequence  ,  it  will  not  beamifs 
toconlultand  look  into  the  mutations  and  continuations  of  Laws 
pajl :  and  indeed  it  is'  ufual  to  fprinkle  modern  matters  with  Anti¬ 
quity.  And  this  new  corps  of  Law ,  muft  be  confirmed  only  by  fuch, 
who  in  every  ftate  have  the  power  of  making  Laws  3  left  perchance 
under  colour  of  Digejling  Ancient  Laws ,  new  Laws>  under-hand  be 
conveyed  in. 

APHORISM  LXIV. 

It  could  be  wilht  that  this  In jl  aurati  on  of  Laws^  might  fall  out,  and 
be  undertaken  in  fuch  times  ,  as,  for- learning  and  experience  ex¬ 
cel  thofe  more  Ancient  times ,  whole  A&s  and  Deeds  they  recognize : 
which  fell  out  otherwile  in  the  works  of  J ufiinian.  For  it  is  a  great 
unhappines,  when  the  works  of  the  Ancient,  are  maimed,  and  re¬ 
compiled,  by  the  judgement  and  choice  of  a  left  wife  and  learned 
Age:  but  oft  times  that  is  neceflary  which  is  not  thebeft. 

Thus  much  be  fpoken  of  the  Obfcnrityof  Laws 3arijing  from  the  excejfivc 
and  confufed  accumulation  thereof.  Now  let  us  fpeak^of the  darJ^and 
doubtful  Defcription  of  them . 

Of  the  Perplext  and  Obfcure  Defcription^ 

of  LAWS. 

APHORISM  LX?;  I 

Oibfcure  Defcription  of  Laws  ariles  either  from  the  Loquacity  or  Ver~ 

'  bofity  of  them  3  or  again  from  extream  Brevity  5  or  from  the  Pr&d 
amble  of  a  Law  repugnant  with  the  Body  of  a  Law . 

APHORISM  LX VI. 

It  follows  that  we  now  (peak  of  the  obfcurity  of  Lawy  arifing  from 
a  corrupt  and  crooked  defcription  thereof  The  Loquacity  and  Prolix - 
ity>  which  hath  been  uled  in  fetting  down  Laws,  we  dijlikf  :  neither 
doth  fuch  a  writer  any  way  compaft  what  he  defires, and  labours  for  $ 
but  rather  the  quite  contrary.  For  while  a  man  endeavours  to  pur- 
fue  and  expreft  every  Particular  cafe  in  apt  and  proper  terms ,  hoping  to 
gain  more  Certitude  thereby  3  contrariwile  it  falls  out,that  through 
many  words 0multitude  of  Quett ions  are  ingendred  3  fo  as  a  more  found 
and  folidjinterpretation  of  Law,  according  tojthe  genuine  lenfe  and 
mind  thereof,  is  much  intercepted  through  the  noife  of  words. 

Qq  APHO* 
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AT  HO  RI  S  M  LX  VII. 

♦ 

And  yet  notwithftanding  a  tooConcife  and  affeSed  Brevity  forMa- 
jetties  fake,  or  as  more  Imperial,  is  not  therefore  to  be  approved, 
fpecially  in  thefe  times  5  left  Law  become  perchance,  a  Lesbian  Rule, 
Wherefore  a  middle  temper’d ftile  is  to  be  embraced ;  and  a  generality 
of  words  well  ftated  to  be  fought  out  5  which  though  it  do  not  fo 
throughly  purfue  cafes  comprehended,  yet  «excludes  cafes  not  com- 
prehended  clearly  enough. 

V  V  *  -  yl  v  . 

APHORISM  lxviii. 

Yet  in  ordinary  and  Politick  Laws  and  EdiSs,  wherein  for  mod 
part  no  man  advifeth  with  his  Counfel,  but  trufteth  to  his  own  judg¬ 
ment,  allthould  be  more  amply  explicated  and  pointed  out,  at  it  were, 
with  he  finger,  even  tothemeaneft  capacity. 

At  HO  R  I SM  LXIX. 

I 

So  neither  (hould  we  allow  of  Preambles  to  Laws,  which  amongft 
the  ancients  were  held  impertinencies,  and  which  introduce  Dif 
VKtine  and  not  commanding  Laws  ,  if  we  could  well  away  with 
ancient  cuftom.  But  thefe  Prefaces  commonly  (as  the  times  are  now) 
are  neceffarily  prefixt,  not  fo  much  for  explication  of  Law,  as  for 
perfwafion  that  fuch  a  Law  may  pafs  in  the  folemn  meeting  of  a 
State*  and  again,  to  give  fatisfa&ion  to  the  communalty.  Yet  fo 
far  as  poffible  may  be,  let  Prologues  be  avoided ,  and  the  Law  begin  with 

a  command . 

AP  HO  RI  SM  LXX. 

The  Mind  and  Meaning  of  a  Law,  though  fometimes  it  may  be 
drawn  not  improperly  from  Prefaces  and  Preambles  (  as  they  term 
them  5)  yet  the  latitude  and  extention  thereof ,  muft  not  be  fetcht 
from  thence.  For  a  Preamble  by  way  of  example,  fometimes  fetch** 
eth  in,  lays  hold  upon  fbme  of  the  plaufible  and  moft  fpecious  paf 
(ages  *  when  yet  the  Law  comprifeth  many  more .  or  on  the  contra* 
ry,  the  Law  restrains  and  limits  many  Cafes,  the  reafon  of  which 
limitations  to  infert  in  the  Preface  wGvefuperfuous,  Wherefore  the 
dimenjion  and  latitude  of  a  Law  muft  be  taken  from  the  Body  of  a 
Law  :  for  a  Preamble  often  falls  either port,  or  oven 

f  r  r>  f\  •  •.  x  r,  *  , 

<  IJ  *  ‘  1  *  *  *  ■  •  «■-**•  *  '  '  '  *  •  » 

APHORISM  LXXI. 

’  >  S  <  1  ! 

r  "*  '  a  (  t  ■  -  1  *  1  . 

And  there  is  a  very  vitious  manner  of  Recording  of  Laws ,  that  is, 
when  the  cafe  at  which  the  Law  aimeth,is  expreU  at  large  in  the  pream~ 
/>/e,afterward  from  the  force  of  the  word(7$e  likf)  or  fbme  fuch  term 
qf  relation^  the  Body  of  a  Law  is  reverft  into  the  Preamble  *  fo  as  the 

Preamble  is  inferted  and  incorporated  into  the  Law  it  felf*  which  is 

an 


» 


/ 
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an  obfcure  and  not  fo  fife  acourfe  •  becaufethe  fame  diligence  ufeth 
not  to  betaken  in  pondering  and  examining  the  words  of  a  Preamble, 
as  there  ufeth  to  be  done  in  the  Body  of  a  Law  it  (elf. ,  This  part 
touching  the  Incertainty  of  Laws  proceeding  from  an  ill  Dcfcrfption 
of  them  we  fhall  handle  more  at  large  hereafter  ,  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  Interpretation  of  Laws.  Thus  much  of  the  obfcure 

/*  „  .  i.  %  t  .  1  /■*  f'  /*•  *  :  i  \  «  J  ,  '  4  '  »  _• 


Defcriptioh  of  Laws.  Now  let  Us  (peak  of  the  ways  of  expounding 
Laws. 


Of  the  divers  ways  of  expounding  Law  and 

folving  Doubts. 


THe  ways  of  expounding  Law  and  folving  Doubts,  are  five.  For 
this  is  done  either  by  Court-Rolls  and  Records  3  or  by  Authen¬ 
tic k  Writs  3  or  by  fubfidiary  Books  3  or  by  Frelettions  3  or  by  Refponfes 
and  Refolutions  of  Wife  men.  All  thele,  if  they  be  well  inftituted 
and  fet  down,  will  be  fingular  helps  at  hand  againft  the  obfc'nrity  of 
Laws. 


Of  the  reporting  of  Judgements. 


APHORISM  LXXIII. 


t 


ABove  all,  let  the  Judgements  delivered  in  higher,  and  Principal 
Courts  of  Judicature,  and  in  matters  of  grave  importance ,  fpe- 
cially  Dubious,  and  which  have  (offle  Difficulty  and  Newnef  in  them. 


be  taken  with  faith  and  diligence.  For  Decrees  are  the  Anchors  of 
of  Law ,  as  Laws  are  of  the  Republic k» 


APHORISM  LXX1V. 


The  manner  of  colle&ing  fuch  Judgements  and  Reporting  them,  let 
be  this.  Regijler  the  cafe  precifely  3  the  Judgements  exaffly 3  annex’ 
the  Reafons  of  the  Judgements  alleadged  by  the  Judges  3  mingle  not 
Authorities  of  Cafes  brought  for  example  with  Cafes  Principal.  As  for 


Perorations  of  Pleaders,  unlefs  there  be  fomething  in  them  very  re¬ 
markable,  pals  them  over  with  filence. 


APHORISM  LXXV. 


The  Perlons  which  (hould  Colled:  thefe  Judgements ,  Let  them 
be  of  the  order  and  rank  of  the  learnedfi  ..Advocates,  and  let  them 
receive  a  liberal  Remuneration  from  the  State.  Let  not  the  Judges 


themfelves  meddle,  at  all,  with  thefe  Reports 3  left  perchance,  de« 
voted  to  their  own  opinions,  and  fupported  by  their  own  Authori¬ 
ty,  they  tranfeend  the  limits  of  a  Reporter.  .  , , 


1 


i 


s 


Q.q  2 


Amo • 
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at  ho  ri sm  LXXVI. 

Diaeft  thefe  Judgments  according  to  the  order  and  continuation 
of  time  not  according  to  Method  and  Titles  :  for  writings  of  this 
nature  are,  as  it  were,  the  H, flories  and  Reports  of  Laws  ',  nor  do  the 
Decrees  alone,  but  their  times  alfogive  light  to  a  wife  Judge. 

**  '  ’  '  .  .  V*  ^  -  /  W  *  *  ■  *■  *  '  .  .  i 

Of  Authentick  Writers. 

APHORISM  LXXVII. 

LEt  the  Body  of  Law  be  built  only  upon  the  Laws  themfelves  9 
which  conftitute  the  corftmon  Law  3  next  of  Decrees  or  Statutes  5 
in  the  third  place  of  Judgements  enrolled  3  befides  thefe,  either  let 

there  be  no  other  Authentic kj  at  all,  or  fparingly  entertain’d. 

^  v  r  v.v, ' 

APHORISM  LXXVIIL 

! 

Nothing  fo  much  imports  Certainty  of  Laws  (of  which  we  now 
difeourfe)  as  that  Authentic 4  Writings  be  confined  within  moderate 
bounds  3  and  that  the  excejfive  multitude  of  Authors  and  Do&ors  of 
the  Laws  ,  whereby  the  mind  and  fentence  of  Laws  are  diftra&ed} 
the  Judge3  confounded  3  proceedings  are  made  immortal  3  and  the 
Advocate  htmfelf,  defpairing  to  read  over  and  conquer  fo  many 
Books,  betakes  himfelf  to  Abridgements  3  be.difearded.  It  maybe 
fomegood  glofs,  and  fome  few  of  Claffick  Writers,  or  rather  fome 
fmall  parcel  of  few  Writers,  may  be  received  for  Authenticas.  Yet 
of  the  relf  fome  ufe  maybe  made  in  Libraries,  where  Judges  or 
Advocates,  may  as  occafion  is  offered  read  their  Difcourfes :  but  in 
caufes  to  be  pleaded,  let  them  not  be  permitted  to  be  brought  and 
alleaged  in  the  Court,  nor  grow  up  intd  Autority, 

Of  Auxiliary  Books. 

A  P  HO  RI  SM  LXXIX. 

‘  1  I  r*  4  '  VO  v  »  *•  .  t  •  “*  “  :  ‘ 

LEt  not  the  knowledge  and  praftice  of  Law  be  deftituted,  but  raf* 
ther  well  provided  of  Auxiliary  Booky»  They  are  in  general 
fix  forts,  Inftitute$5  of  the  fignification  of  Words  3  of  the  Rules  of 
Law  3  Ancient  Records  3  Abridgements  5  Forms  of  Pleading. 

APHORISM  LXXX. 

Young  Students  and  Novices  are  to  be  enter  d  by  Institutes  j  that 
they  may  the  mor^  profoundly  and  orderly  draw  and  take  in  the 
knowledge  and  Difficulties  of  the  Laws.  Compofo  thefe  Injlitutes 
after  a  clear  and  perspicuous  manner.  In  thefe  elementary  Booths  run 
over  the  whole  private  Law  3  not  palling  by  fome  Titles,  and  dwelling 
too  long  upon  others  3  but  briefly  touching  fomething  in  all  3  that 

coming 


/ 


o 


coming  to  read  through  the  whole  body  of  Laws ,  nothing  may  be  pre¬ 
sented  altogether  ftrange  3  but  what  hath  been  tailed,  and  pre¬ 
conceiv’d  by  fome  flight  notion.  Touch  not  the  Public^  Law  in  In- 
Jli  tutes 3  but  let  that  be  deduced  from  the  Fountains  of  the  mfelves. 


APHORISM  LXXXL 

ii-  'r'  .  >'f  Jll 


Compile  a  Commentary  upon  the  Terms  of  Law  t  Be  not  too  cm. 
riousand  tedious  in  the  explication  thereof  5  and  of  rendring  their 
fenfe*  for  thefcope  here,  is  notexa&ly  to  feek  out  the  Definition  of 
IVords ,  but  fuch  explications  only  ^  as  may  clear  the  pafiage  to  the 
reading  of  the  Books  of  Law.  Digeft  not  this  Treatife  by  the  letters 
of  the  Alphabet :  leave  that  to  fome  Index  3  but  let  fuch  words  as  im¬ 
port  the  fame  thing  be  fotted  together  3  that  in  the  compreheniion  of 
the  fenfe,  one  may  adminifter  help  upon  the  other. 


conduceth  (if  any  thing  doth )  to  the  certainty  of  Laws.  A  work 
worthy  the  Pen  of  the  greateft  Wits3and  wifeft  Jurifts.  Nor  do  we 
approve  what  is  extant  in  this  kind.  And  not  only  noted  and  com¬ 
mon  Rules ,  are  to  be  colle&ed,  but  alfo  others  more  fubtil  and  ab- 
ftrufe,  Which  may  be  abftra&ed  out  of  the  Harmony  of  Laws  ,  and 
Judged  Cafes  3  filch  as  are  fometimeS  found  in  the  bejl  Rubrics  3  and 
thefe  are  the  general  Dilates  of  Reafon ,  and  the  Mdllafi,  as  it  were 
of  Law. 


APHORISM  LXXXIIL 


But  all  Decrees  and  Placits  of  Law ,  mult  not  be  taken  for  Rules  9 
as  is  wont  to  be,  abfurdly  enough  :  for  if  this  fhould  be  admitted, 
then  fo  many  Laws ,  fo  many  Rules  3  for  a  Law  is  nothing  elle,  than  a 
commanding  Rule .  But  accept  thofo  for  Rules  which  cleave  to  the 
very  Form  of  Juftice ,  from  whence  for  mod  part  the  fame  Rules  are 
commonly  foud'd  through  the  Civil  Laws  of  Different  States  3  unlei 
perhaps  they  vary  for  the  reference  to  the  Forms  of  publick  Govern¬ 
ments. 

APHORISM  LXXXIV. 

•i  J\  m  \  \  i'  1  <  >  1 

After  the  Rule  is  divided  in  a  brief  and  fubftantial  comprehenfion 
of  words  3  let  there  be,  for  explication,  annext  examples,  and  moft 
clear  and  Iuculent  Decijions  of  Cafes  3  DiJlinFtions  and  exceptions  for 
limitations  3  Point t  concurrent  in  fence  ,  for  Amplification  of  the 
fame  Rule. 


1 


A  V  HO  R  ISM  LXXXV. 


.*  *  11  1  ^  ^  4  X  \  —  v 

It  is  well  given  in  Precept,  that  a  Law  fhould  not  be  drawn  from 
Rules  3  but  the  Rule  from  the  Law  in  force.  Neither  is  a  Proof  to  be 
taken  from  the  words  of  a  Rule,  as  if  it  were  a  Text  of  Law  :  for  a 
Rule  (as  the  fea-man  s  needle  doth  the  Poles)  indicates  only,  not  De * 


rom 


termines  Laws. 


MHO- 


Lib.  Vili. 


Of  the  Advancement  of  Learning. 


APHORISM  LXXXVI. 

Befides  the  Body  of  Law,  k  will  avail  alfo,  to  furvey  the  Antiqui¬ 
ties  or  ancient  Records  of  Laws,  whofe  Authority,  though  it  be  va- 
nilht  yet  their  Reverence  remains  (till.  And  let  the  Writings  and 
judgements  concerning  Laws,  be  received  for  the  Antiquities  of  Laws, 
which  in  time  preceded  the  Body  of  Laws  \  whether  they  were 
publifht  or  not :  for  thefe  muft  not  be  loft.  Therefore  out  of  thefe 
Records  feledt  what  ever  is  moft  ufeful  (for  there  will  be  found  much 
vain  and  frivolous  matter  in  them)and  digeft  them  into  one  volume  5 
1  eft  old  fables,  (as  Treboni  anus  calls  them)  be  mixt  with  the  Laws 

themfelves .  aPHOR  ISM  LXXXVII. 

*  .  .  *  \  >  ;  'tiffff  y'  .  .  •  .  .  * 

And  it  much  imports  the  pradick  part  of  Laws,  that  the  whole 
Law  be  Digejled  into  Places  and  Titles  3  whereto  a  man  may  have 
(as  occafion  (hall  be  given)  a  fudden  recourfe ,  as  to  a  furniiht 
Promptuary  for  prefent  practice.  Thefe  Books  of  Abridgements,  both 
reduce  into  Order  what  was  difperfed,  and  abreviate  what  was  dif- 
fufed  and  Prolix  in  Law.  But  caution  muft  be  taken  that  thefe  Bre¬ 
viaries,  make  not  men  prompt  for  the  pra&icl^part,  and  (lothful  for 
the  knowledge  it  felf :  for  their  proper  ufe  and  office  is  this,  that  by 
them  the  Law  may  be  tilled  over  again,  and  not  throughly  learned. 
And  thefe  Summaries  muft  by  all  means  be  collected  with  great  dili¬ 
gence,  faith  and  judgement,  left  they  commit  felony  again  ft  the  Law . 

APHORISM  LXXXVIII. 


Make  a  Colleaion  of  the  divers  Forms  of  Pleading  in  every  kind : 
for  this  conduceth  much  to  the  praftick  Part :  and  certainly  thefe 
Forms  do  difcover  the  Oracles  and  fecret  Myfteries  of  Laws  :  for 
there  are  many  things  which  lie  hidden  in  Laws  3  But  in  Forms  of 
Pleadings,  they  are  better  and  more  largely  difplayedj  — %  the 
fift  to  the  Palm. 

Of  Refponfes  and  Refolutions  of  Doubts. 

AP  HO  R1SM  LXXXIX. 

SOme  courfe  muft  be  taken  for  the  cutting  off,  and  fatisfying  par  ticu* 
lar  Doubts  which  emerge  from  time  to  time :  for  it  is  a  hard  cafe 
that  they  which  defire  to  fecure  themfelves  from  error,(hould  find  no 
guide  to  the  way  :  but  that  prefent  bufinelfes  Ihould  be  hazarded  3 
and  there  (hould  be  no  means  to  know  the  Law  before  the  matter  be 

dilpatcht.  ,  . 

APHORISM  XC. 

That  the  Refolutions  of  the  Wife ,  given  to  Clients  touching  point 
of  Law,  whether  by  Advocates  or  ProfeJJ'ors ,  fhould  be  of  fech  Autho¬ 
rity,  that  it  may  not  be  lawful  for  the  Judge  to  depart  from  their 
opinion,  we  cannot  approve.  Let  Law  be  derived  fromfworn  Judges. 
;-.K  '  “  APHO- 


L  i  b.  VIII.  Of  the  Advancement  of  Learning. 


APHORISM  XCI. 

©  To  Feel  and  found  Judgements  by  feigned  Caufesand  Perfbns,tha£ 
by  this  means,  men  might  find  out  what  the  Courfe  and  proceeding 
of  Law  will  be,  we  approve  not :  for  it  difhonoureth  the  Majefty  of 
Laws,  and  is  to  be  accounted  a  kind  of prevarication  or  double  deal¬ 
ing  5  and  it  is  afoul  Jight  to  fee  places  of  Judicature  to  borrow  any  thing 
from  the  fiage, 

APHORISM^  XCIL 


Wherefore  let,  as  well  the  Decrees^  as  the  anfwers  and  Counfels  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  Judges  alone :  thofe  of  fuits  depending  5  thefe  of  dif¬ 
ficult  points  of  Law,  in  the  general.  Require  not  thefe  Deciflons ± 
whether  in  caufes  private  or  publicly  from  the  Judges  themfelves5 
(for  this  were  to  make  the  Judge  an  Advocate)  but  of  the  Prince ’,  or 
of  the  State.  From  thefe  let  the  order  be  dire&ed  unto  the  Judges : 
and  let  the  Judges  thus  authorized,  hear  the  reafons  on  both jides  5 
both  of  the  Advocates  or  of  the  Committees ,  deputed  by  the  parties  to 
whom  the  matter  appertained  $  or  of  them  affigned  by  the  Judges 
themfelves }  if  neceflity  fo  require :  and  Weighing  the  Caufe,Iet  them 
deliver  the  Law  upon  the  cafe  and  declare  it.  Let  thefe  verditfs  and 
counfels ,  be  recorded  and  notified  amongft  Cafes  adjudged ,  and  be 
Of  equal  authority .  ru  v.  A 

Of  Prelefiions. 

aphorism  ;XCIIL 

T 

LEt  the  tenures  of  Law,  and  the  exercifes  of  thofe  that  addrefs  them¬ 
felves  to  theftudies  of  Law,  befo  inftituted  and  ordered,  that 
all  may  tend  rather  to  the  laying  afleep,  than  the  awaking  of  Quefti- 
ons  and  Controverfies  in  Law.  For  (asthe  matter  is  now  carried) 
a  School  is  fet  up,  and  open  amongft  all,  to  the  multiplying  o fAl- 
tercations  and  guejlions  in  Lawj  as  if  their  aim  was  only  to  make 
oftentation  of  wit.  And  this  is  an  old  difeafe,for  even  amongft  the 
Ancients,  it  was,  as  it  were,  a  glory,  by  Se&s  and  Faftions,  to 
cheriJJd  rather  than  extinguifj  many  quejlions  concerning  Law.  Pro¬ 
vide  againft  this  inconvenience. 

■  '*  ...  n. 

Of  the  Inftability  of  Judgements. 

. .  ...  i  v  ' . '  ,.rr  ■  ■  .  -  r  '< 

AP  HO  RIS M  XCIV. 

.  ,  '  * 

IVdgements  become  incertain0  either  through  immature  and  toopre => 
cipitateproceedingto  fentence  5  or  through  Emulation  of  Courts  5  or 
through  ill  and  unfkjlful  regi  firing  of  Judgements  j  or  becaufe  there 
is  a  too  eafic  and  expedit  way  open  of  Reverflng  and  Refcinding  them. 
Wherefore  it  muft  be  provided,  that  Judgements  iflue  forth  not  with* 
out  a  ft  aid  deliberation  had  af ore-hand 5  and  that  Courts  bear  a  Reve* 

vent 


/ 


—  *  . 
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rent  refpeS  to  one  another  i  and  that  Decrees  he  drawn  up  faithfully 
and  wifely  5  and  that  the  wap  to  repeal  Judgements  he  narrow ,  rocky 
and  lire  wed,  as  it  were,  with  (harp  (tones. 

APHORISM  XCV. 

If  a  ‘iudeement  have  been  awarded  upon  a  Cafe  in  any  Principal 
Court 5  and  the  like  cafe  intervene  in  another  Court  j  proceed  not 
to  fentence  before  the  matter  be  advifed  upon  mfomefolemn  Ajfemhlp 
of  Judges:  for  if  Judgements  awarded  muft  needs  be  repeal  d,  pet  let 
them  be  interred  with  Honour . 

A  P  HORIS  M  XCVL 

i  f  '"A  J  -  *  -  x  •  ■  «  -  »  .  .  {  I.  *S  *  ’  ’  J  f  *  •  ' J  ^ 

For  Courts  to  be  at  debate  and  variance  about  Jurisdictions  is  a  hu¬ 
mane  frailty  5  and  the  more  becaufe  this  intemperance,  through  a 
mifpriffion  and  vain  conceit  (that  it  is  the  part  of  ajiout  refolute  Judge 
to  enlarge  the  priviledges  of  the  Court __)  is  openly  countenanced  and. 
fpur’don,  whereas  it  hath  need  of  the  Bridle.  But  that  out  of  this 
heat  of  ftomach,  Courts  fhould  fo  eafily  reverfe  on  both  fides  Judge¬ 
ments  awarded,  which  nothing  pertain  to  Jurisdiction,  is  an  infuffe- 
rable  evil,  which  by  all  means  (hould  be  repres’d  and  punifht  5  by 
Kings  or  Counfels  of  State,  or  the  form  of  Government.  F or  it  is  a 
President  of  the  worft  example,  That  Courts ,  that  fhould  di [tribute 
Peace ,  Jhould  themfelves  pra&ice  Duels . 

\  .1 

APHORISM.  XCVIL 

• '  LTLiJ  ’  1  I 

Let  there  not  be  a  too  eafieand  free  pafiage  made  to  the  Repealing 
of  Judgements  by  Appellations ,  and  writs  of  Error ,  or  Re-examination , 
and  the  like.  It  is  maintained  by  fome,  that  a  Suit  may  be  brought 
into  a  Higher  Court,  as  entire  and  untried,  the  Judgement  paft  up¬ 
on  it,  fet  aftde  and  abfolutely  fufpended:  others  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Judgement  it  felf  may  ftand  in  force ,  but  the  execution  thereof  may  be 
ft  aid:  neither  of  thefe  is  to  be  allowed,  unlefsthe  Courts  wherein 
the  Judgement  was  awarded,  were  of  a  bafe  and  inferior  order :  but 
rather  that  both  the  Judgement Jiand ,  and  that  the  execution  there¬ 
of  go  on  5  fo  a  Caveat  be  put  in  by  the  Defendant  for  Damages  and 
charges  if  the  Judgement  (hould  be  reverji. 

But  this  Title  touching  the  Certainty  of  Laws  (hall  fuffice  for  a  pre- 
fident  to  the  reft  of  a*  Digeft,  which  we  with  care  and  diligence 
tcrSufiTtil  endeavour  to  contrive.  And  now  have  we  concluded  Civil  Know - 
fempium;  opus  ie^e  rfo  far  as  we  thought  fit  to  entreat  thereof)  and  together  with  it 
l7»o»dumn  5  Humane  vhilofophy ,  as  alio  with  Humane  Vhilofophy  5  PhHofophyin  Ge - 
tonditum^uci  neral.  Wherefore  being  now  at  length  at  fbme  paule,  and  looking 
T»o  /««Jo  Ex-  back  into  tbat  we  havc  paft  through  5  this  our  writing  feems  to  us  not 

frincipum* in-  much  unlike  thofe  founds  and  Preludes,  which  MuJtcians  make  while 
figurandum :  tbey  are  tuning  their  Instruments  j  which  is  harfh  and  unpleahng  to 
hear,  but  yet  is  a  caufe  why  the  Muftck  is  fweeter  afterwards. 

tonfcrandum 

•reftrvatur. 


Lib.  IX.  Of  the  Advancement  of  Learning. 

So  have  we  been  content  to  employ  our  pains  in  tuning  the  Inflrument 
of  the  Mufes^ and  to  let  it  unto  a  true  Harmony,  that  afterwards  they 
may  play  who  have  better  hands.  Surely ,  when  I  fet  before  methe 
condition  of  thefe  times,  in  which  Learning  feems  to  have  made  her 
third  Circuit  to  Men$  and  withal  diligentTy  behold,  with  whatva- 
rious  fupplies  and  fapports  being  furnifht,  (he  hath  made  her  visitati¬ 
on  S  as  areD  the  height  and  vivacity  of  many  Wits  in  this  our  Age  j  the 
excellent  monuments  of  Ancient  writers ,  which  as  fo  many  great  lights 
fhine  before  us  5  the  Art  of  Printings  which  communicates  Books  with 
a  liberal  hand  to  men  of  all  fortunes,  the  travel' d  bofom  of  the  Ocean 
and  of  the  world,  opened  on  all  parts,  whereby  multitudes  of  expe¬ 
riments  unknown  to  the  Ancients  have  been  difclofed  5  and  Natural 
Hijlory ,  by  the  accefs  of  an  infinite  (Vlafs  advanced :  the  leafure  where¬ 
with  the  Kingdoms  and  States  of  Europe  every  where  abound,  not 
imploying  men  fo  generally  in  Civil  Bufmcffes ,  as  the  States  of  Gracia 
did  inrefped  of  their  Popularity  5  or  as  the  hate  of  the  Romans  did 
in  refped  of  their  Monarchy :  the  Peace  which  at  this  pre(ent,Britta- 
ny,  Spain,  Italy,  as  alfo  at  this  inflant  France  and  many  other  Conn* 
tries  enjoy  :  The  Confumption  and  Exaninition  of  all  that  can  be  imagi¬ 
ned  or  laid  in  controverts  of  Religion ,  which  now  Co  long  have  taken 
up  fo  many  Wits,  and  diverted  them  from  the  ftudies  of  other  Scien¬ 
ces  :  the  Elevation  and  Perfection  of  Tour  Majeflies  Learning  5  about 
whom  (as  the  Birds  about  the  Phamix)  whofe  vollies  of  witsflock  and 
aflemble  :  Lajlly  the  infeparable  property  which  attends  time  it  felf 
which  is,  ever  more  and  more  to  difclofe  truth  :  when  we  think,I  fay, 
on  thefe  advantages  *  we  cannot  but  be  raifed  to  this  Perfwafion,that 
this  third  period  of  Learning ,  will  far  furpafs  thofe  two  former  of 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  Learning .  Only  if men  will  but  well  and  wifely 
know  their  own  ftrength  and  their  own  weaknefs  both }  and  take, one 
from  the  other,  light  of  Inventions^  and  not  Fire-brands  of  contra* 
dittion  *,  and  efteem  of  the  Inquifition  of  Truth, as  a  noble  enterprife, 
and  not  as  a  delight  or  ornament  3  and  impioy  wealth  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  to  things  of  worth  and  excellency ,and  not  to  things  vulgar  and 
of  popular  efiimation. 

As  for  my  Labours ,  if  any  manfhall  pleafehimfelf  or  others  in  the 
reprehenfion  of  them,  certainly  they  (hall  caufe  me  put  up  that  anci¬ 
ent  requeft,  but  of  great  patience,  verberay fed  Audi ,  let  men  repre¬ 
hend  as  they pleafe ,  fo  they  obferve  and  weigh  what  is fpofen .  Verily  the 
Appeal  is  lawful  (though,  it  may  be,  for  this  matter,  not  fo  need¬ 
ful)  if  it  be  made  from  thefirU  cogitations  of  men  unto  the fecond  5  and 
from  the  neerer  times ,  to  the  times  farther  off. 

Now  let  us  come  unto  the  Learnings  which  thofe  two  ancient  Peri* 
ods  of  time  were  not  fo  bleft  as  to  know,  I  mean  Sacred  and  Divine * 
ly  infpired  Theology ,  the  noblejl  Sab  oath  and  Port  of  all  mens  Labours 
and  Peregrinations „  ' 
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OF  THE 

Dignity  and  Advancement 

LEA  R  N I N  G. 


To  the  KING. 


Chap.  I. 

The  Partitions  0/Infpired  Divinity  are  omitted0only  accefis  made  to 
three  Deficients.  I.  The  Do&rine  of  the  right  ufe  of  Humane 
Reafon  in  matters  Divine.  If.  The  Doftrine  of  the  Degrees 
of  Unity  in  the  City  of  God.  III.  And  the  Emanations  of  SS. 

Scriptures. 

y  .  v  ‘ 

ND  now  ( tnoft  excellent  King  )  we  have  with  a  final! 
Bark;,  fuch  as  we  were  able  to  let  out,  fail’d  about  the 
univerfal  circumference,  as  well  of  the  old  as  the  new  , 
World  of  Sciences',  with  how  profperous  winds  and  courfe, 
we  leave  to  Pofterity  to  Judge.  Vi/hat  remains  but  that 
having  accomplilht  our  Defigns,  we  Ihould  pay  our 
vows?  But  there  refts  yet  behind  Sacred-infpired-Dlvinity  5  where¬ 
of  if  we  Ihould  proceed  to  intreat,  we  Ihould  depart  out  of  the  Pin¬ 
nace  of  Humane  Reafon ,  and  go  into  th efiipof  the  Church  ,  which 
muft  alone  be  governed  by  a  Divine  fea-needle^  to  direct  her  cour  e 
aright  :  for  the  Stars  oj  Philofophy  which  hitherto  fhined  forth  unto 
us,  and  were  our  chief  guide,  here  fail  us:  it  were  then  meet,  we 
5  '  Rri  kept 
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kept  filence  in  this  facred  fubjeft.  Wherefore  we  fhall  omit  th q  juSt 
partitions  of  this  knowledge  3  yet  notwithstanding  fomewhat  we  will 
caft  into  this  treafury,  by  way  of  good  wifhes  according  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  (lender  liability.  This  we  do  the  rather  becaufe  we 
find  nocoaft  or  fpace  of  ground  in  tiie  whole  Body  of  Divinity  lying 
vacant  and  untilled  3  fo  diligent  have  men  been,  either  in  fowing  of 
Good  feed;,  or  fowing  of  Tares . 

§  Wherefore  we  will  propound  three  Appendices  of  Theology,  treating, 
not  of  the  matter  informed  of  by  Divinity  ,  or  to  be  informed  of 
but  only  of  the  manner  of  information  :  neither  will  we  annex  ex¬ 
amples,  or  fet  down  precepts  concerning  thele  Tra&ates,  as  our 
manner  was  to  do  in  the  reft  3  that  we  refer  to  Divines  5  for  thefe  are 
(as  hath  been  faid)  like  meer  vows  only. 

L  The  Prerogative  of  God  comprehends  the  whole  man  3  and  is 
sophron  extended  as  well  to  the  Reafon ,  as  to  the  will  of  Man  5  that  is  that 
nwufu  RA-1  man  renounce  himfelf  wholly,  and  draw  near  unto  God :  wherefore 
TiONis  hu-  as  we  are  to  obey  his  law ,  though  we  find  a  relu&ation  in  our  will 
viNiS.in  DI*  we  are  to  ^lieve  his  word ,  though  we  a  find  a  relu&ation  in  our 
Reafon:  for  if  we  believe  only  that  which  is  agreeable  unto  our  Rea - 
fon^  we  give  affent  to  the  Matter ,  not  to  the  Author  3  which  is  no 
more  than  we  would  do  towards  a  fufpe&ed  and  difcredited  witnels : 
Gsn.iS.  but  that  Faith  which  was  accounted  unto  Abraham  for  Righteoufnefs  3 
was  of  fuch  a  point,  as  whereat  Sarah  laughed  ,  who  therein  was  an 
Image  of  Natural  Reafon .  By  how  much  therefore  any  Divine  My - 
fterie  is  more  difcondant,  and  incredible  3  by  fo  much  the  more  Ho-' 
nour  is  given  to  God  in  Believing ,  and  the  victory  of  our  Faith  is 
made  more  noble:  Nay,  even  finners  by  how  much  the  more  they 
are  furcharg’d  in  confidence,  and  yet  repofe  a  truft  in  the  mercies  of 
God  for  their  falvation,by  this  do  more  honour  God^r  all  defperation 
is  a  reproach  of  the  Deity.  Nay  farther,(if  we  truly  confider  the  point) 
ii  is  an  A<ft  more  great  and  high  to  believes  than  to  know,  as  we  now 
know  :  for  in  knowledge  man’s  mind  fuffers  from fenfe,  which  refults  from 
things  materiate  3  but  in  Beliefthe  fpirit  fuffers  from  fpirit,  which  is 
the  worthier  Agent :  the  cafe  is  otherwife  in  the  fate  of  Glorys  for 
a  Cor.x  1 1 1  *  then  Faith  Jhall  ceafcs  and  we  fall  know,  as  we  are  known.  Where¬ 
fore  we  may  conclude,  that  Sacred  Theology  is  grounded  on,  and 
muft  be  deduced  from  the  Oracles  of  Godj  and  not  from  the  light  of 
Natures  or  the  Dictates  of  Reafon  :  for  it  is  written,  The  Heavens  de- 
Paal.xix,  clare  the  Glory  of  Gods  but  we  never  find  it  written  ,  The  Heavens 
declare  the  will  of  God  :  of  the  will  of  God ,  it  is  faid.  Ad  legem  & 
Tetiimonia--,  f  non  fecerint  fecundum  iUud,  See.  This  holds  not  only 
in  thofe  great  Myfteries  concerning  the  Deity,  the  Creation,  the  Re¬ 
demption,  but  appertains  alfo  to  a  more  perfe<51:  interpretation  of  the 
Mat.v.  Law  Moral,  Love  your  Enemies  3  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  Sec. 

that  you  may  be  the  children  of  your  heavenly  Father ,  who  commands 
the  rain  to  fall  upon  the  jufl  and  unjufl,  which  words  certainly  de- 
lerve  that  applaufe,  Nec  vox  hominem  fonat  :  For  it  is  a  voice  beyond 
the  light  of  Nature.  So  likewise  we  fee  the  Heathen  Poets  efpeci- 
ally,  when  they  fall  upon  a  paffion,  do  (till  expoftulate  with  Laws 
and  Moralities  (which  yet  are  far  more  free  and  indulgent  than  di¬ 
vine 
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vine  Lairs')  as  if  in  a  kind  of  malignity,  they  were  repugnant  to  the 
liberty  of  nature. 


Et  quod  natura  remittit 
Invida  jura  negant-  ■  — 


Plutar.in  A- 
lex.M. 


So  (aid  Dendamis  the  Indian,  unto  Alexanders  Meffengers,  That  he 
had  heard  fomewhat  of  the  name  of  Pythagoras ,  and  fome  other  of  the 
wife  men  of  G  recia,  and  that  he  held  them  for  excellent  men  3  hut  they 
had  one  faulty  which  was,  that  they  had  in  too  great  Reverence  and  Ve¬ 
rier  ation^  an  imaginary  thing  they  called  Law  and  Manners.  So  it  muff 
be  confeft,  that  a  great  part  of  the  Law  Moral  is  of  that  perfection, 
whereunto  the  light  of  nature  cannot  afpire:  yet  notwithftanding, 
that  men  are  laid  to  have,even  from  the  Light  and  Law  of  Nature  fo  me 
notions  and  conceits  of  virtue ,  vice ,  juftice ,  injury ,  good  and  evil , 
is  molt  true  and  certain.  Yet  we  muft  underftand  that  this  light  of 
Nature  is  ufed  in  two  feveral  fenfes  5  fir fl ,  as  it  fprings  from  fenfe.  In¬ 
duction,  Reafon,  Arguments,  according  to  the  Laws  of  Heaven  and 
Earth 3  Secondly ,  as  it  is  imprinted  and  fhines  upon  the  fpirit  of  Man 
by  an  inward  inftinCt  according  to  the  Law  of  Confcience,  which  is  a 
fpark,  and,  as  it  were,  the  Remains  of  a  Priftine  and  Primitive  Pu¬ 
rity  :  in  which  latter  fenfe  principally,  the  foul  is  participant  of  fome 
light  to  behold  and  difeern  the  perfection  of  the  Moral  Law  3  which 
light  is  not  altogether  fo  clear,  but  fuch  as  in  fome  meafure  rather  re¬ 
prehends  vices,  than  fully  informes  us  concerning  Duties :  So  then 
the  Religion  as  well  Moral  as  Myflical  depends  upon  Divine  Revelati¬ 


on. 


§  The  ufe,  notwithjlanding ,  of  Humane  Reafon  in  matters fpiritual,  y 
is  without  queftion,  manifold,  very  fpacious,  and  general  3  and  it  Hookerum 
is  not  for  nothing  that  the  Apoftle  calls  Religion,  our  reafonab le  fer*  ^jEccl*poli* 
vice  of  God ,  Let  it  be  remembred  that  the  fhadows  and  Figures  of  the  ,x.u.|  vV/s 
old  Law,  were  full  of  Reafon  and  fignification ,  much  differing  from 
the  ceremonies  of  Idolatry  and  magick,  which  were  furd  and  mute  3  RGra'xu* 
oftentimes  inftruCting  nothing,no  not  fo  much  as  infinuating  any  thing. 

The  Chrijlian  Faith  efpe dally,  as  in  all  things ,  fo  in  this  is  eminent ,  and 
deferves  highly  to  be  magnified ,  that  it  holds  a  golden  Mediocrity  touch¬ 
ing  the  ufe  of  Reafon  and  Difputation,  which  is  the  off  fpring  of  Reafon  3 
between  the  Law  of  the  Heathen  and  the  Law  of  Mahomet,  which  have 
imbracedthetivo  extremes  3  for  the  Religion  of  the  Heathen,  had  no 
cbnftant  beliefor  confeffion  3  on  the  contrary  in  the  Religion  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  all  Difputation  was  interdicted :  fo  as  one  hath  the  very  face 
of  wandring  and  multifarious  error  3  the  other  of  cunning  and  caute-; 
lous  impofture  3  whereas  the  Holy  Chrijlian  Faith  doth  both  admit  and 
rejeCt  Difputation,  but  according  to  due  bounds. 

§  The  ufe  of  humane  Reafon  in  matter  pertaining  to  Religion  is  oftwo 
forts  3  the  one  in  the  explication  and  conception  of  the  M/Jlery  3  the  o- 
ther  in  Illations  and  Inferences  derived  from  thence .  As  touching  the 
Explication  of  Miseries,  we  fee  that  God  vouchfefeth  to  defeend 
to  the  weaknels  of  our  capacity  ,  fo  expreffing  and  unfolding 
his  Miseries  as  they  may  be  belt  comprehended  by  us  3  dad  inocula¬ 
ting 
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Ung,  as  it  were ,  his  Revelations,  upon  the  Conceptions  and  Notions  of 
cur  Re  af on  3  and fo  applying  his  infpirations  to  open  our  unde  rfi  an  ding, 
as  the  form  of  the  key  is  fitted  to  the  ward  of  the  lock, .  In  which  re- 
fpeft  notwithftanding,  we  ought  not  to  be  wanting  to  our  felves  5 
for  feeing  God  himfelf  makes  ufe  of  the  faculty  and  fun&ion  of  Rea - 
[on  in  his  Illuminations  3  we  ought  alfo  every  way  to  imploy  and  im¬ 
prove  the  fame,  whereby  we  may  become  more  capable  to  receive 
and  draw  in  fuch  holy  Myfteries  :  with  this  caution,  that  the  mind 
for  its  Module  be  dilated  to  the  amplitude  of  the  Myfteries  3  and 
not  the  Myfteries  be  ftreightned  and  girt  into  the  narrow  compafs  of 

the  Mind.  . 

§  As  for  illations,  we  ought  to  know  that  there  is  allowed  us  a  ufe 

of  Reafon  and  Argument,  in  regard  of  Myfteries ,  Secondary  and  Re- 
fpe&ive  3  not  Primitive  and  Abfolute  :  for  after  the  Articles  and 
Principles  of  Religion  are  placed  in  their  feats ,  fo  as  they  ftand  al¬ 
together  exempt  from  the  examination  of  Reafon  ,  it  is  then  indeed 
permitted  unto  us  to  make  derivations  and  inferences  from  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Analogy  of  them.  In  things  Natural  this  holds  not  3 
for  both  the  Principles  are  liable  to  examination, by  Indu&ion  I  mean, 
though  not  by  Syllogifm 3  and  the  fame  Principles  have  no  repugnancy 
with  Reafon,  but  that  the  firft  and  middle  Propofitions  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fame  Fountain.  But  it  is  otherwife  in  the  Dottrine  of 
Religion,  where  the  firft  propofitions  are  their  own  fupporters  and 
fubfiftent  by  themfelves  3  and  again,  they  are  not  regulate  by  that 
Reafon ,  which  inferreth  confequent  propofitions.  Nor  holdeth  this 
in  Religion  alone,  but  alfo  in  other  Sciences ,  both  of  greater  and 
fmaller  nature  3  namely  where  the  Primarie  Propofitions  are  Placita 
not  Pofita  3  becaufe  in  thefe  alfo  the  ufe  of  Reafon  cannot  be  abfolute. 
For  infiance  we  fee  in  Games  ,  as  Chefs  ,  or  the  like  ,  that  the  firft 
Draughts  and  Laws  of  the  Play  are  merely  pofitive  &  ad  placitum, which 
mull  abjolutely  be  accepted,  and  not  difputedj  hut  that  thereupon  you 
may  win  the  Game ,  and  with  the  heft  advantage  manage  your  Play ,  is 
a  thing  artificial  and  rational .  So  it  is  likewife  in  Humane  Laws  , 
wherein  there  be  many  Maximes  (as  they  ftile  them}  that  is,  mere 
Placita  Juris ,  grounded  more  upon  Authority  than  Reafon  3  neither 
come  they  into  difeeptation :  but  what  is  moft  juft ,  not  abfolutely 
but  relatively,  (that  is  from  the  Analogic  of  thefe.  Maximes )  that 
indeed  is  Rational ,  and  affords  a  large  field  of  Difputation.  Such 
therefore  is  that  fecondary  Reafon ,  which  hath  place  in  facred  iheology , 
that  is,  which  is  grounded  upon  the  Plants  of  God . 

§  And  as  there  is  a  double  ufe  of  humane  Reafon  in  matters  Divine  3 
fo  in  the  fame  ufe  there  is  a  double  excefs  3  the  one  where  there  is  made 
a  more  curious  enquiry  into  the  manner  of  the  Myfteryfthan  is  befeemingj 
the  other  when  equal  Authority  is  attributed  to  Derivations ,  which  is 
to  Principles.  For  both  he,  may  feem  to  be  Nicodemus  Difciple ,  who 
7  ,,  nl  pertinacioufly  enquires.  How  can  a  man  he  born  when  he  is  old?  and 
he  in  no  wife  can  be  accounted  Pauls  Difciple ,  which  may  not  fome- 
s  cor  vii.  times  interlace  his  inftru&ions  with  Ego  non  Dominus,  ox  that.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  my  Judgment  3  for  to  many  Illations  that  ftile  is  well  applied: 
wherefore  to  my  underftanding  it  would  be  a  wholefbroe  and  very 

•  pro- 
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profitable  courfe,  if  there  were  a  fober  and  diligent  Tra&ate  com¬ 
piled,  which  as  a  kind  of  Divine  DialeBick  might  give  directions, 
concerning  the  true  limits  and  ufe  of  Reafon  in  matters  Divine  3  which 
would  be  a  kind  of  Opiate  Medicine ,  not  only  to  quiet  and  lay  afieep  the 
vanity  of  Aery  /peculations,  wherewith  the  Schools  fometime  labour  3 
but  likewife  not  a  little  calm,  and  mitigate  the  furies  and  rage  of  Con- 
troverfies,  which  raife  ft dings  and  factions  in  the  Church.  A  Hieatile 
of  this  nature  we  fet  down  as  Deficient,  and  term  it  Sophron  or  the 
the  right  ufe  of  Humane  Reafon  in  matters  Divine.  * 

II.  It  imports  exceedingly  the  Peace  of  the  Church  ,  that  the  IRFMUg 
League  of  Chrijlians,  prefcribed  by  our  Saviour  in  thofe  two  claules  five  de  Gra- 
which  feem  to  crofs  one  the  other,  were  well  and  clearly  expound-  dibus  unitan's 
ed  ;  whereof  the  one  defines  thus,  He  that  it  not  with  m  it  againjl  ,"(Pv,tate 
us  :  the  other  thus  :  Hethat  is  not  again  it  us  is  with  us.  From  thofe  luc.c  ix. 
two  f?veral  aflertions  it  plainly  appears,  that  there  are  fome  Articles  Lm.xi. 
■Wherein  whomever  diffenteth ,  is  to  he  held  as  not  comprehended  in  the 
league  i  and  there  are  other  Articles ,  wherein  a  man  may  diffent ,  and 
yet  the  league  b e  kept  entire.  For  the  bounds  of  Chriftian  community 
are  fet  down  5  One  Faith,  one  Baptijm 5  and  not, one  Rite ,  one  Opinion.  Ephef.iv: 
We  l4e  likewife  the  Coat  of  our  Saviour  Was  entire  without  [earn-,  but  jmn.xx. 
the  garment  of  the  Ghurch  was  of  divers  Colours.  The  Chaff  mult  ifal.xtv. 
be  fever’d  from  the  corn  in  the  ear 5  but  th e  Tares  may  not  prefent- 
ly  be  pull'd  up  from  the  Corn  in  the  Field.  When  Mofes  faw  an 
Egyptian  fighting  with  an  Ifraelite,  he  did  not  fay,  why  ftnve  you? 
but  drew  his  fword  and  dew  the  Egyptian ;  but  when  he  faw  two 
Ifraelites  fight, though  it  could  not  poffible  be  that  both  parties  had  a 
juft  caufe  ;  yet  he  thus  befpeaks  them  both,r««  are  brethren gwhyftrive  Exod.u; 
you?  Wherefore  if  thefe  things  be  well  obferved,  it  will  he  found 
a  matter  of  great  moment  and  ufe  to  define  what,  and  of  what  la¬ 
titude  thofe  points  are,  which  difeorporate  men  from  the  body  of 
the  Church,  and  caftthem  out  and  quite  calhier  them  from  the  com¬ 
munion  and  fellowlhip  of  the  faithful.  And  if  any  think  that  this 
hath  been  done  now  long  ago,  let  him  fenoufly  confider  with  what 
lincerity,  and  moderation  the  fame  hath  been  perform  d.  In  the 
mean  fpace  it  is  very  likely,  that  he  that  makes  mention  of  Peace , 

(hall  bear  away  that  anfwer  Jehu  gave  to  the  Meffenger ,  Is  it  Peace 
Jehu  ?  What  hail  thou  to  do  with  Peace  .•?  turn  and  follow  me.  Peace  ‘ » 
is  not  the  matter  that  many  feek  after,  but  parties  and  fidmg :  Not- 
withftanding  we  thought  good  to  fet  down  amongft  Deficients ,  as  a 
wholfome  and  profitable  work,  a  Treatife  touching  the  Degrees  of  V- 
nity  in  the  City  of  God. 

III.  Seeing  the  Parts  ofSacred  Scripture  touching  the  Information 
of  Theology, arc  fuch  and  fo  great;let  us  fpecially  confider  the  Interpre- 
tion  thereof  3  nor  do  we  here  (peak  of  the  Authority  of  interpreting  STEs,  five 
them,  which  is  eftablilht  by  the  confent  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  - 

manner  of  Interpreting.  This  isof  two  forts,  Methodical  3  and  Solute,  P 
or  at  large  :  for  this  divine  water,  which  infinitely  excels  that 
of  Jacobs  well,  is  drawn  forth  and  deliver’d  much  after  the  fame 
manner  as  Natural  waters  ufe  to  be  out  of  Wells  3  for  thefe  at  thehrlt 
draught  are  either  receiv’d  into  Cijterns ,  and  fo  may  be  conveye  ^ 
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and  deriv’d  by  many  Pipes  for  publick  and  private  ufe  ;  or  is  pour¬ 
ed  forth  immeditately  in  Buckets  and  Veffels,  to  be  us’d  out  of  hand 
as  occafion  requires.  u  > 

§  Now  this  former  Methodical  wanner  hath  at  length  brought 
forth  unto  us  Scholaltical  Theology ,  whereby  Divinity  hath  been  col- 
leded  into  an  Art>  as  into  a  Cijlern  5  and  the  ftreams  of  Axioms  and 
Tojitions 3  diftributed  from  thence  into  all  parts. 

§  in  folate  Manner  of  Interpretings  two  extreams  intervene* 
the  one  prefuppofeth fuch  aperfe&ion  in  Scriptures ,  as  that  all  Fhilofo- 
phy  ought  to  be  fetcht  and  deriv'd  from  thofe  facred  Fountains  5  if  all 
other  Philofophy  were  an  unhallowed  and  Heathenijh  thing, .  This  di- 
(temperature  hath  prevail’d  efpecially  in  the  School  of  Varacelfus 
and  forne  others  5  the  fource  and  (pring  whereof  flowed  from  the 
rvabbinsand  Cabalifts.  But  thefe  men  have  not  attain’d  their  pur¬ 
pose  j  nor  do  they  give  honour  (as  they  pretend)  to  Scriptures,  but 
rather  embafe  and  diftain  them.  For  to  feek  a  materiate  Heaven  and 
Earth  in  the  Word  of  God,  whereof  it  is  faid  Heaven  and  Earth  [hall 
pafi,  but  my  word  f  jail  not  paf,  is  indeed  to  purfue  Temporary  thines 
amongft  eternal :  for  as  to  fee  f  Divinity  in  Philofophy ,  is  as  if  von 
would fecit  he  living  amongfi  the  Dead  ;  fo  on  the  other  fide  ,  to  feek 

Philofophy  in  Divinity ,  is  all  one  as  to  feek.  the  dead  amongfi the 
living .  * 

§  1  he  other  manner  of  Interpreting,  which  We  fet  down  as  an  ex- 

fe‘sj  j-TS  at  f°her  and  chafte  ;  yet  notwithftanding  it 

both  d  1  fnonoureth  .Scriptures ,  and  is  a  great  prejudice  and  delri- 
ment  to  the  Church  5  and  it  is.  to  (peak  in  a  word,  when  Divinely-in - 
jpir  d  Scriptures  are  expounded  after  the  fame  manner  that  humane 
writings  are.  For  it  muft  be  remembred,  that  there  are  two  points 
'nownto  o  the  Author  of  Scripture,  which  man’s  nature  cannot 
comprehend ;  that  is  The  fecrets  of  the  Heart ;  and  the  fuccejfion  of 
limes.  Wherefore  feeing  the  Precepts  and  Dictates  of  Scriptures 

rXTrand^^  th,C  ^ear>  and  Thoughts  of  men,  and  com- 
prehend  the  vtciffitudes  of  all  Ages,  with  an  eternal  and  certain 
lore-fight  of  all  Herefies,  Contradictions  ;  differing  and  mutable  e- 
fta  es  of  the  Church ,  as  well  in  general ,  as  of  the  Eleft  in  fpe- 
cial ;  they  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  Latitude  and  the 
proper  lence  of  the  place,  and  refpeciively  toward  that  prefent 

h  f  Jr.l'  r  C“PO”  thr£  v°rds  Were utter’d  5  or  *n  precife  congrui- 
y  ,“e.  ontj:x*  of  the  precedent  and  (ublequent  words ;  or  in 

cebm  Hv  °F 1  le  Pr,"ciPaI  ("C0Pe  of  the  place;  but  fo  as  we  cou¬ 

rt  ;k  l°  C°m?rchend;  not  only  totally  or  collectively,  butdi- 

ftreams'oRD  71"  “  C  aUfeS’ and  in  ever>r  word>  infinite  fprings  and 
ritslf  rhJ  r-  ur7e  7  Wate,r  every  Part  of  the  Church,  and  the  fpi- 
Anfwlrs  nfFaWhvU  ’  •  FOr  “  hath  been  excell«ntly  obferved,  that  the 
oZZZaLw  r2<WV  t0  ma?y  of  the  <lutaions  which  were  pro- 
tinent  to  thp  ft”,  e¥a}*ot to  the purpofe,  but,  as  it  were,  imper¬ 
are  tin  In  ft  7  C7  9ae{t,on  demanded.  ,  The  Reafons  hereof 
i  j  ,  le  one,  that  being  he  knew  the  thoughts  of  thole  that  pro-' 
pounded  the  Quell, ons,  not  from  their  words,  as  we  men  ufe  to  do 
but  immediately,  and  of  himfelf,  he  made  anfwer  to  their  though^ 

not 
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not  to  their  words.  The  other  Reafon  is ,  that  he  fpake  not  only  to 
them  that  were  thenpreient,  but  to  us  alfo  who  now  live,  and  to 
men  of  every  Age  and  Placeto  whom  theGolpel  fhould  be  preacht; 
which  fenfe  in  many  places  of  Scripture  muft  take  place. 

§  Thefe  thus  briefly  toucht  and  fore-tafted,  come  we  now  to  that 
Treatife  which  we  report  as  Deficient.  There  are  found  indeed  a- 
mongfl:  Theological  writings  too  many  Books  of  Controverfies ,  an  in¬ 
finite  Mafs  of  that  Divinity  which  we  call  Pofitive  ,  as  Common¬ 
places  3  Particular  Treatife  5  Cafes  of  Conference  3  Sermons 3  H&milies 3 
and  many  Prolix  Commentaries  upon  the  Book s  of  Scripture  :  but  the 
Form  of  writing  Deficient  is  this,  namely  fuccinff  and  found  Collegi - 
ony  and  that  with  judgement ,  of  Annotations  and  Obfervations  upon 
particular  Texts  of  Scripture  3  not  dilating  into  common-places  5  or 
chafing  after  Controverfies  3  or  reducing  them  into  method  of  Art :  but 
which  be  altogether  feattered  and  Natural  j  a  thing  indeed' now  and 
then  expreft  in  more  learned  Sermons,  which  for  molt  part  vanifh  3 
but  which  as  yet,  is  not  colle&ed  into  Books  that  Ihould  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Pofterity.  Certainly  as  Wines  which  at  firft  prefling  run 
gently,  yield  a  more  plealant  tafte,  than  thole  where  the  Wine-preis 
is  hard  wrought  3  becaule  thole  fomewhat  relilh  of  the  ftone  and 
skin  of  the  Grape  5  fo  thofe  obfervations  are  moft  wholfome  and 
fweet,  which  flow  from  Scriptures  gently  expreft,  and  naturally  ex¬ 
pounded  s  and  are  wrefted  or  drawn  afide  to  common  places  or 
Controverfies  5  foch  a  Treatife  we  will  name,  The  Emanations  of 
Scripture. 

«  §  Thus  have  we  made,  as  it  were,  a  final l  Globe  of  the  Intelle&u - 
cc  al  worlefi  as  faithfully  as  we  could,  together  with  a  defignation 
ccand  defeription  of  thole  parts  which  I  find  not  conftantly  occu- 
cc  pate,  or  not  well  converted  by  the  Induftry  and  Labours  of  men. 
cc  In  which  work  if  I  have  any  where  receded  from  the  opini¬ 
on  of  the  Ancients,  I  defire  that  Pofterity  would  fo  judge  of  my 
cc  intentions,  as  that  this  was  done  with  a  mind  of  further  Progrejfion^ 

«  and  Proficience  in  melius  3  and  not  out  of  a  humour  of  Innovation y 
cc  or  Tranfmigration/«^//W.*  for  I  could  not  be  true  and  conflant 
«  to  my  felf,  or  the  Argument  which  I  have  in  hand,  if  I  had  not  re- 
cc  folvedly  determin’d.  To  add  to  the  Inventions  of  others ,  fo  far  as! 

«  was  able.  And  l  am  as  willing ,  and  as  fincerely  with,  that'  later 
cc  ages  may  go  beyond  me  hereafter ,  as !  have  endeavoured  to  go 
cc  beyond  others  now.  And  how  faithfully  1  have  dealt  in  this  hu¬ 
es  finefs  may  appear  even  by  this,  that  f  have  propounded  my  opini- 
«  ons  every  where  naked  and  unarm’d,  not  feeking  to  prejudicate 
cc  the  liberty  of  others  by  the  pugnacity  of  confutations.  For  in  a- 
cc  ny  thing  which  I  have  well  fet  down,  I  am  in  good  hope  that  it 
cc  will  come  fotopafs,  that  if  in  the  firft  reading  a  fcruple  orobje&i- 
cc  on  be  mov’d,  in  the  fecond  reading  an  anlwer  will  be  ready  made  3 
cc  and  in  thofe  things  wherein  I  have  chanc’d  to  err,  I  am  furel  have 
«  not  prejudiced  the  right  by  litigious  arguments,  which  common¬ 
es  ly  are  of  this  nature  ,  that  they  procure  Authority  to  error ,  and  dero «* 

^  gate  from  Good  inventions  3  for  from  Dubitation  Error  acquires  Ho - 
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««  ntmr9  Truth  fuffer  repulfe.  And  now  I  call  to  mind  an  Anfwer  Therm- 
cc  agcies  made,  who,when  an  Ambaffador  in  a  let  fpeech  had  boafted 
«great  matters  of  a  fmall  Village,  takes  him  up  thus ,  Friend,,  year 
«« words  would  require  a  City.  Surely  i  fuppofe  it  may  be  juftly  ob- 
« ieded  to  me,  that  my  words  require  an  Ages  a  whole  Age  perchance 
« to  prove  them, and  many  Ages  to  perfe&  them.  Notwithftanding 
«  feeing  the  greateft  matters  are  owing  unto  their  Principles,  it  is 
«enough  to  me  that  I  have  So  wen  unto  Pofterity>  and  the  immortal 
«  God9  whole  divine  Majefty  I  humbly  implore  through  his  Son  and 
«  our  Saviour ,  that  he  would  vouchfafe  gracioufly  to  accept  thefe 
«and  fodi  Uk$  facrifices  of  Humane  underftan  '  r  ~  1  ^ 

Ci  gion  m  with  fait ,  and  incenfed  to  his  Glory. 
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LECTORF  ACADEMICO  S. 

iO  T ^cOCc£  I  £  .q  41tOE  i 

X£ rte  Philofopbia  Naturalis  omnium*  Scientiarum 
nobiliffima  eft ,  Certiffima  dc  anrplijfima  j  utpote 
fuo  ambitu  Compleretis  volumen  illud  magnum 
<&>  admirandum  Operum  Dei  ac  Creaturarum } 
eorumq\  varietatem ,  Conftantiam  ac  ornatum .  Catalogus 
veroifte,  Capita  &•  fumma  Rerum  Continet ,  omnium 
qui  unquam  prodiere-,  perfe&iffinws  eft  ,  maxime  ordinatus 
ac  definitus  :  ^imaginem  Mundi  compofitus  ac  Rerum* 
#00  intelle&us  fpeculationum,  Quarum  non  etfordo 5 
merus,  neq',  finis.  Catalogus  reverd  ad  mwfuram  univerft 
experimentorum  ita  accommodatus ,  ut  naturam  in  natu’* 
ra  quxtdiL,-£Awq‘xin  omnes  ejus  formas  mutatam  conftringat3 
omnefq',  ejus  flatus  comprehendat  libertatem ,  errores, 
vincula  5  in  fpeciebus  fuis,  in  monftris,  in  mechanicis.  De - 
#/^Index  eft  incomparabilis, ac  fummo  judicio  elaboratus- Ad 
fylvam  fupelleCtilem  Hiftoriarum  Naturalium  Colligsn - 
dam,  nullus  uberior',  ad,  fic  colleCtam  ,  in  locos  Com. 
proprias  clajfes  digerendam ,  nullus  Concinnior  ',  ad,  fic  di - 
gkfiaMf  memoriter  retinendam,  nullus  efficacior  unquam  ex- 
titit ',  vel  humano  ingenio  ac  indutfria  excogitari  Pcteft.  In¬ 
terpresse  cogitavit}  quod  Juventuti  Academicae  ac  veri¬ 
tatis  amantibus  notum  fieri ,  ip forum  intere (fe  putavit .  £- 
runt  fortajjis  Pedarii  Senatores ,  qui ,  modernis  methodis  ad - 
fneti,  aliam  fententiam  ferent ',  atque  ferant  aliam  Sed  ju* 
ftificata  eft  fapientia  a  (iliis  fuis. 


CAT. 


I 


Hiftoriarum 


Secundum  Capita.  • 

Jftoria  Coeleftium ;  five  Aftronomica. 

2  Hiftoria  configurationis  Coeli  8c  partium  ejus  , 
versus  Terram  8c  partes  ejus  *  five  Cofmographica. 

3  Hiftoria  Cometarum. 

w- — — w  4  Hiftoria  Meteororum  ignitorum. 

e  Hiftoria  Fulgurum,  Fluminum, Tonitruum,  8c  Corufcationum. 

6  Hiftoria  Ventorum,  8c  Flatuum  repentinorum,  8c  Undulationum 

Aeris. 

jr  Hiftoria  Iridum.  •  . 

8  Hiftoria  Nubium,  prout  fuperne  confpiciuntur. 

9  Hiftoria  Expanfionis  Ccerulese,  Crepufculi,  plurium  Solium,  pluri¬ 

um  Lunarum,  Halonum,  Colorum  variorum  Solis  8c  Lunae ,  atc[$ 
omnis  varietatis  Cceleftium  ad  afpeftum,  quae  fit  ratione  Medii. 

10  Hiftoria  Pluviarum  Ordinariarum,  Procellofarum,  8c  Prodigio- 
farum  5  etiam  Catara&arum  (quas  vocantj  Coeli,  8c  fimilium. 

11  Hiftoria  Grandinis,  Nivis,  Gelu,  Pruinae,  Nebula?,  Roris,  8c  fi- 

milium.  .  ■  _  •  ,  .  • 

12  Hiftoria  omnium  aliorum  Cadentium  five  Defcendentium  ex 

alto,  8c  fuperne  generatorum.  . 

12  Hiftoria  Sonituum  in  alto  (fi  modo  fint  aliqui)  prater  Tonitrua. 
14  Hiftoria  Aeris,  in  Toto,  five  in  Configuratione  Mundi, 
j  J  Hiftoria  Tempeftatum,  five  Temperamentorum  Anni ,  tam  le- 
cundum  variationes  Regionum ,  quam  fecundum  accidentia 
Temporum,  Sc  periodos  Annorum  5  Diluviorum,  Fervorum,bic- 

citatum,  &  fimilium.  .  .  •  , .  A  .  r  c 

i  6  Hiftoria  Terr*  &  Maris  ;  Figura:  &  Ambitus  ipforum,  &  Conft- 
.  gurationis  ipforum  inter  fe,  atqj  Exporre&ioms  ipforum  m  «tu® 


/ 
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aut  anguftum  3  Infularum  Terrae  in  Mari,  Sinuum  Maris,  &  La¬ 
cuum  falforum  in  Terra,  Ifthmorum,  Promontoriorum. 

17  Hiftoria  Motuum  (fi  qui  fint)  globi  Terrae  Sc  Maris  3  Sc  ex  qui¬ 
bus  Experimentis  illi  colligi  poffint. 

18  Hiftoria  Motuum  majorum  &  Perturbationum  in  Terra  &  Miri, 
nempe  Terrae  Motuum  Sc  Tremorum  Hiatuum,  Infularum  de 
novo  enafcentium,  Infularum  fluftuantium.  Abruptionum  Terra¬ 
rum  per  ingreffum  Maris,  Invafionum  Sc  Uluvionum,  &  contra 
Defertionum  Maris  3  Eruptionum  ignium  e  terni,  Eruptionum 
fubitanearum  Aquarum  e  Terra,  Sc  fimilium. 

19  Hiftoria  Geographica  Naturalis,  Montium  ,  Vallium  ,  Sylvarutn., 
Planitierum  ,  Arenarum,  Paludum,  Lacuum,  Fluviorum ^  Tor¬ 
rentium,  Fontium ,  Sc  omnis  diverfitatis  fcaturiginis  ipforum 
Sc  fimilium:  miliis  Gentibus,  Provinciis,  Urbibus,  Sc  huj  ulmo-3 
di  Civilibus. 

20  Hiftoria  Fluxuum  Sc  Refluxuum  Maris,  Euriporum,  Undulatio* 
num  Motuum  Maris  aliorum. 

2 1  Hiftoria  caeterorum  Accidentium  Maris  3  Salfuginis  ejus ,  Colo¬ 
rum  diverforum,  Profunditatis :  Sc  Rupium,  Montium,  Valli¬ 
um  fubmarinarum,  Sc  fimilium. 

Sequuntur  Hiftorioe  Maffkrum  majorum. 

-  ......  ‘  •  -  .  _  „  _ 

2  2LJIftoria  Flamma,  Sc  Ignitorum. 

23*  •*  Hiftoria  Aeris,  in  fubftanti^,  non  in  Configurationi 1 

24  Hiftoria  Aquas,  in  fubftantia,  non  in  Configuratione.  1  f 

25  Hiftoria  Terra?  Sc  diverfitatis  e/us  in  Subftantil,  non  in  Con¬ 
figuration  e. 

••  — .  •  •  '  •  -  •  v:?' j  '  •  *  £ 

S equuntur  HiJlori<e  Specierum . 

*  ~  *  -  -  »  s  * 

r  *m  ;  ;  P  ■ 

2^ JJFftoria  Metallorum  perferorum.  Auri,  Argenti, &  Minerarum, 
*  1  Venarum,  Marcafitarum  eorundem :  Operaria  quoque  in  Mi- 
neris  ipforum. 

27  Hiftoria  Argenti  Vivi, 

28  Hiftoria  Follilium  3  veluti  Vitrioli,  Sc  Sulphuris,  &c. 

29  Hiftoria  Gemmarum  3  veluti  Adamantis,  Rubini,  &c. 

30  Hiftoria  Lapidum  3  ut  Marmoris,  Lapidis  Lydii,  Silicis, 

3  r  Hiftoria  Magnetis. 

32  Hiftoria  Corporum  Mifcellaneorum,  quae  nec funt  Foffilia  pror- 
fits ,  nec  Vegetabilia  ;  ut  Salium ,  Succini  ,  Ambrat-grife*, 
<&c. 

33  Hiftoria  Chymica  circa  Metalla  &  Mineralia. 

34  Hiftoria  Plantarum,  Arborum,  Fruticum,  Herbarum  :  Sc  Parti¬ 
um  eorum.  Radicum,  Caulium,  Ligni,  Foliorum,  Florum,  Fru- 
ftuum.  Seminum,  Lachrymarum,  &c. 

35  Hiftoria  Chy mica  circa  Vegitabilia. 

36  HiftoriaJPifcium,  &  Partium  ac  Generationis  ipforum. 

37  Hiftoria  V olatilium,  Sc  Partium  ac  Generationis  ipforum, 

38  Hiftoria 


c 

l 


Secundum  Capta. 


38  Hiftoria  Quadrupedum  ,  &  Partium  ac  Generationis  ipfo- 

rum.  r 

39  Hiftoria  Serpentum,  Vermium,  Mufcarum,  &  ceterorum  Infefto- 
rum  3  8c  partium  ac  generationis  ipfbrum. 

40  Hiftoria  Chymica  circa  ea  qua?  fumuntur  ab  Animalibus* 

- J  '  '  ' 1  ..  foil  ;  . 


S equuntur  Hijiori <e  Hominis * 

^  i  ‘  £'-•«,  I  ,  i  1 ,  MfOJili’ .!  ^  /’* 

'  »  1  _  ~  •  ,  .  ,  “  »"*> 

41  tJIftoria  Figura,  &  Membrorum  externorum  Hominis  ,  Sta- 

tur^e.  Compagis,  Vultus,  Lineamentorum  3  eorumq3  va¬ 
rietatis  fecundum  Gentes  8c  Climata  ,  aut  alias  minores  Dif¬ 
ferentias. 

42  Hiftoria  Phyfiognomica  fuper  ipfa. 

43  Hiftoria  Anatomica,  live  Membrorum  internorum  Hominis  3  & 
varietatisiplorum,  quatenus  invenitur  in  ipsa  naturali  Compage 

&  Stru<ftur3,  non  tantum  quoad  Morbos  8c  Accidentia  pmerna* 
turalia.  * 

44  Hiftoria  partium  fimilarium  Hominis  5  ut  Carnis,  Offium  Mem- 
branarum5dv. 

45  ®ftoria  Humorum  in  Homine  5  Sanguinis  5  Bilis ,  Spermatis» 

t/  c » 

46  Hiftoria  Excrementorum  5  Sputi,  Urinarum,  Sudorum  Se¬ 

dimentorum,  Capillorum,  Pilorum,  Reduviarum,  Unguium 
&fimilium.  •>  .  °  5 

47  Hiftoria  Facultatum  3  Attra^ionis,  Digeftionis,  Retentionis,  Ex- 
pulfionis,  Sanguificationis,  Affimilationis  alimentorum  in  mem¬ 
bra,  Verfionis  Sanguinis  &  Floris  ejus  in  Spiritum,  &c> 

48  Hiftoria  Motuum  Naturalium  &  Involuntariorum  5  ut  Motfts 
Cordis,  Motus  Pulfuum,  Sternutationis,  Motus  Pulmonum,  Mo¬ 
tus  Ere&ionis  Virga?,  &c. 

49  Hiftoria  Motuum  mixtorum  ex  Naturalibus  &  voluntariis  5  velu» 
ti  Refpirationis,  Tuffis,  Urinationis,  Sedis,  &c. 

50  Hiftoria  Motuum  Voluntariorum  3  ut  Inftrumentorum  ad  voces 
articulatas  5  ut  Motuum  Oculorum,  Lingua?,  Faucium, Manuum, 
Digitorum  3  Deglutionis,  &c . 

5 1  Hiftoria  Somni  &  Infomniorum. 

5 -2  Hiftoria  diverforum  Habituum  Corporas 5  Pinguis,  Macilenti  ?, 
Complexionum  (quas  vocant,)  &c.  ' 

53  Hiftoria  Generationis  Hominum. 

54  Hiftoria  Conceptionis,  Vivificationis,  Geftationis  in  utero.  Par¬ 
tus,  &c. 

55  Hiftoria  Alimentationis  Hominis,  atq5  omnis  Edulii  &  Potabilis, 
atq3  omnis  Dictae  3  8c  Varietatis  ipforum,  (ecnndum  Gentes  aut 
minores  differentias. 

56  Hiftoria  Augmentations  8c  Incrementi  Coporis  in  Toto  8c  Parti- 

,  bus  ipfius. 

57  Hiftoria  Decursus  iEtatis  3  Infantia,  Pueritia?,  Juventutis,  Sene- 
(ftutis,  Longaevitatis,  Brevitatis  Vita?,  8c  fimilium,  fecundum  Gen¬ 
tes  &c  minores  differentias. 

V  v 


58  Hiftoria 
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%  HiftorH  Mediemalis^Morborum,  8c  Symptomatum  &  Signorum 
HUtona  Medicinalis,  Curae,  &  Remediorum,  &  Liberationum  i 
6l  ffiftoria  Medicinalis  eorum  qu*  confervant  Corpus  &Sanita- 
6,  ffiftoria  Medicinalis  eorum  qu*  pertinent  ad  Formam  &  Decus 

63  iSZTa  M?dicinalis  eorum  qu^  corpus  alterant,  &  pertinent  ad 

Regimen  Alterativum. 

64.  Hiftoria  Pharmaco-polaris. 

Hiftoria  Chirurgica. 

66  Hiftoria  Chymica  circa  Medicinas. 

67  Hiftoria  Visus  &  vifibilium,  five  Optica. 

68  Hiftoria  Pi&ur*,  Sculptoria,  Plaftica,  &c, 

69  Hiftoria  Auditus  &  Sonorum. 

70  Hiftoria  Mufica.  ,  .  •  t 

U  Hiftoria  Oifaftus,  &  Odorum. 

73  Hiftoria  Guttus  &  Saporum. 

72  Hiftoria  Tactus  Si  ejus  Objeftorura. 

74  Hiftoria  Veneris,  utfpeciei  Tactus.  . 

7«  Hiftoria  Dolorum  corporeorum,  ut  fpeciei  laetus. 

76  Hiftoria  Voluptatis  &  Doloris  in  genere. 

77  Hiftoria  Affeiftuum  j  ut  Ir*,  Amoris,  Verecundi*,  ^ 

78  Hiftoria  Facultatum  Intelleflualium ;  Cogitativ*  ,  1 

Difcursus.  Memori*,  &c. 

80  Hiftoria  Dignotiorium,  five  Diacrifium  occultar um  ^tura tam 

8 1  Hiftoria  Coquinaria  5  &  Artium  fubfervientium,  veluti  Mace 

82  HiftoriaVptftlor'i^8c  Panificiorum ;  &  Artium  fubfervientium,  ut 

Molendinaria,  &c. 

#2  Hiftoria  Vinaria* 

84  Hiftoria  Cellaria,  &  diverforum  generum  Potus. 

85  Hiftoria  Bellariorum  Confecturarum. 

86  Hiftoria  Mellis. 

87  Hiftoria  Sacchari.  » 

88  Hiftoria  LaCticiniorum. 

89  Hiftoria  Balneatoria,  &:  Unguentaria.  T  f  Odora- 

90  Hiftoria  Mifcellanea  circa  curam  corporis  s  Tonforum,  Udoxa 

riorum,  &c,  . 

01  Hiftoria  Auri- fabrilis,  8 c  Artium  fubfervientium. 

92  Hiftoria  Lanificiorum,  &  Artium  fubfervientium. 

93  Hiftoria  Opificiorum  e  Serico  &  Bombyce,  &  Artium  lubfervi 

94  Hiftoria  Opificiorum  ex  Lino,  Cannabio,  Goflipio,  Setis,  &  alus 

Filaceis  ,  &  Artium  fubfervientium. 

95  Hiftoria  Plumificiorum. 

96  Hiftoria  Textoria,  8c  Artium  fubfervientium. 


TVfl. 
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97  Hiftoria  Tin&oria. 

98  Hiftoria  Coriaria,  Alutaria,  Sc  Artium  fublervientium,' 

99  Hiftoria  Culcitraria  Sc  Plumaria. 

100  Hiftoria  Ferri-Fabrilis. 

101  Hiftoria  Latomie  live  Lapicidarum, 

102  Hiftoria  Lateraria,  Sc  Tegularia. 

103  Hiftoria  Figularis.  • 

104  Hiftoria  C^mentaria,  &  Cruftaria. 

105  Hiftoria  Ligni- fabrilis. 

106  Hiftoria  Plumbaria. 

107  Hiftoria  Vitri  8c  omnium  Vitreorum,  Sc  Vitriaria» 

108  Hiftoria  Architectura?  in  genere. 

109  Hiftoria  Plauftraria  Rhedaria,  LeCticaria, 

1 10  Hiftoria  Typographica,  Libraria,  Scriptoria,  Sigillatoria  5  Atra¬ 
menti,  Calami,  Papyri,  Membrana?,  &c.  • 

nr  HiftoraCere. 

112  Hiftoria  Viminaria. 

113  Hiftoria  Storearia ,  Opificiorum  ex  Stramine,  Scirpis, 
milibus. 

114  Hiftoria  Lotricaria,  Scoparia,  &c . 

115  Hiftoria  Agriculture,  Pafcuarie,  Cultus  Sylvarum,  &cf 

11 6  Hiftoria  Hortulana. 

1 17  Hiftoria  Pifcatoria. 

/  _  y  \  \ 

118  Hiftoria  Venationis  Sc  Aucupii» 

119  Hiftoria  Rei  Bellice,  Sc  Artium  fubfervientium  3  Armamenta¬ 
ria,  Arcuaria  ,  Sagittaria  Sclopetaria,  Tormentaria,  Baliftaria, 
Machinaria,  &c. 

120  Hiftoria  Rei  Nautice,  Sc  Prafticarum  ,  Sc  Artium  fublervi- 
tium. 

121  Hiftoria  Athletica  ,  Sc  omnis  generis  Exercitationum  Ho¬ 
minis. 

122  Hiftoria  Rei  Equeftris. 

123  Hiftoria  Ludorum  omnis  generis.. 

1 24  Hiftoria  Preftigiatorum  Sc  Circulatorum; 

125  Hiftoria  Mifceilanea  diverfarum  Materiarum  Artificialium  5  ut 
Efmalte,  Porcellane,  complurium  Cementorum,  &c. 

'12 6  Hiftoria  Salium. 

127  Hiftoria  Mifceilanea  diverlarum  Machinarum  ,  Sc  Mo¬ 
tuum.  .  ' 

128  Hiftoria  Mifceilanea  Experimentorum  Vulgarium,  que  non 
coaluerunt  in  Artem. 


JEtiam  Mathematic  arum  purarum  HiSlori&  confcribenda  funt ,  licit  Jtnt 
potius  Ohjervationes  quam  Experimenta . 


129  Hiftoria  naturarum  Sc  poteftatum  Numerorum, 

130  Hiftoria  naturarum  Sc  poteftatum  Figurarum. 


V  V  2 


Non 


) 


Secundum  Capita. 


XI  On  abs  re  fuerit  admonere,  quod,  cum  neceffeftt  multa 
rSJ  fab  duobus  Titulis  vel  plunbns  cadere ,  (velut,  Hiftona 

Plantarum  &  Hiftoria  Artis  Hortulana;  multa  habebunt  fere  communia) 
commordior  fit  inquifitio  per  Arte,,Difpofltio  veroper  Corpora  Tarum 
enim  nobis  Jurat  fade  Artibus  ipfts  Mechanicis,  fed  tantum  de  n,  p 
afferunt  ad  injlruendam  Thilofophiam.  Verum  li£c  e  re  nata  melius 

regentur , 


■'?  hr 


v  .  u.j  r — i-  1 ,  ^ 


-  te, - - -  i  <  ' 

.  •  '  \  <i. 


finis. 


\  \  '  s  V  *  .» 


..  ■  ::  -  -  •  •  r:  ; 

r  '  I  I  -  ’ 

Tyfografhm  LeBori. 

...  '  '  *■  ; 

UNa  aut  altera  Pagina  vacante  in  damnum  Bibilopo- 
lie,  ad  implendam  areolam  ipanem,  Nobilid'.  Au- 
thoris  Literas,  fuo  Gollegio  miflas  ac  propria  manu  muni¬ 
tas,  fubjungere  vifum  eft.  Quod  vivit  Chartula  haec  peri¬ 
tura,  id  noftrum  munus  eft  i  Tuum,Le8or,  fi  vigeat.  Suc- 
cinfta  pagina  eft, fed  folida  :  &  excellentium  virorum.etiam 
Reliquias  cpnfervandse.  Vale. 


FRA.  De  V  E  RV  LAMIO 

\  V 

v  Vice-Comes  Sftl  ALBANI. 

•  '  t  '  t  V  ' 

Percelebri'  Collegio  Sanftae  8c  Individuae  Trinitatis, 

,  IN 

CANTABRIGIA.  S. 

.  :  .  ,  '  '  „  v  /  .  •.  '  . 

Es  omnes  earumq;  prdgrejfus  initiis  fetis  de- 

%  ,  * 

I  ■  ’  * 

bentur  :  Itaq;  cnm  initia  Scientiarum  e 

Fontibus  vefiris  hauserim,  incrementa  if- 

/  ■  f  *  '  ■ 

Carum  vobis  rependenda  exifiimavi.  Spero  itidem  fo- 

^  ... 

» .  »  ..  »•  |  ’a» 

h£C  nofira  apud  vos  tanquam  in  Solo  nativo  Fe- 

r  ■  *  '  ■  f  ‘  *  «  -  ‘  •-  ,  -  I  , 

Udus  fucer  efcant.  Ouamobrem  vos  hortor ,  utjal- 
vd  animi  modejlia ,  &  erga  veteres  reverentia ,  ipfi 
quoq;  Scientiarum  Augmentis  non  defitis :  verum 

1  '  »  1  w'!*' 

7#  pojl  volumina  facra  verbi  Dei  Scripturarum , 
fecundo  loco  volumen  illud  magnum  operum  Dei 
Creaturarum ,  f  renue,  &  pr£  omnibus  libris,  qui  pro 
Commentariis  tantum  haberi  debent  ,  evolvatis. 
Valete.  • 


